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Activity Now Is Needed in the 


Trade. By the Old Retailer, 
Mch., 168 
Addition to Building 525 Ft. High, 
Nov., 547 
Adopt Labor Saving Equipment 
CEE)" SE Rae Ole Soe ee Feb., 112 
Advertise Building Materials in 
Movie Program. By Ernest A. 
Dench: i ek sees ae, wees. Feb., 120 
Advertisement for the Builder. By 
HMelixs}. Kochs «sn. a <0 eee Aug., 381 
Advertising of Architects Endorsed 
Dy mAs LAL SEG ditt. Aug., 408 
Advertising Scheme of Contractor 
and Builders; (Corres:) ¢ a0. Jan, 32 
After the War—What Then? (Edit.) 
Nov., 545 


Aluminum Paint Removed from 
Sprinkler Heads. (Corres.).Aug., 388 
Amendments to Government Restric- 


tions on Buildings. (Edit.) 
Nov., 545 
Angles Obtained by Carpenter’s Rule. 
VPP OeL Oleh sats nb istic wakes Nov., 523 


Annoying Practices in Retail Trade. 
By C. E. Davidson, June, 318; Aug., 412 


Architect’s Advertising Endorsed... 
Dye Ac log Amey GECits) peta. satire Aug., 408 
Architects, Registration of...... Weide 35 
Architecture, Store Front..... Feb., 73 
Arcs, Method of Drawing Large. 
(Gorres sie ote east ins Sen Des Apr., 215 
Art of Scribing. By Owen B. Ma- 
PITS Fs. epee = gee door: < Jan., 10 


As Seen by the Man on the Roof, 
ate O4 merleD mi22cee Miche 170): 
Apr., 224; May, 273; July 360; 

INU CAT OCte S11 

Association Attendance, Value of, 

Jan., 49 

Atlantic City Convention, Good Re- 

sults Can Be Expected. (Edit.), — 


Aug., 408 
Attic Wall Board Construction. By 
Ohi PLOtlmer. sec wars < Apr., 187 


Balustrade, Building a Durable and 


Economical. By E. V. Laughlin. 
July, 343 

Balloon and Mill Type Frames, Tim- 
DeTeoizesmCCOnbes, were Aug., 380 

Barn: 

Building a Sanitary Bank. By 
George E, Walsh........ Dec., 559 

Dairy, Built by Building Age 
Subsenbenacaa skates eens Oct., 478 


Doors and How to Make Them 


Weather Tight. By E. J. G. 
ca UES a TUM TOYS: Upenaie cence o's ace May, 232 
Gothic Roof for. (Corres.) 
Mch., 153 


How Rafters for a Gothic- Roof 
Barn were Laid Out. By C 


Big Kiel valec: tose 3hi5 5 5< nto June, 284 
How to Build Dairy. By W. 
Heehndddengeeercs: one ee Apr., 186 
Milking, and Cow Shed Built at 
TMMUSEO WR ON ve eat» <n Apr., 194 
Barns: 


Frame That Is Well Adapted to 


Large. By W.-E. Frudden, 
June, 285 
He Builds, How a Successful 
Builder Frames ........ Mch., 140 


INDEX 


Basement: . 


Efficiency in Construction and 
Arrangement of. By Arthur 
Weindorf....May, 243; June, 293 

Waterproofing a Damp. (Corres. ) 

June, 309 
3ath Room, Built-in Features for 
the Modern. By C. A. Byers. .Jan., 23 


Beams: 

for Various Spans. How to 
Find the Proper Size. By W. 

ANS GIES etlmeteee te sais « ster: Mch., 134 

for Various Spans. 
Find the Proper Size Wood. 
(Corres.) Apr. 215; May, 

262; June, 309 
Bearing Capacities of Various Soils. 


COORGES" teenee tree eerie «:: Aug., 388 
Bell Hanging Kink. By H. P. Ryan. 
May, 239 
Bin for Soiled Laundry. By Henry 
SUMO Teenie itor see ois saecelc Dec., 555 
Blue Prints and How They Are 
NMades (Gotress) meena Oct., 505 
Blue Print Paper, Method of Re- 
newiner (Corres) ears. fe. Nov., 525 
Board: 
Measure, How to Figure It 
(Gorres.) ....Aug., 388; Nov., 525 
Measure with the Steel Square, 
Ved Cit] See es eye kes <a: Feb., 92 
Boston. Hip, Shingling It. By John 
iptonhir. perme cee Aug., 407 


Box Sills and Partition Stops as 
Built in the Middle West. By 


‘horvwaldeel honsens taeser 1 Sept., 418 
Brick: 
Arch, Building Form for Cir- 
Culaimeoy ten View Lanohiin, 
Nov., 544 
Chimney Repairing ....... Feb., 90 
Fireplace dies.s eaisnrns cers Oct., 506 
Fireplace details ........... May 240 
Porch Built on to an Old House. 
By bnedAt ohoress... 2p ts 203 
Bricks Residence +2 .<3)-..-- Feb., 80 


Work, How Efflorescence Can 
Be Removed (Corres.)..May, 262 
Work, What Factors Does It De- 

pend On? By Alfred B. Searle, 
May 257 

Bridging : 

and Its Importance, Hints on 

Wood. By W. A. Giesen. Apr., 202 


the Wide Span. By E. V. Laugh- 
Lari ache sv Eo tees beng heee Mch., 141 
Brief Review of the Building Sit- 
WALTON mc meron Jans, 483i eb., 113 


See Building Activity Through- 
out the Untted States. 
Build Up Confidence in Yourself and 


in Wout. VWrorke (Edity) 7. 3..- Nov., 545 
Builders’ Equipment I Have Known. 

BysblecwEiaSeent. S.2tkaes.n3 Feb., 76 
Builders’ Exchanges, Annual Con- 


vention of National Association, 
March, 162 
Builders’ Exchange, Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of Cleveland....Jan., 35 
Building Age: 
Practical Value (Corres.) ..Feb., 107 
Price Raised (Edit})...... May, 266 
Traveler, Impressions of a, 
Jan., 59; Feb., 118 
What I Think of (Corres.), 
March, 153 
Will You Spend 3 Cents to 
Help B. A. and Other Pub- 
lieations: CEditeyrnes te May, 266 
SERA LU ROD 
sane Kod Ka 


. 


Building : 
Activity Throughout the United 
States, March, 167; April, 
217; May, 267; June, 315; July, 
363;, Aug. 409; Sept. 460; 
Oct., 498; Nov., 546; Dec., 583 
Also see Brief Review of Build- 
ing Situation. 
an Addition 525 it. High. . Nov., 547 
Be Prohibited, Should (Edit.), 


Feb., 112 
Construction, Concrete Boards 
Wiseie integra debate: sic bs ccecs Aug., 401 
Construction, Economizing in 
(@ornes)* Meee tees 3 March, 155 


Construction in San Juan..Jan., 47 

Construction O’K.’d by Secre- 
tary McAdoo (Edit.)....Apr., 216 

Costs for Past Eight Years, 
Percentage of Increase. By 


WerpAm Giesen #28 ..2c.405.0. May, 264 
Costs, Proper Method of Stating 
(Edit.) We ees ae IS June, 313 
Costs, What Will Be Future 
CEGISS AUR) Aas d 7 s- Dec., 581 
Industry .Being Put on War 
BasisuG@idity), stesewetd es July, 362 
Industry Federated( Edit.) June, 313 
lie tiiAle Districts; ssh ae Jan., 34 


Material Business Has Wrought, 
What the Evolution of the, 
; Jan., 55 
Material, Using Wall Board as 
QUEPA cree Suc gk Sees Re Feb., 74 
of Attractive Architecture, Bus- 
ItLES Sep ea aoc Sic ees May, 248 
Prices in England and Economy 
in Future Construction. . Sept., 464 
Restricted dit) meee ne Oct., 497 
Restrictions, How Will They 
Affect the Trade (Edit.) .Oct., 497 


Trades and War Conditions 
GEdits gies. ete ane las, May, 266. 

Trades in Indiana, How the 
Wat Has Affected...... May, 263 
Buildings! Decay: inte. Oct., 510 


Built-In: 
Features for the Modern Bath- 
Room. By Charles Alma 
IBV CIS~ Jo ty, eels os bese Janes 
Furniture That Adds Convenience 
to the Home. By Paul D. Ot- 


TOT Eee a eae eas Fs April, 184 
Bungalow: 
Beautiful Three-Room Colonial, 
Nov., 528 
Built at Cranford, New Jersey, 
June, 275 
Type, An Attractive Home of, 
May, 258 
Business : 


Built by Helpful Suggestions to 


Property Owners. By Robert 
Ha Salade cece ets. los Dec., 572 

Don’t Knock Your Own (Edit.), 
April, 216 


for the Contractor in Industrial 
Housing Operations. By R. F. 


. Duystersi . sees. ee Sept., 432 
for the Dealer. By the Old Re- 
fatler’s 333% Se sacks ees Feb., 115 


How Builder Can Get New, by 
Bricks and Mortar, 
Feb., 88; Oct., 489 
Making Your Printed Matter 


Bune Backy By, Ree Duy- 
SUCISE Leh Sess caren June, 316 

One Method of Increasing Silo, 
Jan., 54 
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Business (Continued) 
Planning for More. 
DitysterSez mite iis kates Nov., 532 


Canal Opened in New York State 
to Relieve Freight Congestion 
CEdite Retr te cetera: wets cine. June, 313 
Carpenter’s Diary, “Kinks” from a. 
By Hammer and Saw 
Jan.,27; April, 200; Oct., 476 
Cash System Is Coming........ Jan., 5o 
Catalogs of Interest to the Trade, 
Feb., 124; March, 178; April, 2260; 
May, 274; June, 322; July 371; 
Aug. 416; Sept. 468; ‘Oct. 512; 
Nov., 548; Dec., 584 
Cedar Chests, How to Make Them, 


GNGY WBubs) Bare: Wee HRs July, 370 
Cellar : 
How to Build a Dry. By W.N. 
ela tlaseyeayag-s) sweetie ches May, 255 


Waterproofing a (Corres.) .Jan., 32 
Window, Handy Kink in Placing. 

By J. ‘i Birnbatim.....*- Nov., 515 
Cement Deore hits in IOWin- ‘Sept., 430 
Chaplin Planes and Whitewashing 

Machines ((Gorres)), 5 s..0.:. 05 ‘Sane 
Chicken Coop That Can Be duided 
to.a Private Garage. By Hut Jen- 


Eyres on Steer a AE AN cls areke Dec., 558 
Chimney : 
Novel Flower Box Built Into. 
By Albert Marple....... Dec., 578 
Repairing Brick ,......... Feb., 90 
Chimneys: 
Do They Really Leak? By D. 
OPISAET Vie ee eee ies he cee Dec., 578 


Should Be Constructed, How 
House. By Ernest Drah 
Feb. 95; March 148 
Why They Have Poor Draft. 


By Harrison Fielding....Oct., 494 
Chinese Use for Roofs, What..Feb., 77 
Church: . 

bro iowa sli lemme se. s c.ck ote. Jans 1 


Cistern, Figuring Size of It, Material 


Necessary to “Build lie By -De 

Witte "COC. WGarsanent sys: ean July, 326 
Clocks, Construction of Hall. By 

Wi A. (Giesen Hee rare aan July, 326 


Collection Methods, How to Im- 
prove Them. By Edwin L. Sea- 


brooks yo! See ee. ee May, 271 
Colonial : 
Cottage, Attractive Architecture 
Ean eR Atria oe Aa April, 210 


ro) 
House Built in Connecticut, 
March, 165 
Columbus Real Estate and Building 


Stiows,, (ecchibitonseateere. ses Jan, 35 
Columns : 
Concrete Footings for Steel 
(Gores: WA a ciuen eee = May, 263 


Tables Showing How to Quickly 
Calculate Safe Load of Wood. 
Hoye VV een SGTeSeNe eae ae May, 265 


Colwell, Henry: 
Resignation of (Edit.)..... Feb., 112 
Letter of Appreciation (Corres.) 


March, 154 
Another Letter of Appreciation ° 
GCoryress) t4 Ae cee ee April, 215 
Comfortable Home in New England, 
Jan., 41 
Comments on Recent Articles (Cor- 
eS POA he ST «Ses nee Sept., 457 
Concrete: 
Barns, Ventilation.........May, 254 
Boards Used in Building Con- 
SERUICLION, @ as ocak oe Aug., 401 


Concrete (Continued ) 

Building, New Development in 
Unit. By H. Colin Camp- 
Deb <i Sea co ei ot eo Sept., 452 

.Building, Using Heavy Iron 
Ball to Wreck. By Robert H. 
Moulton meine tee Feb., 97 

Can Be Made Waterproof, How, 


March, 150° 


Cellar Wall Made Dry. By H. 

Colin Campbell 2 5.42-ne July, 346 
Coating with Cement, How to 

Get Good Results. By A.M. 

Wriolis’ CBA. ite July, 352 
Dairy Barn, How to Design One. 

By H. Colin Campbell. ..Dec., 579 
Deposited Under Water (Cor- 

TOSS) cic as sakA. = See Nov., 525 
Expansion Plug Wall....April, 209 
Feeding Floors, Construction of. 

By WG, Kaiser) Queer April, 208 
Fence Post! 5: 9) cers yee April, 209 
Floors Prevented from Dust- 

ing. By H. Colin Campbell, 


Dec., 580 
Footings for Steel Columns 
(UGOLRES.)).” Mar cam teeter May, 263 
Forms, Tithe Saving Clamp, 
Dec., 578 
Foundation Wall, Economical 


Construction. By D. W. Daley, 


Oct., 495 

ELOUS eC GOT. .)1,000;5 7c eee June, 302 
Houses for Workingmen, One 

hundred!) y...... 225 + <i Jan., 19 
Houses in Porto Rico, Construc- 

CLOMMOT forges he sche ee Aug., 396 
How Can Smooth Surface Be 

Secured (Corres.) ....2. July, 358 


Kink in Using (Corres.)..Oct., 505 
Kinks in Using It. By John Up- 

ONIN aie teh a dete alee eee Aug., 305 
Laying at Temperature 15 De- 

grees Below Zero...... March, 152 
Newly Placed, Protecting from 

Extreme Heat or Cold. By H. 

(Co aa BE ee eee Sept. 451 
or Brick Arches, Simple Form 

Rome By i. Ve Laughlin. .July, 353 
Pristering on (Corres. ) ...Feb., 107 
Porches, Handy Kink in Build- 

ing Them. By M, Dugan 

Concrete’ Goren eck Sept., 451 
Roofs, Repairing Cracks in, Jan., 22 
Save Money by Utilizing Waste. 

By ablee elieiSée. Sie: ae July, 352 
Silo for Twenty Head of Cattle. 

By Frank T. Fellner.....July, 344 
Stairway Form. By E. V. Laugh- 


ree oe. eee eee ee Aug., 401 
Stone Manufacture, New Pub., 
Nov., 536 
Swimming Pools, Constructing 
BRO}. o okowety. Cee i) ait 30 


Tombstones, How to Make Let- 


tering Mold. By James F. 
WielltvenMil Gece clown shee: April, 207 
Walls, Shallow Reservoirs (Cor- 
LESH) Teen eee Gane Oct., 504 
Walls on the Farm...... March, 151 
Watering Trough. By George W. 
Ghilds Ox;..42 ast e April, 207 


Work, Figuring Amount of Ma- 
terials Required (Corres.), 


: June, 311 
Concreting, Keeping Reinforcing 

Bars in Position. By A. M. Wolf, 

CAs Se ae Eee ap a Ay May, 256 
Construction, Is This Good (Cor- . 

gcc) go Wee Neorg eee oT ob ry kul July, 358 
Contest, How I Lower Costs, 

Feb., 112; July, 359 


Conventions Just Past (Edit.) March, 166 
Corn Crib, Rat-proof. By Frank T. 


ele teres ais ets. gre it Ine ae Aug., 385 
Correction in Government Restric- 
tions on Buildings........... Nov., 547 


Correspondence Course in Lumber, 
Feb., 92 
Costs, Contest, How I Lower, 
Feb., 112; July, 359 


Cottage: 
Building, Experience in. By Or- 
ris Kellar 2a.) 2a March, 136 
Stucco.\Goatedien |e Feb., 91 
Country House Details. By A. Ben- 


ton Greenberg, 
Oct., 490; Nov., 538; Dec., 570 
Curb Form Kink. By Scott Healey, 


Dec., 578 
D 
Dairy: ' 
Barn and Silo Planned for Con- . 
venience 4). . aii aan Feb,, .67 
Barn Built by a Building Age 
Subscriber ic o..92 2 eee Oct Hd 478 
Barn, How to Build a. By W 
E. Frudden. ........... April, 186 


Barn, How to Design a Concrete. 
By Hi. Colin Campbell. . Dec., 579 
Dealer : 
Handles the Comnisoait Prac- 


tice, How. By the Old ‘Re- 
tailer: Ao... cae eee Sept., 466 

More Business for. By the Old 
Retaiker: 77). eee Feb., 115 
Decay in Butldimgsinie. see /Oct., 510 


Don’t Knock Your ‘Own Business 
(Edits). a Ve. ee April, 216 
Don’t Repeat ‘the War Lies You 
Hear UE dit) eereeneL elas ‘Sept., 460 
Door: 
Butts, Finding Sizes (Corres.), 
Nov., 526 
Gedubde Quick Method of Set- 
ting Them. By Thorwald 
Thorson }):.. ee. eee Dec.,°555 
Doors Should Be Hung for Correct 
Swing, How. By E. J. G. Phillips. 
Feb., 89 
Doorway and Porch Details. ..April, 192 
Double: 
Hung Gothic Window Construc- 
tion’ (Corres) aa. eee Oct., 505 
Hung Windows. By Ernest Ir- 
ving ‘Freese.. o. 0-5... July, 336 
Drainboard and Sink. By Henry Si- 
AYVOT | i's wpe aus See June, 279 
Drawing : 
Architectural (New Pub.), 
March, 163 
How to Make Perspective, 
Oct., 486 
Dutch: 
ey House for Small Fam- 
PMR NY of Be RY... - June, 306 
Village for the Movies....Oct., 503 
Dumbwaiter Helps Bring Household 
Efficiency. By Paul D. Otter. 
Sept., 419 


E 


Echoes of the Noon Hour. , By Ed- 
ward H. Crussell, Jan., 15; Feb., 
104; March, 146; ‘April, 108; ‘May, 
246; June, 282; July, 334; Aug., 
382; Sept., 429; Oct., 479; Nov., 

534; Dec., 574 

Editor Meets Some Men with ‘Live - 


iclets PACE dit jites «4085. sone July, 362 
Efflorescence Can Be Removed from 
Brickwork ‘(Corres.) ....... May, 262 


England, Standardized Workmen’s 
Hoittses iinwstaom.nte = a4 05 ee Jan., 22 
English: 
Building Prices and Economy in 
Future Construction....Sept., 464 
Building Trades, War-Time Condi- 
tions. By John Y. Dunlap. 
Nov., 520 
Housing Situation a Warning to 
the United States (Edit.’) 
March, 166 
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Enlarging a House. By James F. 


1 aN ae Awe Acs a ee April, 201 
Equipment : 
Adopt Labor Saving (Edit.), 
FE eb., 112 
I Have Known, Some Builders, 
Feb., 76 


‘That Will Interest Builders, 
Feb., 123; March, 177; April, 
225,; June, 321; Aug., 415 
Estimating Figures Used in Mason- 
ry Work. By John Upton...Nov., 541 


Expansion Plug for Concrete Wall. 


April, 209 
Experience in Cottage Building. By 
COTPiSMAGCHATe. Gn keew i? «ee March, 136 
F 
Farm : 
Building Concrete Walls On, 
March, 151 
Buildings, Some Miscellaneous: 
By W. E. Fruden....... Oct., 477 
Fence: 
Built Without Posts...... Dec., 575 
Design for Paneled Board (Cor- 
BEGSe MP ater hicrhl > cero istetette June, 312 
for the Home. By ‘Albert Mar- 
i RS ee ee eee to March, 145 
ae Should Colonial Fence Be 
Designed (Corres.)...... Sept.,458 
Post and Mail Box. By Albert 
Nase my yen at hae g May, 253 
Financing Industrial Housing Proj- 
ects. By ee Natte ..... Jac SSeptjmg1 
Fireplace: 
Bricks L)ctail sea aae me oe, May, 240 
Brick; Details Of... 22.5 +4 Oct.. 506 


Feature Introduced in Califor- 
nia. By Albert Marple. .May, 255 


How to Design a. By Ernest 
BARN Sno thes COR ae April, 204 

Fire-Resisting Construction Costs 
CTE UTED lee | eyestrain June, 314 


Prshin. By ‘W: EE. Pitch... .March, 170 
nes Room Cottage, Brick and Stuc- 
pate SR eee Sept., 417 
Flag Pole, Queer Support for..Feb., 02 
Flashing Valleys, Proper Method 
CPOT LEGA MEN Tee, trac thn c Dec., 569 


Floor: 
Construction Over Porch to 
Keep Room Warm (Corres.), 
June, 310 
Plan, How to Secure Economy 


and Convenience. By Robert 
Ha; Stevenson Bites eae July, 240 
Floors: 
Can Shsig Floors Be Stiffened. 
(@orress) meen. June, 311; July, 358 
Flower Box Built Into the Chimney. 
iBy eAlbertuMarple.....,.:... Dec., 578 
Flues, Are Separate Ones Hse cotial? 
ByyC. Cao Pecks tau 2. a2 LOV., 543 
Form: 
Curb Form Kink. By Scott 
PA CALEY us, oes ach a detnsssefiens Dec., 578 
for Circular Brick Arch. By E. 
are Tater hi tlesrceyicr eae Nov., 544 
for Concrete Curb and Gutter. 
By Bmest, Dra... i.e. May, 254 
Foundation : 


for Bungalow (Corres.)..Sept., 456 

Wall, Construction of Con- 
crete. By D. W. Daley. .Oct., 495 

Wall, How to Make It Look 
Like New. By E. V. Laugh- 


iti Se Oct., 495 
Work, Hints. By I. P. Hicks. 
a Nov., 542 


Foundations of Stone. By Charles 
CA mrt ten, he Net ee e Feb., 93 


Framing : 
Details of Billy Sunday Taber- 
nacle Built in Chicago...July, 320 
Joints in Wooden Members to 
Withstand. Compressive, Ten- 
‘sile and Transverse Stresses. 
PS TESOL ITGALD ies: eyecare June, 278 
France, War Lumbering in. By Lieut. 
irom Lame EGei til KITE I i aeisns cee are Alene Oct., 509 
Freight Congestion Relieved by New 
York State Canal (Edit.)....June, 313 
Friendship Is a Big Asset (Edit.), 


Oct., 498 
Fruit House for the Farmer. By AI- 
bert atarple ~\jcs.. 22 0) Renae Aug., 400 
Furniture, Built-In, That Adds Con- 
venience to the Home. By Paul 
DROHED Panayh says cee oie voces April, 184 
Furnace Installation in May Issue 
Gritiotsed) . oe Se eee ce GEE June, 314 


G 
Garage : 
Chicken Coop That Can Be Add- 
ed to a Private. By Hut Jen- 
SOME eee ete ee sar Dec., 559 
Important Features in Design- 


ing Commercial. By Richard 
Rien arden mueen ci. ay: June, 292 
German: 
HPOUSII@ oittation sole... | Dec., 573 
price GF ixitigeyae ce ee. Oct., 508 
Girder Construction, Post Cap (Cor- 
TCSP rs ins, RANT cE a stil od April, 214 
Glue Joints, Hints on Making. By 
Chimes: Amino rca tt sosiciod April, 188 
Gothic : 


Roof Barn, How Rafters Were 
Laid Out. By C. E. Kelly, 


June, 284 
Roof for Barn (Corres.), 
March, 153 
Window, Construction of Double 
MIN OMeC@OEKeSs iar. . dea: Oct., 505 
Grain Elevator Construction (Cor- 
ECM aot: jee Aenea ae cle ew eNATIS.2) 380 


Grounds, Quick Method of Setting 
Door. By Thorwald Thorson. 


Dec., 555 
Government : 
Requires Paper Conservation 
GEES RRs tala Aatkee Oct., 498 
Restricts Bueiie ( Edit.) . Oct. 497 
Restrictions, Amendments. 
CEdst) ieee). Soke! Nov., 545 
Restrictions on Buildings, Cor- 
BECLIPIL Se! vant Le Lies ¢ Nov., 547 
Restrictions Entirely Removed 
ECCI: ab x aero Aat ets F Dec., 581 


What Is It Doing to. Solve the 
Labor Problems (Edit.) Sept., 450 
106 


Gutters, Shingle Course........ Feb., 
H 

Hall Clock Construction. By W. A. 
Gigsecnaeny sia ketsa: veka hiene July, 326 

Handrailing, Science of (Corres.), 
May, 262 

Heating Workmen Homes. By F. W. 
Ie hic MOY PE Ie Oct., 481 


Henhouse Built for Convenience and 
Efficiency. By M. E. Dickson. 


Aug., 384 
Hip and Valley Rafters, Obtaining 
Cmtso Ps UConnes i. cuts «ies ian, 30 
Hog House, Building a Modern. By 
JORMA MONE ee vautingic ds ws March, 161 
Hollow Tile: 
Church veers seek JR See Jan, I 


How to Build and Fireproof 
with. By J. J. Cosgrove, 
May, 252; June, 300; July, 346; 
Aug., 392; Sept.,449; Oct., 402; 

Novy., 540; Dec., 576 


Home: 
of Bungalow Type........ May, 258 
of Unusual Plan and Design 
Built at Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
Apr., 179 
Planning for Household Effi- 
ciency. By Edith Allen. .Dec., 557 
That Is Typically Colonial. Oct., 500 
Hospital Ward, Liberty Field. Jan., 13 


House: 
Built at Cleveland, Ohio, Thatch- 
ed JRoof ‘Effect.....2..... May, 227 
Built at Nepperhan Heights, 
Aug., 373 
Built at Atlantic City...... Dec., 549 
Chimneys Should Be Construct- 
ed, How. By Ernest Drah, 
Feb., 95; Mch., 148 
Dutch Colonial for Small Fam- 
ily, with Colored Insert. . June, 306 


Moving Operation ........ fan, 8 

of Brick and Stucco Built in 
WiSCOnsin«: sane oe. ania Dec., 564 

of “Colonial Types...’. . 3222! Aug., 404 


That Was Cut in Half and 


Moved. By Robert H. Moul- 

LOT as thes Pie bg Senet ae May, 237 
Was Enlarged, How a. By 

James pene lobarts jena oe Apr., 201 


Household Efficiency, Dumbwaiter 
Helps Bring it. By Paul D. Otter, 


Sept., 419 
Housing: 
Plans for Spending $60,000,000. 
EEC TEP ary tier. sce ce aes Aug., 408 


Problem, Let it Be Solved Right. 
By Noble Foster Hoggson, 
Sept., 424 
Situation a Warning to the 
United States, English. (Edit.), 
Mch., 166 
Situation in Germany...... Dec., 573 
How to Build and Fireproof with 
Hollow Tile. By J. J. Cosgrove, 
May, 252; June, 300; July, 346; Aug., 
302; Sept., 449; Oct., 402; Nov., 540; 
Dec., 576 


I 


Ice-Skating Palace, a New....Jan., 26 
Income Taxes Are Low, Comparison 
Showsshat s(Bidit. leans! Apr., 216 


Increase: 
in Building Costs for Past Eight 
Years. By W. A. Giesen. . May, 264 
Your Profit by Cutting Costs. 
lap (Ered aC eera Gees oo dene June, 310 


Industrial : 
Houses, Essentials in Planning. 
Won) el AOMmpPSONay oe Sept., 420 
Housing Business, Smaller Con- 
tractor Can Get. (Edit.) .Sept., 4590 
Housing Operations, Business 
for the Contractor. By R. 
Be aDuysterss sue .-& Sept., 432 
Housing Operations, Supplement 
Showing Best Homes Planned, 
Sept., 433 
Housing Project, Financing it. 
By C. J. Thompson....Sept., 431 


J 


Joints in Wooden Members Framed 
to Withstand Compressive, Tensile 
and Transverse Stresses. By Ernest 
DY eh y ES RAS ol eal. Reese aa eee Ole June, 278 


Kaiser Called the Devil Up....July, 367 
Keep Up With the Neighbors. By 


John Price Jones’); 3... 7: Oct., 510 
Kiln Drying of Lumber. New Pub., 

} July, 371 
“Kinks” from a Carpenter’s Diary. 

By Hammer and Saw......... Jan., 27 
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L 
Baborsaaee 
Problem, What the Government 
Is Doing to Solve It. (Edit.) 


Sept., 459 
Saving Equipment, Adopt. 
(Edit:) Wings Secah. eae Feb., 112 
You Can Help Mobilize It. 
(Editi) kee S03 ce aie Sept., 460 


Legal Department : 
Ad Signs, Can City Prohibit Ex- 
terior of Buildings to Be Used? 


Nov., 537 
Agreement to Trade, Can Man 
Lose His Property....... July, 360 


Architect, Can He Reject Lum- 
ber Furnished for Concrete 


OTN Sree. “env cement June, 288 
Architect Delays Work, Who Is 
Responsible: termes July, 361 


Architect File a Lien, Can?. May, 242 
Architect Is Unjust, Can Con- 


tractOormbexo ued ake cee Dec., 562 
Architect, Where Statute Pro- 
vides for Registration, Can 
Architect Practice if Un- 
licensed san Staaeemee ae Sept., 455 
ATCHIteCt Sule ite mernrnree Mch., 132 
Architecture, Can Corporation 
Practice Lt aveaeer serene Nov., 538 
Architecture Legally Interpreted, 
May, 243 


Architecture, What Laws Govern 

the Practice in Various States? 
July, 361 

Bank Check, Is Bank Liable for 
Stolenmoicnedsmaerr vee ce Feb., 78 

Builder, Has this Builder any 


Redressitaeee es doen oe Apr., 191 
Can this Bill Be Collected? 
Mch., 133 


Carpenters Refuse to Work on 
Material Coming from Non- 


Unione ShoOnsmeneert eres May, 242 
Compensation for Injured 

Workmen Relying on Verbal 

Promisemeenete isan see Dec., 562 


Contract, Does Unsigned, New 
Contract Abrogate Old Con- 


AL ACE DIE. renee, Se Oct., 489 
Contract, If You Sign One, 

Knowledge of Contents Is 

Supposed eee aes May, 243 


Contract, Is Verbal Evidence of 
Understanding at Signing of 
Contacte Vialidiqaer meee Aug., 402 

Contract Price Be Secured when 


Minor Changes Are Made, 
Can Balance oft wreree er Apr., 190 
Contract, What Is Breach of? 
Sept., 455 
Contract, When Printed and 
Written Clauses Conflict, 
Which’ Prevails)Rae ee Apr., 101 


Contractor Abandons Job, Must 
Owner Pay for Work Done? 
Sept., 456 
Contractor at Work, if Defec- 
tive, -Must Contractor Be 
Paid-eee. . Pe-cavereioe ser June, 280 
Contractor Can Only Recover 
for Materials and Labor Used 
if He Breaks Contract..Oct., 488 
Contractor Can Recover if Pre- 
vented from Completing 
Works ie. ike oe eee Mch., 133 
Contractor Cannot Be Deprived 
of Right to Recover if Work 
Is Done According to Speci- 
HCAatiOnsme ence Oct., 488 
Contractor Fails to Repudiate 
Materials Secured by Unau- 
thorized Agent, Is He Liable 
FOLD Aavinetl ti ie eee Oct., 488 
Contractor Liable for Work 
when Done in Accordance with 
Established Practice, Is?. May, 243 


Legal Department (Continued) 
Customs Not Universal, Can 
they Be Understood as Part 
ofsGonttact? s.cue nigh os Oct., 488 
Decision, an Interesting....Aug., 402 
Extra Work Is Ordered, Can 
Owner Secure Damages for 
Delayt: . ote. o hacen Apr., 191 
Extra Work, Question of..Apr., 190 
Freight Charges, Can Damage in 
Transit be Subtracted from? 
Feb., 79 
Incompetence Alleged, Does it 
Form Grounds for Damages? 
Dec., 563 
Inexperienced Employees, Must 
an Employer Provide Greater 
SaletyarlOmneenon wie Feb., 79 
Judgment Cannot be Obtained 
Against Soldiers and Sailors, 
Apr., 101 
Law Limits Height of Buildings, 
Can Height Below Maximum 
Be Regulated? -.....:. Nov., 537 
Lien, Can Architect File One? 
May, 242 
Lien, Can it be Obtained by Ven- 
dor of Portable Fixtures? 
Aug., 402 
Lien, Correction on Precedence 
of Lien Over Mortgage. Aug., 403 
Lien, Does Furnishing Material 
Give a Preferential? ....Feb., 79 
Lien Law Decision 
Lien Law, Where it Does Not 
Cover Entire Contract. .Nov., 537 


Lien of Dealer, Can Time for 
Filing it Be Extended by Un- 
authorized Delivery?....Dec., 563 

Lien Takes 
Mortgage, Does? 

Lien Waived by Builder, Can 


Eley Gollecti? 24. 2.c. eee June, 2890 
Lots, Where to Get Plans for 
then Ses eee. Coe Sept., 456 
Material, in Repairing, Who 
Does Old Material Belong to? 
June, 289 
Materials Not According to 
Speciticationsme seers Mch., 133 


Mechanics’ Lien, Can a Person 
Furnishing Engineering De- 
sions Obtain Onesee sere Dec., 563 

Mechanics’ Lien, When it Is Re- 
corded Must His Pendens 
Bet Recordedia 3-5 eer Dec., 563 

Name Changed, How Can it 
Bes Donets: sane July, 361 

Non-Union Shops, Can Carpen- 
ters Refuse to Work on Ma- 
terial Coming from them? 

May, 242 

Ordnance, Unconstitutional, Is 
it Valid Where Health of Peo- 
ple Are Concerned? ..... Oct., 488 

Owner, Can He Be Sued When 
Architect Orders Material 
Without His Sanction?..Aug., 402 

Owner or Contractor, Which Is 
Liable When Building Is De- 
stroyed in Course of Erection 
andelkepaire) eens e ee July, 360 

Owner Secure Damages for De- 
lay When Much Extra Work 
is'Ordered*Can? 2° ;* Apr., Ig! 

Owner Takes Possession, Does 
He Waive Right to Damages 
if Construction Is Faulty? 

July, 361 

Proposal, What .Is Public or Pri- 
vate? 

Relations Existing 
Owner and Contractor ..Feb., 78 

Sub-Contractor Waive Right to 
_ Mechanics’ Lien, Can?..Mch., 133 


Legal Department (Continued) 
Sub-Contractor, When He Does. 
Not Complete Work, Can He 


Be Sued?) .c7k ts, sae Aug., 402 
Sureties on Bonds........ June, 288 
Surety Company Need Not Pay 

ClainriforMiools< me Sept., 455 
Unnecessary Work, Must it Be 

Paid forge: cee Dec., 563 
Waiver, Whats it? =o eee Nov., 538 
Work Is Accepted, Is Waiver of 

Defects Implied?........ May, 242 


Working Days, What do they 
Mean in a Contract? 
Nov., 537; Dec., 562 
Lettering Mold for Concrete Tomb-- 


stones. By James F. Welliver, 
Apr., 207 
Letters, Putting Personality into 
them. By R. F. Duysters....July, 364 
Liberty: 
Bond, Why the Editor Is Going 
toiButy- a.) (Edits. ae Apr., 216 
Field Hospital Ward...... Jans ane 


Loan Army, Why the Editor Is 
Going to Enroll. (Edit.), 
Oct., 497 
Loan, Fourth One Brings Vic- 
tory Nearer. (Edit.)....Sept., 450 
Lintel that Does Not Sag, Details, 
Porch. By B. E. V. Laughlin, 
May, 231 
Little Chats with Big Builders..Jan., 40 
Lockers Remodeled to Comply with 
Fire Regulations. 
Maginnis 1.2.02. 2) eee July, 332 
Lots of Readers Have Written Let- 
ters to the Editor. (Edit.)..May, 266 


Lumber: 

Correspondence Course in..Feb., 92 

Dealer Handles Vexing Prob- 
lems of Retailer. By Frank 
Kneisley’ uc... 2 seetae eee Mch., 174 

Dealer, How He Can Profitably 
Handle Small Lot Sales.Sept., 462 

Prices, Steps Are Being Taken 
to Fix them, (Edit.)....July, 362 

Second-Hand Used to Reduce 
Building Cost. By George 
E.. “Walsh 2c ons ae Aug., 380 

Sold by Real Salesmanship. By 


Frank Kneisley... 256 ug., 410 
‘Trade. Conditions; =) .0cme Oct., 508 
Trade Faces Reconstruction 

with Optimism %2..seene Dec., 554 


Yard, Is a Good-Looking One an 
Asset? By C. E. Davidson, 
; : July, 369 
Yard of the Hoosier State..Jan., 51 
Lumbering in France, War. By 
Lieut. R. H. Faulkner....Oct., 509 


M 
Mail: 
Order Competition, How to 
Meet it. By G. Ernst. ...July, 368 
Order Competition, Useful Hints 


for Combatting. By C. E. 
Davidsonie.. seer eee Mch., 170 

Making Advertising Pay. New 
PUDM a seo kine oS sehen ree July, 371 


Mamaroneck, N. Y., Home of Un- 
uistial “Plan 90e6: ee eee Apr., 179 
Managing Business in War Time. 


New Pub) eee Sept., 465 
Management Applied to Construc- 
tion (New Pub.) ..... ater, Sept., 465 
Manufacturers Must Work for 
After-the-War Trade. (Edit.), ~ 
July, 362 
Manure Pit Eliminates Waste. By 
Franks, Fellnero’ : one) ee Dec., 560 


Masonry Work, Estimating Figures 
Used. By John Upton......Nové 541 

Materials for Concrete Work, Fig- 

uring Amount Required. (Corres.) 
June, 311 
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Mechanical Drawing Problems. New Porch (Continued) Restrictions (Continued) 

POD Seeraae Soltte re ods lealeeus Nov., 530 of Brick Built on to Old House. on Buildings, Government Cor- 
Military Successes, What Ones Will By ered Ab shores... a Apr., 203 FECULOM pee eres cue esieke + Nov., 547 
Bring Peace. (Edit) ...c.5.. Sept., 459 Roof of 28 Ft. Span, Support- on the Building of Small Houses, 
Mill Type Frames and Balloon Tim- ing a. (Corres.), Jan., 26 

bermsizess = (@orres.) nee. Aug., 389 Jan.,31; Mch.,155 Retaining Wall: 

Mirrors Refinished. (Corres).June,312 Portland Cement, What Is_ it? Designing One when Earth 
Motor: CEGTEGEN  iganreisincuradies < Nov., 525 Slopes at Top. (Corres.) .Dec., 569 
Truck Is Efficient Aid to Dealer, Porto Rico, Construction of Concrete How to Design One. By L. 

Apr., 221 FLQUSea «sone ee: orl haat Aug., 396 Goodman, C. E., 
Trucks Compared with Teams, — Postal Zoning Law. ( Edit.) ---- June, 313 June, 305; July, 349; Aug., 304 
Feb.,121 Post Cap and Girder Construction. Roof: 
Moulding Bent by Plowing and (Eorress) a eee wee. ook os Apr., 214 for Barn, Gothic. (Corres.), 
Kerfing. By Henry Simon...May,261 Poultry: . , Mch., 153 
Moving House that Was Cut in Half. House Built by a Practical Framing, Difficult Problem in. 
By Robert H. Moulton...... May, 237 Builder and Poultryman. By F (Corres!) ......-.+0, Jan. 33 
lat, lel, Siagoehaal yds aioe Nov., 522 Method eee Hee ve 
: N Houses Built in the West..Mch., 142 aie ee 2 a BeEICe I: 
National : Practical : Sept., 422; Oct., 484; Nov., 530 


Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, Annual Convention, 


Mch., 162 | 


Association, There Is Need for 
Co-operative Effort in One, 
Ociest0 
New York’s Theater Buildings, In- 


GREASE. IMM.) Maras eae athejojedls aneueen 
O 
Ontloostot TOLSs wee dn ss Sines Feb., 117 
Out-of-Door Furnishings. By Paul 
DROME SRR a eee: Feb., 83 
P 
Painter Avoids Spatter Marks. May, 235 
Painting : 
and Priming Woods on the Mar- 
ket To-day. By A. Ashmun 
Kell yaa aes toa ack Dec., 556 
Materiale hestse tor. a: 455 ; May, 235 


Paper Conservation Urgently Re- 
quired by Government. (Edit.), 
Oct., 498 


By Ernest Drah, 
Oct), 472)) Nove si19 

Stops and Box Sills Built in the 
Middle West. By Thorwald 


Partition: 
Construction. 


(Chorsentene ee tee ic ns Sept., 418 
Patriotism and” Building... ..). Hiatt 63 
Peace, What Military Successes Will 

Brincpite (Gb dits mcrae oc Sept., 4590 
Pergola: 


Construction, Information Want- 
ed Regarding. (Corres.).Jan., 30 


Construction. (Corres.)...Apr., 214 
Perspective Drawing, How to Make 

W@inew ts . eee eee es en as, Be Oct., 486 

Place Orders Early. (Edit.)...Feb., 112 


Plan, How to Secure Economy and 


Convenience in Floor. By Robert 
Ise Stevenson... aaa o. July, 340 
Planning: 
Industrial Houses. By C. J. 
[Ghoimpsoimnee a. aceeentes Sept., 420 


the Home for Household Eff- 
ciency. By Edith Allen... Dec., 557 
Plastering on Concrete. (Corres.) 


Feb., 107 
Plow-Plane Used as Marking Gage. 
ED Y Me LOWTY es aLnON anes aes July, 328 
Porch: 
Added to an Old Mansion. By 
WRN (I ESEN siete stats, «<i Oct., 474 
and Doorway Details...... Apr., 192 
Construction in Room Over 


Porch to Keep Room Warm. 


MIBOTT CE) AR TG arte'. cule June, 310 
for Small Home. By Albert 

PL Hole wangt. ha. avcbates Feb., 709 
Lintel that Does Not Sag. By 

Pie Vaslsanehbiny. . a 3.07 May, 231 


Made Attractive by Novel Feat- 
ure. By Albert Marple. .July, 351 


Concrete Work for the School 
and Home (New Pub)...July, 379 

Methods and Methods of Roof 
Framing. By Lawrence R. 


Keir, 
Sept., 422; Oct., 484; Nov., 530 
Price Fixing by Germans...... Oct., 508 
Prices: 
Are Rising, Build Now. (Edit.), 
Apr., 217 
Ben Bower Wal liv serene - Feb., 117 
Compared, In Last Eight Years. 
Bivp WV) Ara GTeSen anys ores May, 264 
in 1916 and 1918 Compared. By 
Jonns.U ptongeeeeceeee. : July, 339 
R 
Rafters : 


for a Gothic Roof Barn Were 


Raid Ont Howe, ByaG. E: 

Krelllinr, : Sumereruesvepsie scevareters's June, 284 
Framing Hip and _ Valley. 

(Corresoeeeree fees: Mch., 154 


Obtaining Cuts of Hip and Val- 
ley) (Gonress) mre. aee Jan., 30 

Railroads to Be Built to Highest 
Bincrency:  Cidit.) o Jon. 3 cur June, 313 


Rat-proof : 
Corn Crib Saves Money. By 
Mranieeieebielimens ss. a Aug., 385 
How House Can Be Made, 


July, 351 
Real Estate: 

and Building Show, Exhibitors 
ats Golumbtsie 1. eee. « Vane 
Show Competition, Columbus, 
Ohio, Some of the Designs 
Submittedisace.cnte sone Mch., 164 
Reconstruction Period ........ antes 
Registration of Architects....Jan., 35 

Reinforcing Bars in Position While 


Ww 
or 


Concreting, Keeping. By A, M. 
Vital ton Grate West sows. oe ee eves May, 256 
Remodeling: , 
an Old House with Wall Board. 
IBN? Jk, TER IRIEW NAYS on apene Dec., 552 


Jobs that Are Yours for the 

Asking. By Robert F. Salade, 
Oct., 482 

of Two-Story House into Three 


Story. By Owen B. Maginnis, 
Mch., 129 

Repairing Cracks in Concrete Roofs, 
ane 22 

Reservoirs, Concrete Walls _ for 
Shallow. mc Correse)eir-eere aes Oct., 504 
Residences OL osickanse aces Feb,. 8&0 


Restriction of Government Building. 


(CSN) Pe eer Se Mes ae eae Oct., 497 
Restrictions : 
of eee pet Entirely Re- 
ESTO VC CMe (CE Cite amie erin Dec., 581 
on Buildings, Amendments. — 
Cth Witenes ee ee... Nov., 
on ~Building and their iecte 
LEKGnhap yop oka hon ieee seach Oct., 497 


Framing, Using Steel Square. By 
George McMurphy...... May, 237 
How Steep Should it be? By 


Ernest Irving Freese....Aug., 403 
of 28 Ft. Span, Supporting a 
Orci CGorrese)ig-en:. Janes F 
‘Dritss see sme thisme Ones. Sater 
C@ortess) eae ea eo Sept., 457 
Roots, What the Chinese Use for, 
Feb., 77 


Round Timbers Framed for Tem- 
porary Bridge. By L. H. H. 
July, 320 


Rural Districts, Building in....Jan., 34 


5 


San Juan, Building Construction in, 
Jan., 47 
Scaffold, Making the Hanging. By 
ee Vise aciolilinires persist May, 251 
Scrap Lumber Can Be Used to Build 
a Swing. By W. S. Wilkin. .Apr., 220 
Screws, Some Hints on the Use of. 


By Henry asimon. es oe Nov., 517 
Scribing, Art of. By Owen B. Ma- 
PUI S' U eee ee yee UES os Jan eaeto 
Seasoning of Wood. New Pub., 
July, 371 


Septic Tank: 
Is Needed, What Size? (Corres.) 
| 3 Jan, 33 
Needed, Size of. (Corres.), 
Feb., 106; Mch., 153 
Settlement, Determining After Build- 
ings Are Constructed. (Corres.) 


j July, 358 
Shingle Course Gutters. (Corres. ) 
Feb., 106 
Shingling : 
a Boston Hip. By John Upton, 
Aug., 407 
Kinks that Save Time. By John 
Wp tonnes esierares sane Apr., 202 
Shipbuilding : 
for House Carpenters. By A. 


H. Brenzinger. June, 280; July, 332 
Practical Course in Wooden 

Boat and. New Pub....Nov., 536 
Ship Carpenters, Where Are they 

Being Employed? (Corres.) .Sept., 458 

Shop: 

Contractors’ Woodworking. 

(Corres. ) Feb., 107 
Installing Machinery Saves La- 
bor of Six to Ten Men. By 

ae NeeSartainee ye see July, 359 
Shops of Two Contracting Builders. 


(Corres) sah coe. ae Seok VEN. AO) 
Silo: ; 
Business, One Method of ‘In- 
CECASING: oer ae. Bearer Jiro, Gye 
Is an Essential Building. By 
Wise lin biriiGdderie «.kimtess Nov., 521 
Sills and Clapboard Marker, Com- 


ments on Anchoring. (Corres.) 
Apr., 215 


Sleeping Porch Construction... July, 331 


Vili 
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Small Houses: 
Restrictions on the Building of, — 
Jan., 26 
the Specialist in them Is the 


Man of the Hour. (Edit.), 
Sept., 400 
Soils Bearing Capacities. (Corres.), 
Aug., 388 
Southern Pine Manual. New Pub. 
July, 370 
Span: 
Bridging the Wide. By E. V. 
Ir inrolrthtal Wom qere, nists AD oe Mch., 141 


Roof Truss for Eighty-five Foot. | 
By Richard Shepherd ..Nov., 516 
Supporting a Porch Roof of 28 


Ht ¢Corres®) nese cae Mch., 155 
Sprinkler Heads, Removing Alumi- 
Tata tea (Conress) in temeaers Aug., 388 


Stairs, How to Find the Minor and 
Major Axis of a Face Mold with 
Unequal Tangents. (Corres.), 4 

Noyvy., 520 

Stairway : 

Built in the Residence of Wil- 


lam Ey Palmemgaicns \ecisr June, 290 
Good Form for Concrete. By 
Hae View leauiota inept see Aug., 401 
Was Canstructed, How a Beau- 
titein lee Aeron) Weeki Acces oh Feb., 108 
Stair Work, How to Lay Out a 
Pramegy oe. see oie oe Feb., 102 
Standardized : 
House, What Is the Future of. 
(TL iED) ee), SE ecto ice Dec., 582 
Workmen’s Houses in Great 
Bir tains Waa te te oes oe. Jan., 22 
Steel: 
' Columns, Concrete Footings for. 
(GOrcesy) Bee neces scree May, 263 
Square, Reading Board Measure 
Aine ely. Sc cps, Mes eo lce nee Feb., 92 


Square Used in Roof Framing. 


By George McMurphy... May, 237 
Stone: 
and Half-Timbered Home Built in 
Retsil yetice eee ae Nov., 513 
Foundations. By Charles King, 
Feb., 93 
Store Front Architecture...... Feb., 73 
Strength of Structural Elements. 
‘Newir Pali gaa erl. mee... Meete July, 370 
Stucco: 
and Timber House in Middle 
W 6Sbin ee Linh > Semen July, 354 
Wqgatedec ottay caer. mere Feb., 91 
CGoatedtilousel = aes Mch., 125 
Coatedt House) us saloiiee July, 323 
Colored (with Colored Plate), 
Feb., 99 
House, Attractive and Well- 
Platined! 0. cae ee ae ee Oct., 469 
House, Constructing the Back 
Plasfered': sn Gees ers ag Mch., 152 
Sunday, Billy, Tabernacle Built in 
CICA Ryn. opti aes eee July, 3290 
Swing: 


How Doors 


Should Be Hung 
for Correct. 


By Ee J.\G) Phi 


larahs Sete: . ee een Feb., 89 
’ Scrap Lumber Can Be Used to 
Build.a. By W. S. Wilkin, 
Apr., 220 
Table: 
Legs to Rail, Fastening. ..May, 231 
of Treads and Risers. By W. 


Pol Gieseniea (0, ee. e eae Aug., 370 
of Wood Beams for various 
Spanis:'/2n pepe. eee meee Mch., 134 
Tables Showing How to Calculate 
Sate Load of Wood Columns. By 
W. A. Giesen.:........,....May, 26e 


Terrazzo Floors, How to Construct, 


Feb., 98 
Tests for Painting Material. . May, 235 
Thatched Roof Effect Used on 


House Built at Cleveland, Ohio, 


May, 227 
Theater Buildings, Increase in New 
Yonkoren otf ae rclatee said ath, wet 


Timber Sizes for Balloon and Mill 
Type Frames. (Corres.)....Aug., 389 
Tigs from a Traveler. By, D: FP. 


AR a bare iatictic oeudene: oe cette July, 367 
Ton Mile as a Basis for Cost Fig- 
UTES, cht cee een ee Mch., 171 
Trade: 
Acceptance. By Edwin L. Sea- 
BEGOKIW. oi. os oe Steere Apr., 222 
Acceptance Question (Cor- 
TESS) Mint ids as os ORE June, 311 
Builders for the Dealer. By 
Frank Kneisley ........ ay, 268 
Treads and Risers, Table of. By 
W Ae Gtesent! 202i. roe. ee Aug., 379 
Trestle, Economical Way to Build 
Oneei By eA GAD eee Aug., 387 


Trimming, Suggestions for Carpen- 
ters. By Owen B. Maginnis. Nov., 524 
Truck of Proper Size Is Important. 
Bye Cale nom psoriee er are ey May, 270 


Truss: 
for Eighty-five Foot Span. By 
Richard Shepherd ..... Nov., 516 
Roof, Is this One Safe? (Cor- 
TES) Se Pk ee Sept., 457 
Turning White Elephants into 
Profit Makers. By Robert F. 
 Salade wa vehack ators coche settee Nov., 518 
Tusk, Tenon and Mortise, Framing 
a. (Corres.) 
Two Family House, Some Advan- 
TAG ESOT CAs io oe) rates Ce Se Feb., 11.4 


Unit Concrete Building, New Devel- 
opment in. By H. Colin Camp- 
Bell 0a ees ee Sept., 452 

Using Material, Quickly and Eco- 


nomically. By John Upton. July, 359 
V 
Valley Rafters, Obtaining Cuts for 
Hip: andi: @Corres.)) .2..00...- Jan., 30 


Valleys, Proper Method of Flashing 
them. (Corres. ) Dec., 569 

Vegetable Cellar Is Good Investment 
for the Gardener. By Chesla C. 


Sherlock: Aaa a see Nov., 523 
Ventilation for Concrete Barns, 
May, 254 
W 
Wall Board: 
as Building Material. By J. A. 
OES liar erry eae eee aero ke Feb., 74 
Building Construction Neces- 
sary. y L..H. Harvey. Aug., 376 
Construction for the Attic. By 
ielnia Winston) eee Apr., 187 
How Should it Be Designed. 
(Garres: eo 4. ae tas ee July, 357 


Kink that Speeds up Ceiling 
Work. By L. H. Harvey, 


Nav., 531 
Notes on the Manufacture of, 
Jan., 36 
How did it Originate? By Jo- 
‘seph ad OCS ee a Mch., 130 
Used in Building 100 Homes. By 
ae tl & ELALVOVE cera cae Sept., 425 
Used in Remodeling an Old 
worFouses’ By’ LH. Matury, 
* ; Dec., 552 
Used in Construction of $1,700 
PETAR Smee Me Ee June, 206 


EROTIC nT ie ake De 5 .Feb., 107 


War: 
After it, what then. (Edit.), 
Nov., 545 
Conditions and the Building 
Trades: (ath) . xcemeiee May, 266 
Has Affected Building Trades in 
Indiana, .iet@w wi... sereine May, 263 
Lies, Don’t Repeat Them. (Edit) 
Sept., 460 
Time Conditions in English 
Building Trades. By John Y. 
Dunlap*.Syec3.. <a Nov., 520 
Time Opportunities to Extend 
Your Business) ....suceee Apr., 218 


Waste Holder Made of Small Size 
near Lumber. By John Wavrek, 


ae « uaa 6 Seetc eleene teee May, 2 271 

Waterergnt How Concrete Can Be 
Made’ 2.953 cee Mch., 150 
Waterproofing a Cellar. (Corres. ) 
Jan., 32 

Water Tank, Building Leak Proof, 
June, 287 

We Are All in this War. By John 
Pricesffonésts oo. as 0 one Apr., 219 

What Is Meant by Keeping Store. 
By E.-E) Beti@.. v2 |. see Feb., 119 

Whitewashing Machines, Chaplin 
Planes and: (Corres.)..77tem Jan., 29 
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A Hollow Tile Church for the Suburbs 


A Stucco-Coated Building with an 
Open Timber Roof—Figures of Cost 


HE contractor and builder who is called upon 
to erect a variety of structures for rural 
communities is often confronted with the 

problem of doing this work where appropriations 
are quite limited, and which in many cases results 


‘in buildings that do not measure up to his ideas 


of what should be done. Where the contractor acts 
in an advisory capacity in the designing of such 
buildings, his counsel is valuable because of his 
experience in the construc- 
tion field and his knowl- 
edge of what may be 
accomplished with 
the most efficiency 
for the least expense. 


gently rendered the result is a building that will 
be the pride of the community and a tribute to the 
resourcefulness of the contractor. Evidence of this 
is to be found in all types of rural structures and 
there are exceptional opportunities for such prog- 
ress in the designing of churches. 

A subject of moderate priced construction has 
been selected especially for readers of the BUILDING 
AGE in the presentation of the Trinity Evangelical 
Lutheran Church at Ardmore, IIl., which has an 
exterior treatment of stucco on hollow tile, with 
interior walls of frame and an open timber roof. 
Through the courtesy of the architect we are priv- 
ileged to include not only a detailed estimate of 
the cost, but also comparative figures on the differ- 


General View of the Church Building.—Architect, Arthur U. Gerber, Chicago, III. 


There has been a growing tendency in recent 
years to improve such buildings along architectural 
lines, for the architect and the builder have real- 
ized that many artistic touches can be introduced 
in; the interior and exterior. treatment without 
increasing the cost to any appreciable extent. 


‘Where such service is conscientiously and intelli- 


ent types of floor construction. These show the 
possibilities for a great saving with one row of 
columns over a clear span, and, as built, a still 
greater saving by using two rows of columns. 

The church faces west and rests on concrete 
foundations to grade, having a length of 64 ft. 6 in. 
in the extreme, with a width of 34 ft. at the front 
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Side Elevation and Floor Plans of Hollow Tile Church for the Suburbs 
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and 387 ft. at the back, and a height to the apex of 
the roof of 26 ft. 8 in. The main entrance gives 
access to a hall which has a stairway 5 ft. 6 in. wide 
to the church, on either side of which are 3-ft. 
stairways to the Sunday school in the basement. 
One of the interesting features of the basement 
plan is a moving picture room under the main stair- 
way, which will be used to accommodate moving 
picture apparatus on entertainment occasions. The 
Sunday school is lighted by windows on three sides. 
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the present time chairs are used, but the future ar- 
rangement of the pews will leave a 4-ft. center aisle 
and a distance of 2 ft. from either wall. The altar 
is flanked on either side by a 11 x 8-ft. choir room 
and sacristy, each of which has two doors, one from 
the church and another from the altar. 

All footings for wall, columns, buttresses, foun- 
dation walls, water table, rear area walls and stairs 
to the basement and sachisty, concrete steps, door 
sills, chimney cap, cross, ete., are of concrete, com- 


eure se 


An Excellent Detail of the Main Entrance to the Church 


The floor plan provides two toilet rooms in one cor- 
ner, a boiler room in the opposite corner, and be- 
tween them a kitchen is provided back of a plat- 
form, with complete plumbing and cooking equip- 
ment. 

The church measures on the first floor 48 ft. long 
by 32 ft. wide, and is designed to accommodate 
twenty-four pews, 11 ft. wide, in two sections. At 


posed of one part Portland cement, three parts: 
sharp torpedo sand and five parts of crushed lime- 
stone. On the removal of timber “forms’’ all voids 
in exposed surfaces were neatly pointed with ce- 
ment mortar and the whole given a brush coat of 
cement and water. 

The entire basement and rear basement entry 
have a concrete floor 3 in. thick, composed of the: 
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same proportions as the other concrete. The floors 
rest on a 6-in. bed of clean cinders and have a 1% in. 
of top dressing of one part Portland cement and 
two parts torpedo sand. All concrete steps and 
stairs have the same final treatment as the floors. 

All exterior walls, buttresses, chimney, and side 
walls of outside steps are built of “Natco” hollow 
tile, the blocks being laid with the cores vertically 
in the walls, with faces scored with a special dove- 
tail to offer a good surface for the stucco finish. 
The mortar used for laying up the blocks consisted 
of one part Portland cement and three parts of 
sand, mixed to a smooth, moderately stiff mortar. 
Lime, well slaked and not exceeding 10 per cent, 
was also included in the mixture. 

All walls are 12 in. thick and buttresses 18 in. 
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floor beams to serve as bearing plates and are the 
full width of the wall. The same slabs are also 
used for working up to levels and story heights 
when the full or half blocks did not work out. Em- 
bedded at intervals of 5 ft. in the walls under the 
roof plates are 34-in. bolts 30 in. long, with nut and 
washers, projecting 6 in. above the top of the wall 
to allow the plate to be fastened down. The bolts 
were filled around with cement grout before the 
placing of the roof plates. 

One-inch slabs were also placed on the tile course 
directly below the bolts. The cement contractor 
built in the walls all furring strips and blocks and 
joist anchors furnished by the carpenter-contractor 
besides firmly bedding and filling in around all 
timbers, pointing around window frames, inside of 
brick molds and window sills, and bedded at wall 
plates in mortar on tile work. 

Interior lathing consists of partition and frame 
walls in auditorium and basement, altar arch and 
ceilings, choir room and _ sacristy 
ceilings, and entire basement ceil- 
ing, with pine lath laid 3 in. apart 
on the ceiling and 14 in. or more on 
the walls, with four nailings to the 
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A Vertical Cross Section with Roof Framing Details*—Scale 1 In. to the Foot 


thick, extending 3 ft. from the walls and corners. 
Where basement girders rest on the walls, the ver- 
tical cores of the tile are filled with Portland ce- 
ment concrete from the under side of the beams to 
the concrete foundation. The three buttresses near- 
est the rear and on each side of the building are 
filled with this mixture and have steel rods. The 
lintels over the openings in outside walls are formed 
of tile with horizontal cores, filled with concrete and 
reinforced with steel bars of the strength required. 

Terra cotta slabs 1 in. thick are set under all 


lath, and joints broken every 18 in., all put on 
horizontally. All corners were made solid before 
lathing. 

The inside walls of toilet rooms are lathed for 
cement wainscots from floor to the under side of 
the windows, with No. 24 gauge galvanized “Her- 
ringbone” expanded metal lath. All recessess in 
the tile walls were plastered, as were all wood lin- 
tels and beams and wherever woodwork joined tile 
walls with lath in the best manner. All lath lapped 
6 in. on tile and frame walls. 
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Inside plastering on walls, partitions and ceiling 
throughout except auditorium ceiling, entrance hall 
ceiling and concrete foundation walls, is two-coat 
work, except in the auditorium, altar and entrance 
hall, which have three coats. 

In the case of two-coat work, the first coat is 
lump lime and sharp sand, well mixed with 114 
bushels of best long cattle hair to each cask of lime. 
The second or skim coat is lime putty and washed 
sand, troweled to a hard, smooth surface. 

In the case of the three-coat work, first or scratch 
coat was the same as that specified for two-coat 
work. The second or brown coat the same except 
that 4% bushel of hair was proportioned to 1 cask 
of lime. The third coat was composed of lime putty 
and washed sand, floated with wooden or cork-faced 
float to even surface equal to rough sand paper. 

The contractor used two coats of “Adamant” for 
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to all tile work after thoroughly wetting the tile. 
The first coat was applied under pressure and well 
scratched before setting. Exposed frame walls at 
rear of auditorium and at sides of altar were plas- 
tered on galvanized Herringbone expanded metal 
lath, No. 24 gauge. Each sheet was drawn taut 
and lapped each side and end at least one mesh. 
Metal lath was made continuous around all corners 
by a one-piece turn. 

For the scratch coat the contractor applied at 
least 100 lbs. of “‘Stonekote’” scratch coat on each 
21% yds. of net surface, scratching the surface with 
an ordinary house broom, working both sides of all 
corners at once, having angles true to line and one 
solid piece. The corners were not stripped and 
this coat was allowed to dry at least 4 days before 
the application of the second coat. 

For the second coat at least 100 Ibs. ‘““Stonekote” 


Left Side and Rear Views of Hollow Tile Church at Ardmore, III. 


two-coat work and for first and second coats of 
three-coat work. Galvanized metal corner strips 
were provided on all exposed corners. 

Cement wainscot around toilet room walls about 
6 ft. high, top to line up with concrete foundation 
walls. These wainscots are of Keene cement. 

For waterproofing the tile walls there was put 
on one good coat of No. 232 Toch Bros. ‘‘R-I-W” 
over all inside surfaces of tile, with every part of 
the wall thoroughly coated. Where porous or ab- 
sorbent tile presented a reddish-brown appearance 
after the application of one coat, it was recoated. 
All walls when finished had a uniformly black ap- 
pearance, the plaster being applied after 24 hours. 

Qutside plastering on tile work and exposed 
frame walls, chimney and gables was three coats 
of cement plaster. The plaster was applied directly 


was allowed for each 24% yds. net surface, going 
all the way round with solid corners. This coat 
dried out before applying the third coat. 

For the final coat there was used waterproofed 
“Stonekote” rough cast, finished in workmanlike 
manner to secure an even rough surface. 

All plaster was laid well into the tile and ex- 
panded metal lath and run on uniformly to the re- 
quired thickness. Care was taken to see that no 
laps were made and that the job presented a uni- 
form surface. 

The girders supporting the first floor, trusses 
and all exposed roof framing in main auditorium 
and entrance hall are long-leaf yellow pine. All 
other framing throughout is No. 1 yellow pine. 

The main auditorium floor is supported by 8 x 
14-in. yellow pine girders, with 2 x 6-in. joists sup- 
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ports bolted to girder every 2 ft. with °*4-in. bolts. 
Girders are anchored at ends and strapped together 
at the columns. 

The floor joist center spans are 2 x 10-in. placed 
12 in. on centers with one row of 1 x 3-in. bridging. 
Floor joists spans are 2 x 8 in. placed 12 in. on 
centers. The joists are doubled opposite the but- 
tresses and furnished with anchors at buttresses 
and straps across the girders to form a continuous 
tie between the buttresses. The joist anchors be- 


Cross’ Section Main 


Looking from 
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ding placed 16 in. on centers, with double 2 x 4-in. 
cap and base plates on which the 2 x 6-in. joists 16 


-in. on centers are laid. 


The floor joists of choir room and sacristy are 2 
x 8’s, supported on the rear wall and partition. 

The entrance hall landing has 2 x 10-in. joists 
placed 12 in. on centers with one row of bridging. 
The stair stringers are 2 x 14 in. 

The roof framing over the main auditorium and 
entrance hall is exposed construction, the trusses, 
purlins and rafters being dressed on all exposed 
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Entrance Toward the Auditorium 
Doors—Scale 1/8 In. to the Foot 
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Details of Buttress and Framing—Scale 3/8 
In. to the Foot 


Rear Elevation—Sceale 3/32 In. to the Foot 


Miscellaneous Constructive Details and Elevations of Hollow Tile Church for the Suburbs 


tween buttresses are spaced evenly and the joists 
anchored to the front wall every 5 ft. 

The altar floor joists are 2 x 10 in., also placed 
12 in. on centers and supported on side partitions. 
Altar steps stringers are 2 x 12 in., placed 16 in. 
on centers, resting on basement partitions at lower 
end and double joist at upper end. Joists are an- 
chored to the rear wall every 5 ft. 

Part of the floor inside the choir railing is raised 
18 in. above the main floor level on 2 x 4-in. stud- 


sides. There are three full trusses and two half 
wall trusses in the main auditorium. The full 
trusses are securely anchored to the walls and but- 
tresses. The wall plates on the main auditorium 
side walls consist of two 2 x 12’s, anchored at each 
buttress with one 34 in. x 4 ft. 7 in. bolt, and be- 
tween the buttresses with two 34 in. x 8 in. bolts. 

The wall plates for entrance hall are two 2 x 10’s, 
anchored every 4 ft. to wall with %4-in. bolts. 

The roof and ceiling joists over choir room and 
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sacristy are 2 x 4’s, 16 in. on centers, supported on 
the rear wall and partitions, the roof being pitched 
towards the rear. The plates on the tile walls for 
these rooms are two 2 x 10’s bolted to the wall 
with 34-in bolts. 

Roof rafters over altar are 2 x 4 in. placed 16 in. 
on centers and trussed together with curved ceiling 
joist cut from 2 x 6-in. stuff. 

Roof rafters rest on side walls of altar, extended 
above choir and sacristy roofs to receive them. The 
plates on this wall are two 2 x 4’s spiked together 
to the top of the studding. The altar roof is se- 
curely anchored to the rear gable and framed to 
the rear auditorium wall. 

The roof joists over the coal room are 2 x 4 in. 
and rest on 2 x 8-in. plates bolted to the walls. 

All interior partitions shown are of 2 x 4-in. 
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this increase being made with 2-in. furring strips 
spiked to the studs. 

A truss is constructed over the altar arch be- 
tween the arch and the roof, the truss following 
the form of the arch. 

The entire roof over the main auditorium and 
entrance hall is sheathed on top of the rafters with 
Y, x 6-in. yellow pine ceiling of same quality as 
interior finish. The beaded side is turned down to 
form finished ceiling. On top of ceiling roofs is 
laid one layer of Cabot’s double ply asbestos cov- 
ered deadening quilt, nailing % x 2-in. strips on 
top of felt quilt over all rafters and purlins. 

All roofs and outside surface of stud walls are 
covered with 7% x 6-in. matched hemlock sheathing 
and nailed to every bearing with two 8d nails. 
Over this sheathing was placed one ply of Cabot’s 


View in Sunday School Room in Basement Showing Entrance to Kitchen at Rear of the Plat- 
form.—The Door at the Left Hand Leads to the Boiler Room 


studs sized to a uniform width and set 12 in. on 
centers. Partitions stand on double 2 x 4-in. plates 
with 2 x 4-in. caps. Where partitions come over 
each other the studs are continuous from basement 
floor to caps. Trusses are provided over all open- 
ings in partitions and all partitions not supported 
from below or where required to take loads are also 
strongly trussed. 

Partitions are bridged diagonally with 2 x 4-in. 
pieces cut in between the studding every 3 ft. in 
height. Partitions forming rear wall of main audi- 
torium are carried up to support roof and form 
rear, outside wall. This partition is increased 2 in. 
in thickness above the choir, altar and sacristy 
roofs to accommodate the truss over the altar arch, 


waterproof sheathing paper, and over the sheath- 
ing paper on exterior frame walls were placed 
1 x 2-in. furring strips, 16 in. on centers, ready for 
lathing, which was covered with ‘‘Vulcanite’’ roofing. 

The underflooring of the entire main floor, in- 
cluding the landing in the entrance hall, is cov- 
ered with hemlock boards. All end joists are cut 
over a beam and the flooring laid close to walls. 

All double hung window frames are arranged for 
spring catches and do not have sash weights. Base- 
ment and entrance hall frames are arranged for 
casement sash hinged to swing in. All sashes are 
of cypress and 1%4 in. thick. 

All inside finish is hard pine; doors are paneled 
and moulded stock. The doors, except front en- 
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trance, are veneered on a white pine core. Front 
doors are 8 in. thick built up of three thicknesses 
and paneled, and all inside doors are 1% in. thick. 

Outside doors have rabetted and beaded frames 
of solid yellow pine. Front door frame is 3 in. 
thick—all others 1% thick. Inside doors on 
main floor have 5£-in. maple thresholds. 

The stairs in the front entrance have maple 
treads 11% in. thick and %-in. yellow pine risers, 
the treads having moulded nosings with 34 x ¥-in. 
moulding beneath. Newel posts are built up 6 x 6 
in. square with half newels at the top of the stairs. 

The entire main floor and entrance hall landing 
has 13/16 x 2-in. maple flooring, all joints being cut 
over a bearing in each case, the flooring breaking a 
joint in every course. 

The carpenter-contractor was called upon to fur- 
nish a yellow pine pulpit with maple floor and 
treads. 

The building is steam heated by a Pierce down- 


draft boiler, the radiators in the basement being 


carried on the ceiling and first floor units standing 
securely on the floor, two radiators being also pro- 
vided in the main entrance hall. 

The building is piped for gas and wired for elec- 
tric lighting, the latter including cross on roof. 

Plans and specifications were prepared by Archi- 
tect Arthur U. Gerber, 1247 Edison Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill., through whose courtesy we give the cost 
figures and data on the comparative cost of the dif- 
ferent types of floor construction. 

The carpenter-contractor was H. C. Haas, Oak 
Park, Ill.; the mason-contractor was Charles M. 
Youngberg, and the plastering contractor was 
Knudson Bros., both of Ardmore, Ill. 


Detailed Estimate of Cost 


Outside walls,. cement plaster on hollow tile. Inte- 
rior walls, frame. Open timber roof. Vulcanite shin- 
gles and concrete foundation to grade. 


BExcavationseS): Cuerydssi@) o0Ch nine are telers elelenenehoneysiant tremens $192.00 
Concrete foundations 63) cus yds.) @)%f.O00 Nem eiac aac tsre iene 441.00 
Tile walls, 2928 sq. ft. of 12 in. wall @ 30c =$878.00 
348 sq. ft. of Sin. wall @ 20c= 70.00 948.00 
Outside plaster, 384 sq: yds) ©) Gl 25 je cite entices ers rele nielione 480.00 
Inside plaster (auditorium floor), 391 sq. yds. @ 40c snatansiie aescanens 156.00 
Inside plaster (basement), 340 sq. yds. @ 40c...............-. 136.00 
Basement floor, concrete, 1530'sq. ft. @ 10e...............5. 153.00 
Auditorium floor, 12 squares @ $40.00 per square............ 480.00 
Altar, sacristy and choir room floor, 272 sq. ft.— 40 
Entrance 130 sq. ft. squares @ 
= $29.31 
402 sq. ft. . 117.00 
Shincles; 20 squares, @ S700 vances ah ee tenet eee nee 140.00 
Gravel roofing, 1:5 squares @ $4.50.........-..2-22.0+8+45-0% 10.00 
Roofsheathinge,/22' squaress@)$4.30) cscs aie eyenieienstchoieustes iene 95.00 
Wallisheathine: 1-5.squares @ $4.30) pec.) cere ceeienrenre tel 7.00 
Wallfurmnge 5 squaresi@t2c00 meen ere ee eee et iieranls 4.00 
Insulation; 24 squares) @50c¢s% oe an seein er oon eileen ie teers 12.00 
Frame walls; 12'squares @1$5.00 un sees ae ie eee ere tet 60.00 
Main roof framing, 16.4 squares @ $12.00................... 196.00 
Roof framing, kalance, 8 squares @ $6.00.................4. 48.00 
Guttersy1027tt @ s0cer eee $30.60 
Downspouts, 80 ft. @ 20c.......... 16.00 
Flashing G4 ft. @ Geo aoe: 26.24 Ah aretha teens 73.00 
Paintingand staining. y. 7) cares sae Se ote se osteo te ee ema 100.00 
Hot water heating, 400 sq. ft. radiation @ $1.00............. 400.00 
Bleetne hehtine, 33ilights @/$3q0 0st aseire terete mere 100.00 
Millwork, 'glassiand hardware). ence geese cetera 968.00 
Stair Work teaac Seta me ck ce TORE eS GOL S CIRC Ee eee 100.00 
QOutsideicornice; 100i. @/ S30 cams oer os eke lee eee 30.00 
Phusmnbimge asics ss < cies hud aeake ote een eneon soa tien merase eee 400.00 
Total cost of material and labor on 40c per hour basis...... $5846.00 
Addi3i595 ona0)9o 1orjoocadl anon aa eae: cei renee 1096.00 
$6942.00 
Total cost of material and labor on 55c per hour basis being as 
ULE icici ec ia Sok a ese Es Ts. So RC Tae eee $6942.00 
10% contractor's protit, «sen soc) « "> ne ara eeemereinie leas 694.00 
Totalvestimvateds Gost rer..c stessecis 4 emis cameron Mn Reeth ieee $7636.00 


Actual/eost; as: Dull timescenysters e.Seecur nro acyatoieeatole casters one poet 
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Comparative Estimate of Different Types of Floor 
Construction 


These show great saving possible with one row of col- 
umns over clear span. As built a still greater saving 
was effected by using two rows of columns. 


Cost of Floor in Main Auditorium for Clear Span in Base- 
ment with Yellow Pine Jcists. 


6’x16” joists, 12” centers........--+-+- 
No: 2) y: bp. under floor... vem seek eee 
Papers, cd rteciietie ee iets ack rcha to es terareigs 50 
No. 1 select maple floor...........---- 


$61 @ 86 i AGRI 
5 bie 
12 squares @ $61.86........-+++++05% $742.32 


Varnishing s)apueienett let teyeteieeurtelvreisi r= enonyis 
Per SQUATG Hern ater ete eine tential satay 


Cost of Floor with One Center Girder and Three Columns. 
3”’x12” joists, 16” centers.. $11. 56 
1—10’x12” y. p. girder 10 70" 

long, 
16"'x6" y. p. posts, 8’0” long 

124 B.M. @ $42.00... .. $5.20 
S8stirrups @ $1.30 each..... 10.40 } 
2—12”x12’x1% plates, 41 lb. 

@ e's Sener ore 1723 
1— 34”x2” plate, 2’0” long, 

Slbs\@ Seramet-ercers 15 
1—2.5’ x 2.5’ x 1.5 concrete 


base, 44 yd. @ $7.00..... 2.33 
$19.31 +3 =$6. 44 
No. 2 y. p. underfloor...... 3.74 
Wed 62) UNREREEE hor, o ora i ee Olap eaane .50 
No. 1 select maple floor. ... 1227 
Mar nishinc aie ere ter 4.40 
3S QU ane tment sats cue ere $38.91 
12 squares @ $38.91........ $446.92 
Cost of Floor with Steel Beams 
12” 1'@ 2 ae 32/0.) LOT ees yon ste ste tahsitele 880# 
2 anchors OESGR Rae nc DO Ce. ee 6 
24 34x>% hoole bolts @O:37-40)) 4/2 cen reer 


| [g! fen tne 
: 8937 @ 3c =$26.79 per beam 
Supporting 2.33’x30/ =70 sq. ft. = 
$26.79 X100 


—— $38. 30 
70 

No. 2 y. p. underfloor.... $3.74 
Paper. 2c «eee eee . 50 
No. 1 select maple floor.. 12.27 
Varnishing... 4.40 
Furring, "x Ae 16” centers 2.18 

Per-squatemamrn ne ce $61.39 | ‘ | 
12 squares @ $61.39... $736.68 beara aes | 


As the church here described was erected a few 
years ago, since which time building costs have very 
largely advanced, the above prices will not apply 
at the present day. 


Novel House Moving Operation 


Several times we have referred in these columns 
to important house-moving operations on the 
Pacific coast, one of them having to do with the 
transportation of the Ohio state building at the re- 
cent Panama-Pacific Exposition by means of barges 
towed by tugs across the bay for a distance of many 
miles to its new location. The latest undertaking 
of this nature was the placing on a barge of the 
Virginia state building at the Panama Exposition 
and towing it across the water to Santa Venetia 
about two miles from San Rafael where it will be- 
come the home of the Washington Club. The Vir- 
ginia building was modeled after the home of Wash- 
ington in Mount Vernon and now instead of facing 
the Potomac, it will face the waters of Santa Mar- 
garita Canal, an inlet of San Pablo Bay where it 
commands a splendid outlook of water while the 
background consists of forests and hills. The 
grounds are terraced just the same as they were in 
Mount Vernon and in every respect it is the inten- 
tion to carry out the Mount Vernon idea. 
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View in the Auditorium of the Hollow Tile Church at Ardmore, Looking from the Main 
Entrance Toward the Altar 


View in Auditorium Looking from the Altar Toward the Main Entrance of the Church 
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The Art of Scribing 


A Branch of the Carpenter’s Trade Which Involves a Rather Clever 
Handling of Tools—What an Expert Has to Say on the Subject 


By OweENn B. MAGINNIS 


operations included in the trades necessary to 

successful carpentry work is the practice of 
scribing, it being applicable in almost all trades, 
although frequently, as in iron and stone work, it is 
usually termed “fitting” or “fitting to or into,” but 
in carpentry, joinery, woodworking, stair building, 
etc., coping or scribing are the most usual and per- 
haps the correct terms. 

Primarily it might be said again that the work is 
“scratched to” by tools especially intended for that 
purpose and illustrated in Fig. 1, where a metal 
scriber is depicted, but for general marking work 


MONG the many supplementary mechanical 
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Fig. 83—A Pair 
of Spring Cal- 
ipers 


Fig. 2—A Pair of Wing Dividers 
Illustratitng the principle of 
Seribing 


noticed each point on the leg of a pair of ordinary 
carpenter’s dividers is supposed to have “scribed” 
or marked two lines parallel to each other as A-B 
and C-D. The left leg A-B sliding against a 
straight edge it follows that the line C-D will also 
be straight, but should the line scribed to be curved 
or crooked like H#-F, then the line G-H must of 
necessity be likewise irregular and curved and fol- 
low the outline of E-F from end to end. 


Fig. 5—Coped or Scribed Ends of Moldings 
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Fig. 4—Sections of Various Moldings 


The Art of Scribing—Various Tools Used in the Work 


the wing dividers shown in Fig. 2 or the spring cali- 
pers in Fig. 3 are mostly employed, the latter being 
best for the harder woods such as oak, maple, etc., 
or on polished varnished surfaces or again on mar- 
ble, onyx and bronze by reason of the hard temper- 
ing of the steel points. 

The principle involved in scribing can be easiest 
explained by means of Fig. 2, where it will be 


The value of this simple method will be appre- 
ciated by a study of the sections of moldings in Fig. 
4, where cross-sections of three elementary mold- 
ings are given with one shelf cleat and one base 
block. On rentrant or inside angled returns, these 
details must be coped or scribed to the curvature 
of the members each to each in the manner indi- 
cated in Fig, 5, where the ovolo d fits into the cove a 
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in Fig. 4, the door stop b into b of Fig. 4. The pic- 
ture mold c to ¢ in the same figure and the end of 
the shelf cleat d to d by the same method so that 
coped or scribed cuts are really the reverse of the 
actual contours of the surfaces and moldings. At 
the bottom is shown a base block scribed ready for 
sawing out to fit on the left side corner against the 
baseboard. 

The five samples of cross or sawn sections of base- 
board illustrated on the upper part of Fig. 6 have 
their right and left hand inside return corners 
scribed. For example, A directly under D is the 
correct shape of the end as scribed and sawn to fit 
closely; B, the second section, has three members, 
each of which must be scribed and fitted separately 


; 
p 


Fig. 6—Sections and Scribed Ends of Various Forms of Base 
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in every case be carefully executed by experienced 
and skilled workmen. 
We see in Fig. 7 the end wood of an oak plate or 


' Dutch shelf, as many call it, with its necessary re- 


turned scribed adjoining piece, the dotted lines ex- 
plaining how each member fits to its fellow. 

Right here we might draw attention to the use of 
a miter box in scribing. The mitering of moldings 
and trim is too familiar to readers of the BUILDING 
AGE to require extended description here, yet it will 
be found that if in scribing work any of the mold- 
ings given in this article or of any other profiles 
whatsoever, they are first sawn in the miter box to 
a 45 deg. angle cut will give the exact coped or 
scribed shape. For this purpose many excellent 
cabinet makers, carpenters, marble workers, etc., 
employ a deep miter box or the bevel set to the 
necessary angle. 

For intersections on acute and obtuse angles in- 
volving details resembling those shown in Fig. 8 
there will be demanded a different slope to the back 
according to the angle of each joint, which can only 
be determined by the direction of each piece as 
shown on the plans and details furnished by the 
architects and which each mechanic must thought- 
fully consider before he commences to manipulate 
the materials. It must be remembered that these 
details generally come from the shops and factories 
finished and ready to set up so that the utmost care 
and precision must be exercised so that the work- 
man will be sure of the accuracy of each cut, fitting 
and scribing in order not to waste stuff or time. 

More particularly is this true of sheet metal, 
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Fig. 7—Section of a Plate Shelf or Rail with Scribed Right- 
Hand Return End 


The Art of Scribing—Various Forms of Base: Also a Plate Shelf 


from the bottom up as they occur; C is something 
similar to ‘C, and D and EF are simple. Frequently 
baseboards are from 8 in. to 16 in. wide and have 
several members and moldings, all of which must be 
scribed to close joints. 

Concerning bronze, galvanized or cast iron, mar- 
ble or zinc, base blocks, molding, plinths and such 
like materials the same rules apply to them as for 
wood and the ends must be chiseled, filed or sawn 
to the exact reverse outline of the surfaces scribed 
to and slightly beveled under from the outer face 
surfaces to fit against the piece scribed to. Sim- 
plicity and elegance are the keynote in modern in- 
terior and exterior finish and trim. Numerous elab- 
orate moldings are not in vogue at present so the 
scribing workmanship is not so difficult, but it must 


which cannot be pieced out like wood, especially as 
to ceilings, likewise too of marble, onyx and the 
valuable stones which are very expensive and ornate 
must have the highest of skill expended on every 
detail in order to obtain a perfect result. 

In any of our first-class hotels, public or office 
buildings erected in recent years scribed work in 
wood, metal, stone and marble may be seen in evi- 
dence with the joint workmanship so finely done as 
to be invisible to the naked eye. Now we show an 
onyx cap or door cornice in a corner of the hall of 
an office building, Fig. 9, scribed on the right-hand 
corner. Let me here advise that interior mitering 
on inside angles can never be satisfactorily done, as 
the settlement of a wall, the jarring of a door, etc., 
will put it out of place and spoil the joints, but if 
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scribed joints be employed, the work will be stable 
and ornamental. 

In the absence of dividers many simple expe- 
dients may be used. in scribing. For instance, a 
% in. or 1 in. block placed against a wall or piece 
of base or shelf board with a lead pencil drawn 
across the piece will give the exact direction of the 
saw cut. Similarly with a 114 in. or 1% in. block 
or a piece of the woodwork or metal itself as 
wrought may be set on end and the piece to be 
scribed marked out with a pencil or point scriber 
or again stiff sheet paper or cardboard will make 
an excellent handy pattern to mark scribed ends 
from, if they be many in number. 

A scribed marble base or skirting is represented 
in Fig. 10, and here we find one of the most difficult 
forms of scribing known to building science, as 
each joint on top of each stair tread and nosing de- 
mands the most tedious and neatest fitting. It is 
usually done with dividers or from the steps them- 


Onyx 


Fig. 9—Marble or Onyx Door Cornice or Window Head with 
Its Scribed End 


Fig. 8—Section of Ceiling Beam With 
Scribed Return End 


Its Right-Hand 
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Time and care are necessarily expended on the 
operation in order to maintain its accuracy. 

Finally it might be said that only experience and 
the mechanic’s own good judgment are the safe 
guide as to when the art of scribing may be neces- 
sary and successfully applied, but it should be cul-. 
tivated and practised as a part of the education of 
those in the trade who may be called upon to do 
work of this kind where it is essential. 


A general contract has just been awarded for 
the erection of a six-story show. room and office 
building at the northeast corner of Broadway and 
Fifty-fourth Street, New York City, the estimated 
cost being about $300,000. The building will oc- 
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Fig. 10—A Scribed Base or Skirting 


Various Kinds of Work in Connection with Which the Art of Scribing Is Used 


selves, but this is a long and serious job and is gen- 
erally executed by experienced stair builders in 
stone or wood. 

Among the more important kinds of work for 
which scribing is used are the fitting of trim on 
door and window jambs to plastering on walls or 
to bare brick walls where the surfaces are uneven 
or out of plumb. In these cases it is usual to tack 
the casings temporarily plumb to the edges of the 
jambs and scribe down with the dividers. On floor 
base the same methods are practised except in the 
examples illustrated in Fig. 11, where the floor is 
on a grade so the piece must be tacked to the wall 
with a spirit level placed on its upper edge to insure 
its position and then the bottom side is scribed to 
the pitch of the floor as indicated by the dotted line. 


cupy a site 129.6 x 54.7 ft., and will be occupied 
exclusively by the Ford Motor Company. The site 
was to have been improved originally with a sixteen- 
story combination office building and hotel, the up- 
per floors of which were to be leased to the Hotel 
Woodward adjoining. The contract has been 
awarded to the Longacre Construction Company, and 
the architects who prepared the plans are A. Kahn 
and E. Wilby. 


The Government is reported to have reached a 
decision that tree-nails or wooden pins used in ship- 
building must be of locust or eucalyptus. The black 
locust will be the particular species used. 
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THE MODEL OF THE FIELD HOSPITAL WARD SHOWING TWO OF THE SIDE SECTIONS OPEN 


The Liberty Field Hospital Ward 


A Unit Construction Which Is Portable in 
Form and May Be Converted Into Dwellings 


T the present time great interest attaches to 
all forms of hospital construction for use 
under any climatic conditions, and every one 

is therefore likely to give more than passing atten- 
tion to the pictures which are here presented, show- 
ing as they do a model of what is known as the 
Liberty Field Hospital Ward, adapted to army, Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., and canteen building types. It 
is of the unit construction, and can be converted into 
dwelling houses of any size, in multiples of 5 ft., 
and used in the reconstruction of devastated towns 


and villages in the present war zone. The model 
represents the latest features of the British and 
Canadian army hospital design, and the details of 
the plan were worked out by H. F. Beers, superin- 
tendent of construction in the Museum of Natural 
History of New York City, under the direction of 
Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, president of the insti- 
tution. Dr. Osborn has for several months been 
making a study of the housing conditions in the 
cantonments, and has been in close touch with lead- 
ing army surgeons in Europe. We understand that 


Another View of the Field Hospital Ward Showing All Sliding Side Sections Closed 


C.F 


the specifications are now being considered by the 
Federal authorities. | 

The hospital is so ingeniously fashioned in 5-ft. 
units that it can be erected or removed readily by 
unskilled labor. The collapsible parts can be packed 
in small space either for shipment over seas or for 
transportation on motor trucks. All the work on 
hospitals of this kind could be done by few men, as 
the structure would be shipped from this, country 
as a finished product. 

Hospitals built in accordance with the plan here 
indicated can be arranged in various sizes, but an 
average one would be 24 ft. in width and from 150 
to 160 ft. in length, with a height of 171% ft. to 
the ridge of the peak roof. Owing to the hung 
ceiling, there is a large air chamber above it, which 
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and unrolled. The convalescent soldiers will thus 
have the opportunity to sit in comfort in the open 
air, well outside of the ward. ; 


The Roof Truss Folded, and Also Assembled for a 24- 
Ft. Span, 6-Ft. Rise 


The pictures which are 


represented herewith show 
the porch side of the building, 
also with some of the panels 
opened, and also with the 


panels closed. 
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The interior partitions of 
wood with Compo board pan- 
els separate the space into 
convenient wards, kitchens 
and nurses’ apartment. 

It was intended that how- 
ever efficient the structure 
might prove as a hospital, its 
future use was to be consid- 
ered on a parity with its pres- 


Partial Plan of the Building 


serves for ventilation and insures an even tempera- 
ture in all weathers, this being one of the most 
important features of the structure. There are 
quickly adjusted ventilating devices overhead which 
can readily be reached with a hook by the nurses 
and attendants. 

The air circulates through louvres at the top of 
the building and at apertures under the eaves. 
There are also air chambers in the sections of walls, 
and additional protection against the variation of 
the thermometer is assured by thicknesses of paper 
in the cellular fabric. The floor is built in the same 
way, and it is intended that foundations of the 
building shall be protected against the wind. An 
idea of the floor construction is indicated in one of 
the pictures presented herewith. 

The side sections can readily be pushed out from 
their accustomed alignment into a small track at 
the top of the outer walls and shoved entirely out 
of the way. All the sides of the hospital can thus 
be exposed on warm and pleasant days, or the panels 
may be so manipulated as to screen half of the 
length as shown in one of the pictures. 

On one side and at one end are commodious 
porches, the supports of which are held in place by 
devices similar to the steel hooks used in binding 
together the joints of old-fashioned beds. The roof 
of this veranda is of canvas, and can easily be rolled 


ent mission. The parts are 


Showing the Construction of the 5x 8 Ft. 
Side Panels 


Sliding 
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adjusted with such care that the buildings may 
eventually harbor thousands of homeless returning 
to the devastated areas of Belgium and France. 
Given the two ends of the hospital, as many units 
as required for the housing of a family could be 
utilized. The material is cedar, which, under nor- 
mal conditions, would last for many years. The 
end panels are 4 ft. 9 in. by 8 ft., and those on the 
side are 5 ft. wide by 7 ft. deep. 

The floor sections are 5 x 7 ft., and the ceiling 
panels are of the same dimension. As each side 
section has two windows, the houses of the rehabili- 
tation would be light from the beginning. The par- 
tition panels are 5 ft. wide and 111% ft. high. 

The roof trusses are of steel, so ingeniously 
hinged that they can be folded into small compass, 
as shown in the illustration, transported easily, and 
then opened up again like gigantic jackknives. 

Although the temporary hospital of the new order 
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was intended to be heated by steam from plants 
outside the walls, the dwelling houses to be con- 
structed later from the several units could easily 
be warmed by means of stoves. 

This model of hospital was on exhibition in ‘“Hero 
Land” at the Grand Central Palace, where it at- 
tracted a great deal of attention on the part of the 
visiting public. Within it were manikins of nurses 
and soldiers, as well as beds and other equipment, 
in exact scale. The model was, therefore, a realis- 
tic representation of the service proposed. 

The floor plan presented in connection with the 
various illustrations affords an idea of the executive 
end of the building, while the small portion of the 
ward indicated conveys an idea of the manner in 
which the many beds are arranged. 

We are indebted to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory for the photographs from which our halftone 
engravings were made. 


Some eee of the Noon Hour—V 


A Few “Kinks and Wrinkles” That Are 
Worth While for the Carpenter to Remember 


By EDWARD H. CRUSSELL 


66 HAT has become of that new fellow?” 
y \V asked Shorty of the Kid, as he 
brushed the crumbs off the front of 

his overalls and settled himself into a more com- 


fortable position. “What was the argument be- 
tween him and the Old Man, early this morning?” 


Fig. 7—Scotty’s Method of Fitting Flooring Around a Column 


Old Man asked him why he didn’t pick some pieces 
out of the scrap-pile, he said that no one had told 
him to. The Old Man told him plenty after that, 


but it was more about solid ivory than scaffolds, 
and he wound up by calling him an earthquake 
What did he mean by that?” 


carpenter. 


Fig. 8—Corners of Shelf Marked with Compasses 


F Q 


Fig. 9—Corners of a Shelf Marked with an Oil Can 


Some of the Various ‘‘Kinks’’ and ““Wrinkles’’ Described by the Author 


“Old Man fired him,” answered the Kid; “the 
argument was about the new fellow’s way of 
building a scaffold. He took two or three lengths 
of that new flooring to brace it with, and when the 


“By golly!” ejaculated Bliss in surprise; “how 
Tempus does fugit, to be sure. Who'd think it 
was nearly twelve years ago since the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire. You must have been 
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going to the kindergarten at that time,” he ex- 
plained to the Kid, “and, of course, the term 
‘earthquake carpenter’ would be strange to you.” 


What Is Meant by an “Earthquake Carpenter” 


“There was a big demand for all kinds of build- 
ing mechanics in San Francisco immediately after 
the fire, especially for woodworkers, and anyone 
who knew which end of a hammer to take hold of, 
and some who hardly knew that much, had no 
difficulty in getting a job. Not only were the con- 
tractors looking for men, but business men, store- 
keepers, landlords, etc., who knew there was no 
chance to get a contractor to consider a small job, 
all these were on the carpenter’s trail, and it was 
as much as a fellow’s life was worth to walk down 
the street in a suit of overalls during working 
hours. I carried a level to work one morning, and 
two Hebrew storekeepers nearly tore the clothes 
off my back. They, no doubt, would have done so, 
had they not started fighting over the question of 
which one of them saw me first. 


Mechanics in Great Demand 


“T accepted dozens of jobs during the first few 
weeks; jobs that I had no intention of going near, 
because that was really the only thing a fellow 
could do, when the other fellow wouldn’t take ‘no’ 
for an answer. Under these conditions it is easy 
to understand that some of the woodworkers were 
wonders, and some of their equipment more won- 
derful yet. I remember one fellow whose tool- 
chest was a dry-goods box fitted with a pair of 
leather hinges, and contained a paint brush, a 
shoemaker’s hammer, a pruning saw and a couple 
of turning chisels. Sort of an outfit a movie com- 
edian would start out with. This guy lasted 
for a day or so by borrowing from his workmates 
and keeping out of sight as much as possible, but 
at the end of that time the boss caught him trying 
to bore a hole by swearing at the bit and turning 
the brace in the wrong direction, so he started 
him on his travels again. 


Earthquake Carpenters Not Wanted 


“After the first few months, mechanics coming 
in from the outside made it harder for these fel- 
lows to get a job. The man in charge would ask 
for their card, look at the date of it and say, ‘Hum, 
got any other card? No. Earthquake carpenter, 
eh? No room here.’ And that was the way the 
term originated. It’s been some time since I’ve 
heard it and I’m a little surprised at the Old Man 
using such an out of date expression, he must be 
losing his grip.” 

“Well, Bliss,” commented Shorty, “I was never 
in San Francisco, but I’ll take your word for what 
you say about it, though I know lots of people who 
wouldn’t.” , 

“I wasn’t in San Francisco either,” said Scotty, 
“but I was in South Africa after the Boor War, 
and when it comes to tales of earthquake car- 
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penters and their like, I could believe anything. 
I remember one instance in particular, where a 
couple of these cobblers were laying floor in a 
basement; they had to fit the flooring around a 
wooden column and for a while were stuck as to 
the method of doing so. After discussing the 
matter, they placed several pieces of flooring to- 
gether, set a nail keg on top of it, and ran a pencil 
line around the nail keg. The nail keg was larger 
than the column, but that didn’t bother them any; 
in fact, they seemed quite proud of their solution. 


Laying Flooring Around a Column 


“IT remember thinking at the time how strange 
it was that men who knew enough to place the 
flooring together before marking it, didn’t know 
how to draw a circle; because I’ve seen plenty of 
men, before and since that time, who knew all 
about marking circles, and yet when it came to 
fitting flooring or sheathing around pipes or col- 
umns, they’d try to fit the pieces singly by scrib- 
ing them. 

“To my notion, the best way of doing the work 
is like this: Lay the flooring up to the column, 
as in F. 7, and then, over to one side, put enough 
pieces of flooring together to make the width of 
the column, measure the distance between the last 
piece of flooring laid and the nearest part of the 
column, shown at A in the sketch, strike a circle 
the size of the column and saw it out. 


Rounding Off Corners of Shelves 


“Just to show you how true it is that we may 
learn something useful from everyone with whom 
we come in contact, I might tell you that years 
after the South African incident, I was one day 
working at the bench, hurrying to finish a job 
that had to be completed in time to be shipped on 
a certain train. I had to round off the two corners 
of a shelf, and while mentally bemoaning the loss 
of time necessary to hunt up my compasses and 
mark the corner, as in Fig. 8, I suddenly remem- 
bered the two Dutchmen in South Africa, grabbed 
up my oil-can, which was sitting on the bench, 
slapped it on the corner of the shelf, as in Fig. 9, 
and ran a pencil line around the desired quadrant. 


Some of the Devices Used for the Purpose 


“This method is so much quicker and handier 
than measuring and marking with compasses, that 
I eventually accumulated a collection of various 
sizes of washers, which hung on a nail near my 
bench ready to mark any portion of any circle 
within the limit of their size. I have sometimes 
used a quarter or a half-dollar for the same pur- 
pose, but not often, because it is usually a bigger 
job for me to hunt up a quarter than it is to hunt 
up the compasses.” 

“When you speak of compasses and portions of 
circles,” said Old George, “I am reminded that 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, before the days of 
open plumbing, when the carpenter did all the 
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woodwork in every room of the house, including 
the kitchen and the bathroom, it was thought to be 
quite a trick to be able to correctly mark out a 
toilet seat, and there was often as much discussion 
over the matter, as we nowadays hear over the 
framing of a hip, or jack, rafter. 

“The stairs, too, in those days, were frequently 
built with windows, which was another source of 
much discussion. Nowadays the stairs are usually 
built with platforms, and the plumber is the only 
one interested in the bathroom. I wonder if, 
twenty years from now, some inventive genius will 
have taken the roof away from us also, leaving 
us nothing to argue about. 

“I wouldn’t for a moment want to go back to 
those old days and that old style plumbing, but 
there was a lot of nice work for the carpenter in 
one of those old style bathrooms. I remember, as 
a young fellow on a new job, I once gained a good 


Fig. 10—Stock Pat- Fig. 11—How “Old 
tern-of a Wainscot George” Made a Wide 
Cap Wainscot Cap 


Echoes of the Noon Hour—Various 


deal of credit for a stunt I pulled when fitting up 
one of them. The bathrooms, of which there were 
two exactly alike, were to be finished in black 
walnut. There was only just enough wood 
ordered, and the foreman divided it equally be- 
tween the two jobs. 

“There was an elliptical shaped wash-basin in 
one corner, and when it came to running the base 
and apron around this, I took my saw and ripped 
a %-inch board edgewise, forming two %-inch 
pieces which bent to the curve easily. The fellow 
in the other bathroom had never heard of re-saw- 
ing a ten-inch board with a hand-saw, he tried 
saw-kerfing his and had bad luck, so that just 
about the time I got my job finished, the foreman 
came rushing in to see how many more feet of 
walnut he would have to order. He was agreeably 
surprised to find that instead of wanting more, I 
had a spare piece that the other fellow could use. 
He was one of these foremen that are easily 
pleased with small things. 

“T remember that once, when I wanted a short 
piece of extra wide wainscot cap, I ripped the 
molding off a piece of the stock pattern, shown in 
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Fig. 10, rounded up the edge of a board of the cvur- 
rect width, and nailed the molding under it, as 
shown in Fig. 11, he seemed to think my intelli- 
gence beyond the average. 

“In the kitchen of this house, there were a 
couple of steps that led down to the back door, 
and as the strings were notched and the plaster 
had been run right down to the treads, it made a 
rather awkward place to finish the base. I 
returned the molding of the base down the end of 
it, like Fig. 12—another thing which he thought 
worthy of special comment.” 

“You say he was pleased with little things,” 
remarked the foreman, who had joined the group 
some time before, “but you want to remember that 
it is the little things that count. I don’t know of 
anything more soothing to the nerves of an execu- 
tive than to find, when he has forgotten to give 
some special instruction for the performance of 


Fig. 12—George’s Method of Finishing the Base at the 
Stairway 


‘Kinks’ Brought Out in the Discussion 


some particular piece of work, that it has been 
done as well, or better, without the instruction. 
It doesn’t happen often enough to become mono- 
tonous. For myself, I usually try to give out 
plenty of instruction, early enough to make the 
instruction worth while. 

“Along this line, I want to say that when we 
start putting on the siding, the proper thing to do 
is pick out all those pieces that have been damaged 
along their lower edges and use them in the first 
course. By ripping off the damaged edges they 
may be made to serve very well in this course, 
otherwise they will be wasted. 

“In the same manner, when siding is broken 
along the upper edge, it is usually more economical 
to save it so that it may be used up in the last 
course, than to cut out the broken places and use 
it in short pieces. This is another one of those 
little things that show the difference between the 
man that has his mind on his work and the one 
who has it on the clock, and that reminds me that 
it’s time to blow the whistle.” 


(To be continued) 
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Woods Used for Finish and Floors 


Some Interesting Comments on What Are Known 


as Open - Grained. and 


the kind and condition of the woods used 

and the care taken in their treatment, says 
a writer in a handsomely illustrated brochure en- 
titled “Common Sense About Interiors” issued by 
the Lowe Brothers Company. When forests were 
more abundant than now the number of woods re- 
garded good enough for building was very limited. 
Now many others are found to be beautiful. 


She beauty of the finish depends largely upon 


Difference Between Plain-Sawed and Quarter- 
Sawed Woods 


The 


The difference between plain-sawed and quarter- 
sawed woods, particularly oak, makes the latter pop- 
ular for fine work. Plain-sawed lumber is se- 
cured by sawing a log lengthwise into as many 
boards as possible. Quarter-sawed lumber is se- 
cured by first sawing the log into quarters, length- 
wise, and then sawing these quarters into 
boards of varying widths. These latter show the 
grain of the wood with the finest effects, but make 
the lumber much more expensive. 

For finishing purposes woods are generally 
known as open and close-grained. The open- 
grained woods are usually hard woods and close- 
grained soft, though there are exceptions to this 
division. The leading building and finishing woods 
may be arranged thus: 


Open-Grained Woods 


Ash.—Good for interior woodwork or frames— 
not for floors. May be stained with good effect. 
Does not take paint well. 

Mahogany.—One of the most beautiful woods for 
woodwork or furniture. There are various grades— 
some beautiful and hard, some spongy. 

Oak.—By far the most popular wood for fine in- 
terior finish in all parts of the house, floors and fur- 
uiture, because of its grain, figure, color, suscep- 
tibility to good finish, and medium price. It is 
hard, either white or red in color, and lends itself to 
staining in many different ways. Does not take 
paint well. 

Walnut.—A most beautiful wood for dark finish 
or furniture, but its scarcity makes it expensive. It 
is hard, takes a fine finish, and is particularly good 
for dining room, library or large dignified decora- 
tion. 

Chestnut.—Good for woodwork, but too soft and 
spongy for floors. May be stained and varnished. 


Close-Grained Woods 


Birch, Red or Black.—Very popular for interior 
finish and furniture; not so good for floors. It is 


Close - Grained Woods 


especially beautiful when stained mahogany. It has 
a very fine grain, is often beautifully figured, 
and takes a high polish. 


Bass Wood or White Wood.—Used for interior 
finish, generally when enamel or paint is to be used 
over it. 


Cherry.—A beautiful wood for woodwork, tak- 
ing stain well and making handsome finish whether 
kept in natural reddish tone or in mahogany color. 


Fir (Oregon).—A light, soft, rather coarse- 
grained wood, but compact in structure. On ac- 
count of the light brown heart wood contrasting 
with light color of the outer wood, staining may be 
difficult, but the result is good. For the same rea- 
son painting should be three coat work. 


Poplar, White or Yellow.—For woodwork or for 
exterior siding. It is quite soft; expands and con- 
tracts quite a little, so that it must be put on when 
very dry; has a fine grain; takes paint and enamel 
better than pine, and makes a good effect with 
stains, especially cherry, mahogany, etc. It is the 
best of all woods for paint. 


Most Widely Used Wood for Building 


Pine.—The most widely used of building woods 
because of its low price, easy working qualities, and 
readiness to take stain or paint. There are many 
varieties in this country, the most generally used 
being southern, Oregon, white, yellow and red. It 
is used for interior finish, floors and exterior work. 
It has a beautiful grain; may be stained in almost 
any of the popular colors with excellent effect; in 
natural finish it is generally beautiful, and is so 
used more than any other wood. 


Cypress.—A very common wood for both exterior 
and interior. It is good for finish, but too soft for 
floors. It sometimes contains considerable pitch, 
but clear lumber presents no unusual difficulties in 
staining, varnishing or painting. Special care is 
necessary to assure absolute dryness before paint- 
ing or varnishing... 

Sycamore.—A )beautiful soft wood for interior 
woodwork. It takes stain well. 


Maple.—A very hard and very close-grained wood, 
particularly popular for floors. It takes varnish and 
stain well. 


California Redwood.—A beautiful, soft wood, 
sometimes finished in natural color and sometimes 
in stains for mahogany, weathered and green effects. 
It is a beautiful light red, hard enough for finish 
and floors. For interiors it is used most frequently 
for woodwork, especially with mahogany finish. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE COMPLETED HOUSING DEVELOPMENT AT DONORA, PA. 


Building One Hundred Concrete Houses 
for Workingmen 


Standardized Designs and Steel Forms Used to 
Facilitate the Work—Details of the Operation 


By L. G. 


N various parts of the country industrial es- 

tablishments have been erecting colonies of 

houses for their workingmen, the idea being to 
provide accommodations of a thoroughly up-to-date 
character at a cost well within the means of the 
men who are to occupy them. 

One of the latest of these industrial villages, as 
they may very properly be designated, is that being 
built at Donora, Pa., for the American Steel & 
Wire Co. At present 
100 concrete houses of 
eight different styles 
and containing 4, 5 
and 6 rooms with bath 
and cellar are under 
construction or have 
just been completed, a 
few of them being in 
pairs with party walls, 
making what are 
known as “twin 
houses,” but the great 
majority are detached. 

The average floor 
area is about 26 by 26 
ft., and the six-room 
houses contain living 
room, dining room and 
kitchen on the lower floor and three chambers 
and a bath on the upper floor. All houses are 
of the box type, with solid concrete walls 6 in. 
thick reinforced vertically on both faces and hori- 
zontally on the outer face with straight rods. The 
intermediate partition wall cuts down the floor 
spans to 12 or 15 ft. The floors are of the ribbed 


A View of Some of the Completed Single and Double 
Houses Which Are Typical of the Operation 
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reinforced concrete type, with the ribs spanning 
between the outer and interior walls. In the cellar 
these ribs are left exposed but on other floors 
plaster board is nailed to strips left in the concrete 
and a finish plaster coat is applied. 

The cornice is of reinforced concrete in which a 
gutter is formed. 

On top of the concrete structure there is a roof 


of spruce framing covered with asbestos slate. 


Thus, with the excep- 
tion of the roof frame, 
steps, window sashes 
and door frames the 
houses are non-combus- 
tible. 

Bach house is 
equipped with gas, fur- 
nace and cooking 
range, electric lighting 
and with modern 
kitchen and bathroom 
equipment. Costs, in- 
cluding this equipment, 
ranged from $2,000 to 
$3,300 for each house. 
This price does not hold 
good under present 
market conditions. 

The fact that this work was undertaken and ac- 
complished with such speed and satisfaction was 
due to the application of methods used on large 
buildings to the erection of 100 individual estab- 
lishments. The designs were thoroughly worked 
out, and standardized steel forms and wooden forms 
were used on successive rows of houses. 
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The steel forms are of the special channel type 
patented by the Lambie Concrete House Corpora- 
tion, and consist of 9-in. channels which are set up 
vertically and are connected together with clips and 
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ond-story forms. It is removed after all the con- 
crete has been poured. 

The houses were constructed in groups, a set of 
forms being used for a group and then taken down 
as quickly as possible and used for the next group. 
Usually the forms were set up for one story wall 
and floor together, and then concrete was poured 
for this section all at one time. To complete one 
story takes about 7 days, and working at this rate 
a house of two floors and a cellar is completely con- 
creted in three weeks, and with twelve sets of forms 
the same number of form houses are completed in 
this period. Subsequent to this, plumbing, heating, 
plastering, roofing and finishing must be completed, 
requiring about 5 weeks more. These twelve houses 
were completed in the first eight weeks and twelve 
every three weeks thereafter. 

The contract for these houses was taken over by 
the Aberthaw Construction Company, Boston, from 
another contractor of less experience when he had 
completed a few of the houses at a great deal of 
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Typical Floor Plan Arrangement of Three Classes of Workingmen’s Houses Erected at Donora, Pa. 


wedges. A 4 by 4-in. steel angle is set up at the 
corner of the building and the forms are lined up 
longitudinally by a steel channel used to form a belt 
course. This not only fastens the forms of the 
lower floor but is bolted into the floor reinforce- 
ment and remains in place as a support for the sec- 


trouble and expense. The original contractor placed 
concrete from a high stationary tower with a chute. 
However, on account of the number of moves of 
the tower necessary to cover the whole housing 
area, and on account of the small amount of con- 
crete poured per house, 125 cu. yd. on the average, 
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the tower method proved inefficient and the cost 
per yard of concrete was quite high. This cost was 
further increased by the cost of tower erection and 
construction. 

The Aberthaw Company substituted small Koeh- 
ring mixers, which were placed beside each house 
during the placing of the concrete. Wheelbarrows 
containing the concrete were raised by a small 
hoist placed on each building. 

There was a squad boss in charge of the carpen- 
ters and helpers working on each house. This boss 
had four carpenters and four helpers on the smaller 
houses and as many as seven carpenters and seven 
helpers on the large double houses. It was found 
most economical to work the carpenters and helpers 
in pairs. 

The reinforcing steel boss was under the car- 
penter foreman. This was found desirable since 
the steel had be erected rapidly whenever the car- 
penters were ready for it. 

A regular planning department laid out prog- 
ress each day for the next three days and chose 
the foremen to erect the forms on each house and 
the concrete gangs poured them. 

Three concrete gangs were at work, two con- 
creting walls and floors and the other doing ad- 
vance work and the follow-up work, such as footings, 
pavings, porch walls, floors, steps, window sills, 
chimneys, etc. 

The plant on the job consisted of three 1-bag 
gasoline-driven mixers, two of which were equipped 
with the side loaders; three Sasgen peerless circle 
swing steel derricks; two Novo gasoline-driven 
hoists. The sand and slag, as well as cement, were 
delivered to the mixer by truck. 

The Sasgen derrick was not used for pouring the 
basement and first floor, but was used for all con- 
creting above that. It was bolted securely to the 
belt course on one corner of the building. 

The quantities of concrete per house varied from 


145 yards for the largest double or “twin” house, ~ 


Steel ‘Forms’ in Place Ready for “‘Pouring’’ the Concrete 


down to 85 for the smaller single houses. This in- 
cludes all walls and floors, footings, pavings, porches 
and chimneys. It cost about $2.25 per yard to 
place the concrete in the first and second-story 
walls, which are 6 inch, and the cost was the same 
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for the floor slabs. The smaller houses have about 
15 yards of concrete in the first or second-story 
walls, and 6 yards in the first and second floors. 
The roof, including cornice, has about 10. 

The number of men on the concrete gang varied 


Ve 
7 Ae 


The Concrete Being “‘Poured’’—Note the Mixer in the 
Foreground and Derrick on the Roof 


from 138 to 15, according to the type of house and 
amount of concrete to be poured. At any one time 
there was at work five carpenter gangs erecting 
forms, two concrete gangs pouring, two stripping 
gangs stripping forms, one concrete gang on foot- 
ings, pavings, porch floors, porch steps, etc., one 
digging gang and one finished carpentry gang do- 
ing the furring. roof framing, erecting door and 
window frames, sash doors, inside and outside trim, 
stair laying, floors, etc. 

Concreting basement walls required about 214 
hours; pouring the floors about 114 hours. Strip- 
ping and erecting the basement wall forms on the 
first story took 1% to 2 days. The stripping of the 
first story walls and erecting the second story and 
cornice was a slower operation, and added from 
half a day to a day out of this. Concreting the 
walls took about 244 hours and the roof about the 
same length of time. Universal Portland cement 
was used in the operation. 


Big Increase in New York’s Theater 
and Amusement Buildings 


Some years ago it was thought that there were 
enough theatre buildings or places of amusement in 
New York City to meet growing requirements for 
some time to come, but the number is constantly in- 
creasing, and just at present there are more thea- 
ters under construction in the amusement center 
around Times Square than has been the case at any 
one time in the history of the city. Within the six 
blocks from Forty-second to Forty-eighth Street, 
immediately adjacent to Broadway, twelve new 
amusement houses have either been completed or 
are nearing completion for opening not later than 
early in 1918. They represent an investment of sev- 
eral million dollars and the property being im- 
proved is worth several millions more, as the locality 
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is one of the most valuable realty centers on Man- 
hattan Island. 

The most striking feature in connection with this 
unusual building activity is seen in the long-famous 
Forty-second Street theatrical block. With its 
nine big places of amusement—a record that has 
stood for years for a single block of any city in the 
world—there are three new large houses now under 
construction on the north side of the thoroughfare 
between Broadway and Highth Avenue running 
through to Forty-third Street. By the coming 
spring, twelve large theaters will be contributing 
to the gayety of the town in that block. One of 
these new houses is below Forty-second Street. 

Henry Miller’s new theater in Forty-third Street 
is one of the noteworthy operations of the year. 
This is an attractive building of Colonial classic de- 
sign with red brick front and neat white trim. The 
Shuberts have built four new houses this year in 
Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Street, just west of 
Broadway, and their fifth house this year is about 
ready for use. They are making plans for their 
twenty-first theater, which will be on the southwest 
corner of Broadway and Forty-seventh Street. The 
construction work will be begun in the spring. 

In the Forty-eighth Street theatrical block, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh Avenues, two small houses 
of attractive design are nearing completion. When 
finished this will give that block five theaters. 

On Broadway, between Forty-ninth and Fiftieth 
Street, the largest theater of the year is about 
ready for occupancy. It will be used for the best 
type of moving-picture productions and have a seat- 
ing capacity of 2300. According to the architect, 
W. Lamb, the cost will approximate $400,000. It is 
in the classic Grecian style with tall columns and 
sculptured figures over the corners, thus giving it 
very much the appearance of a Greek temple. 

With the completion of all the new houses under 
way, there will be in the theater center from Thirty- 
eighth to Fiftieth Street, including the Hippodrome 
on Sixth Avenue, fifty-five houses of amusement, 
not counting the small moving picture places. 


Repairing Cracks in Concrete Roofs 


A correspondent writing to one of our London 
contemporaries describes the manner in which 
cracks in a reinforced concrete roof were repaired. 
As the subject is one of wide interest, we reprint 
the article herewith: 

“A concrete roof, reinforced with 4-in. I-section 
iron joists, was made in a certain building. The 
span of the roof was 12 ft. and the joists were 
placed every 3 ft. apart. As sometimes happens in 
such roofs, the concrete had settled down on the 
lower flanges of the joists, thus forming a cavity 
along the entire length of the joists and on each 
side of them. 

“The formation of these cavities weakened the 
overlying concrete, causing it to sag on both sides 
of the joists, with the result that a crack running 
the length of the joists appeared centrally over each 
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joist. In rainy weather these cracks and cavities 
were able to store up water which gradually found 
its way into the building. 

“To remedy these defects a ‘trough,’ 814 in. by 
11% in., was cut out over each joist, so that the 
cracks then ran along the floors of the troughs. 
The sides of the troughs were slightly undercut. 
Next, the cracks themselves were cut so as to be 1 
in. wide and to penetrate as far as the upper flanges 
of the joists. In order to reach the cavities a series 
of ‘pour holes’ were made from the floor of the 
trough, through the concrete to the cavities. The 
pour ‘holes were made on both sides of the joists, but 
never opposite each other, and were a few feet 
apart. | 

“The whole surface was then carefully dusted and 
wetted, and a grout of 1 part cement, 1 part sand 
and 24% per cent Pudlo was poured through each 
pour hole. Then a mixture of 2 parts of fine an- 
nealed slag, 44 part sand, 1 part cement and 3% 
per cent Pudlo was used to complete the filling up 
of the cracks and cavities up to the level of the 
floor of the trench or trough. Having allowed this 
to consolidate, the trough was filled up with the 
same mixture, being reinforced with strips of ex- 
panded metal, No. 6. 

“Another portion of the roof which had sagged 
very much in places was well hacked, treated in the 
above-mentioned manner, then given a Pudloed coat, 
2% in. thick, over the grouting.” 


Standardized Workmen’s Houses in 
Great Britain 


The urgent necessity for providing suitable 
housing accommodations for the working classes 
owing to the great scarcity which has arisen from 
war conditions, has caused the British govern- 
ment to consider the erection of more than 150,000 
dwellings to meet the demands which may exist 
after the war has terminated. The prospective 
plans are to construct standardized houses with a 
slight variation of dimensions and style for dif- 
ferent localities. Hygienic principles will be ob- 
served in construction of the houses and serious 
defects previously existing will be remedied. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the city of Bradford will require after the war 
at least 10,000 houses. In the city of Glasgow 
additional houses to the number of 46,700 are re- 
quired at the present time, and it is stated that at 
least 5000 in each succeeding year will be neces- 
sary. The houses are to include among others. 
what are known as tenements, each containing 
from eight to twelve small flats. 


William Dreyer, one of the oldest and most high- 
ly respected citizens of De Funiak Springs, Fla., 
who recently died in that place, was an architect 
by profession and many of the more pretentious 
buildings of that city stand as monuments to his 
genius. 


Fig. 1—Bath Room with Corner Cabinet Shown at the 
Left and Medicine Closet Between the Two Windows 


ITH the demand from home builders for 

built-in features steadily on the increase, it 

is but natural that certain conveniences of 
this kind should have become popular for use in the 
bath room. When one considers the fact that this 
room is usually quite limited as to size, and that its 
furnishing, therefore, must be meager, it would 
seem that no other room of the home offers a better 
excuse for the introduction of such space-saving 
furniture. 

Associated with the bath room must always be 
a quantity of linen, both clean and soiled, and some 
convenient place for storing it is naturally desirable. 
Then, too, there is the usual accumulation of medi- 
cine bottles, lotions and so forth, which must be 


Fig. 2—Two Corner Cabinets with Box Seat Between 
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Built-in Features 
for the 
Modern Bath Room 


By CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


fore, as being desirable built-in features of the well- 
planned bath room of limited size, there may be 
enumerated the following possibilities: A cabinet 
of shelves and drawers for clean linen, a bin for 
soiled clothing, a medicine chest, a wall mirror, and 
a seat. The seat may be of the box type, with a 
hinged top, if preferred, and in such case the soiled- 
linen bin can, perhaps, be dispensed with by using 
the receptacle beneath the seat to serve in its stead. 
The mirror may be set into some convenient area 
of the wall space, or into some door. Very fre- 
quently it is made a feature of the medicine chest 
by inserting it into the outer face of the door, and 
in other cases it is used to panel the full length of 
the main entrance door of the room, where a mirror 
of greater size is desired. 

Referring to the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 
1 shows a particularly simple arrangement of a 


Fig. 3—An Arrangement for a Small Bath Room 


Illustrating Some Examples of Built-In Features for the Modern Bath Room 


provided for. A mirror is quite essential to the 
well-regulated bath room, and there, of course, 
must be a seat of some kind—both of which may as 
well be made stationary by building them in. There- 


bath room with a single corner cabinet and a wall 
medicine chest. A detailed drawing of these fea- 
tures is presented in Fig. 4 to enable the builder 
to carefully study them both as to design and 
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dimensions. The corner 

cabinet occupies wall space A 

Ofte] ins high by 2rit. 10 peta Se eee 2'x4'stuos 
in. wide, and projects into | 
the room a distance of 20 
in.—the last two dimensions 
being based upon top meas- 
urement. In the bottom are 
two shelves, each 16 in. deep, 
this portion of the fixture 
being provided with a wood 
panel door. In the top part 
are two drawers, the upper 
one being 4 in. in depth and 
the lower one 6 in. The top 
of the cabinet provides a 
very convenient counter- 
shelf, and above it. is a case- 
ment window. 

The medicine chest, lo- 
cated between the two case- 
ment windows of this end of 
the room, is provided with a 
door paneled with a beveled 
plate-glass mirror, and above 
it is a small wall lighting 
fixture. The size of this 
door is approximately 2 by 
3 ft., and the cabinet con- 
tains four shelves, besides 
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Fig. 5—Front Elevations of Bathroom Cupboard and Soiled Linen Bin with Vertical Sections— 
Scale 1%4 In. to the Foot 


Some Built-In Features for the Modern Bath Room 
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the base, each 3 in deep. The cabinet, or chest, is 
recessed into the wall between studding. 

This bath room is 8 by 9 ft. in dimensions, the 
built-in features occupying one of the end walls, and 
the ceiling height is 8 ft. 6 in. The flooring is of 
pine, covered with linoleum, and the walls, to the 
head casing which extends around the room on line 
with the top casing of the doors and windows, are 
surfaced, smooth, with hard wall plaster, marked 
off into tile-like blocks and enameled white—like 
the woodwork. 

The next picture, Fig. 2, with its accompanying 
drawing of details Fig. 5, shows a more elaborate 
arrangement, consisting of two corner cabinets with 
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in. deep. The top is hinged, and beneath is pro- 
vided a most convenient storage place. Above the 
seat is a beveled plate-glass mirror, 1 ft. 10 in. wide 
by 8 ft. 5 in. long, and at each side of it is a wall 
lighting fixture. The medicine chest of this room 
is located in the other end wall, and is of the ordi- 
nary kind, its door being without the commonly 
used mirror. 

This bath room is 7 ft. 6 in. wide by 9 ft. 6 in. 
in length. Its flooring is of tile, and the walls, as 
in the first described room, are of hard wall plaster, 
enameled white, like the woodwork. Its excellent 
equipment of built-in features makes it a truly de- 
lightful bath room in every way. 


Built-In Features for the Bath Room. Fig. 6—A Well-Equipped Room with Shower and 
Various Cabinets Conveniently Disposed 


a box seat between. The end of the room utilized 
for the features is 7 ft. 6 in. in width, and each 
of the corner cabinets is 4 ft. 1 in. high by 2 ft. 8 
in. broad and 20 in. deep, these dimensions being 
based upon counter-shelf measurement. The cabinet 
to the left contains two 16-in. shelves and a drawer, 
and the one to the right a soiled-linen bin and a 
corresponding drawer. Each of the drawers is 8 
in. in depth. The bin, as shown, is narrower at 
the bottom than at the top, and is so hinged at the 
bottom on loose pin butts that by drawing out on 
the top the mouth is opened to use, a stop on the 
back, angle preventing it from dropping forward 
more than enough to bring the opening into view. 
The box seat is 18 in. high and its top is 17 


The picture, Fig. 3, shows another very attractive 
arrangement for a small bath room. Here again 
are two corner cabinets, and between the two small 
windows above them is a medicine chest, with a 
mirror-set door. In one of the cabinets are four 
drawers, and in the other are two shelves, concealed 
by a wood panel door. Each of these cabinets is 
also topped with a shallower section of cabinet 
space, provided with its individual door. The fea- 
tures are well grouped both as to convenience and 
economy of space, and as suggestions for design- 
ing such equipment they should prove interesting. 

The picture designated as Fig. 6 shows a well- 
equipped bath room with various cabinets and full- 
length mirror between the windows, and is pre- 
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sented as being possibly of some suggestive value. 

Built-in features of the kind here shown and 
described add but little to the construction cost 
of a house, and yet they will lend considerable to 
its general desirability. Usually the space utilized 
for them would be of little value in any other way, 
and every housewife will find this room much more 
easily taken care of if it contains such conveniences. 


Restrictions on the Building of 
Small Houses* 


In a good many of our cities burdensome restric- 
tions are placed on the building of small houses by 
the cast iron regulations which we have to follow. 

I do not question for a moment the wisdom of ex- 
tending the zones in which fireproof construction is 
insisted upon, but in these cases some latitude 
should still be allowed in the choice of material. 
We should not be limited to the inevitable brick wall 
if local conditions make the building of a concrete 
wall or tile wall cheaper. Some cities still call for 
a 12-in. brick wall, whereas for the two-story house 
8 in. is thick enough, and is passed by most cities. 
Building regulations have not yet discovered the 
possibilities of reinforced concrete, and if walls are 
built of concrete they also have to be 12 in. thick. 
A 6-in. concrete wall is perfectly satisfactory, and 
the houses we recently built at Donora have walls 
of the upper story 6 in. thick and cellars 9 in. thick. 
A concrete wall, of course, has to be furred and 
plastered on the inside just the same as a brick wall 
would have to be, in order to eliminate the con- 
densation of moisture on days when the humidity is 
high. 

Severe Restrictions Regarding Plumbing 


Another point in which our building regulations 
in most of our cities are unduly severe is the matter 
of plumbing. Specifications usually call for extra 
heavy soil pipe, whereas standard weight is suffi- 
cient, and where two houses are built side by side 
with kitchens and bathrooms on either side of the 
party wall, one soil pipe and sewer connection for 
the houses would be an economy that would not in 
any way make the house or plumbing installation 
less sanitary. In building a row of houses it is 
usual to plan the bathroom and kitchen sink at the 
back of the house so that the soil pipes come at the 
back instead of the front, and in such case it would 
be much better to run a drain pipe just outside the 
back wall of the houses with one connection to the 
sewer at the end of the row and put separate sewer 
connections under the houses for each house. 


Paving the Cellar 
It is usual in building regulations to call for pav- 
ing in acellar. This is, although very desirable not 
a necessity on soil where there is good drainage 
through sand and gravel, even if the cellar is re- 
quired. 


*Extracts from paper read before the National Housing 
Conference at Chicago by Leslie H. Allen of the Aberthaw 
Construction Co. 
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The size of rooms is frequently restricted by 
building regulations which call for at least one room 
in the house to have an area exceeding anywhere 
from 120 to 150 sq. ft. and that no bedrooms will 
have a less area than 90 sq. ft. or a less width than 
7 ft. Although in general these restrictions are de- 
sirable there are cases on awkward shaped Jots 
where they work some hardships. 

The loads prescribed for floor construction by 
building regulations are usually 40 to 50 lb. per 
square foot. Some cities run as high as 70 and 
even 100 lb. per square foot, which are most un- 
reasonable. I do not think, however, that less than 
50 lb. per square foot is a safe load to allow for be- 
cause although the average load on a dwelling house 
is under 12 lb. per square foot, there is a possibility 
of much heavier concentrated loads sometimes being 
placed on the floor as in the case of an auction sale, 
funeral or wedding. It is usual to prescribe a fac- 
tor of safety of 4 in the figuring of floor timbers. I 
do not believe that this should be changed because, 
although smaller floor joists would carry the load, 
they would not be rigid enough to bear a normal 
load without some sagging and cracking of plaster 
ceilings below. 


A New Ice-Skating Palace 


A few years ago there was erected at a cost 
of about half a million dollars on the corner of 
Broadway and Ninety-fifth Street, New York City, 
a market building which was intended to relieve 
the food supply problem of the West Side. As 
time went by, it was seen that the problem was 
not likely to be satisfactorily solved and the build- 
ing is now being made over into an ice-skating 
palace by Thomas Healy, the well-known restau- 
rateur. He purchased the property as the site 
for a great hotel which he intended to erect at 
some time in the future, but until then it will be 
an amusement center for that section of the city. 

The changes, which were designed by William 
H. Gompert, are such as will preserve the beauty 
of the building which was erected and decorated 
in the Italian Renaissance style. The alterations 
provide for ten stores in the Broadway front of the 
building and eleven offices above on what was the 
mezzanine floor in the old market building. The 
remainder of the floor area will be devoted to 
amusement purposes. The rink will be 100 ft. 
wide and 165 ft. long. The ceiling over the rink 
will be 22 ft. high. Around the ice will be a bal- 
cony with seats so arranged that the entire surface 
of the rink can be seen from every angle. 


Two new greenhouses to cost $100,000 are to be 
erected for the botanical gardens in Bronx Park, 
New York City. They will be of steel, stone, brick 
and glass construction and one story in height. 
One will measure 172 ft. x 49.8 ft. and the other 
106.6 ft. x 30.8 ft. The plans have been filed with 
the building department by the architects, Brin- 
ley & Holbrook. 
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Diary of a 


Carpenter 


Suggestions Regarding Trade Matters Which 
the Practical Reader May Well Consider 


By HAMMER AND Saw 


CCASIONALLY there is to be 
found a carpenter who has never 
seen a magazine devoted to his 
own particular trade, but just why 
this class of mechanics has not 
done so, several reasons might be 
cited, but I shall not try to enu- 
merate them. On the other hand, 
a carpenter from whose appear- 
ance you would imagine he never 
read a trade paper, proves upon 
inquiry to have been a subscriber 
‘for years. It is one of the latter 

class whom I met in western Kansas two years 

ago. 


The Shop Equipment 

In addition to a general jobbing business, this 
man operated a nice little shop equipped with pony 
planer, jointer, combination saw and a mortiser 
with a 6-hp. gasoline engine to run the machine. 
On account of the scarcity of regular planing mills, 
these little shops are to be found in most towns all 
over the West. 

The carpenter operating a shop of this kind is 
in a position to do, and does, handle a considerable 
portion of all the lumber bill for a complete job of 
almost any magnitude he would be liable to be called 
on to do in towns of from 1000 to 10,000 inhab- 
itants. 

I inquired of this carpenter if he took a certain 
trade paper and he replied, “Oh, yes.” 

“How do you like it?” I asked. 

“Oh, well enough,” he said, “but there are some 
funny things in it.” 

EELOW Satnav esara t, 


A Question of Stair Construction 

“Well,” said he, “in looking through a copy re- 
cently I saw an article and drawing of a housed 
string construction for a pair of stairs, and the 
author—I forgot his name—specified that the 
wedges be glued in front of the treads and risers. 
Now, did you ever see the wedges placed in front 
of the treads and risers?” said he. 

“No,” I confessed, ‘I had not not, but there must 
have been a mistake in print, and it would probably 
be rectified in the next issue, and a little mistake 


like that, I convinced him, was nothing compared 
to the many helpful plans and articles he had 
already secured from the magazine during the many 
years he had been a subscriber, and in this he 
agreed with me. 

We spent a pleasant afternoon together in this 
little shop, discussing trade subjects, and it was 
with genuine regret we had to part. He allowed 
“he wasn’t no hand to write much,” but promised 
me he would send something to the editor covering 
an unusual piece of work he once did so that other 
readers might benefit from any possible suggestions 
the comments contained. 


How Readers May Help the Editor 


Now that the so-called dull season is at hand, why 
would it not be a good plan for all of us to send in 
to the editor of the paper a sketch or an article on 
some practical matter which has developed in our 
experience, say some project that looked hard to 
us and, in fact, was hard—a ticklish job; in fact, 
we thought could not be done but yet had to be done 
and was done in a superior manner. Let us tell 
the readers the way we did it. It will interest 
them. A brother carpenter in Iowa or Texas may 
be scratching his head over the same proposition 
we had. In fact, he may have a difficult job to do 
and a little information from us will help him do 
the work quicker and better. If we have a good 
thing—a trick of the trade—let us pass it along. 
Don’t be like the farmer who became jealous and 
would not speak to his neighbor simply because the 
neighbor raised a few more bushels of oats than he 
did on the same acreage of ground. 


Unsightly Joints in Barn Siding 


Carpenters, when siding up a barn or shed with 
boards and battens, make a practice of butting the 
ends together on the plate, which, to my way of 
thinking, always caused a more or less unsightly 
joint. Of course, care can be taken and a reason- 
ably close joint made by striking a chalk mark 
across the plate, but I have found that the better 
way when boarding from the ground to the plate is 
to saw the end on the plate at a bevel of about 25 
deg. Saw the ends of the board for the gable at 
the regular 45-deg. miter and where they lap on 
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the plate will make a snug fit, and the job looks 
better than merely letting the ends of the gable 
boards run a few inches over the lower ones. Some 
workmen do this and then run a heavy molding 


across the gable ends to form a sort of belt-course 


and cover up the joint. 

I have formed the habit of sawing boards at a 
slight bevel from the face when I want them to fit 
tightly, such as casings and base. To illustrate 
this, take. for example, the plancier of a box cornice. 
The rake portion of the board end where it joins 
the horizontal part is always sawed at a slight bevel 
in order to make a tight joint on the underside. 

In nailing any joint for a tight fit, start by driv- 
ing the nails slanting near the ends, which will 
draw the joints together. Running the saw through 
this joint once or twice will also help to make a 
tight fit. These are little details that can be ac- 
quired by experience, and it is the details of the 
work that one forgets, they are so numerous and 
continually changing, and yet they are very im- 
portant. 

Rough Framers and Finishers 

There are two grades of workmen—the rough 
framers and finishers. Some men could never make 
good finishers but good rough framers, and for the 
young man it is best to learn all the rough work 
first and learn the finishing part gradually. 

An old-timer, whose given name was Philander, 
they called him “Phy” for short, was a fine fin- 
isher and the boss used to give him particular jobs 
off by himself. When they were done, they were 
done right. The boys said he would work all day 
in a bushel measure, he was so precise in everything. 
I have seen him, in laying flooring, saw the ends 
over the joists at a slight bevel. In time, of course, 
the joints would open some, but there would be no 
perceptible crack clear through, as would be the 
case when sawed exactly square. “Phy,” being of 
an exceedingly nervous temperament, would cer- 
tainly call down the helper in the latest approved 
fashion if he neglected to keep those floor joints 
tight together when nailing. 


What the Country Carpenter Must Know 

The country carpenter must not only know his 
trade thoroughly, but lots of jobs out of his line 
which he is often called on to do, and in order to 
uphold his reputation, he must do them. The list 
is varied and includes such things as erecting ele- 
vators, smoke stacks, tinkering up furniture, splic- 
ing rope, doing all kinds of cabinet work. repairing 
farm machinery, leading the church choir, fiddling 
for barn dances at husking bees, etc. One fellow 
I knew who had a sort of curio shop used to repair 
furniture, tap shoes, act as village barber and sell 
cigars and soft drinks on the side. Another car- 
penter took charge and carried out the rest of 
funeral arrangements at one time when the regu- 
lar undertaker was taken sick, just after he had 
embalmed the deceased. 


Carpenters Known as “Jack Legs” 


This class of carpenters is called “jack legs,” and 
are the recipients of much ridicule. However, they 
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are geniuses in a way, and they are able to meet any 
emergency. I have heard smart Alecks allude to 
these old-timers and their methods of doing work 
as “has beens, slow and out-of-date,” which, how- 
ever, are not a decent man’s sentiments at all. On 
account of changing conditions and age they are 
dropping out, as we all must in time, and as they 
slowly depart I do not know a more fitting tribute 
than the following lines: 


An honest day’s work, a day’s honest pay, 
Give their own thanks forever and aye. 


It is the general practice in making doors and 
window sash to join the rails into the stiles, yet 
recently while doing some repair work in a house 
built in the sixties I noticed they were joined to- 
gether directly the oppo- 
site of this, that is, the 
stiles were joined into 
the rails. 

The accompanying 
sketch shows a cheaply 
made window frame 
suitable for stables in 
barns. At first glance 
it may look like a flour 
bin in a kitchen cabinet. 
However, in remodeling 
a barn last summer this 
style of frame was used 
in connection with com- 
mon barn sash. They 
afford efficient ventila- 
tion at the top when 
open or they can be 
closed tight in cold 
weather. The jamb A 
is securely fastened to 
the jamb C by means of 
crimped metals—dove- 
tails—and the sash is hinged to the sill so as to 
swing inward. The sash is also held in position in 
the frame by means of push latches. The outside 
casing is lapped by the jambs 1% in. and acts as a 
stop. 


A Window Frame for 
Stable with Ventilator at 
the Top 


Why Italians Prefer Stone for Building 


One of the reasons why natives of Italy in Amer- 
ica prefer to build stone houses instead of the usual 
frame structures is that in Italy the most common 
material for building is stone, and the Italians are 
more familiar with this material than wood. 

This is said to be the reason so many stone 
houses are to be seen in the Italian quarter of 
some of the cities of the country and often in 
isolated places. There are fewer carpenters than 
masons in Italy, which is also partly responsible for 
this condition. 

Another interesting fact is that Italians, as a 
rule, are very careful about the foundation and 
exterior of their homes. No matter what grade of 
finish the interior may be the exterior is usually 
well done, special attention being given to the stone- 
work and trimming. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Department Where Those Interested Can Discuss 
Trade Topics—Every Reader is Invited to Participate 


Chaplin Planes and Whitewashing 
Machines 


From D. P. B., Redford, N. Y.—I have received 
an answer to both my queries in the December 
issue of the paper, it coming from a correspondent 
in Dayton, N. Y. I must acknowledge its receipt 
here as the correspondent wrote a good letter and 
apologized for it at the opening and closing, but 
unfortunately did not sign his name. He enclosed 
the drawing of a plane made like the English 
Razee plane. I have one of that type. The Chap- 
lin is a fluted bottom iron plane with black rub- 
ber handle—the lightest plane of which I know. 
I like the old ones better than the new ones, but 
someone always begs mine from me though I have 
had several. 

The correspondent also says that hand white- 
washing machines of the small variety operated 
by suction by pushing a rod in the cylinder are all 
right for poultry houses or other small work. 
Aside from that they are not practicable. The 
style with a barrel and force pump operated by 
hand or by a small gasoline engine is the best. 
He states that farmers in his section use them a 
great deal. One person makes a business of white- 
washing barns and spraying orchards. I want to 
spray my stables inside with Alabastine. 


Shops of Two Contracting Builders 


From S. H. K., Madisonville, Ohio.—I have just 
completed a new shop for getting out work in con- 
nection with my business as builder and contrac- 


Macuine 


Plan of Shop of “‘S. H. K.” 
tor and it is possible that some of the readers of 
the BUILDING AGE may be interested in the ar- 
rangement of it. I would state at the outset that 


it is a small shop and therefore instead of having 
a great number of single machines, I have a 
Park’s woodworker embodying rip and cut-off saw, 


Se 
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Floor Plan of Shop of “‘F. W.,”’ St. Charles, Minn. 


band saw, jointer, shaper, swing saw, mortiser and 
borer, tenoner and sand disk. The machine is 
operated by a 5-hp. gasoline engine, which I re- 
gard as cheaper than electricity. I also have one 
made by the same concern consisting of a rip and 
cut-off saw with 4-hp. gasoline engine which | 
can use on the job. 

I am sending a floor plan which shows the posi- 
tion of the machine, also of the work benches and 
the garage at the end of the shop. 


From F. W., St. Charles, Minn.—I am sending a 
floor plan of the shop which I occupy and show- 
ing the position of the various machines and other 
equipment which may possibly prove of interest. 
I have a Crescent planer, a Fay & Egan band saw, 
a combination saw table which is home-made and 
also a wood lathe, also home-made. The motive 
power is a kerosene engine of 12 hp. and I find it 
very economical. 
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Information Wanted Regarding Pergola 
Construction 


From F. J. S., Wellsburg, W. Va.—For some 
time past I have been a reader of the BUILDING 
AGE and have been greatly interested in the 
sketches and hints for builders which have been 
presented in its columns. I am planning to con- 
struct a pergola and would like some of the prac- 
tical readers to furnish a sketch for the purpose. 
The pergola will be 50 x 20 ft., and as the sur- 
rounding buildings are of massive design it is in- 
tended to use large timbers, and about 12-in. col- 
umns set on 10-ft. centers, resting on concrete 
footings. Any information drawn from the ex- 
perience of practical builders will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 


Obtaining Cuts of Hip and Valley Rafters 


From J. M. Bruce, Wanganui, New Zealand.— 
In answer to “W. W.,” New York City, I have 
shown the way to obtain the width of the valley 


Fig. 1—Cuts for Valley Rafter 
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drawn the plan of these and the horizontal trace 
of their backs. 

In the valley, Fig. 1, the sheeting will miter 
on the line of the intersection of the roof planes. 
The plumb height, taken from the plumb height 
of the common rafter and the sides of the valley 
will be below the plane of the rafter backs by the 
amount of the plumb distance marked “X,” and 
the jack rafters will have to stand that distance 
plumb above the edge of the valley. The under- 
side of the over-valley part will have to be re- 
duced as shown or the planceer lining and also 
the under edge of the valley itself will require to 
be kept up so that the edges will be of the same 
plane as the bottom of the rafters if the under- 
side of the roof is lined as in an attic. I think 
this is clearly shown in the drawing. 

In the hip, if the length of the intersection of 
the planes is taken as the length of the hip, it is 
found to be too long and the edges would be above 
the plane of the top of the rafter, and the thicker 
the hip the longer and higher it would be. 

The diagram explains itself. The plumb height 


Fig. 2—Cuts for Hip 
Rafter 


Fig. 3—Details of 
Tail Cuts 


Mr. Bruce’s Method of Obtaining Cuts for Hip and Valley Rafters 


and hip rafters by the ordinary rules of projec- 
tion. In most schemes of lines for roof that have 
come under my notice, the valley and hip are the 
lines of the intersection of the planes of the roof. 
If the valley and hips are backed, these will be 
quite correct. They certainly give the pitch of 
the members and the bevels are found correctly 
by them, but in practice the upper edge is left 
square and the sheeting miters up the center of 
the member. 

In the case of the hip the edges of the hip inter- 
sect the planes of the roof in lines parallel to the 
intersection of the roof planes. I have exagger- 
ated the thickness of the valley and hip and have 


is taken from the plumb height of the common 
rafter and placed on the plumb line on the hip. 
The bottom edge of the hip may be found either 
from the bottom of the bevel of the rafter or as 
shown at the foot of the hip. 

The width of the over-valley part is found as 
shown in Fig. 3, which indicates how to get the 
tail cut of the hip if the tail of the common rafter 
is cut square to the pitch. If the common rafter 
is cut plumb, of course the hip will also be cut 
plumb. If in any doubt in regard to these prob- 
lems it is well to get at them by projection. You 
will notice as the roof in these examples is a roof 
of equal pitches on a rectangular plane, that the 
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hip is just half the thickness of the hip taken on 
the seat line shorter than the length of the inter- 
section line and in the valley the underside is 
just the same distance longer than a parallel line 
through the corner. 

I hope I have made myself clear and that I am 
not too late with this. The paper is nearly two 
months old when I get it, hence the tardy answer. 


Supporting a Porch Roof of 28-ft. Span 


From Hee H. See, Sacramento, Cal.—I am send- 
ing a few suggestions with the hope that they may 
be of use to “F. W.,” Pittsfield, Mass., whose letter 
under the above heading appeared on page 636 of 
the November issue of this paper. 

When there is plenty of headroom for the sup- 
porting truss, the problem is a comparatively 
simple one; but plenty of headroom is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, and “F. W.” particularly 


Fig. 1—Side and Hnd Views of a Trussed Beam 


Fig. 2—A Porch in which the Trussed Beam is Used 
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of this style is shown in the second photo, Fig. 3. 
The sag may not show in the reproduction, but it 
is quite noticeable in the original. 

Where long material cannot be obtained, the 
beam may be built up of shorter lengths bolted 
together. In this case more material is required 
and two truss rods should be used, one on each 
side of the beam. Two truss rods are better than 
one in any case, because with two rods the beam 
has not the same tendency to buckle sideways. 


Fig. 83—A Porch in which the Rod is Omitted from the 
Trussed Beam 


Ceiling Sorst 


Trussed Bear, 


front Wall 


Fig. 4—Method of Framing Showing how a Beam May Be 
Relieved of Some of its Weight 


Supporting a Porch Roof of 28-Ft. Span as Suggested by “‘Hee H. See’’ 


says that he wants the truss as small as possible. 

In the opinion of the writer the best solution 
is a trussed beam, as shown in Fig. 1 of the 
sketches. 

The sizes of the timbers and truss rods will 
vary according to conditions. In this part of the 
country, where we do not have to bother about 
a snow load, a trussed beam formed of two 8 x 12 
in. Oregon pine planks and a 1-in. truss rod is 
sufficient for the span given. Fig. 2 shows this 
style 6f beam in place. On cheap work the truss 
rod is often omitted, with the result that the beam 
shows a sag a few months after it is up. A beam 


The greater the depth of the beam—that is, the 
further from a horizontal line the truss rod can 
be placed—the stronger it is; so that if there is 
18 in. of depth for the beam the center of the truss 
rod should be dropped below the 3 x 12’s for that 
distance and the underside of the beam furred out 
to cover it. 

Fig. 4 offers a suggestion of how the beam may 
be relieved of some of the weight. The front wall 
of the building is extended upward so as to sup- 
port most of the weight of the rafter, and a brace 
running out as shown will carry some of the 
weight of the overhang and the porch ceiling. 
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Waterproofing a Cellar 


From D. P. Barry, Redford, N. Y.—I am in- 
clined to think that “A. L.” of Gardner, Mass., has 
a bad job on his hands in its present form. It is 
difficult to give advice without knowing more of 
local conditions and the immediate topography 
of the ground. What he means by a head of 5 ft. 
of water is not clear. If he means he is 5 ft. below 
water level, then outside drainage is out of the 
question. If he means that the water is 5 ft. deep 
in the celler, that’s another problem. If the cellar 
can be drained from the outside it would be the 
most effective and cheapest way out of a very 
bad situation. If it can be done, he could tunnel 
from the outside and put in three or four lines of 
tile, removing enough earth to al- 
low the present floor to drop into 
place and then repair it. 

My impression is that springs are 
not the direct cause his trouble. 
He may be on the outlet or inlet 
of a subterranean lake which is 
above him on both sides. The in- 
creased depth of the lake would 
produce extreme pressure at the 
lowest point, crowding the earth up 
at its least point of resistance, 
which is his cellar. The bursting 
and uprising of his floor may also 
be due to clay which heaves great- 
ly when saturated with water and 
springs would certainly aid the 
phenomenon. 

A case of that nature is found in 
a high level here. The cellar can- 
not be made waterproof because of 
the concrete breaking and a cistern 
in the cellar leaks after each re- 
pairing. I built a picket fence 
around this lot, putting the posts 5 ft. deep and 
filling in with ore sand. The fence heaves out. 
Anchoring the posts with wire and rocks does not 
hold them down. If there is but little water in 
the cellar of the correspondent, the trouble may 
be due to clay. 

If the building and lot will warrant the expense, 
he has a few remedies. He may get hardwood 
timbers 38 ft. long, run them crosswise a foot 
under the walls and posts, then place hardwood 
2x 4’s under the timbers 6 or 8 in. apart and bury 
the whole business in concrete containing 10 per 
cent of Maltha mixed with the cement and sand 
after wetting. Small and large I-beams may be 
used instead of timber if the cost can be met. 

If I had the job to do I would smash the present 
floor to pieces, throw it out, excavate the cellar 
5 or 6 ft. deep, in the center with a concave bot- 
tom running at least 7 in. under the walls and 
2 ft. below the walls. If I struck mud I should go 
deeper. I would fill the hole with large and small 
stones, placing them in carefully so no large voids 
would be left, and then carefully fill under the 
brick walls. I would grout this with cement con- 
taining 10 per cent of hydrated lime, the mixture 
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consisting of one part cement to five or six of 
sand. On top of this while still wet, I should put 
8 in. of concrete containing 10 per cent each of 
hydrated lime and Maltha. That would hold 
“Ruprecht the Robber’ down. 


Advertising Scheme of a Contractor 
and Builder 


From R. O. Bu Shea, Canton, Ohio.—I am send- 
ing a photograph of my exhibit at the Canton 
Community Exposition which was held the early 
part of October, thinking that it may be of inter- 
est to some of the readers of the Building Age. 


Advertising Scheme of a Contractor and Builder in Canton, Ohio 


As shown in the picture, the foreground is a porch 
section of a building with the different styles of 
windows for glassed-in porches. From the porch 
one enters a room with two windows and this 
room contains some work done in my shop, in- 
cluding a cypress Sugi finish bookcase. The walls 
were of Beaver board, tinted and panelled with 
oak strips. 

In the foreground of the picture the reader will 
also see a library table of quarter-sawed oak, a 
child’s chair, some panelled doors and.a writing 
desk made in my shop. 

I am a general contractor, always on the look- 
out for novel advertising stuff, and the above 
exhibit has been quite a profitable investment. It 
might be interesting if some of the other readers 
would tell about anything they may have done 
along the same lines in order to increase their 
business. These are times when everyone is on. 
the qui vive for jobs of all kinds and if a discus- 
sion will bring out suggestions of value a good 
work will have been accomplished. 


The leading contractors of Miami, Fla., have re- 
cently organized a Builders’ Exchange. 
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Difficult Problem in Roof Framing 


From C. J. M., St. Johns, Newfoundland.—I am 
sending blue prints showing my layout of the roof 
concerning which much discussion appeared in 
the Correspondence Department of the Building 
Age some months ago. It will be recalled that I 
presented for their attention a rather difficult 
problem in roof framing and the readers responded 
by giving various solutions showing the manner 
in which the work might be done. For the bene- 
fit of those who are curious to know how I did the 


Elevation of the Side Marked ‘A’? on the Plan 


Elevation of End ‘'B” 


Elevation of Side ‘‘C”’ 


Plan of the Roof 
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Referring to the plan of the roof, I would say 
that in laying it out I found it necessary in order 
to bring ridge No. 2 the same height as ridge No. 
1 and preserve the same pitch throughout, to raise 
the eave of the portion marked “X,” 3 ft. 414 in. 
above that of the portion marked “Y” instead of 
38 ft., as described in the BUILDING AGE—in other 
words, to make the roof of which “O” is a por- 
tion, the same span at the lower eave as the gable 
marked “A.” 

I shall be very much interested in learning 
what the practical readers may have to say in re- 
gard to the solution of the problem as here pre- 
sented. 


What Size Septic Tank Is Needed? 


From M. F. L., Texas.—In connection with the 
plumbing in a large country residence it is neces- 
sary to provide a septic tank to care for the waste. 


Isometric Projection of the Roof 


Elevation of End ‘‘’ 


Elevation of Side ‘‘D” 


A Difficult Problem in Roof Framing as Solved by “‘C. J. M.,”’ of St. John’s, Newfoundland 


work, in the first place, I would refer them to the 
diagrams here given. The drawings practically 
explain themselves and do not call for extended 
comment. As to the layout of the roof there is 
a chance here for some of those masters of the 
steel square to show how to obtain the cuts for 
the intersection of the different rafters. 


The directions are to provide a concrete septic 
tank, but no sizes are given. The fixtures in- 
stalled are 4 water closets, 2 bathtubs, 2 showers, 
2 lavatories, 3 laundry tubs and 3 sinks. 

How is discharge from septic tank best disposed 
of? Any information that the readers can give 
me will be greatly appreciated. 
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We take this occasion to express our appreciation 
of the co-operation shown by our practical readers 
during the year just brought to a close and to wish 
our patrons, one and all, a Prosperous and Happy 
1918. 


Index for 1917 Volume 


Each year many of our readers bind the various 
issues of BUILDING AGE into a handsome volume for 
constant reference, and all such are likely to be in- 
terested in knowing that the index for the 1917 
volume is now ready for distribution. Copies may 


be secured on application to this office. 


Building in the Rural Districts 


F the future fulfills the promises of the pres- 

ent, some rural districts of this country will 
be transformed in appearance within the next 
year or two. That transformation will come about 
through the building of bigger and better farm 
homes, of bigger and better barns, and a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of bins, cribs, im- 
plement sheds, garages, hog houses, poultry 
houses and all various other forms of out build- 
ings necessary to modern farming. The farmer, 
on the top wave of prosperity, is going to put his 
“war profits” into improvements on “the place,” 


and those improvements will include whatever 
comforts and convenience he may have lacked in 
leaner years. Those who make a business of 
watching the trend of industrial activity say that 
while unprecedented prosperity is the principal 
reason for the widespread activity in rural build- 
ing, that is not the only reason. They say the 
American farmer—and his wife and children as 
well—is just awakening to the realization that he 
need not deny himself the comforts and luxuries 
of city homes just because he lives on the farm, 
and now that he has the money coming in he is go- 
ing to enjoy those advantages. 


Increase in Buying Power 


URTHERMORE, the farmer is finding out that 

his buying power or the buying power of the 
commodities that he produces on the farm, is, in the 
purchase of many desirable things just about 
twice what it was a few years ago. He finds that 
especially true when he goes to buy building mate- 
rials, and that is why he is preparing all over the 
country to equip his farm with modern structures, 
including the home. A load of corn or wheat, or a 
bale of cotton, or a fat steer or hog, will buy twice 
as much lumber as it would even four years ago, 
which naturally suggests that this is a fine time 
to trade farm products for building material. 
Since the European war began the price of lum- 
ber has advanced only about 28 per cent, the 
statisticians say, while the prices of ninety-six 
other important commodities, including farm prod- 
ucts, have made an average advance of 127 per 
cent. Why lumber prices have not kept pace with 
prices of almost everything else is regarded as 
something of a mystery, but the fact remains they 
have not, and that is why the farmer is getting 
out his hammer and saw preparatory to “fixing 
up” before lumber prices begin to climb. 


The Reconstruction Period 


HERE is food for thought by builders and con- 

tractors, and a wealth of it, in the statements 
made by F. H. Sisson of the Guaranty Trust Co. in 
a recent address before the Buffalo Association of 
Credit Men. In discussing the reconstruction pe- 
riod he stated that “a billion dollars a year for five 
years will be needed for building purposes in the 
United States. 
course, will requisition far more capital. 
alone is negotiating for an expenditure here in ex- 
cess of $150,000,000 to rehabilitate her devastated 
cities. America, in fact, is the great reservoir from 
which all things must be drawn.” 


The reconstruction of Europe, of 
France 
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Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Cleveland 
Builders’ Exchange 


A notable assembly of Cleveland builders and 
their guests characterized the observance of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Builders’ Exchange 
of that city on the evening of Nov. 23. The ex- 
change had as speaker Hon. William H. Taft, for- 
mer President of the United States, who spoke on 
“America and the Great War.” 

Upward of 400 members and their ladies were 
present at a banquet held in the large ballroom of 
the Hollenden Hotel. The toastmaster was Presi- 
dent Sam W. Emerson of the exchange. Among 
those at the speakers’ table were ex-Governor and 
Ambassador to France Myron T. Herrick, Hon. 
Harry L. Davis, Mayor of Cleveland, and officers of 
the exchange. The banquet room was decorated 
with flags, and back of the speakers’ table portraits 
of Washington, Lincoln and Wilson were displayed. 
Patriotic songs were sung, and the entire evening 
was in harmony with the spirit of the times. 

Mr. Taft was introduced by William H. Hunt, 
former president of the exchange, and delivered a 
masterly address upholding the Government and 
outlining what he considered the necessary -essen- 
tials for winning the war. 

Following the banquet, a reception in honor of 
Mr. Taft was held in the parlors adjoining the ball- 
room, during which: preparations were made for 
dancing, which ensued until after midnight. 

The annual meeting of the exchange was held at 
the noon-hour and reports indicated the continued 
prosperity of the organization. 

Fifty-five new members were added to the roster 
during the year and a substantial addition was 
made to the cash reserve fund. 

New officers elected for the ensuing year were: 


President—Sam W,. Emerson. 
Vice-President—C. W. Lundoff. 
Treasurer—George Donley. 
Secretary—Edward A. Roberts. 
Assistant Secretary—Chas. D. Jamieson. 


Registration of Architects 


According to the second annual report of the 
Board of Examiners and Registration of Archi- 
tects for New York State, there were 1991 appli- 
cations received during the two years in which 
the law has been in force. Of this number 175 
were withdrawn, 1367 were approved and 358 dis- 
approved with the recommendation that they be 
not certified without examination. 

In the report it is stated that “the Board of 
Examiners after two years’ experience with the 
operation of the Registration Law and after ex- 
amining the work of scores and hundreds of archi- 
tects who are not a credit to their profession, is 
confirmed in its belief that the most important 
function of the Registration Law is its tendency 
to raise the standard of education and technical 
qualification.” The board believes that “it has 
evidence of a strong impulse toward higher edu- 
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cation on the part of young men ambitious to 
practise and with the assistance of architectural 
schools willing to co-operate with the Board, has 
confidence that the law will justify its beneficent 
purpose.” 


Exhibitors at Columbus Real Estate and 
Building Show 


Many of our readers will doubtless be interested 
in a list of the exhibitors who at the time of going 
to press had contracted for space at the Real Estate 
and Building Show to be held at the State Fair 
Grounds, Columbus, Ohio, on January 21 to 30. It 
is expected that at least three of the largest build- 
ings at the State Fair Grounds will be filled with 
exhibits, and indications at the present time are 
that a fourth building may be necessary. The list 
includes among others the following names: 


The Southern Cypress Mfg. Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Gum Lumber Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

Oak Flooring Mfg. Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Ark. 

Seattle Lumber & Mfg. Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardware Assn., Detroit, Mich. 

Toch Brothers, New York. 

Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., Chicago, II. 

Van Kannel Revolving Doors, New York. 

Gillis & Geoghegan, New York. 

Lowe Bros. Paint Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

The Gas Appliance Co., Cleveland, Ohio. i 

Heppes-Nelson Roofing Co., Chicago, Il. i 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Acme Cement Plaster Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Hyd. Lime & Supply Co., Woodville, Ohio. 

Columbus Clay Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

American Gypsum Co., Port Clinton, Ohio. 

Island Sand & Gravel Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

The Fertile Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stanley Works. 

Acme White Lead & Color Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Allith Prouty Co., Danville, Ill. 

Koehring Machine Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woodworker Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Agricultural Lime Stone Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

Flexstone Construction Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

J. H. McLain Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York. 

Pittsburgh Water Heater Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. L. Watson, Columbus, Ohio. 

Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, Ohio. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Zinn & Robbins, Columbus, Ohio. 

Electrical Contractors’ Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

C. A. Thomas Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Solar Metal Products Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co., Columbus, Ohio:. 

J. W. Coulson Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Thompson Heating Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Diamond Metal Strip Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

W. F. Lamneck Heating & Vent. Co., Columbus, Ohio.. 

C. H. & E. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Dalton Adding Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Modern Ventilating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

American Sewer Pipe Manufacturers’ Association,. 
Akron, Ohio. 


Here is another war use of forest products. A 
planing mill company in Oregon has recently re- 
ceived an order for 1,000,000 tent pins from the 
United States Government. The pins are to be 24’ 
in. long and will be made of maple and ash. Four 
months will be required to complete delivery. 
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Some Interesting Notes on the Manu- 


facture of Wall Board | 


Features of Interest to the Building 
Contractor—Work Done at a Small Cost 


By JosePH A. POESI. 


T is not generally known that wall board was in 

use over a century ago. From history, how- 

ever, we may learn that in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century manufactured panels of 
paper pulp were applied to interior walls and ceil- 
ings. But only comparatively recently has wall 
board come into popular favor for this purpose; 
therefore other wall finishing materials were too 
cheap to encourage its use. 

Now hundreds and hundreds of millions of square 


other things besides wall board are made of this 
useful material. The name “wall board” orig- 
inated only about ten years ago. It designated a 
certain built-up pulp board manufactured expressly 
for the treatment of walls and ceilings. Since 
that time, other kinds of boards for the same 
purpose have entered the wall board market, which 
have likewise assumed this appropriate appellation. 

Then, too, as most of us are aware, wall board 
no longer confines its usefulness to the covering 


This Picture Shows a Public Dining-Room Having Walls and Ceiling of Wall Board 


feet of wall board find their way to the interiors 
of homes, commercial and other buildings where 
finished walls are required; and only recently the 
Government has put millions of feet of it in canton- 
ment buildings for the comfort of our soldiers. 
Clay’s wall board was not called by that name, 
but was known as papier-mache. A great many 


of walls and ceilings, but also to furniture making, 
cabinet making, shipping cases and kindred uses. 


Nevertheless, it never loses its identity as wall 


board thereby. 
Wall board of Clay’s time consisted of a number 


-of sheets of specially made paper soaked in strong 


size of paste and glue, pasted together and pressed. 
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It was then dried in an oven, and later hardened 
by being dipped in oil. The finished board was 
exceedingly light, tough, strong and durable; elas- 
tic to some degree, little subject to warping or 
breaking, and unaffected by dampness. 

Since that time many other methods and mate- 
rials have been employed in the manufacture of 
wall board. Among the latter are included wood, 
rags, straw, waste paper, licorice root, jute, hemp, 
in fact anything that will produce strong fiber 
economically... With one known exception, all are 
first reduced to pulp and then made into board 
usually a quarter the thickness of the finished wall 
board. The process whereby this is brought about 


Pleasant and Up-to-Date Offices Are Advantageously Treated with Wall Board 


does not differ greatly from that of paper board. 

As a consequence, wall board has been divided 
into three classes according to the prescribed 
materials of which it is made. The first class 
takes in that made of rags, straw, licorice root, 
jute and hemp; the second, that made of wood in 
the form of either mechanical or chemical pulp, 
and waste newspaper; and the third, that made 
of glued-together wood lath faced on both sides 
with heavy paper. 

In the first class are represented more brands 
than the others combined, although the second 
enjoys by far the greatest output. As to the third, 
only one brand apparently represents it, a brand 
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that has been on the market for a long time. 

Adhesives for holding the several plies of thin 
board together are numerous. Of these, silicate 
of soda is perhaps the most common. It is the 
same substance commonly known as water-glass. 
Other adhesives are a mixture of silicate of soda 
and powdered clay, flour paste, glue in many forms, 
asphalt and dextrin. Several others are probably 
in use. Each, however, has been selected by the 
various wall board makers with some particular 
advantage to be gained from it. They are con- 
sidered highly important elements in the structure 
of wall board. | 

The matter of waterproofing has been of serious 


concern to the manufacturers of wall board dur- 


ing the last few years. They have been vying: 
with one another in their efforts to bring out the; 
most efficiently waterproofed board. All appar-| 
ently realized that the future of the wall board' 


-industry depended upon their success in this direc- 


tion; for, ever since wall board has been made by 
machinery—which, of course, precluded water- 
proofing it as Clay did—they have been bothered 
by its warping and shrinking on the wall due to 
atmospheric conditions. Muitaty 

For instance, if it was applied on a damp day 
to a wall directly from the bundle in which it: had 
been delivered, it would immediately absorb moist- 
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ure from the air, expand and consequently warp. 
On the other hand, if the air had been very dry, 
such as is common in the West, the normal per- 
centage of moisture in the board would quickly 
leave it, with the effect that it would shrink and 
likely draw away from the nails. Some means, 
therefore, had to be discovered or invented whereby 
wall board could be protected from the influence 
of atmospheric changes. 

Various such means are now employed in con- 
nection with most brands of wall board. None, 
however, is exactly like another, though all consist 
of the principle of introducing oils or chemical 
waterproofing compounds into the board either at 
the early or in the late stage of manufacture. 

Among the waterproofing agents that have been 
or are now used in the manufacture of wall board 
are rosin, turpentine, asphaltum, glue, oils, sul- 
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phate of iron, paraffin, wax and special compounds. 
Most of these are applied in the form of liquid 
by immersion. 

A number of makers of wall board are now even: 
attempting to fireproof their boards, which is cer-’ 
tainly a good indication of the progressiveness of 
the industry. While their work along this line is 
secretive, we can do no harm in mentioning that 
phosphate of soda has been for many years used to 
render paper somewhat immune from fire. 

With the imperfections being gradually elim- 
inated, wall board is bound to become as common 
as lath and plaster in the building field. Many 
builders have long recognized its peculiar adapta- 
bility for numerous purposes, and have recom- 
mended it to their clients. Architects are speci- 
fying it and carpenters in general know how to 
apply it right. The road ahead is clear. 


How Iwo Large Rustic Swimming Pools 
of Concrete Were Constructed 


Features of Intense Interest to the Building 


Contractor— The Work Done at Small Cost 


thing in which the present-day building con- 
tractor is especially interested owing to the 
fact that the demand for them is constantly grow- 
ing, and he is therefore anxious to learn of jobs 
of this kind and to know as many of the details 


Te construction of swimming pools is some- 


given, together with other information, cannot, 
therefore, fail to appeal to those engaged in the 
building line. The two swimming pools which 
form the basis of this article are being constructed 
in Columbus Park, which consists of about 145 
acres located in the extreme west central part of 


Early Stages of the Work Showing One of the Concrete Mixers Actively Engaged 


as possible. While the pools here described may 
be larger than the average contractor might be 
called upon to construct, yet the principles involved 
are the same, and the proportions of concrete 


the city of Chicago. The pools are near the east- 
ern side of the park and are of irregular circular 
design to meet the conditions of the location and 
give them a more natural appearance. 
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The larger pool is designed for a water depth 
at one end of 3 ft., sloping to 4% ft. at the other, 
has an area of 23,420 sq. ft., and is formed by 
arcs of 13 points of tangent. The smaller pool is 
designed for a water depth of 3 ft. at one side, 
sloping to 9 ft. at the other, has an area of 7280 
sq. ft., and is designed from the arcs of 6 points 
of tangent. The entire floors and sidewalls of both 
pools are made of 1:38:5 concrete, except that the 
floors are faced with 1 in. of 1 to 1 concrete. The 
walls will be capped with natural rock flagging, 
which will be carried back to form ledges and 
diving platforms, and at the side of the smaller 
pool will be a rock ledge ravine through which 
water from an artificial spring will enter the pool. 

The structural features of greatest interest are 
the expansion joints in floors and side-walls. The 
floors were laid in 30 ft. slabs extending across 
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expansion and bent back at right angles at the 
sides to form anchorages in the walls. |The over- 
lapping concrete faces of the slip joints are sepa- 
rated by four-ply tar paper. These joints were 
made by using taper forms and pulling the forms 
after the concrete had set, but before it had be- 
come entirely dry. 

At about 30 ft. distances around the top of the 
side-walls leading from a recessed inlet extending 
half the distance through the wall are 4 in. cast 
iron overflow pipes fitted with strainers. Each 
pool has a 6 in. water supply pipe and a 12 in. 
outlet drain. It is proposed to renew about 20 
per cent of the water every night, and once each 
week the pools will be completely drained and the 
floors and side-walls scrubbed with an acid solution. 

The contract for the excavation and concrete 
work of the two pools was awarded to J. J. Croake 


A Partial View of the Two Concrete Swimming Pools During Process of Construction 


the pools with 5 ft. square marked joints, the 
slabs being laid alternately to provide for con- 
traction. Between the slabs extending across the 
pools are 1 in. expansion joints and 2 in. expan- 
sion joints are carried entirely around the floors 
of the pools immediately adjoining the side-walls. 
These joints are packed with oakum to within 2 in. 
of the surface and the remaining space filled with 
tar. The sidewalls are 6 to 12 ft. high, with 16 in. 
tops, 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. footings, have 1 in 10 in. 
batters, and are provided with slip expansion joints. 

These joints provide for a 2 in. expansion and 
are spaced about 60 ft. apart in the walls. About 
2 in. from the inner face of the walls in the ex- 
pansion joints is a sheet of 16 oz. copper extending 
from the top to the bottom of the wall. This cop- 
per sheet is crimped in the center to provide for 


& Co., 2929 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. Material 
for the concrete was delivered in motor trucks to 
the most convenient locations for rapid work sur- 
rounding the pools and all mixing was done in a 
y-yd. “The Standard” low charging mixer, the 
portability of which permitted it to be quickly 
moved along as the work progressed, reducing the 
wheeling of material and concrete to the minimum. 

This is the thirteenth park the West Chicago 
Park Commissioners have equipped with swimming 
pools, the design and construction of which have 
been under the direct supervision of A. C. Schrader, 
the chief engineer. 

Plans for swimming pools in two other parks 
are now in preparation. During 1916 the pools of 
ten of these parks were in service and were pat- 
ronized by 877,232 men and 375,075 women bathers. 
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Little Chats with Big Builders 


Comments on Building Situation by a Well- 
Known Contractor Recently Elected President 


Ohio State Association Builders’ 


MONG the successful young builders of the 
A United States who are giving a part of their 
time to organization work is Scott A. Porter, 
of Akron, Ohio, newly elected president of the Ohio 
State Association of Builders Exchanges. Mr. 
Porter is naturally adapted for leadership. He has 
a strong personality, and is a convincing talker, as 
well as an earnest and enthusiastic worker. 

He received his early training from his father, 
James L. Porter, a well-known general contractor of 
Akron. Starting as a jour- 
neyman carpenter when 
sixteen years old, the son 
acquired the practical 
knowledge so essential to a 
building contractor if he 
would be master of his 
business. A_ partnership 
with his brothers, Herbert 
S. Porter and Warren J. 
Porter, was organized in 
1907, under the name of 
Porter Brothers. This firm 
has taken some of the im- 
portant work in Akron in 
recent years and has gained 
a reputation beyond the 
limits of that thriving city. 

The offices of the com- 
pany are located in the 
Second National Bank 
Building, the largest office 
structure in Akron. 

Speaking on the business 
of contracting, Mr. Porter 
recently said: “I believe 
it is a very important thing that contractors going 
from one city to another on contract work should 
observe the regulations of the city in which they 
operate. From my observation I am convinced that 
a great deal of trouble is created in the various 
cities by failure to observe this rule. Conditions 
in any city are usually carefully guarded by local 
contractors, and it is not right that so-called outside 
contractors should come in and upset them, causing 
disorganization and injury to the contracting busi- 
ness in general. 

“I believe that the building industry of this 
country should receive greater consideration at the 
hands of the financial interests, and that there 
should be a more liberal attitude toward the mak- 
ing of loans for new operations. Of course, money 
is needed for the war, but we must not neglect 


Scott A. PORTER, a successful builder of Akron, 
Ohio, and recently elected president of the Ohio 
State Association of Builders’ Exchanges 


Exchanges 


the interests of our own industry and our own 
people, or how are we going to obtain the money 
with which to help the government in its national 
undertakings? To my mind there should be a 
standard form of constitution for the builders’ ex- 
changes of the country so that there will be greater 
uniformity in these organizations. Only local re- 
quirements need then be inserted by any specific 
organization. 

“T also believe that there should be a national 
survey of the needs in the 
building industry so that 
the subject of wages and 
working rules could be 
equitably adjusted in all 
parts of the country with- 
out injustice being done to 
any particular locality. 

“There are many things 
of interest to the industry 
which can be accomplished 
by our National and State 
Associations, and I hope 
that the work of these or- 
ganizations will be earnest- 
ly supported by builders 
generally. 

“The coming convention 
of the National Association 
of Builders’ Exchanges, to 
be held in Pittsburgh in 
February, is of unusual 
importance to every con- 
tractor throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
land on account of existing 
conditions, and all of the Builders’ Exchanges in the 
country should arrange to be represented at that 
time.” 


Construction of Malay Houses 


Malay houses are invariably built on posts so 
as to raise the floor from 4 to 6 ft. above the 
ground. The floor is composed of bamboo, with 
interstices between the slats, the earth beneath 
becoming the receptacle of the drainage of the 
establishment. The universal plan of the well- 
to-do natives is to build the house in two divi- 
sions, the front one for receiving visitors and 
lounging generally, while the rear portion is re- 
served for the women and children. 


i 
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A Comfortable Home in New England 


HE attractive Col- 

onial house which 

we have taken for 
the basis of our colored 
supplemental plate this 
month embodies features 
of arrangement which 
cannot fail to interest a 
large class among those 
who are contemplating 
the erection of homes 


View of the Completed House 


kitchen and dining room 
is established through a 
well - equipped pantry 
with sink located directly 
under an outside window 
providing ample light. 
The small picture given 
‘on this page of the ar- 
ticle shows the completed 
building, while the larger 
picture is a view in the 


The living Room Looking Toward the Open Fire Place and Book Case with Stair Hall Seen 
Through the French Doors at the Right.—George P. Carver, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


for themselves. The house shown is of frame 
construction with three rooms and reception hall 
on the main floor, four sleeping rooms, bath room 
and sleeping porch on the second floor, and two 
rooms in the attic. The main floor is so arranged 
that one may pass from the kitchen to the recep- 
tion hall and front door without going through 
any other room. Communication between the 


living room looking toward the open fireplace, 
bookcase and seat, with the main flight of stairs 
seen at the extreme right through the opened 
French doors. 

Another picture shows the combination stairs 
in the reception hall with one door leading to the 
kitchen at the left and another door to the kitchen 
from the stair landing at the right. 
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Other pictures afford a view in the dining room 
and also another view of the living room looking 
toward the triple window in the left-hand wall 
and showing the French doors opening into the 
dining room. 

The foundation of the house is of rustic stone 
with fieldstone facing. The framing timbers in- 
clude 2 x 10 in. joists for the first and second 
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all bought in 16-ft. lengths, milled under the 
owner’s supervision and grooved on the back side 
to prevent warping. 

The roof is covered with Faultless red cedar 
shingles dipped in Kellogg’s linseed oil and Vene- 
tian red and turpentine, and laid 414 in. to the 
weather. 

The chimneys are of red brick hard burned 


iN 


Foundation 


A Comfortable Home in New England —Floor Plans—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


floors and 2 x 8 in. for the third floor, 2 x 6 in. 
rafters, 2 x 4 in. plates, 4 x 6 in. girts and 2 x 10 in. 
stairstrings. The studs are 2 x 4 in. 

The exterior framework is covered with 
matched North Carolina pine boards, over which 
was placed Neponset waterproof paper, and this 
in turn covered with cypress siding 10 in. wide, 


above the ridge with copper flashing outside and 
lead flashing inside, cement capped and flues lined. 

The various rooms are plastered and use was 
made of metal corner beads, giving straight cor- 
ners which will stand up against hard usage. In 
making the plaster an extra amount of hair was 
mixed in and the work was allowed to dry out 
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very slowly so as to prevent it from cracking. 

The open fireplace in the living room is built 
with Fiske face brick, the opening being 29 x 41 in. 
The shelf is of gumwood 4 in. thick, which is much 
easier to keep clean from dust than is the case 
with a brick shelf. 

The laundry in the basement is connected with 
a galvanized iron clothes chute from all floors. 
There is provided a set of soapstone tubs and 
there is a gas stove. In the basement is a toilet, 
also cold storage room, a room for ashes made 
fireproof; a work room and two coal bins. The 
ceiling is plastered and the floor is of cement. 

The floors in the reception hall, living room and 
dining room are of selected quarter-sawed oak. 
Those in the bed rooms, the den, the sun parlor 
and the hall on the second floor are of selected 
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tire house and are 14% in. thick in the basement. 

The den has a gilded burlap from the base up 
5 ft. 10 in., with plate rail or dado above. The 
sleeping porch has burlap below the windows 
down to the base, stained green with a sprinkling 
of gilt, while above the walls are painted. 

The reception hall, living room, the second- 
story hall and den, also the first flight of stairs, 
are finished in figured gumwood rubbed to a dull 
finish. The dining room and the bed rooms with 
bath have whitewood finished in white enamel. 
The kitchen, the pantry and the back hall have a 
natural finish in North Carolina pine. The sun 
parlor and the attic rooms are finished in North 
Carolina pine and the attic hall finish is North 
Carolina pine in imitation oak. 

The reception hall has a coat closet with a 


The Stair Hall Showing Living Room at the Left, While Directly in the Center and at the Right 
Background Are Doors Leading to the Kitchen 


plain oak, while those in the kitchen, pantry, back 
entry and attic are of hard pine. All floors have 
heavy building paper between the finish and sub- 
floor. 

All rooms are finished in white enamel with 
baseboard in two members, the lower member 
being finished for two-thirds of its width in oak 
_to match the floor, while the top member one- 
third wide is whitewood finished in white enamel. 
The top member is 4 in. thinner, which prevents 
‘furniture from touching the white part and thus 
mar the enamel. The lower part can be waxed 
and rubbed over the same as the floor. 

The stairs have oak treads throughout the en- 


mirror door, also a built-in seat. On the stair- 
landing is a built-in seat under the window and 
provided with a telephone shelf which saves many 
steps, as it can be easily reached from the hall 
stair or the kitchen stair, as well as from the bed 
rooms. 

The reception hall has a half-beam around the 
ceiling. The living room has a beamed ceiling and 
half-beam around the walls with seat built in the 
bay window and seat and bookcase built in near 
the fireplace, as shown in one of the pictures pre- 
sented herewith. The dining room has a half- 
beam around the ceiling, also plate rail and 
built-in china closet with plate glass mirrors on 
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Front Elevation of the House—Scale 3/32 in. to the foot 


the sides and back and plate glass shelves and 
leaded glass doors. 

The pantry has two china closets with flour 
barrel space beneath as well as drawers built in, 
and sink with drain shelf, all made from the same 
material in order to fit the space along the wall 
under the window. The kitchen is provided with 
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Glenwood Gold Medal Combination Coal and Gas 
Range with 40 gal. 200 Ib. pressure copper boiler 
built in a closet provided for it and connected to 
the range and to a No. 2 size Stack gas heater. 

In the back hall there is space provided for a 
refrigerator, and also for a coat closet. 

The owner’s bed room has two clothes closets, 


Details of Dormer Cornice 


—Sceale 1 in. to the Foot 


Side (Right) Elevation Showing Grade Entrance to Cellar—Scale 3/32 in. to the foot 


: A Comfortable Home in New England—Elevations and Various Constructive Details 
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one with mirror door. All available space under 
the stairs is turned into closet room. 

The piazza has a matched hard pine floor with 
half-inch opening around for water outlets with 
French doors leading out from the dining room. 
It is also provided with heavy ceiling timbers 
properly spaced for hammock hooks. The piazza 
has nearly 500 sq. ft. of floor space which gives 
ample room to screen in and glass the portion 
next to the dining room and use it in combination 
with that apartment. The porch is also provided 
with two lights and one plug outlet. 

All outside finish is made of No. 1 cypress which 
if painted occasionally should stand against the 
weather for years to come. 

All flashings and valleys are 14 oz. copper. The 
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the leading parts of the work cost as follows: 

Foundation, including the concrete floors, steps, 
piazza foundation and necessary rock excavation, 
etc., $600; lumber, outside trim, cypress siding, 
mill work and shingles, $1,500; mason work, ex- 
clusive of the foundation, $500; windows and 
doors, $400; heating, plumbing, gas fitting, $1,000; 
flooring, including quartered oak, plain oak, rift 
pine and piazza floor, $250; hardware, $175; wall 
paper with labor of applying, $125; outside paint- 
ing, $150; inside painting, $400; carpenter labor, 
$1,500; electric wiring and fixtures, $250; inside 
finish, $600. 

The architect points out that a considerable 
saving could have been made in the cost of the 
house by using a cheaper grade of materials. 


The Living Room in the New England Home Showing Open Fire Place and French Doors to 
the Dining Room at the Right 


conductors are made of galvanized Toncan steel 
connected with two large catch basins with 4-ft. 
earthen pipes. 

The house is piped throughout for gas with 
outlets in every room which can be used for either 
lighting or heating purposes or both. 

All steps are made of reinforced cement with 
fieldstone abutters and cement caps. The back 
porch has a granolithic top. 

The walks and the clothes yard are laid with 
4 in. of cement resting on a cinder bed. 

The house was built mostly by the day and 
under the architect’s and owner’s supervision, 
which brought the cost considerably higher than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

According to the architect’s estimate, some of 


The house was built for Chas. J. M. Johnston 
and is located on Wilson Street, Winchester, Mass. 
It was built in accordance with plans and specifi- 
cations prepared by Architect George P. Carver, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cost of Doing Business 


Under the above heading there appeared in a 
recent issue of the Monthly Letter of the Boston 
Master Builders’ Association the following per- 
tinent comments on the subject indicated: 

“Do you know why you are not making as much 
money out of your business as you should? i 

“One reason probably is that you are not con- 
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Section and Front Elevation of Bookcase in the Living Room 


Scale % in. to the foot 


A Comfortable Home in New England—Various 
Details of Construction 


scious of what it costs you to ‘do business.’ In 
other words, what your ‘fixed cost’ of doing busi- 
ness is (commonly called ‘overhead charges’), 
and fail, in making your prices, to take this item 
into account. 

“To illustrate, when any general contractor or 
any concern in any of the branches of building 
work adds 10 per cent, as has been the too com- 
mon practice, to the actual amount paid for labor 
and material, with the idea that this insures a 
‘profit,’ it is more than likely that the operation 
will be found to carry a loss rather than a gain. 

“The items of annual ‘fixed cost’ vary to some 
-extent, but for the most part all concerns have 
certain definite costs that they must incur; such, 
for instance, as interest on capital invested, in- 
terest on borrowed money, rent of shops or offices 
(and this whether the property be either owned or 
hired), insurance, dues in business associations, 
office supplies, fuel, lighting, heating, water taxes, 
licenses, wastage of material, wear and tear 
(‘depreciation’) of tools, staging or machinery, 
including teams of any kind, salaries of book- 
keepers, clerks, salesmen, draftsmen or other per- 
sons employed in general service, and reasonable 
allowances for services of working officers of the 
company or working members of the firm. 

“List these items of yearly expense, see what the 
sum total amounts to, then compute the percent- 
age of this as related to the normal amount (aver- 
age) of your yearly business, and you will find 
how much you must add to cost of labor and ma- 
terials to enable you to come out even. 

“Having done this you will be in position to 
make up your mind what you shall add to produce 
the important result of making your business a 
financial success, for unless the returns from 
your business are more than enough to cover the 
items of fixed costs recited above, you may con- 
duct your business till doomsday without making 
it a financial success.” 
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Building Construction in San Juan, 
Porto Rico 


Our correspondent in San Juan writes under re- 
cent date that approximately $1,250,000 worth of 
improvement and construction work is being done 
in San Juan, according to an estimate made by a 
local engineer. This is said to be the greatest 
amount spent at any one period in the history of 
the city for like improvements. 

The estimate includes the new Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, upon which the finishing touches are now 
being put, valued at $150,000, the Condado Hotel at 
$400,000, San Francisco Plaza School at $165,000, 
school at Stop 18 at $80,000, school at Stop 15 at 
$60,000, West India Oil Company warehouse at 
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company’s architects and is being constructed by 
Frank B. Hatch. The warehouse of the Porto Rico- 
American Tobacco Company was designed by H. C. 
DeLano, of San Juan. 

From an engineering point of view the most novel 
and difficult of the works is that of adding a fifth 
floor to the tobacco factory in the Marina. The 
construction is being done in such a way that the 
operation of the plant, even in the fourth story, is 
not being interfered with. That work in addition 
to the office building of J. P. Bouret was planned by 
A. Nechodoma, of San Juan. F. Montilla, city engi- 
neer, has charge of the paving of Nereidas Avenue. 
The three schools being built in the city, in common 
with all of the other school buildings constructed in 
the island, are designed in the Department of the 


View in the Dining Room of a Comfortable Home in New England.—George P. Carver, 
Architect, Boston, Mass. 


$60,000, Porto Rico-American Tobacco Company 
Warehouse at Stop 8 at $100,000, fifth floor to fac- 
tory of the Porto Rico-American Tobacco Company 
in the Marina at $30,000, addition to Hotel Ingla- 
terra at $50,000, J. P. Bouret office building on 
Allen Street at $40,000, repairs on San Antonio dock 
at $30,000 and the paving of Las Nereidas. Avenue 
in the Condado at a cost of $40,000. 

The Presbyterian Hospital was designed by E. D. 
Waid, of New York, and though formally opened 
last May is not yet quite completed. The warehouse 
of the West India Oil Company is being used to a 
limited extent now, though it will be some weeks 
before it is fully completed. It was designed by the 


Interior under the supervision of A. C. Finlayson. 

So much building material has to be imported 
into the island from the States that the cost of 
erecting a building here is said to be fully 10 per 
cent higher than in the States. The principal mate- 
rials imported are cement, reinforcing steel, lum- 
ber, hardware, plumbing and electrical supplies and 
roofing. The cost of the works would be a great 
deal higher if it were not for the fact that labor is 
cheaper here than in the States and some of the 
principal materials that go into the makeup of per- 
manent structures—stone, sand, brick and tile—are 
also cheap here. Practically all the labor used in 
the island is native. 


Brief Review of the Building Situation 


Figures Showing Building Actovities in Various 
Sections in November, 1917, and November, 1916 


NDER existing conditions it is not surprising to 
find in the closing months of the year a heavy 
falling off in the planning of new construction 
work throughout the entire country. The de- 
mands of the government are such as to absorb me- 
chanics in all lines to an extent which renders the sup- 
ply for domestic purposes, so to speak, exceedingly 
scarce, and this, combined with the high cost of all 
classes of materials entering into building construction, 
has caused a decided lessening of activity in the plan- 
ning of houses and small buildings for business pur- 
poses. Returns from 121 cities for November show a 
shrinkage in new construction work planned of 41.87 
per cent as compared with November, 1916, and of the 
cities reporting only 33 indicate an increase in building 
operations. ; 
Taking the Eastern zone of the four into which we 
have divided the country for convenience of compari- 
son, the shrinkage is 49.5 per cent, the relative activi- 
ties of the cities being shown in the table herewith. 


CITIES IN EASTERN STATES 


1917 1916 

AIDA Y 0 iad dpetanetsy senate teneereeetatake ete oe $137,040 $380,300 
Allentowmwes cn puis ac sicko nie oie deere 67,700 151,435 
Altoomay 2s sieteie teres fecevalovetesteulk buseanare 27,114 20,745 
Atlantic-Cityaecs .e toe aeonioe Gee 105,317 274,690 
A UDUPI Hoe caste soxchenetaietaiene eon erence 1,860 18,500 
Bay ONE heise cre eats te etale ati 3 ouerels 41,685 176,503 
Binghamton Byes. «+ sick eee: eee 113,331 172,222 
BOSTON. Waitara d coors ssiteeaterace  teletetel > 1,758,000 4,726,000 
Bridgsepore’ iastassseemenor ete alee 196,320 495,171 
Brockton 7) <3 fa ssc) s oetaeeetoe eaters 33,530 164,354 
Buffalo cen aro elas ote eres 504,000 1,042,000 
Mast Oran ee ora. tei hennomine tt betters 54,982 144,918 
Blizabeth Mes fe eer eee een 124,204 216,139 
FOrie (4 Aerie sisy scoustotnies Oe pitteretetare 211,970 259,011 
Harrisburg bos. tune a icrcs chews i 46,530 132.885 
Hartford giy ccc coerce cr eben 162,215 509,562 
Hoboken! iia. watecivsaeene eee eee ne 15,245 24,185 
HLOly OK ey sj bas oil te oleate aeons 18,450 52,025 
LA WIenGe ices: sib o.6 Lisvaltpuetenmie ele 31,300 O55) 
Manchester iin csciences tetera 31,5105 110,391 
Newark iissiseite Maelo cro eae 672,026 1,280,000 - 
New ‘Bedford 34 Stine toe lon aes 80,200 815,150 
New (Britainit ccs arcusny cassie ateets 47,515 147,400 
IN@W Ula vemitsiivon ct alc naseoka serrate rare 157,306 461,655 
New York: 

Manhattan’. #2cn cree ee 2,481,564 2,270,896 

SPOMR ey ecataialee a eras Cee 605,007 1,028,900 

Brooklyneisc cucu ce cinn aoe 1,999,450 3,391,113 

Queens: an.0 Sea oe tee 787,168 1,726,939 

RIcHhMONG Meas chee aieteetee 216,462 263,788 
Niagara Malis! 7 A258. aero 174,190 125,479 
PABSAlCl aii, wiac.o he ob terme eee 23,680 48,075 
IPACLETSOMG me eis cloner is choke nite enero ete 144,069 81,030 
Philadelphiaaeyiw.. seuss Sie eee 1,712,520 4,451,925 
PILES DUT ET erat talys srcraderd mantener meters 700,628 916,806 
Portlanda.gt ser dele cee eet reer 45.870 143,285 
QUINCY ise cis oaleiotatarsteitaeel oats 126,265 78,490 
FREAGING Eisai ip s.c.0 ere ne Lee 13,450 85,700 
MROCHEStER Ate atts: saat oe eee 575,720 595,593 
Schenectady é 85,766 109,571 
SCLANtCOn eRe. soa ‘ 24,365 99,924 
Springfield Raz. «0 o.eciscm ‘ 102,948 985,776 
SVPraGus@vin-t sree eter 5 225,151 655,833 
ERPeON tony ecteel-l-tey- : 38,170 102,293 
(Wti@al we aentcierets = ditt 223,250 196,300 
Wilkes-Barre .. 44,588 100,076 
WOT COSTER oaiiia ash stckers cee nae 171,1'9'8 532,120 
VOT Pee aatoutensial ates re eeore oacteaen 125188 7,609 


In the Middle States or Central West 87 cities show a 
falling off of 42.6 per cent as compared with November, 
1916, the decrease in Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee and 
St. Louis and the increases in Youngstown and Kansas 
City being noticeable features. 


CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES 


1917 
LA KPOM tae Sorcha eee horse. 5) al eber ab aher eles $851,530 
CantOn Geo eicic Werte cies choise riders 111,400 
Cedar Rapldsmaaccecmine tae 163,000 
CHICAZO UR. eens ier eheiieadictehe sete 4,740,100 
CimCixinatving usec ess eile erersweneceretone te 516,050 
Clevelandaoctarecs ste ngesele <ietieene 1,842,940 
COlUMDUS es sien se ke cous ele Manes 273,385 
IDAVENDOLED westes ois eas se siarctss heer. 50,235 
DA YtOM  Wencmstarslaiiocue a: cbarecenesuatauemenste 275,975 
DDOtrolty its wie sheie ci tiecs!o) 0s) ace aemegeee 2,334,505 
TDUUDU QUE Mra awcta tele veecsy lous erict latte lene ee 5,500 
UU eS yearns chan vs scl ties) oieretene 245,209 
Ast USt Louis acteiaedsis.citet re eee 139,865 
EIVA TAS VALI Cae eye cite ie eneie) eve vie tetolis ene toy 32,340 
MOTU! Wiavile .edeba nts aycreecsienaeeretete 20,550 
(orand® FRAPS Wop. ie, srcde) ac ho ere 89,225 
TnAIANADONE SG sarees s 6 aces ete thee 400,200 
Joplin; MOM avant cid ain sc scenes 723,746 
KansasreCitys) Kan... .ceceeene 58,425 
Kansas “Citys Monch element 1,374,200 
LINCOLN. ~ severe: cele, a shee gee chee Ceneiene 85,292 
Milwaikéel,. cs sci a ot ale atone tee 826,203 
Minneapolis: = Ja. aceon nea eeione 967,640 
Omaha yay... «a ere eee eee ene keene 769,700 
Peoria Gi's-u ws oe epecaan eka: ehemecetenersiene 103,540 
SASINA We is «cbs dhe there othe eee 17,220 
St. Joseph 18,512 
St. Louis 414,553 
Sti, Pal... owe seis eae sc aeeeenerete 723,746 
Sioux City Siiewod- onic seaerreere 308,850 
South Bend teen G0. eee 66,507 
Springilel ders ot can te eee 133,935 
SUPerior > siriaeraswnee! hele ee 56,205 
Merre © Fautet ines verano onion 99,615 
Toledo... Sekai eee ee ae 272,092 
Wichita, Kan. @ scone ae 251,580 
LOUNSStOWN® svcccere peer eoeetole 473,055 


1916 
$1,077,088 
163,000. 
10,056,100 
771,195 
2,843,245 
554,965 
101,370 
315,997 
5,707,233 - 
22,210 
227,916 
71,345 
59,836 
207,425 
182,702 
721,076 
864,933 
77,880 
916,250 


269,635 


The Southern cities reporting show almost no change 
from November a year ago, the loss being less than 1 


per cent. 

CITIES IN SOUTHERN STATES 

L917 

PA ULATI CA esa tote ee ada: Neel acter ee $272,586 
Baltimore: ons «an. oie 855,592 
Birmingham - ec e aeeeee 208,302 
Chanlotte . era cicoo.e ata ft SR ME cur 62,000 
Chattanooga: e-. 0. 2 y eceeee 28,745 
Dallas yw he ccc Ole ee 119,436 
Fort Worth 28,802 
Jacksonville 136,190 
Huntington eye 324,755 
WIOWISVillewlese cc ee : 258,420 
Moemphisy iu nincs a8 180,365 
Montgomery i a 72,693 
New Orleans .. 78,813 
Norfolk, Va. 70,103 
Olkdahoms (City 72 fener een 387,025 
RICHMONG, fi 4..</2% oa Ge eee 198,182 
Raleigh AN. 'C.ne ae eee 15,240 
Savannah cls. te cee ee 38,800 
Wiashine ton) Jre. cis one eee Lo MOe7 Wb 
NDR sa ONS HC) Oe TAR GEE So tic ooo eas 178,637 


1916 
$347,167 
936,480 


171,631 


In the extreme Western section of the country the loss 
reported is practically 29 per cent, with operations in 
Stockton, San Francisco and Salt Lake City particularly 


noticeable. 
CITIES IN EXTREME WESTERN STATES 
1917 

PeOTKCle ya UG Oily wa seems thc cee ee ee $73,200 
ColoradomsSprings" wn) eee 2.836 
HO EN VCR er ith oa biel) cay he ee 238,150 
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ORM AT POLE Suns) tomy ch, ata. at eee 749,833 
OaIIAT GN tacit aetan nh ois coat eee eee 286,062 
(ABA Cena hits eat cie siecle. betes 47,105 
VU OMertahe crete e aiciiche Gteysre ns sen ae 32,647 
DACKAMENILO) ware ieihers ene cee eee 192,755 
Salt. Waker Citvnwsshiacn.us cee 698,315 
SAMP DICS ON. tetater. or nse ak eee 109,472 
Sal pcl ranCiIsCO mr sien «cic hia 557,503 
San JOsSer gus Mest fon ce eee. eee 13,378 
Seattle Menta cite eee he eee 503,220 
SVOKANG Mery waren miele sae cee 45,105 
SCOCKtON sam daerews ws, eee al toe 2 ae 500,634 
PACOMIAL ae Seems hha ictis Cee 93,525 


1916 
$113,743 
140,331 
324,600 


THE DEALER'S DEPARTMENT 


The Value of Association Attendance 


Best Methods of Securing Attendance of Dealers, Especially 
Those Owning Smaller Yards, at Association Meetings 


By C. E. DAvipson 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, consist- 

ing of Messrs. Bigelow, Blodgett, Downman, 
Embree, Goodman, Hines, Keith, Paine and Sulli- 
van, at a meeting held at Chicago, Nov. 15, passed 
a resolution directed to retail dealers urging the 
attendance of all dealers up- 


A hee Executive Committee of the National 


their state organizations, and each state organiza- 
tion provides for district meetings and in a very 
general way provides the program and subjects 
needed to be discussed. The districts are organized, 
or at least the boundaries of each assigned by the 
state association, no doubt on the line of railway 

facilities to a large extent. 


on Association meetings, and, 
in short, aiding in the or- 
ganization of the lumber in- 
dustry at this special time, 
which they regard as very 
important. 

I also have a letter from J. 
R. Moorhead, of the South- 
western Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, of Kansas City, in 
which he says: 

“A few days ago I was talking 
to the members of our executive 
committee about the apathy of cer- 
tain single-yard retailers toward 
the association, who seem to be 
much harder to hold in association 
contact than the larger line yard 
companies. One member remarked 
that the reason was that conditions 
had changed so much for the better 
for the retailer, and so little really 
happened to the retailer to hurt 
him now, that he had come to the 


conclusion that the association was 
not worth anything to him.” 


We heartily agree that the 
dealers should be induced to 
attend these associations. 
There are, no doubt, several 
reasons, but the chief one, as 
I see it, igs that the interest 
of the retailer is not, for 
some reason, held by the as- 
sociation. My idea is that the 
state associations have grown 


A subject of vital importance to the 
lumber dealer is here discussed, for it 
is well known that the success or fail- 
ure of any trade organization depends 
largely upon the attendance of its 
members and the practical interest 
which they manifest in its affairs. 

The single yard man is sadly needed 
in the State associations, and he could 
probably be induced to join if he could 
be persuaded to attend the district 
association meetings, for it is usually 
found that the lumberman who attends 
his local association meetings is the 
one who attends the state association 
gatherings. 

The association should have the in- 
terests of the dealer at heart, but this 
is seldom the case, and is one of the 
reasons why he fails to attend the 
meetings in greater number. 

The National Association should set 
to work to organize each State asso- 
ciation on the line of the bankers’ 
organizations and probably more tan- 
gible results would follow in the way 
of attendance at meetings. 

The question is open for discussion, 
and no one need hesitate to speak his 
mind and speak it freely. 


Banks are “grouped,” as it 
were, and the entire organiza- 
tion works like it was oiled, 
I am told. 

I once took up this subject 
with Geo. W. Jones, secretary 
of our state association, and 
he told me he thought the 
idea a good one, but was not 
sure that the extra expense 
would be sanctioned by his 
executive committee. There 
are several sub-organizations 
in this state which act inde- 
pendently of the state asso- 
ciation, which I have at- 
tended, and it appears to me 
the attendance is very good, 
considering the membership 
numbers. 

At present our state asso- 
ciations meet once a year. The 
secretary makes his reports 
and does all he can to enter- 
tain us, and then we all go 
home with the idea of letting 
“George (Jones) do it.” Iam 
glad to say, too, he does it 
very creditably, but if he 
were authorized to have a 
good office assistant, and if he 


so large that the individual is, unintentionally, ne- 
glected. 

I have always been an advocate of the sectional 
or district meetings. If the National Association 
would set to work to organize each state associa- 
tion on the line of the bankers’ organizations, the 
result would no doubt be great. The bankers have 


were assigned the privilege of supervising these 
district meetings, at regular stated intervals, much 
good could be accomplished. 

Again, the idea should be abandoned of letting 
and expecting the local lumberman of the town in 
which we meet, pay all expenses of halls and enter- 
tainment. We should rent a hall, and pay all our 
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own expenses, and meet on a distinct business basis. 
If the bankers’ plan is profitable, why would not 
such a one be equally advantageous for the lum- 
bermen? 


The Lumberman Wants His Money’s Worth 


Here we are again met with the old languor and 
indifference which characterizes the lumbermen in 
organized efforts. The fault is not with the lum- 
bermen, because lumbermen are members of other 
local organizations, and in many instances help run 
all civic matters in their respective towns. 

It has been advanced that such a system would 
cause a less attendance upon state meetings. I 
don’t think so. I have observed that the lumber- 
man who attends his local association is generally 
the one who attends the state meetings. 

The lumberman is not stingy, but he likes to get 
his “money’s worth.” I was impressed several 
years ago by an incident which I will relate. I had 
attended our state meeting at Chicago, and was 
coming home. I met a fellow lumberman in the 
smoking compartment of the Pullman. He said he 
had rather enjoyed the meeting, but remarked that 
the trip and his membership in the association cost 
him $50 per year. He was a highly intelligent 
gentleman, fairly well fixed financially; had what 
is called a small yard with about a $15,000 stock. 
He was one of those men who watched expenses, 
kept a note book in which he jotted down his ex- 
penses. He took out this book and ran over his 
expenses of the trip. 


Keeping Account of Expenses 


Most of us would rather not keep an account of 
such expenses. There is not one man in a hundred 
_who will keep the expenses of the operating cost of 
his automobile, or those of a hunting trip, or of 
any “outing” trip, because, perhaps, he doesn’t 
want to feel it has been expensive, who does not 
at the same time religiously keep every item of ex- 
pense of his business. I became interested and 
found that my friend’s expenses ran about as fol- 
lows: 


Car fare (to and from’) Chicagoans sei eee ieee $10.00 


Pullman, Oth Ways ce' iis sie a: edsvelons ie) st a) ee Wenersisietch enema t we 4.00 
POPter Liye srsiade: sca ace etree te elenee enone sone ONCE en In ot Teno RCO .50 
Room, three days, in Chicago ($3 per day)............ 9.00 
Meals, with tips, $1.25 each ($3.75 each day).......... 11.25 
Show, two: nights,” $225 O)5. 2) ot. sre accretaronepeienetencneia ne enete eelieens 5.00 
Membership in Association |... aoe 10.00 
Incidentals 5.3.05 .eiiet eesti at olatelegeuotel ceed Reh otehe none treme tate 2.25 

$52.00 


He naturally was contemplating whether he “got 
his money’s worth,” because he was a very prac- 
tical sort of man. We argued he was entitled to the 
outing, to which he assented. Then there was the 
general good the association does. We couldn’t do 
without them. 


The Single Yard Man Needed 


Yet, I am in doubt whether he attended the next 
state meeting. His pride would not have permitted 
him to admit these things to his association officer. 

Mr. Moorhead refers to the single yard man. 


ay 
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We need him worst of all. There is very little 
trouble in getting the line yard companies to main- 
tain a living price for his lumber, but the singlé 
yard man, living in the village with his limited 
trade, with light expenses, is tempted to poach on 
his neighbor and to cut prices. I know from ex- 
perience that membership in an association, and 
association with other lumbermen, does more than 
anything else to stop these bad practices. 


How He Could Be Induced to Join 


I believe these single yard men could be induced 
to join the district association, or join the state 
association, if he could attend the district asso- 
ciation, which perhaps was held close to him, and 
he would not be at much expense in attending the 
meeting. In his home town he doesn’t tip any one. 
Doesn’t pay $1.25 for his meals, but goes to a ten- 
cent show instead of one which costs $2.50. 

The extravagances of the big city are best il- 
lustrated by the Chicago man, who lived a year in 
the “loop” hotels. It cost him thirty cents each day: 
to tip the “blond with the golden curls” for check- 
ing his hat, or $9 per month, or a total of $108 for 
checking a $4 hat. Of course the “bloods” who 
take a bracer before breakfast don’t mind these 
things, but the “single yard man” does. 


The Secretary to Look After Things 


I dare say many yardmen who belong to associa- 
tions and pay their dues, but who do not attend 
the meetings, think that the secretary of the as- 
sociation will look after matters for him—and he 
does, too, to a large extent. These dealers do not 
fully realize that it is their presence at associa- 
tion meetings which pleases the executives of the 
associations. 

One remedy would be to hold the state meetings 
occasionally in different parts of the state, and thus 
attract dealers to attend who had never attended 
a meeting. If they go once they will likely go 
again, but this is not always advisable, as the state 
associations are large and must seek some large 
hotel in which to meet. I believe the bankers’ 
plan to be a good one and one we should follow— 
at least the matter is worthy of the consideration 
of the National Association. 


Lumbermen Ask New Method of 
Payment 


The Federal Trade Commission held a confer- 
ence a few days ago with fifteen lumbermen from 
New York, New Jersey and Maryland, who are 
supplying hundreds of millions of board feet of 
lumber to the government for cantonment and ship 
construction. Retail costs, particularly handling © 
charges, were discussed. The lumbermen have re- 
quested the Trade Commission, which is furnish- 
ing information on which government contracts 
are made, to aid them in obtaining a change from 
present methods of payment. 
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View Showing Office at the Left and Front Exterior of the Plant, with Railroad Tracks at the Right 


A Modern Lumber Yard of the 


Hoosier State 


Storage Bins for Various Classes of Materials, To- 
gether with the Warehouse, Office, Etc., Are Features 


HE State of Indiana may, or may not, rank of other states to pay a visit to some of the model 
first in its number of real up-to-date lumber yards among Indiana’s progressive lumbermen and 
yards, but it would certainly be worth while’ the opportunity of a visit to Gary should not be 
for dealers in any number of the cities and towns’ overlooked, for that thriving city can truthfully 


The Delivery Equipment of the Lumber Company, with Its Teamsters Ready for Duty 
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boast of five yards, any one of which would be a 
credit to any community. 

A great majoriy of the lumber and building 
material yards have been planned and started in 
a small way, as cheaply constructed as possible 
and then if the business grew beyond expectations 
they have been enlarged accordingly, but not as 
efficiently as though they had been built to take 
care of a larger volume in the first place. Many 
yards added to and partly reconstructed to keep 
apace with increased business present the appear- 
ance and really are nothing but patched up propo- 
sitions. Not so with the last yard built by Harry 
W. Richter of Laporte and M. L. Kline of Ham- 
mond, Ind. These gentlemen have been associated 
together in the lumber business in their respec- 
tive small cities for a number of years and before 
entering this their latest venture thoroughly in- 
vestigated the conditions peculiar to Gary, Ind., 
and decided there was ample room for another 


lumber and building material yard that was capa-_ 


ble of taking care of a good-sized volume of busi- 
ness. 


“Conners Founpations FonLONG =» = | 
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Plan of Office 


The result is the model yard of the Broadway 
Lumber & Supply Company of Gary, Ind., with 
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Harry W. Richter as president, and M. L. Kline 
as secretary and treasurer. This yard was opened 
for business on Nov. 6, 1916, under the competent 
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Vertical Section Through One of the Lumber Sheds 
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management of Vernon R. Lehmann, who had 
previously been associated with Mr. Kline in the 
Hammond yard. That this venture has been a 
marked success is demonstrated by the fact that, 
although just one year old and a new company, 
they have furnished the lumber and building ma- 
terial for upwards of 825 buildings, business 
blocks, etc., in addition to repair-job material and 
their coal trade, which is as large as they are able 
to take care of, due to the limited supply that all 
dealers are enabled to obtain from the mines. 
This yard is centrally located on a narrow tri- 
angular strip of ground just east of Broadway— 
Gary’s principal thoroughfare—and along the 
main lines of the Michigan Central Railway, so 
that switching facilities are unequalled. One 
branch of the railroad switch runs_ parallel 
through the yard so that all finished lumber, sash, 
doors, moldings and other perishable material 
can be unloaded from the car directly into the 
sheds and warehouses, while the’ rough lumber 
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The Sash, Door and Molding Warehouse, with Dry Lumber Sheds at the Right and Rough Lumber Piles at the Left 


can be unloaded onto concrete foundations with- 
out cartage. Another switch runs along the edge 
of the yard directly in the rear of the coal bins 
and miscellaneous building material warehouses, 
so that all classes of material reach their proper 
storage at a minimum of handling expense. 
Storage for sash, doors and moldings is ex- 
cellently taken care of by the construction of a 
dust-proof warehouse, which although small, is 
amply large for a yard of this size. For three 
carloads of molding and finish, 1000 doors and 
1500 windows can be conveniently taken care of. 


on 


Smaller moldings are stood on end in separate 
racks for convenience in sorting different lengths, 
and racks are also built for casing and base so 
that each length and kind is separate and piled 
flat to prevent warping. Partitions and racks 
are also arranged for sash and doors so that each 
size and kind is by itself and plainly marked. 
This warehouse is as near dust-proof as possible 
to build, although the construction is very simple. 
High-grade matched sheathing was used and 
heavy building paper applied before the tongue 
and grooved siding was put on. The heavy pan- 


Warehouse and Bins for Miscellaneous Building Materials, Coal, etc.. with Delivery Trucks in the Foreground 
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eled doors are placed in the frames so that they 
are opened by sliding up and hung to stiles con- 
taining pockets and weights. The frames, while 
much heavier, are made very similar to a slip-head 
window frame. There are no windows in this 
building, but illumination is obtained by the use 
of rows of electric lights, each row wired sepa- 
rately so that only the compartment entered need 
be illuminated at any one time. 


Warehouse for Various Materials 


At the west end of the coal and building mate- 
rial bins, a warehouse is built for the storage of 
cement, plaster, building paper and prepared roof- 
ing. In one end of this warehouse an air-tight 
lime vault is installed. Concrete floors are a fea- 
ture of these warehouses and storage bins. 


The Storage of Rough Lumber 


Rough lumber storage is neatly taken care of 
by the construction of long parallel rows of con- 
crete foundations, on which all lumber is piled so 
that there will be no shrinkage of stocks by the 
lower layers of piles rotting. It is estimated that 
these foundations will accommodate from 2,000,- 
000 to 2,500,000 ft. of stock. Besides running 
parallel with the switching track provision is made 
for ample wagon road on either side of these 
foundations and tracks so that all rough and fin- 
ished lumber is not only expeditiously unloaded 
but very easy of access. 


The Carpenter Shop 


A small carpenter shop and odd-work mill is 
located at the end of the building material sheds 
and contains the machines and equipment neces- 
sary to turn out common window and door frames, 
odd sash and miscellaneous mill work. The ma- 
chinery is conveniently located for the expeditious 
handling of material and consists of a wood- 
worker, small planer, rip, band and cutoff saws, 
and a window frame machine. An individual elec- 
tric motor is a part of each machine and city cur- 
rent is used. 


Cottage for Yard Foreman 


A neat little cottage is constructed at one end of 
the yard in the rear of the office, which is turned 
over as living quarters for the yard foreman. 
This serves the purpose of keeping a trusted em- 
ployee right on the job at all times to take care 
of any emergency that might arise, besides elimi- 
nating the expense of a night watchman. 

The plan and photograph of the office, pub- 
lished herewith, demonstrate that it is most con- 
veniently located and arranged, besides being 
most attractive and like every other department 
of the yard is planned and constructed so that the 
company will be able to most efficiently serve their 
customers. 


Conditions Bad for Motor Trucks 


Due to the rapidly increasing manufacturing 
interests of this northern Indiana city, and in 
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spite of its annoying sand dunes, it is growing fast 
and building must necessarily be very brisk to 
keep apace. A large percentage of the new build- 
ings going up in the past few years have been and 
are on property that has not been favored with 
municipal improvements and the sand is so deep 
in most places that it makes it prohibitive to use 
motor trucks, so that with the exception of a 
small truck for quick delivery on the paved streets 
this yard uses teams exclusively. However, they 
claim to have the finest horses in Gary, as shown 
by the $2,500 worth of horse flesh seen in an ac- 
companying photograph. 

Gary need not be ashamed of any of its five 
yards, but it can be justly proud to mention The 
Broadway Lumber & Supply Company as one of 
them. 


One Method of Increasing the Silo 
Business 


The following appeared in a late issue of one 
of the New York daily papers: 


“Here is a roundabout but effective way in 
which we built up a special list of farmer pros- 
pects,” said a representative of a silo company. 
“We planned to conduct an intensive campaign in 
certain limited territory, trying to secure an up- 
to-date list of farmers ready to consider buying a 
silo. 

“Our first step,” continued the silo man, “was 
to advertise by direct mail alone in order to get 
the desired mailing list. We wrote to newspapers 
and banks, asking them to supply us with the 
names of men in their localities operating cream- 
eries. The banks, which are just now taking an 
unwonted interest in agricultural matters, were 
especially prompt and satisfactory in their replies, 
and the newspapers accommodated us almost as 
much in detail, though more tardily. Next in- 
order, we wrote to the men whose names thus had 
been supplied as operating the creameries. In 
turn, we asked them to give us a list of the farm- 
ers who had at least five cows. 


“The creamery owners were, for the most part, 
willing enough to help, for they fully realized that 
after a farmer had built a silo he would be like- 
ly to keep on producing milk for the market. 


“The mailing list we obtained in this way was 
supplemented by calls from active, well-informed 
salesmen. We kept the list up to the moment, 
through occasionally sending a postage-paid re- 
turn card whereon we asked the farmer addressed 
to state how many horses and cows he was keep- 
ang. 

“If he held a sale and reduced his stock below 
the point that indicated the need for a silo, we 
dropped his name from the list. 

“We found this plan much more satisfactory 
than other more direct plans and less trouble was 
experienced in keeping the list up to date.” 
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What the Evolution of the Building 
Material Business Has Wrought 


The Plan-Book System and How It 
Has Affected the Building Contractor 


By “THE OLD RETAILER” 


economy is to eliminate the unnecessary, and 
the process is now going on in the business 
world of trying to find out what is necessary and 
what is not, and also of adjusting itself to the 
changes resulting therefrom. The evolution of the 


[es tendency of things in modern business 


improvement in his methods of selling building 
material and adopting new policies generally along 
this line. The plan-book system was first introduced 
by a lumberman’s association and primarily designed 
for the use of the membership. It proved so suc- 
cessful that the scope of its benefits was enlarged 


building material business and 
the developments which have 
come into it during recent years 
are of such a character as will 
eventually reduce the import- 
ance of the contractor in the 
building business in so far as 
it pertains to work of smaller 
construction. In the larger 
constructive work he has al- 
ways been an important fac- 
tor and probably always will 
continue to be, but even in this 
class of work unionized labor 
has shorn him of much of his 
former power and prerogative. 
However this may be in the 
larger cities he still continues 
as an important agent in the 
building industry. To a con- 
siderable extent also he has 
been the same in the large 
towns and farming communi- 
ties generally. In some places 
he has assumed an importance 
out of all proportion to his 
value, and in consequence he 
and the lumber dealer have not 
worked together as they should 
for their mutual interests. 
There are certain things de- 
veloping in the retail lumber 
business in the country which 
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N discussing some of the things 

the evolution of the building ma- 
terial business has brought about 
the author points out the tendency 
toward a lessened importance of 
the building contractor so far as 
concerns smaller construction work 
although in some places he has 
assumed an importance out of all 
proportion to his value, with con- 
sequent friction with the local lum- 
ber dealer. 

The country contractor, he says, 
is likely to be reduced to the posi- 
tion of working foreman on the job. 

Another feature is the plan-book 
system whereby lumber dealers 
operating large yards sell buildings 
complete for a fixed sum, this in- 
cluding the plans, specifications, 
and the necessary materials, 

This, however, is likely to be 
more attractive in the rural dis- 
tricts and farming communities 
than in the larger cities and towns. 

The purport of the article is that 
conditions developing in the trade 
are calculated to bring about a 
needed improvement in the quality 
of contractors. 


permitting the use of it by any 
dealer in the country who was 
willing to adopt it and make the 
necessary small investment. It 
was not long before private 
companies were formed with a 
system of plans and selling 
them as their own. These, too, 
have had a phenomenal success. 
Along with sources of plan dis- 
tribution have come some of the 
trade papers and the popular 
magazines who are giving their 
readers the benefit of some of 
the best architectural knowl- 
edge and skill in the com- 
munity. 

This extensive publicity of 
building plans is educating and 
creating a desire in the public 
mind for more beauty and con- 
venience of living in dwelling 
houses. The old box style of 
houses in the country towns 
and on the farms is giving 
place to the more modern form 
of beauty and arrangement of 
interior. The man of moderate 
means is now able to obtain the 
services of the best architects 
and designers of modern homes 
without having to go to the ex- 
pense of employing a profes- 


look as though they were likely to render less neces- 
sary the country contractor than he now is. In 
fact, if these things progress to their logical result, 
as they bid fair to do, he will be reduced to the 
position of the working foreman on a job, and in 
this the average town contractor will doubtless make 
as much if not more money than he did at con- 
tracting. 

Within the last five or six years there has been 
developed in the consciousness of the progressive 
retail lumberman a realization of the necessity for 


sional architect to draw his plans and specifications 
and superintending the job. For less than the sum 
of $10 he can secure all these and have a competent 
foreman, also the men to erect and complete the 
building and in this way acting as his contractor. 
This movement of change from the old methods 
has as yet only begun, and, of course, the number 
of people availing themselves of these privileges are 
comparatively few, but there is no doubt of their 
increasing, for it’s the logical outcome of this home 
plan publicity and its education for better homes. 
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The greatest impetus being given to this movement 
is by the large line yard concerns and those of the 
progressive retailers who have had the vision to 
see that it was a legitimate development of the re- 
tailing of building material. These larger concerns, 
however, instead of buying a plan book system have 
organized plan book service departments for their 
own yard systems and employ their own architects 
and estimators. One such company has fifteen or 
twenty of these employed all the time, and in the 
rush season they sometimes have as many as thirty 
so great is the extent to which this service has 
grown. 


Selling Buildings Complete for a Fixed Sum 


The success of this kind of service has led to a 
further development. Drawing the plans and speci- 
fications and furnishing these with estimates of 
their cost to their customers was but the prelude 
to adopting the idea of selling the building complete 
for a certain fixed sum. Some of these large com- 
panies are now doing this and have their yard man- 
agers trained to handle sales of this character on 
this basis instead of by the old way of selling bills 
to the lowest bidder, for, as you may know, lumber 
is the only commodity that is bought by the unit, 
sold for a lump sum and in the case of bills, prac- 
tionally auctioned off to the lowest bidder. 


The Scheme Does Not Include Labor 


By way of explanation I want to say that selling 
of houses and barns complete does not include the 
mechanical work and other labor—simply the fur- 
nishing of all the materials of whatever kind that 
goes into the building. This leaves the owner the 
choice of letting out the whole work by contract or 
having it done by the day under his own supervision 
and that’of the lumber dealer who is furnishing the 
plans. 

Now, it seems a logical proposition to believe 
that this selling of a building complete, as I have 
explained, will go still further and eventually will 
include all the work for the erection of the building 
and turning the keys over to the owner when the 
building is completed after the manner of a regular 
contractor. 


A Coming Development of the Business 


In my judgment, this is one of the coming de- 
velopments of the retail lumber business. It is not 
wholly a new thing, either. Here and there, for 
many years, dealers could be found who had added 
contracting as a part of their business, but as a 
general proposition lumber dealers have not taken 
kindly to the idea, and, besides, most of them were 
ignorant of the primary principles and rules of 
construction. They were in the business to sell the 
material only, and not to have anything to do with 
putting it together in a building. But this intro- 
duction of the furnishing of plans has demonstrated 
that in order to intelligently explain them and be of 
assistance to the. customer in his understanding 
them, the dealer must have a working knowledge of 
them himself. If he advertises himself to the com- 
munity as headquarters for building information he 
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must make good in this or his plan-book service 
will be but an indifferent success. 


The Ready-Cut Building Concerns 


It is a question, of course, how far this develop- 
ment will materialize in the retail lumber business 
regarding the contracting for the whole building 
complete with the labor included. I apprehend that 
it might prove more practicable in a farming com- 
munity than in the larger towns and cities. It is 
going to depend somewhat on the extension of the 
business of the ready-cut building concerns whose 
competition has undoubtedly created the necessity 
for the retail lumberman to counteract it on the 
same line of effort. It would be unwise for lumber 
dealers to shut their eyes to the fact of these con- 
cerns doing a large business that is increasing every 
year. They were the first to see that the consumer 
thought more of the building as it would cost com- 
pleted than he did of the cost of the materials go- 
ing into it. : 

The Advantage Is with the Dealer 


The average man knows as little about building 
materials as he does of the cloth in his suit of 
clothes. He never thinks of asking the tailor the 
cost per yard of the material. What he desires to 
know is the cost of the whole suit ready to wear, 
and it’s the same with the man who wants a new 
house, barn or any other building, and so recogniz- 
ing this as the fundamental desire of those going 
to build, the business has been started for furnish- 
ing people with what they want in a complete house 
for a certain fixed sum. But as the ready-cut con- 
cerns include only the materials in the buildings 
they sell, the retail lumbermen would have a de- 
cided advantage over them should they adopt the 
proposition of contracting for the whole job. I am 
of the opinion, however, that this will not be gen- 
erally resorted to unless the competition becomes 
too strong. 


Dealer In Direct Contact 


But there is little question about the general 
adoption by the country lumber dealers of the idea 
of furnishing the plans and selling the building, 
leaving the owner to contract for the work as it 
best suits him. This will bring the dealer into 
direct relations with the owner and relieve him of 
charging the sales of the building material to the 
contractor and thus materially affect the present re- 
lations between them for the contractor would have 
little occasion to buy material except for repair 
jobs and small buildings. This, too, would prac- 
tically eliminate the small and the incompetent con- 
tractor from the business of contracting to furnish 
for the larger jobs, which probably is one of the 
incentives to encourage the inducement for dealers 
to adopt the new system, for as every dealer knows 
by experience, this class of contractors is a detri- 
ment to the obtaining of legitimate profits. 
~ One can only speculate on how this is going to 
affect the action of those contractors who are able 
and competent to take contracts for jobs, furnish- 
ing materials and labor and complete them satis- 
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factorily, and as for financial backing such men 
are able usually to get all that is necessary provid- 
ing their character standard will warrant it. It is 
not wise to assume that this class of contractors 
will put up with such a loss of their business as 
the taking up of contracting by lumber dealers 
would entail. Many of them have substantial shop 
buildings fitted up with more or less machinery for 
economizing labor in their work, and, therefore, it 
is only natural they should endeavor to preserve 
their contracting business and in doing this secure 
a plan-book system of their own and enter into 
direct competition with the lumber dealers in the 
business of selling the completed building. There 
is not much difficulty in their 
being able to purchase ma- 
terials at the wholesale price, 
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building material in the form of a complete build- 
ing involves possession of a working knowledge of 
architecture, and few among the older men are 
going to bother with this sort of thing. Then, 
again, the relations with contractors is a local mat- 
ter with all dealers, and wherever they are fairly 
agreeable and satisfactory there will be little dis- 
position on the part of the dealer to want to dis- 
turb them. 

There is a probability, however, that the larger 
of the line yard concerns will go on developing the 
new system, irrespective of the relations with con- 
tractors. Their business ability and the employ- 
ment of large capital gives them an advantage 

which the average individual 
yard owner does not possess. 
Again, their scale of operations 


and his understanding the 
building business so much bet- 
ter than the average lumber 
dealer will make him a formida- 
ble competitor in that line of 
work. 

In cases where this is put 
into effect it is a question 
whether the dealer will gain 
anything in his adopting the 
new system. Elimination in 
this case might prove to be the 
creator of a worse condition 
than the one it tries to sup- 
plant, for it will introduce a 
new competitor for the selling 
of material in every place 
where action of this kind is 
carried into effect, and what 
the dealer might gain in one 
way he would probably lose in 
another. 

One thing is certainly sure, 
however, it would bring about 
a needed improvement in the 
quality of contractors. There 
is too much quantity nowadays 
in the business of contracting 
to make it worth while for a 
really capable and honest con- 
tractor, and if the working of 


N order to get business contrac- 

tors must be progressive and the 
same can be said of the retail lum- 
ber dealers. People are not going 
to the non-progressive contractor 
for the construction of their houses 
when they can obtain the services 
of a trained architect and the fa- 
cilities of a large line yard system 


which will furnish all materials - 


and do the work, turning the build- 
ing over complete for a specified 
sum which the prospective owners 
know will be the limit of cost. 

As the system develops and the 
policy proves successful the lumber 
yard will find it good policy to en- 
gage a competent carpenter as part 
of the yard force for doing odd jobs 
and repair work. 

“Old Retailer’ does not believe 
the policy of selling the building 
will be generally adopted by in- 
dividual dealers although there may 
be some to take it up. The great 
majority will continue to sell build- 
ings through the agency of the con- 
tractor because the other method 
involves possession of a working 
knowledge of architecture and few 
among the older men are likely to 
bother with that. 


covers mostly the smaller towns 
in the country districts, which 
gives them, in a way, a prac- 
tical control of the selling of 
building material in these local- 
ities, and therefore, if they see 
fit to introduce a new improve- 
ment in their selling methods 
they can do so without regard- 
ing competitors. Consequently 
in these small places the car- 
penter-contractor will have to 
forgo his profit on furnishing 
material for a job and content 
himself with contracting for 


. the carpenter work, as the case 


may be. The yard manager 
will have a training in the 
knowledge of building construc- 
tion as good if not better than 
he has, and will, therefore, take 
his place as the authority on 
building information. 

As a rule, contractors in 
these small towns are not much 
inclined to be _ progressive, 
They are willing to follow along 
in the old styles and methods of 
building, and, left to them- 
selves, would continue on in the 
same ways of doing, and with 


the new system would eliminate the small fry, the 
incompetent and undesirable element in the con- 
tracting business, it would give the desirable con- 
tractor a better chance for success because he would 
be competing only with a responsible competitor— 
the lumber dealer. 

Looking at this matter of selling the building 
from all sides in a practical way, I do not apprehend 
that it will be very generally adopted by individual 
dealers. There will be some among them, of course, 
who will take it up, because they have the ability 
and the will to study and learn what is necessary 
and courage to carry it into action, but the great 
majority of individual dealers for some time to come 
will continue to sell buildings through the agency 
of the contractor, for the reason that the selling of 


this disposition it cannot be otherwise than that the 
march of modern improvement will push him aside. 
It is not to be reasonably supposed that people will 
go to this class of contractor to contract for the 
building of a house when they can have the privi- 
lege of obtaining the services of a trained architect 
and contracting with such a responsible concern as 
a great line yard system, who will furnish the 
plans and materials for a conscientiously arranged 
and modern style of home, and all for a specified 
sum that they know will be the limit of expendi- 
ture. ; 
Undoubtedly as this new selling policy proves suc- 
cessful the lumber yard will employ a good carpenter 
as part of the yard force for the purpose of doing 
repair work and such odd jobs as people may want 
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done. Such an extension of service by the lumber- 
man would no doubt be appreciated and made use 
of, as it leaves the owner to deal with but the one 
party and does away with the necessity of running 
around buying materials and having the different 
mechanics to do the work, and looking after the 
job generally. 

I wouldn’t wonder if such will be the logical out- 
come of this new selling service in the smaller coun- 
try towns. It will not lessen the amount of mechan- 
ical labor to be done in those places. It will simply 
shift the contracting into better trained and more 
responsible hands, and will be better both for the 
community and the tradesman doing the work. 
Progress is no respector of established usages. The 
complex and inefficient methods must give way to 
- those more simple and direct in their efficiency. 


The Cash System Is Coming 


By A DEALER 


It is likely that the lumber mills will adopt the 
new terms of sale, or at least a modification of 
them. It will be some terms by which the mills will 
get their money at once, or its equivalent—an ac- 
ceptance drawing interest. 


Unfair to Pay for “Things Uunseen” 


While I think it manifestly unfair to compel a 
man to pay for something he has never seen and 
humbly trust to the honor and uprightness of the 
service to be rendered, yet it does appear that even 
if we paid for the car as soon as received and un- 
loaded this would approximate a ‘‘cash-in-advance 
system.” 

This, it appears, is coming, and the quicker re- 
tailers recognize it and “put their house in order’ 
the less grief will they have later. 


Mill Can Insist on Cash Transaction 


The situation is this: The mill and the retailer 
are personally strangers and the mill can insist upon 
a cash transaction, and it appears fair, yet I dare 
say that the mill manager who insists upon such 
rigid rules would quit his tailor in a huff if the 
tailor demanded of him cash before his new suit 
was thoroughly tried on and perfectly fitted. Or if 
his grocer should deny him credit for 30 or 60 days 
there would be more trouble. 


The Human Equation 


It is the human equation. The retailer’s neigh- 
bor starts a new residence. It is to cost $5,000. He 
lets a contract drawn by an architect which pro- 
vides that the building will not be paid for until 
it is erected and finished. Nothing wrong about 
that. It is the sensible thing to do. 

Another friend of the retailer—and all his cus- 
tomers are more or less in the category of personal 
friends—erects a big barn, and, of course, he would 
feel somewhat hurt if money were demanded before 
the building was erected or at least until it was 
well under way. Then there are the hundreds of 
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small orders which go on the books, and custom 
has been established that it is not paid, cannot be 
paid, until it is all delivered, and the return lumber 
credited back. 


When the Lumberman Gets His Pay 


The cement contractor is building a hard road. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred he owns noth- 
ing but a good concrete mixer, a team or two, and 
perhaps enough ready cash to pay for his labor. 
The road will not be paid for until some county or 
State supervisor comes, and, in severe and lofty 
mien, accepts the work. Then a board meeting, 
perhaps, and the poor lumberman, if the contractor 
didn’t lose any money, will get his pay. The retailer 
all the time is carrying the contractor’s misfortunes, 
if there be any. 

All these items soon run up into thousands. The 
sixty days’ time usually allowed the retailer has 
been of inestimable benefit. It gives him a breath- 
ing spell. 

The Cash System 


But now he is confronted with a cash system. 
The thing for him to do is to adopt as near a cash 
system as circumstances will permit. He can no 
longer tell his farmer friend it will be all right for 
payment to be made, “when the hogs are sold,” or 
“when he markets his wool,” etc. 

The plain facts are always the best. Let us sim- 
ply tell our customers that stern and rigid rules 
of terms have been applied to us, and we must in 
turn pass them on down to the consumer. It can be 
accomplished with variations. In my article in a 
recent number of the BUILDING AGE, I wrote on 
“Financing a Lumber Yard.” In that article I 
gave a form of a note which can be used. The re- 
tailer can say he must have cash within thirty days, 
or a note. The bank will take the note and thus 
relieve the retailer of his burden. 


A Practice Successfully Followed 


I have successfully followed this practice for 
years and have never offended any customer. With 
a smile you can tell the customer your terms are 
cash within thirty days or note. The note contains 
a judgment clause and another specifying its tak- 
ing does not waive the mechanic’s lien. The note 
should not give credit longer than ninety days, and 
never be renewed. No man ought to ask another to 
carry his debt longer on a purchase. 

I have heard of a few yards which have the 
“cash-in-advance” system, but do not know with 
what success it was employed. A discount of one 
per cent for cash payment within ten days ought 
to aid. 


More Rigid Terms of Sale 


A more rigid “terms of sale” must be adopted by 
the retailers if the present proposed terms are put 
into effect. In the meantime, and particularly in 
war time, the retailer with his limited capital must 
set his rudder so he will “run close to shore.” The 
usually accommodating banker may not, in these 
times, be able to always take care of him. 
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Impressions of a Building Age Traveler’ 


How a Dealer Made Capital Out of 
the Cash Feature of Mail Order Buying 


\ ) Y HEN a business ought to show about so 
much volume each month, and when its 
owner knows just what that volume should 
be, it would seem that even a slight falling off 
over a very short period of time would be enough 
to put a good business man on the alert hunting 
for the cause. When that falling off comes at 
a time of unusual prosperity it would seem to 
amount to a danger signal that any good business 
man would heed. But, as I have said, Willson was 
a real business man. He thought he knew all the 
“ins and outs” of his business, and he did—almost. 
I might say that he knew the “ins” thoroughly, 
but was a little hazy as to the “outs.” That fairly 
describes the situation. 


The “Theory” of Merchandising 


The fact was that for some months before this 
slump occurred Willson had become very much ab- 
sorbed in the theory of merchandising. He was 
becoming a student by force of sheer interest in 
the abstract problems of selling. But, as happens 
with many people who become involved in the web 
of theory, he was failing altogether to apply the 
theory to his business. When the bookkeeper turned 
him in a trial balance that was “in the red” it 
jarred him out of a very pleasant and somewhat 
self-satisfied frame of mind and shocked him into 
a realization that something was really wrong— 
something that he must get busy and remedy. 

The first thing to be determined, of course, was 
the exact cause of this astonishing shrinkage in 
the business. It might be any one of a thousand 
things, or it might be a combination of circum- 
stances that would be very difficult of diagnosis. 
In any event, Willson was shrewd enough to realize 
that it was up to him to go out and find it. 


Failing to Keep in Touch with Customers 


The first thing that occurred to him, naturally, 
because it was most obvious, was that since he had 
become so absorbed in the study of business he 
had failed to keep in touch with his customers as 
he formerly had done. He had allowed the buggy 
to stand idle most of the time while he was poring 
over some article that had interested him because 
it contained really valuable advice on how to make 
a good business into a better business. He had 
absorbed the advice but had failed to put it to 
practical use, in which respect he was like a host 
of other good business men. 

It was in a somewhat humiliated frame of mind 


*Concluded from page 722, December issue. 


that Willson harnessed the team and started on 
a five-day tour of his territory with the purpose 
of having a talk with every person who might be 
able to throw some light on his problem. On sec- 
ond thought, he knew that the season had been a 
very unusually active one in his section. 


He Noted Farmers Were Making Improvements 


He had read his town paper regularly and had 
noted that many farmers were making improve- 
ments that he well knew were badly needed. The 
strange part of it was that these news items had 
failed to register in his mind as tips on business 
that he should have been getting, and that clearly 
enough was going elsewhere. 

He wondered how his competitor was faring, but 
the business had not reached that stage of friendly 
competition where it was possible for one dealer 
to talk things of this sort over with another dealer 
in the same line, so his course was simple enough. 
He knew these farmers well; he could go to them 
and put the question to them bluntly why they had 
not allowed him to figure with them when they 
were in the market. 


Trying to Figure Out the Remedy 


The five-day trip lasted less than a day, for by 
night Willson had the whole answer and was back 
in the office trying to figure out the remedy. What 
he had learned on the very first call he made was 
simple enough. Old George Morgan, who had been 
one of his first customers, was building two barns 
—a good bill of lumber that would have represented 
a nice profit. But that lumber had come from no 
competing yard. It wasn’t a case of “poaching,” 
or anything of that sort. The bill had not even 
been figured by any neighboring yard. It seemed 
that Cahill had been reading a lot of stuff about 
the lumber “trust,’’ until he had managed to con- 
vince himself that he had been robbed on every bill 
of lumber he had bought; and just shortly before 
he reached this conclusion one of the big mail-order 
houses had put lumber into its catalog. 


Result of Lumber “Trust” Talk 


Perhaps the appearance of all that trust talk was 
more than a mere coincidence; but anyway, the 
word had been passed around among a majority 
of Willson’s best farmer customers that the lum- 
bermen had a price agreement, were robbing every- 
body, and ought to be put out of business. As 
Willson said, the lumbermen were up against a 
combine, all right, and one of the most effective 
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varieties, too—determined to boycott the retailers 
and to buy their building material of a mail-order 
house that would give them what they regarded 
as a square deal. Willson saw a lot. of mail-order 
lumber that day, and while much of it was not as 
good as the material he would have sold for the 
same jobs, he was forced to admit that by far the 
greater part of it was really good enough for the 
purposes for which it was being used. 


Farmers Regarded Him No Longer as a Friend 


After he had seen some of his friends among 
the farmers and had found that they regarded 
him no longer as a friend, Willson went back to 
town and got in touch with three contractors who 
were among his most preferred customers. These 
men had been buying some lumber from Willson 
all along, but they were handling a number of jobs 
on which the lumber had been bought from the 
catalog house, and he wanted to know how they 
felt about it. It did not take him long to find 
out that they were in very much the same frame 
of mind as the farmers, except that they realized, 
as the farmers did not, the necessity of having a 
local retail establishment where they could get 
material needed in a hurry. 


Told He Was Dealing with Mail-Order People 


One of them was frank enough to tell Willson 
that on house and barn bills he was dealing with 
the mail-order people, and had been for some 
months. He admitted that the material he re- 
ceived from that source was not so good as he 
had formerly been in the habit of buying, but said 
that in his experience every prospective builder 
was eager to save some money on materials, and 
this cheaper mail-order lumber, with correspond- 
ingly cheaper hardware and other materials, was 
a real help in landing a job as against the con- 
tractors who were doing business the old way. 


Found It Was a Serious Problem 


This conversation brought to light the fact that 
the hardware dealers were losing business, too, 
and by following the investigation a little further 
Willson satisfied himself that they had not awak- 
ened to the loss. Carrying his inquiry a little 
further, he ascertained that about the only mer- 
chants who were even slightly worried about mail- 
order competition were the dry goods and grocery 
people, who admitted that it was a serious problem 
with them. 


Talking Over His Troubles with the Editor 


When he had fortified himself with these facts, 
Willson adjourned to the office of the Weekly Dial 
for a talk with Charley Morris, the editor. For 
years, now, he had made it a practice to talk over 
his business troubles with Morris, not because of 
any special confidence in Morris’ advice, but rather 
because in this keen country publisher he always 
found a willing and attentive listener. 
occasion, after hearing a very brief preliminary 
explanation, Morris closed the door of the editorial 
sanctum, and together these two men wrestled with 
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a new and very large problem until after the court 
house clock announced midnight. And when they 
finished, Willson, who had started the day very 
much in the dark as to his business troubles and 
future, went home a thoroughly energized and en- 
lightened citizen, who could hardly await the next 
day’s opportunities to lay plans for a campaign 
against an enemy—as he felt—of his community. 


The Mail-Order People Ousted 


What part Charley Morris had in the proceedings 
that followed I never knew exactly, but the whole 
campaign that ran the mail-order people out of 
that section of the State was the result of collabo- 
ration between the two of them, aided, of course, 
by Morris’ paper, which had a very broad following 
through three or four counties. 


A Campaign of Education and Honest Competition 


The whole campaign was one of education, of 
honest competition, of straightforward methods 
that were so far above reproach that no one could 
criticise Willson or his associates. First, he called 
a meeting of the better merchants of several towns 
and laid the whole situation before them. He 
knew just how much money was going out of each 
of those communities every month, in the shape 
of bank drafts and post office and express orders 
sent to mail-order houses, because the bankers, 
the express agents and the postmasters were all 
his friends, and had no hesitation in telling him. 
At first, some of the dealers refused to take the 
matter seriously, but he was armed with facts and 
they were not, so it was not at all difficult to arouse 
their pride and their fighting instincts. 


Willson Presents His Plan 


When that was done, Willson presented his plan 
of operation. His first proposal was that any arti- 
cle sold by any mail-order house at any price should 
be sold by the local merchants for as little, or 
less. This precipitated an argument, because many 
of the dealers raised the old contention that a large 
buyer like a catalog house could buy goods so much 
cheaper than the retailer that it could undersell 
the retailer and still make money. But here, again, 
Willson was fortified with facts. He had secured, 
through the assistance of a friend in Chicago, a 
statement showing the operating costs of one of 
the largest catalog houses, and had figures showing 
its gross sales, net profits, and dividends paid. 
These statistics, and some actual analyses of prices 
taken from catalogs, convinced all the dealers that 
such a program could be carried out. 
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Keeping Tabs on Mail-Order Prices 


But here arose the question how the dealers were 
going to keep informed as to the prices the mail- 
order houses were quoting. Some one suggested 
that every dealer should send in for a copy of every. 
catalog that was being circulated in the field, but 
this proposal Willson vetoed, because, as he said, 
it was not fair competition. He proposed, instead, 
that every dealer should borrow one or more cata- 
logs from some friendly customer, so as to get a 
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line on the prices quoted, and that every time a 
dealer convinced a buyer that he was able to under- 
sell the mail-order people, and thereby secured an 
order, he should allow a cash discount on the sale, 
conditioned on the customer agreeing to secure 
the dealer’s price on any goods wanted before send- 
ing away and buying them by mail. 


Interpreting Catalog-House Grades, Prices, etc. 


The next step in the plan was an actual inter- 
pretation of catalog house grades, brands and 
prices, covering all sorts of merchandise, and their 
comparison with grades, brands and prices offered 
by the home stores. This feature of the campaign 
- was to be worked out through advertising in a 
number of county weeklies, the idea being to bring 
home to the consumer the fact that the f.o.b. Chi- 
cago prices quoted in the catalog were not com- 
parable with the over-the-counter prices quoted by 
the local dealers; that the catalogs often concealed 
inferior goods behind the flowery descriptive Eng- 
lish of their compilers; that the catalogs included 
no credit accommodation, no chance to see the 
goods before paying for them, no opportunity to 
come back for a friendly talk about goods that had 
failed to give expected service, and all that sort 
of thing. 


Explanations Needed by Dealers 


All of these points required considerable eluci- 
dation to the dealers themselves, but Willson was 
so full of his subject that he was able to convince 
even the most skeptical that he was offering a plan 
to meet a very threatening line of competition. 
With all of this, too, he included provision for 
assessments to cover the cost of such a joint ad- 
vertising campaign, and he managed to get all of 
the participants to agree that their establishments 
might be regularly visited and criticised by a 
committee whose business was to see that show 
windows were kept in attractive condition, that 
stocks were maintained in good order, and that 
every member of this merchants’ organization in- 
stalled some sort of system for supplying the vari- 
ous wants of his customers, even though those 
wants included goods that were not ordinarily kept 
in: stock. 


Many Dealers Indorse the Scheme 


Some other features were included, and the whole 
plan was adopted with but two dissenting votes, 
about sixty dealers in various lines joining in the 
organization, which made the newspaper editors ex- 
officio members. The latter were all present at the 
first and second meetings, and were given an op- 
portunity to see that their own interests were 
inseparably tied up with those of the dealers. The 
ultimate effects on the thriving towns of that part 
of Illinois, if the mail-order inroads should con- 
tinue, were driven home with such effect that every 
one of the papers got busy at once and started a 
buy-at-home campaign of its own. 

In his own business, Willson worked out some 
further plans. He found that he could invariably 
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cut the prices of the catalog people 5 to 10 per 
cent on the same quality of goods they were offer- 
ing. The difficulty had been that until this time he 
had not carried such grades in stock, but now he 
put in a stock of cheap roofing, low-grade shingles 
and lumber, and everything else he needed to meet 
the “bargain” prices of his competitors in Chicago, 
and he started in advertising these cheaper goods. 
He soon found, however, that a customer who 
was attracted by the low prices would seldom buy 
the cheap goods after seeing those goods displayed 
in company with the better lines that Willson had 
always sold. In fact, he found that an initial pur- 
chase of 100 rolls of cheap roofing, exactly the 
same grade that was being sold by the Chicago 
people, was an overstock, because the farmer who 
would buy that grade of roofing from a catalog 
would buy better roofing and pay a higher price 
on having an opportunity to compare the grades. 


Cheaper Stock Recommended 


In lumber, however, Willson had learned his les- 
son, and where he formerly had inclined toward 
recommending the use of better grades than were 
necessary, just because he had always liked to 
use good material himself, he now recommended 
the use of cheaper stock wherever he found that 
price was a consideration with the buyer and wher- 
ever he knew that such cheaper material would fill 
the bill. 

Another weapon he found frequently effective 
was a knowledge of freight rates from Chicago. 


Quoting a Chicago Price 


While very little of his stock came from that 
city, he was always prepared to quote a price f.o.b. 
Chicago, based on his own price less the freight, 
so as to afford the prospective buyer an opportu- 
nity to make a real comparison. And in this con- 
nection he says that he always found it more effec- 
tive to quote a Chicago price on his own goods 
than to try to figure out a delivered price on the 
catalog-house goods, probably because by his plan 
he was making a straight-out offer to the customer, 
while by attempting to work out delivered prices 
on the catalog goods the customer was apt to be 
made to feel that the freight was not figured hon- 
estly, or that in some way this was a scheme to 
take an unfair advantage. 


Making Capital Out of Cash Buying 


Willson was able to make good capital out of the 
cash feature of mail-order buying, and by playing 
up this one thing he greatly increased the volume 
of his cash business. Formerly his customers had 
not realized that they were paying interest on bills 
that ran three, four, and even six months. The 
interest had been concealed in the price, but when 
he put into effect a system of discounts for cash 
in advance and for cash in ten days after delivery, 
as well as a plan permitting those who wished to 
do so to take advantage of the discounts and settle 
by interest-bearing note, the majority of his better 
customers came back and bought for cash. More- 
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over, he gradually added new customers, until his 
business doubled in volume. It became known 
through the surrounding country that he would 
meet any mail-order price, that he was actually 
underselling the mail-order people on practically 
every line he carried, and that he was always pre- 
pared to stand behind anything he sold to the 
point of refunding the customer’s money if the 
purchase was not satisfactory. 


Customers Must Be Weaned from the Catalog Habit 


Willson felt, however, that his own business 
would never be safe until his customers were 
weaned from the catalog habit, so he kept behind 
the organization of merchants, devoted much time 
to its affairs, prodded all his neighboring dealers 
until they regarded him as something of a nui- 
sance, kept them spending their money for adver- 
tising, improving their stores and stocks, and in 
every possible way devoted himself to the task of 
uprooting the mail-order evil from the commu- 
nity. That his efforts were successful is indi- 
cated by the fact, as he tells it, that in twelve 
months the volume of remittances to catalog houses 
had been cut in two. To-day a mail-order catalog in 
Willson’s neighborhood is a rarity, and the R. F. D. 
carriers have found that soliciting orders for Chi- 
cago concerns is a profitless undertaking. 


Willson Entitled to Credit for Solving in His Territory 
a Problem of Serious Import 


Of course, I have not been able to tell Willson’s 
story as it ought to be told. He is too modest to 
tell all of it, even to me, and his neighbors won’t 
give him all the credit that is coming to him until 
after it will be too late to afford him even a little 
gratification; but I know this: Willson made it 
pay; and to my way of thinking he is entitled to 
a lot of credit for having honorably solved in his 
small zone of activity a problem that is a lot more 
threatening than most people realize, and nation- 
wide in character. 

Of course, if Willson had been the sort of mer- 
chant who believes that advertising does not pay, 
that all the opportunities lie somewhere else, he 
might readily have unloaded his yard and his trou- 
bles on some one else, and perhaps he would have 
been able to find some business somewhere that 
could be operated profitably without a struggle— 
without any headwork. There are such businesses, 
I suppose, although my travels have not brought 
me in contact with many of them. Then, again, 
he might easily have gone down to utter defeat, 
and no one would have criticised him very severely. 
Most people would have said that the odds were 
against him. They were, too, but he did not care 
to admit as much. 


The Basis of Mail-Order Competition 


Of course, Willson’s experience with mail-order 
competition dates back to the day when it was 
even less dangerous than it is to-day. Then the 
catalog business was much more dependent on mis- 
representation. To-day it is hardly safe to lie 
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about merchandise that is sold through the mails, 
and moreover the big catalog houses now realize 
that their business is subject to the same immu- 
table laws that control every merchandising enter- 
prise. The public does not choose to be hum- 
bugged; it will not be humbugged; and the mail- 
order house must give value and stand behind its 
representations, or it is bound to fail. 


Money Returned if Goods Are Not Satisfactory 


One of the largest concerns in this line of busi- 
ness sells all its goods on the guaranty that any 
dissatisfied customer can have his money back for 
the asking, regardless of how he may have used 
the goods or misused them. This represents for- 
midable competition. But the fact remains that 
the mail-order method of selling is economically 
and socially wrong. It is antagonistic to the estab- 
lished order of things, to the health and growth 
of the communities that represent the heart of 
the nation. It has served a good purpose in awak- 
ening the retail merchant to his true functions. 
By virtue of the fact that it has developed many 
men of the Willson type it has had a beneficial 
influence. But because some good may come out 
of an evil thing it does not follow that the evil 
thing is good. Catalogism is a disease and a men- 
ace, but every merchant has the remedy in his 
own hands. If he does not apply the remedy the 
fault is his. 

I remember a conversation with a distinguished 
Illinois author some years ago, in the course of 
which he said that the stock in the general store 
in the small town where he lives looked as if it 
might have been loaded into a trench mortar and 
shot into the establishment, every article being 
allowed to remain just where it fell. How many 
stores have we all seen of that type! They must 
reform, or go down before the power of the mail- 
order catalog, which embraces in its printed pages 
a stock of merchandise from which nothing is 
missing, in which everything is orderly, of which 
every item is displayed to the limit of the skill of 
the best-paid talent in the country; a stock that 
is advertised everywhere, that can no longer be 
grossly misrepresented as it once was, and finally, 
that has behind it almost unlimited financial re- 
sources and world-wide reputation. 


The People Who Are Blind 


There are some people, I know, who are tired 
of the subject, who dodge every time mail-order 
competition is mentioned; but they are blind. They 
fail to see that it is going through an evolution- 
ary development that is rendering it constantly more 
formidable. 

And yet, after all, the remedy, as I have said, 
is in the hands of every merchant whose business 
is threatened. Willson worked it out for himself. 
His methods might not exactly fit any of a thou- 
sand other cases, but he worked them out to fit 
his own case by: sheer force of logic; and any 
merchant who has brains enough to be a merchant 
can do as much for himself. 
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Patriotism and Building 


(An Editorial Statement) 


gaged in the great conflict, the United States 

is compelled to recognize the existence of a 
vociferous patriotism that speaks with a Potsdam 
accent and somewhere conceals the “Made in Ger- 
many” brand. “Don’t do this, and don’t do that, 
because by refraining you will help win the war,” 
urge its exponents; and the astounding feature 
about the situation is that almost any one can issue 
a set of soap-box don’ts, and, if they are even 
slightly camouflaged with some of this pseudo devo- 
tion to national aims, they are swallowed whole 
by a very large part of the population, even includ- 
ing many men of prominence in the professional 
and business worlds—men who ought to be able to 
do their own thinking, but apparently lack the time. 

It is probably true that a lot of the attempts to 
shut off industrial activity, to curtail trade and 
cripple commerce, are merely the result of silly sen- 
timentality, but some of them unquestionably are 
Prussian propaganda. 1 

In one of these classes or the other—and it does 
not matter much which—belongs the effort that has 
been made in recent months to curtail the legitimate 
building activities of the nation. 

War necessarily shuts off purely speculative build- 
ing operations. In fact, it renders them quite im- 
possible without any prohibitory legislation, and 
this is as it should be. But the American people 
to-day stand in actual need of many millions of 
dollars’ worth of building improvements that are 
in abeyance largely because a few people who pose 
as economists, but who in reality are either empty- 
headed or pro-German, have hinted that it is un- 
patriotic to proceed with such projects under present 
conditions. 

No building project ought to be undertaken dur- 
ing the war if its prosecution will hinder the Gov- 
ernment by taking either materials or labor needed 
in war work. That is axiomatic Americanism. But 
no legitimate building project should be deferred 
if it can be carried into execution without interfer- 
ence with the country’s war work. 

Many paper-shelled analysts have jumped to the 
conclusion that because England was forced to cur- 
tail building early in the war the United States 
must do likewise. They have overlooked the fact 
that England’s situation and ours are in nowise 
alike. How do they aiffer? 

Before the war, England imported building ma- 
terials to meet her requirements—steel from the 
United States, France, Belgium and Germany; ce- 
ment from the same sources; timber from the Baltic 
and from North America, etc. A continuance of 
building after the exhaustion of the stocks on hand 
at the beginning of the war would have meant the 
continuance of imports of materials. Every foot of 


1h a greater extent than any other country en- 


cargo space obtainable was needed for imports of 
foodstuffs and munitions. Obviously, under such 
conditions building must yield. 

Again, the white population of the entire British 
Empire is about half the white population of the 
United States and possessions. This is a white 
man’s war. The problem with England was one of 
defense against sudden and violent onslaught for 
which the nation was almost wholly unprepared, 
and the obvious thing was to draw into active service 
every able-bodied man who could be induced or 
forced to serve, barring only those needed to main- 
tain war industries. With imports and exports 
minimized by the submarine war, other industries 
had to curtail or cease operation altogether, so their 
interests were not greatly affected by the drive for 
a great army that absorbed at random the skilled 
mechanic and the country gentleman, the laborer and 
the financier. All were needed in the trenches and 
the fleet. But with the United States the problem 
is altogether different. The need, with us, is for an 
army of experts. England’s need was numbers; 
ours is numbers, too, but in less degree. In much 
greater degree it is an army of super-efficiency, so 
fitted for the fight that it will make every blow a 
staggering blow. It must not be so large that we 
cannot maintain it, furnish it supplies, munitions, 
equipment and financial backing; and this army, 
assuming that the war may last another three years, 
will not constitute any such draft on our male pop- 
ulation as England had to face at the outset. 

The building industries and trades of the United 
States furnish a living to hundreds of thousands of 
men and women who are not now needed for war 
service, but whose ability to provide for themselves 
and to help carry the financial burdens of the war 
is of the highest consequence. 

The fabrication of materials used in building, in 
the aggregate, represents an industry capable of 
paying in taxation the cost of maintaining a great 
army. But a dead or dormant industry is not tax- 
able. 

If the industries and labor dependent on building 
are to stagnate until peace comes, the country 
thereby must lose one of its great war resources— 
the ability of those industries and that labor to pro- 
duce revenue for the furtherance of the war. 

No one but an admirer of the German theory of 
internal financing can afford to indorse any prop- 
aganda tending to depress the earning power of the 
American people at a time like this. Unless we, as 
the Prussians have done, are to adopt the dog- 
chasing-his-tail monetary system, the system that 
utilizes debts as the security for bond issues, we 
must earn as we go. This is very largely a pay-as- 
you-enter war, as far as we are concerned, and to 
pay we must earn. 
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Not long since an important financial house an- 
nounced that it would no longer advertise its facili- 
ties for lending money for building improvements 
because it believed that such advertising would be 
unpatriotic. . 

Not long since the Governor of a State and the 
Mayor of a great city loudly proclaimed their belief 
that public improvements should stop during the 
war. 

Not long since a banker of national prominence 
said that there is no danger that curtailment of 
industries will impair the people’s ability to foot the 
war bills. 

But how would industries devoid of income pay 
taxes? How will that financial house continue to 
contribute to the war cause if it ceases doing busi- 
ness? How will earnings based on public improve- 
ments be levied against if there are no earnings? 

No loyal citizen will advocate the doing of an 
hour’s labor or the sale of a dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise if thereby the welfare of the American 
people is to be impaired. Prosecution of the war 
to an absolutely successful conclusion is the first 
consideration before us, and nothing must be per- 
mitted to stand in the way. If we bear in mind 
the obvious fact that the industrial stagnation that 
some people are so actively endeavoring to bring 
about is one of the very things that would most 
effectively stand in the way of attaining that fore- 
most object, it will be possible to judge a little more 
accurately the merit of some of the anti-building 
propaganda that is prevalent. 

The demands on American industries after the 
war are going to exceed the utmost possibilities of 
production. If we carry out every plan involving 
expansion of manufacturing facilities, better and 
more efficient housing of labor, betterment of trans- 
_ portation facilities, addition to resources for stor- 
age and distribution of American products, the 
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American business machine will find itself over- 
whelmed, nevertheless. What greater commercial 
victory could Germany hope for than the success 
of a propaganda that would bring us into the peace 
councils as unprepared to meet the demands of 
international business as we were in 1914 to meet 
the exigencies of international politics? 

The test of any building project is twofold, but 
very simple. Is it going to meet an actual need? 
Will it enable a farmer to produce more or better 
food? Will it enable a manufacturer to turn out in 
greater quantity something for which there is a 
legitimate demand? Will it enable a railroad to give 
better or greater transportation service? Will it 
enable a municipality or a State to take better care 
of its people, to give them the governmental service 
to which they are entitled? Will it enable a pro- 
ducer so to live that his productive capacity will be 
increased? Will it afford the business Interests of a 
great city or a small community facilities that they 
need to maintain their earning power? If it will 
do any of these things, then the other test is, will 
it interfere in any way with the conduct of the war, 
by taking materials, transportation or labor needed 
for war purposes? 

The American people have altogether too much 
hard sense to be long misled by dishonest or incom- 
petent advice on a problem as great as this. Build- 
ing is going on, just as all legitimate industries are 
going on, with every honest man endeavoring to 
conduct his affairs so as to render the Government 
every bit of loyal assistance in his power. We 
must remember that if the cost of this war is 
not to be saddled on posterity we must keep business 
going, not as usual, but as never before. We must 
regard the cost of the war as an added overhead 
that every business must help to pay; and we must 
remember, too, that only a going business can con- 
tribute. 


As Seen by the Man on the Roof 


Cal, the Carpenter, Says: 


HERE is to be a brick convention in Indian- 
ip apolis in February. I hope it won’t be any- 

thing like one I once attended when a German 
bricklayer called an Irish hodcarrier a liar. 

The Contractors’ and Builders’ Show is to be 
held in Chicago February 6 to 13; and it seems that, 
if anybody deserves a show in this world, it is the 
contractor and builder. 

My advice to that man in Gardner, Mass., who is 
trying to waterproof a cellar with five springs un- 
der it would be to turn the building into a swim- 
ming pool. 

Sometimes you can make more money on a little 
job than you can on a big one; but. if you want to 
lose money, the big job still has the class. 

If you want to know the difference between a 
dumbwaiter and an ordinary waiter, observe the 
ordinary waiter when the dumbwaiter sticks. 

In every fight a man wonders that the other fel- 


low can hold out so long, and after a while he won- 
ders that he can hold out so long himself. 

The man who lays out a line to follow generally 
does a good job, whether it is sawing a board or 
running a business. 

One unfortunate thing about life is that the poor 
job of plastering generally falls on somebody else’s 
head. 

I'll bet it was a carpenter who. first learned to ac- 
cent the first syllable of “customer.” 

A drive in Flanders is like a drive in nailing; it 
may go through, but will it hold? 

A wood worker may cause trouble now and then, 
but nothing like a wouldn’t worker. 

We don’t mind the woman who is plain, but we 
dislike the plane that chatters. 

Success is like a chandelier: the easier to reach 
the more likely to bump you. 

The man who designs wallpaper must often be 
out the night before. 


Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Building Business 


Thatched Effects Produced by Rex Shingles 


The growing popularity of Rex wide space shingles 
on the part of architects, builders and others con- 
cerned with the external appearance of buildings is 
‘said to be due in large measure to the architectural 
effects which are possible by their application as a roof 
covering. Typical of the unusual effects that are pos- 
sible is the North Shore Golf Club house in Chicago 
an illustration of which is presented in Fig. 1. Not 
only is the tile effect of roof treatment strikingly car- 
ried out but the thatched effect is combined to produce 
the pleasing appearance here illustrated. The roof area 
in itself considered is of sufficient dimension to show 
the combination to advantage and one of the best fea- 
tures of this kind of treatment as pointed out by the 
makers of the shingle is the knowledge that it is not 


it is extremely difficult to tell the difference between the 
two at a little distance. 


Water-tight Concrete 


There has just been issued by the Hydrated Lime 
Bureau of the National Lime Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, Arrott Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., what is known 
as Bulletin F-3 relating to water-tight concrete. The 
subject matter has to do with rather large construc- 
tion work and in the preparation of the concrete, 
hydrated lime has been used in proportion to bring 
about very satisfactory results in the way of water- 
proofing the concrete. It is pointed out that the quan- 
tity used depends on the nature and size of the aggre- 
gates, especially the sand. The proportioning and in- 


Fig. 1—Exterior View of the North Shore Golf Club in Chicago and Roofed with Rex Wide Space Asphalt Shingles 


common. The claim is made by the Flintkote Company, 
98 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass., and with factories at 
Rutherford, N. J., and Chicago, IIl., that Rex wide space 
shingles through the patented method of laying require 
less material to cover a given amount of space than is 
usually the case, therefore the shingles are less ex- 
pensive to apply and being asphalt, slate surfaced, they 
are flexible and can readily be accommodated to such 
uses. They are 9 x 14 in. in size and when laid are 
spaced 6 in. apart with an exposure of 4 in. to the 
weather. The shingles are made in two plain colors— 
dark red and grayish green, also a mottled combination 
of both colors which is saic to be very effective. The 
mottled shingles are said to have very much the appear- 
ance of slate on a roof and the company points out that 


corporation of the hydrated lime into the concrete 
mixture is very simple, consisting as it does of adding 
to each batch of the material spread into the mixer 
the required amount of hydrated lime, the mixing 
being done in the usual manner. Years of experience 
have shown the following proportions to give excellent 
results in making concrete water-tight. 

To a 1:2:4 mix of concrete add 10 lb. of hydrated 
lime for each sack of cement used. 

To a 1:24%:5 mix of concrete add 12 lb., and 

To a 1:3:6 mix of concrete add 16 lb. of hydrated 
lime for each sack of cement used. 

Since proportioning of concrete in the field is almost 
always done by volume, it is well to remember that 
hydrated lime weighs approximately 40 lb. per cu. ft. 
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and that an 8-qt. pail holds approximately 10 lb. 
The Bulletin in question contains a great deal of 
interesting information along the lines indicated, and 
we understand that a copy of it can be secured by any 
reader of the BU:LDING AGE wno may be interested. 


The Swartwout Barn Ventilator 


In connection with the ventilation of barns as repre- 
sented by what is known as the Swartwout System, 
_ use is made of a rotary ventilator constructed of heavy 


Fig. 2—The Swartwout Barn Ventilator 


gauge rust-resisting galvanized sheet metal. All inside 
members of angle iron are hot galvanized after form- 
_ ing on a template and punching. The bearings are of 
bronze. accurately machined and revolve on dull metal 
balls. As will be seen from an inspection of Fig. 2, 
which represents the ventilator under discussion, the 
weather vane is of such size and shape as to cause the 
' ventilator to respond to the slightest change in the 
direction of the wind. A wire screen prevents entry 
of birds into the air ducts. This ventilator is made by 
the Ohio Blower Company, Cleveland, Ohio, who state 
that it does not depend on temperature conditions to be 
effective. The ventilators are such as to apply the 
free power of the passing breeze to create a steady 
suction. The ventilators change position with the wind 
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» 
Fig. 3—A Farm Barn Showing Some of the Swartwout 
Ventilators in Practical Use 


and always face away from it. The breeze in passing 
forms a vacuum in front of the big open mouth of the 
ventilator, and this vacuum sucks up the used air from 
below. The average wind velocity, according to the 
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Government Weather Bureau, is over 9 miles per hour. 
These ventilators respond to the slightest breeze be- 
cause they are mounted on large ball bearings and are 
so effective in creating a flow of air that all capacities 
are figured on an actual wind velocity of only 5 miles 
per hour, or only half the average speed, and one which 
is rarely reached. The average man, it is stated, can- 
not detect a 5-mile wind. The ventilator in question 
is also said to be easily installed, the number and size 
required being figured with scientific accuracy by the 
barn owner himself by the use of the Swartwout fresh- 
air unit system, which is referred to as a step forward 
in the science of barn ventilation. In Fig. 3 of the 
illustrations is shown a barn and silo, together with 
two of the ventilators installed at the points shown. 


Durability of Cutters for Sargent Bench Planes 


A striking illustration of the durability and advan- 
tages of the cutters used in connection with the bench 
plane made by Sargent & Company, 53 Water Street, 
New Haven, Conn., is presented in Fig. 4, which is 
a direct reproduction from a photograph. This plane 
has been in actual use for a long time and has been 
sharpened and resharpened until it has been used right 
up to the slot. The eye, or round hole in the slot 
through which the cap screw is inserted, is placed at 
the upper end. The cutter, therefore, having more 
metal at the cutting end, is not likely to break or twist 
when it is worn down, and the actual life of the cutter 
is said to be greater kecause of this construction, In 


Fig. 4—A Sargent Bench Plane That Has Seen Long Service 


making adjustments the cap is placed in position from 
the top of the cutter and is not moved over the cutting 
edge, thus eliminating the possibility of dulling it. 


New Appointments by Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 


R. I. Schuppner was appointed sales manager of the 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company on Oct. 15, 1917. Mr. 
Schuppner is 29 years old and married, and has been 
with the company since 1914, when he went with them 
as assistant sales manager. In 1916 he was made asso- 
ciate sales manager, so that the last upward step indi- 
cates a well-earned promotion. Practically all of his life 
Mr. Schuppner has been connected with hardware, 
sheet metal goods and machinery, and he has had a 
selling experience of twelve years. 

The company has appointed Charles L. Atwood ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Atwood has had many years 
of experience in the advertising and printing business, 
and in the last few years has worked on the design and 
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50c a Week 


OR this insignificant sum—less than most of us spend for tobacco—this ten-volume Cyclopedia of Archi- 
F tecture, Carpentry and Building is yours. Here is a set of books that contains all the knowledge 

of the leaders of the profession. The result of years of experience—the judgment of men who have 
made Architecture, Carpentry and Building their life work—is all yours. Completely cross indexed so 
that everything you want is always at your fingers’ tips. 


Fletcher Cunningham, Shreveport, La., writes: ‘‘After receiving the books I decided 
that with their help I could go into the contracting business for myself. I have just 
closed a contract on which I expect to clear about $112.00 for two weeks’ work.’’ 


Use Them Seven Days 


A Partial List 
of Contents 


Mechanical, Free 
Hand, Perspective and 


The entire ten-volume Cyclopedia will be sent to you upon receipt of the coupon below. Don’t 
send a single penny—just the coupon! Pay the net transportation charges when they arrive. Use the 
books for seven full days before you decide whether or not you want them. If you keep them, 
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regular price of this massive set is $50.00. Remember, if you don’t want the books they may be 
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Everything About 
Contained in the Cyclopedia’s ten splendid volumes is everything about carpentry and build- 


Architectural Drawing, 
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Strength of Materials, 
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Carpentry and Building 

ing, from the first sketch of the architect to the acceptance of the finished structure. They 
include wood, stone, steel and reinforced concrete construction; estimating and contracting; 
interior finishing and decorating, and modern house lighting and sanitation. Every line is 
written in plain, understandable language. The books are handsomely bound in half red 
morocco leather, gold stamped, and contain 4,760 pages (7 x Io inches), and 4,000 illustra- 
tions, full-page plates, building plans, diagrams, etc. Every subject is cross-indexed so it Fd 
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Dependable 


Murphy Varnish is uniformly 
good. You can count on it to 
give the same satisfactory re- 
sults on every job—results that 
bring enthusiastic praise from 
architects and owners. 


Murphy Varnish 


“the varnish that lasts longest” 


Murphy Varnish is the /owest 
cost varnish you can use. Its 
price is no higher than that of 
other good varnishes. Its cost 
is lowest because— 
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Ist.—It. flows, so. ireclyaca ut 
covers, with less labor, more 
surface than other varnishes. 


2d.—It “lasts longest” and looks 
right for its entire life. 


Our lowest cost Murphy prod- 
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(Continued from Page 66 of the Hditorial Section) 


writing of advertisements: As this company is the 
manufacturer of a large variety of products'and uses 
a great deal of printed matter of various kinds, Mr. 
Atwood is, well qualified for the position. 


Samples of Beaver Blackboards 


In order that architects and builders: may form: a 
good idea of the blackboard which is being furnished 
by the Beaver Board Companies, 116 Beaver Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y., there is being distributed samples of the 
Beaver Greenboard and Beaver Blackboard. Each 
sample measures 5 in. in length by 3 in. in width and 
clearly shows the construction. The Beaver Green- 
board is a green finished blackboard which, it is 
claimed, will not warp, crack or bulge. The green 
surface furnishes exactly the same contrast to chalk 
marks as the black but it is much easier om the eyes. 
The claim is made that it will not wear shiny and is 
of such durability as usually outlasts the building in 
connection with which it may be used. The core is 5-ply 
Beaver board, and the surface is obtained by a series 
of slating coats prepared in the Beaver board plant 
under the direct supervision of the Beaver Board labo- 
ratories. The material comes in standard widths of 3 
ft., 3% ft. and 4 ft. and in lengths ranging from 6 ft. 
up to 16 ft. The Beaver Blackboard is finished black 
instead of green and embodies the features enumerated 
above. Any architect or builder who may be interested 
in securing samples of these blackboards can do so upon 
application to the address given. 


Stanley’s New Combination Latch 


One of the latest additions to the extensive line of 
builders’ hardware brought out by the Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn., is the new combination latch for 


Fig. 5—Stanley’s New Combination Latch 


Swinging and sliding doors illustrated in Fig. 5. This 
latch we understand is proving very popular with the 
trade, owing to the fact that it is extra heavy, is self- 
latching on sliding doors, is reversible and strong. The 
claim is made that it will not catch on harness, for it 
can be swung over and out of the way. The No. 1120 
here shown can be japanned or Stanley sherardized. 
The makers suggest the sherardized finish for outside 
work owing to the fact that it gives a non-rusting sur- 
face. In the latch here shown, the bar is 6% x 1% in., 
the swivel plate is 3 x 1% in. and the catch plate is 
3% x1% in. The illustration shows the latch one-third 
full size. 


Vises for Woodworkers 


A folder illustrating and describing vises for wood- 
workers, pattern-makers and manual training schools 
is being distributed by the Columbian Hardware Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. These universal vises are said 
to hold the work exactly where it is desired, and in 
just the way it should be held. Operation is said to be 
simple. The jaw and clamping mechanism are carried 
in a short cylindrical hub about 3 in. in diameter and 
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Most of You Mechanics Use 
DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 


Do You? 


Ask any hardware dealer what saw the mechanic prefere 
and the chances are he'll tell you the Disston. Most 
mechanics do use the Disston—a recent investigation again 
proved that fact. 

The endorsement of the majority of skilled artisans, men 
whose livelihood depends on tools, ought to be a pretty safe 
guide. 

The chances are more than even that you use the Disston 
now; but if you don’t, try them next time. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Branches : Wasa 
Ohicago Boston San Francisco Cincinnati New Orleans Memphis 
Portland, Ore. Seattle Bangor Vancouver, B. 0. Sydney, Australia 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada REG.U.S.PAT.OFP 


Try This Aloe Level 


10 DAYS—FREE 


Easy Monthly Payments lif You Buy 


Prove the superior quality of the Aloe Convertible Level by testing it. 
out for 10 days. Use it on your every day work laying out buildings, locat-. 
ing foundation piers, leveling up foundations, walls and floors, aligning,, 
shafting walls, piers, etc., for getting angles, or levels anywhere and the 


hundred and one other things for which you would use a level or transit. Then, if you decide to 
keep it, you may pay for it in easy monthly payments so small that you will scarcely feel them. 


‘Aloe Convertible Level 


is more than a mere level. Itis a modified transit permitting double the range of work possible with an 
ordinary architect's level. Its construction is such that sights above or below the horizontal can be taken, 
making it the finest instrument ever offered at anywhere near the price. For taking vertical sights the 
instrument is provided with a special convertible bracket rigidly and permanently attached to the cross- 
bar thus eliminating the extra time that other instruments require for changing the telescope in position 
to take vertical readings. The telescope which is fitted with a permanent axis, rests in the bracket 
, : 7 AS bearings and owing to our special constructed clips the instrument can be used for leveling whilein , 
this position if desired, although the bracket clips are easily and quickly released from the telescope axis 

when levels only are to be taken. The telescope is then set in its normal position in the wyes and you have 
overcome the old method of attaching and detaching the convertible bracket. M 9 i| : C Ou p on Hi OW 
A. S. ALOE COMPANY, 
625 Olive St., St.Louis, Mo. 


Your Own Time To Pay—No Interest 
Please send free descriptive circular 


Remember, you are under no obligation whatever to keep the Aloe Convertible Level. Wedo not even 
about the Aloe Convertible Level and i 


Sun-Shade 
Attachment 


paying rent for an instrument—and at the end of a few months you will own it—absolutely. There’s 
no red tape about this offer—we ask no embarrassing questions—everything is confidential—we 
charge nointerest. You have practically your own time to pay. 


Mail Coupon for Descriptive Circular 


ask you to promise to buy. But you owe it to yourself to see and try it. If it isn’t all you expect you 
complete details of your easy payment 


may return it at our expense. If you do keep it, you will find the small monthly payments easier than 
4 plan. This request in no way obligates me, 


It explains the Aloe Convertible Level in detail and shows how easily the man without Nara sneer: Wi ob tts SO a 
the training of the engineer or surveyor may secure the same accurate results as the expert. 
Send your name on coupon or postal for free copy and full particulars of our original, unique 
and popular selling plan. Occupationee etc cticecc aster 
. a 
A. S. ALOE CO., 625 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo. Cg he NEN Ne oa Se 
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Pruden 


: System 
OF 
Portable Buildings 


All Steel, Fireproof 


WMO >A Pl 


Bungalows, Cottages, Commu- 
nity Garages, Storehouses and 
Metal Shelters of all kinds made 
of galvanized iron, at the price of 
wood. 


Send for our catalog and for 
our prices. 


METAL SHELTER CO. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
50 Church Street, New York 


WE ARE 


Not Dependent upon Germany 
for Coloring Materials 


USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
St 


UWDSON 


SAIS PHALT 
SI SNeE eC BUES 
SS  F TRADE MARK 


FOR ANY. KIND OF BUILDING 
(_] Hudson Asphalt Shingles 


Mineral surfaced Red, Green Mottled furnished in Indi- 
vidual Shingles 8” x 1234” and in strips 10” x40” with 
5 shingles to a strip. Hudson Strip Shingles can be very 
quickly laid. 


(J Protection Brand Roofing 


Mineral Surfaced; has 6” lap. (Pat. Nov. 18,1902.) Laid 

with all nails covered. 

The Mineral Surfaces used in the manufacture of Hudson 
- Shingles and Protection Roofing are in their natural un- 

faded eolors. No artificial coloring used. 


[_] Hudson Brand Asphalt Felt 
For built-up roofs, For sheathing buildings and reinfore- 
ing slate and tile roofs. You will like Hudson Felt. It 
is pliable; will not dry up er crack, as it does not stick at 
the butts. You can use every inch of it. 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. PP $38 Sonn 


Cut out this advertisement and put an X in the 0 alone 
side of the material you are interested in. Mail it to us an 
we will gladly send samples. 


weer eae e ere een ere ses res ere teres eenesseceoseeeseeeee te 


eee mec er reeneer reser eeeseeseeeeeeres sees eeseeeeeses 


4 in. long. By loosening the sleeve which carries the 
hub the vise rotates on its screw and can be securely 
clamped in any position, a hand nut controlling this 
operation. The sleeve holding the entire vise is, in 
itself, one leaf of a heavy horizontal hinge, the other 
leaf being the bench-plate for the vise. The entire 
vise can be swung on this joint and placed in any 
required position just as one would turn a hinge. A 
rod from the sleeve back to a clamp and hand-nut con- 
nection under the bench is said to be the only mechan- 
ism. The combination of these two movements, the 
rotation of the vise mechanism in the collar and the 
swinging on the horizontal hinge pivot, is said to make 
the vise practically universal in operation. 


A New Three-Aperture Carpenters’ Level 


A three-aperture cherry level for the use of car- | 
penters and cabinet makers and designed with double 
plumb and double level has recently been placed on the 
market by Schuchardt & Schiitte of 92 West Street, 
New York City, and an illustration of which is pre- 
sented in Fig. 6. The tool is such that it can be used 
as a plumb or level on either side—a feature likely to 
be greatly appreciated by all having occasion to make 
use of a level or plumb. 

The level glasses are protected by. side glasses, which 
are held in position by a brass plated metal rim. The 


Fig. 6—New Three-Aperture Carpenter’s Level 


vials are cemented into cradles and held firmly by 
means of wood screws. Slots in the bottom of the 
cradles allow easy adjustment should this be found 
necessary. The selected cherry wood used for these 
tools is perfectly seasoned and kiln dried, and, there- 
fore, will not warp. 

The levels are made in lengths of 18 in., 20 in., 24 in., 
26 in., 28 in. and 30 in., all of them with 2% x1% in. 
cross sections. An attractive label on this tool, which - 
is known as the makers’ No. 5900, adds greatly to its 
rich appearance. 


A New Hardwood Flooring Concern 


The Rochester Parquet Floor Co., Inc., 29 Hebard 
Street, Rochester, N. Y., has been organized and its 
factory is in operation for the manufacture of fine 
hardwood floors, with A. J. Deyoe as president and 
William F. Miller as vice-president and treasurer. For 
the present the company will make a specialty of 
5/16-in. square edge quartered white oak flooring which 
will include strips, blocks and parquetry designs. The 
company will be glad to offer suggestions if prospective 
customers will send accurate measurements of the 
rooms to be floored. 


Increased Facilities for Federal Motor Truck Co, 


Keeping pace with its steadily expanding business 
the Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
just let a contract for the construction of an addition to 
its plant which will greatly increase the present floor 
space. The new building will be of brick and steel 
construction and will be rushed in order to be in use 
in time to meet the present heavy requirements. With 
the completion of this structure, Federal facilities will 
have increased about one hundred per cent during 1917. 

This added manufacturing capacity will, however, — 
suffice to meet the immediate demands only. It will be 
necessary to further extend the present plant in order - 
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Hundreds of 
ontractors 


and Builders 


have earned their reputation through 


AMBLER 


Asbestos Shingles 


(NOTHING TO BURN) 


Honeycomb 
Style 


American 
Style 


and what they have done YOU ean do. 


Ambler Asbestos Shingles make a permanent, indestructible, 
fireproof roofing, and are a monument to the good iidemens of 
the Contractor or Builder who specifies them. 


They are composed of Cement and Asbestos—both unburn- 
able, and, therefore, proof against fire. They are made in 
three unfading colors and many designs, and will harmonize 
well with any color scheme or architectural style. 


French 
Style 


As it is impossible to tell their whole story here, we will 
gladly send you literature, prices and pictures wpon request. 


KEASBEY & MATT SON COMPANY 
Dept. B-2 AMBLER, PA., U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of Ambler Asbestos Shingles, Asbestos Corrugated 


Roofing and Siding, 85% Magnesia Pipe and Boiler Covering, and 
Asbestos Building Lumber. 


Residence of 
R. B. Picking 
Bucyrus, O. 
Roofed with 
Ambler As- 
bestos Shingles 


Arch. 
The Keith Co. 
Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
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Board 


The material from which it is made 
the fact that the pulp is chemically 
cleansed and that the fibre lengths 
give the finished product that 
natural reinforcement that is lack- 
ing in ground wood boards, is in it- 
self a guarantee of the superiority of 
Fiberlic for strong, permanent, eco- 
nomical and sanitary construction. 


MacAndrews & Forbes Company 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Factory: Camden, N. J. 


Black Diamond 
File Works 


ESTABLISHED 1868 INCORPORATED 1895 


x Yi BARNETT co 


TWELVE MEDALS 
of award at International Expositions 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT ATLANTA, 1895 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested file 
user upon application. ; 


G. & H. Barnett Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Owned and Operated by Nicholson File Company 


BUILDING AGE 


to care for the constantly growing business of the com- 
pany. To this end, plans for other new buildings are 
now in course of preparation. 


Catalog of Burt Filters and Ventilators 


There has just been issued from the press by the 
Burt Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio, a very attractive 
catalog of 128 pages profusely illustrated with half- 
tone engravings showing a varied line of oil filters, ex- 
haust heads and ventilators, which are turned out in 
great profusion to meet a wide range of requirements. 
It is interesting to note in the introductory pages cover- 
ing a brief history of the company that business was 
commenced at Akron in 1891 in a small way, the prod- 
ucts at the time being oil filters. Previous to that date 
the filtering of lubricating oil with a view of using it 
over again was an almost unknown practice. The oil 
filters made by the company, however, soon attracted 
attention, and the great saving affected by their use 
was so apparent that the company’s products rapidly 
grew in popularity. The illustrations in the catalog 
show different filters which are made of galvanized 
iron, all joints being soldered, lapped and riveted. All 
inside work is rigidly placed and reinforced. The fil- 
ters are neatly painted and hand decorated in gold with 
polished brass fittings and bosses, making them an or- 
nament to any engine room. This feature of the com- 
pany’s product requires 55 pages of the catalog in ques- 
tion and is followed by a chapter on factory ventila- 
tion which embodies many points of vital interest to 
those concerned in the operation of workshops, public 
buildings and other large structures. In this connec- 
tion the merits of the Burt ventilator are set forth, one 
of the most important characteristics of the Burt glass 
top ventilator being that it constitutes both a skylight 
and a ventilator. Numerous half-tone engravings are 
presented showing bird’s-eye views of plants in various 
parts of the country in connection with which large 
numbers of Burt ventilators have been used. In one 
instance it is shown that 176 Burt ventilators of the 
20-in. metal top type are used in connection with the 
sawtooth roofs of an industrial plant. There is a chap- 
ter on ventilators for private residences, attention being 
called in particular to the upper story or attic of dwell- 
ings, which is generally dark and stuffy and insufferably 
hot in summer. Where a residence is equipped with 
one or more Burt glass top ventilators, however, the 
attic story becomes a well-ventilated and well-lighted 
room fit for any purpose desired, which in a way is 
equivalent to adding another story to the house. The 
Burt ventilator is claimed to be stormproof and can be 
adjusted to any degree of ventilation desired. When 
the glass top style is used the ventilator can be entirely 
closed without obstructing the light. Among the clos- 
ing pages attention is given to the Burt “fan” ven- 
tilator, which is said to be so constructed that the fan 
operates at a speed of 350 to 400 revolutions per min- 
ute, and tests with the anemometer show that it will 
remove ten times more air in a given length of time 
than the average stationary ventilator. In case of 
fire the fusible links will break, thus causing the 
damper to drop and shut off the draft. 


Bonus for Employees of Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 


A few days before Christmas a notice was posted 
by the Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
to the effect that all salaried employees in office and 
factory, who had been in its employ for a year or more, 
would be given an additional month’s salary. President 
Louis Kuehn and Secretary A. J. Luedke, whose signa- 
tures were attached to the notice, showed the patriot- 
ism and loyalty of the company by providing for the 
payment of one-half the amount of this additional sal- 
ary in cash, and one-half in War Savings Certificates, 
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“YANKEE” 


RATCHET DRIVER 
No. 10 
SAVES TIME AT EVERY TURN 


Here you have— 
an easy working ratchet, 
right hand, left hand, 
(and rigid), a com- 
fortable handle 
and withal a 
strong and 
serviceable 
driver. 


MODERN HOMES 
want 


MODERN DOOR BUTTS 


Owners of modern residences with handsomely fin- 
ished doors and woodwork are usually particular about 
the Hardware. 


They want Hinges that will add to appearances. 
These people are quick to see and appreciate the 
superior qualities of the 


GRIFFIN 
“The Door Butt of America’ 


The pleasing design of these hinges and the attrac- 
tive finish gives the touch that adds beauty to the 
home. , 


They give the right kind of service every time the 
doors are opened or closed. 


Let us send Catalog and quote prices. 


THE-GRIFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


30 Warren Street 17 E. Lake Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


8 lengths of 
blade, from 2 
inch for small 
screws, up to 12 
inch suitable for all 
kinds of high power 
house carpentering. 


Your Dealer Can Supply 


A oe Let us send youa 
YANKEE Tool Book 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Satisfaction of Owning a 


SARGENT AUTOMATIC 


A good mechanic takes pleasure in his work, and the finer his tools the greater his pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. 

SARGENT Automatic-Set Bench Planes are designed with scientific skill and care after 
years of experience in manufacturing high-grade planes. All parts are finely machined and 
the specially designed frog eliminates the possibility of chattering, and insures solidity, com- 
pactness, and simplicity. 

Your dealer will show you the 
Sargent line, or we will send, on request, 
our full descriptive catalogue. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


53 Water St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Durable Level— 
IT’S A “‘WHITE”’ 


On small job and big job alike you 
will find the ‘“‘White” converti- 
ble level used by hundreds of pro- 
gressive contractors. Whether it be 
laying out a building lot or lining up 
foundation piers, one of these dur- 
able, moderate priced instruments 
will serve you with unvarying accuracy. 
You know we send these instruments to 
anyone who is responsible for free ten 
days’ trial. Let us send you one 
or at least a circular with full facts. 


DAVID WHITE CO., (Inc.) 


aS 421 East Water Street 
No. 2020 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Try It 10 Days At Our Risk 


Let us prove to you at our own risk that we can at 
save you money when we sell you as fine an instru- SAVED 


ment as our No. 416 for the price 
we ask. A telescope equipped with 
a device which makes 45 degrees 
tilting possible in either direction. 
A very fine serviceable instrument 
at an extraordinary price. 


—=1.9.00 == 


Ask for our complete catalog No. 6 

and for full particulars about our 

Free Trial Offer. 

The L. BECKMANN COMPANY 
300 Jackson Street 

Toledo 


DUM Ae Se 
KROLESCH ¥°- 
Level z 


and you’ll be satisfied 


Here is a Level that has been designed and built espe- 
cially for the requirements of Architects, Builders, 
and Contractors. It will surely pay you to have one, 
and avoid mistakes which might otherwise prove 
costly. Light in weight—thoroughly up-to-date in its 
construction—sold at a reasonable price. 


KOLESCH & COMPANY, 138 Fulton St., New York 


Something For You 


in our Pamphlet 29; vis.: 


Valuable Tables for finding size 
of joist, safe load of joist, actual 
load on hanger, etc., etc. 


Some of these Tables are not in 
print elsewhere. 


The Pamphlet and the Mounted 
Model Hanger will be mailed on 
request. 


SOMETHING FOR US. We 
ask your special attention to items 

6, 7 on page 5 of the Pamphlet 
and to the matter on pages 23 and 
24 relating thereto. 


The W. J. Clark Co. 
Salem, Ohio, U. S. A. 


An Accurate, Compact, 


and Thrift Stamps. In this manner the company has 
not only given its employees an unusually generous 
Christmas present, but also a lesson in loyalty and an 
incentive to save. Needless to say, there is rejoicing 
among the employees. 


Performance With a Pearson Automatic Shingle Nailer 


A leaflet-which is being sent out by the Pearson Mfg. 
Company, Robbinsdale, Minn., carries a copy of a letter 
which the company received from a contractor and 
builder in Buffalo, Wyo. This letter states that the 
builder having purchased an automatic shingle nailer 
about the first of April, 1915, has since that time nailed 
with the one machine 168,000 shingles of which he has 
kept tally and in addition has loaned out the nailer 
for other jobs. He had a contract last December for 
two buildings that required 38,000 shingles to cover 
the roof and he and his partner laid the shingles and 
nailed them in 28 hr. As the temperature was below 
zero when the work was done he had to operate with 
gloves on his hands. Truly, a striking record for the 
machine in question. 


TRADE NOTES 


Among the greetings for the holiday season and the 
New Year which have come to hand are those from 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. These 
are engraved upon a heavy card which carries in the 
upper left-hand corner a bird’s-eye view of the com- 
pany’s plant in 1840 and in the lower right hand corner 
a picture of the plant in 1917. Some difference in size. 
The inscription reads, “May you ever grow and prosper 
is the sincere wish of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.” 


The Wood Mosaic Company, Inc., makes announce- 
ment under recent date that it has removed its 
Rochester plant to New Albany, Ind., consolidating it 
with the plant there so as to be close to the Indiana 
oak timber belt. 


In spite of war conditions the North Western Steel 
& Iron Works, Eau Claire, Wis., announce that they are 
closing the most profitable year of their history. W. H. 
Kestin recently made an extensive trip through the 
cities of the Pacific Coast and Inter-mountain district, 
during which he sold five carloads of concrete mixers. 
With agents in fifty-two of the principal cities of the 
country and a stock of mixers at the most important 
centers, the company is in an excellent position to give 
prompt service. 


The Hercules Gas Engine Co., Evansville, Ind., will, 
soon start work on a new building that will practically 
double the capacity of their plant. This action is made 
necessary by the increased demand for this engine, as 
at the present time they are about three months behind 
in filling their orders. 


Frederick M. Mann has recently removed his of- 
fices for the practice of architecture to 630 Metropoli- 
tan Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. J. Richardson has been appointed works engineer 
for the Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
His new work includes the power plant, new construc- 
tions, maintenance and repair of manufacturing equip- 
ment and buildings. Mr. Richardson recently was con- 
nected with the New England Westinghouse Company, 
where he was manager of the gauge department. 
Previous to this connection he was acting chief engi- 
neer of the ordnance department of the Crucible Steel 
Company, Harrison, N. J., and prior to that for a long 
time, in fact, from the nie he began to take life 
seriously, he was with the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany of Chicago, the last seven years of this service 
having been in the engineering department. 
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ow a Dairy Barn and 
Silo Were Planned 


for Convenience 


The Accompanying Drawings Show the 
Manner in Which the Work 
Was Done 


BARN should be planned so as 

to render a minimum expendi- 

ture of labor necessary, especial- 

ly as regards the feeding of the 
cattle and the removal of the litter. 
Furthermore, an adequate ventilating 
system should be provided, as fresh air 
plays an important part in the health 
of the cattle. Dairymen have established 
the fact that success with any kind of 
animals depends just as much upon fresh 
air as upon the more generally recog- 
nized essential features of barn construc- 
tion. 

It is generally advisable not only to 
plan the barn with the idea of housing 
the animals adequately, but also to per- 
mit of a large supply of feed being kept 
on hand. To this end a silo is essential. 
The silo used in connection with the 
barn of Mr. J. A. Craig, Janesville, Wis., 
is of a type termed “The Lansing Vitri- 
fied Tile Silo,’ which has many advan- 
tages claimed for it. It is manufactured 
by the J. M. Preston Company, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Farmers are more generally beginning 
to realize the advantages that accrue 
from farm buildings whose architectural 
features are of such a nature as to com- 
mand attention. This requirement has 
also been well met in the Craig barn. 

Through the courtesy of the architect, 
the James Mfg. Company, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis., and the builder, T. H. Lenz, 


2 


Hanover, Wis., we are enabled to offer 
the accompanying very complete steps 
of details which show how the barn was 
built. These plans show the sizes and 


a 


Anterior of the Dairy Barn 
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At the Right is a Detail of the 


Sliding Door for the Hay Chute, 


Scale % In. to the Foot 
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The following bill of materials is fur- 


the materials of the main framing tim- 
nished through the courtesy of the 


bers so that comment thereon is un- 


necessary. builder, T. H. Lenz. 

L4epieces—2) xe, L2— 2.8) LU... sisyeisas siiohe efotay el eiietere- ey eiretanats - No. 1 Norway sle & Is. 

AL pieces——_ 2K FL O0—2. BLE cotevicier envi ensiio a nlaliels tulle wie uetotets .. No. 1 Norway sie & is. 
28ipleces—-2icx, LO—-28iftiarc at sci eceissniediakeleiehenecenaters .. No. 1 Norway sle & Is. 

40. pieces—2) 5x 1 O=—116 Et ages o tarets ote ne lente een ake te aye No. 1 Norway sle & 1s. 
L8G ‘pieces—_2 CX PUD——$4 ALD re sisi o chetel suey clears olalions oheneletatens No. 1 Norway sle & 1s. 
L65  piece6s—2. jks V2.2 VEG ete sm! so re Tosneis eepaiano he tatetecaltiais No. 1 Norway sle & 1s. 
160 pieces—2) x LO 14" LE. oe ois wits © wlejls ate: sliekatievere neers ois No. 1 Norway sle & Is. 

24 pieces——2x- LOLA Lt ek eee aheiahs cistane ere one, eve etecaohens No. 1 Norway sle & ls. 

V2) PieGOs——2 PK pA Ba — LSA BC peel she ene toysatien otto, ered otel otettedensenae No. 1 Norway sle & ls. 

LO: pieces——2eX, © S——L.G "Lt vias s\ccete eis slecolaaele ore sehenenomepontae No. 1 Norway sle & Is. 

XO. pieces—2Z XK FO——1:6) Pt. co sen ae velee’s cccaa ela steven teins No. 1 Norway sle & Is. 
L844" pieces——2) x6 $6 —$L 4 Le aie és ce) cus, revere picts wie rel sieoons No. 1 Norway sle & 1s. 
134° pleces—2 KX 6 —_ 11. LE seek rec whe Sinners oeeecl on al acta No. 1 Norway sle & Is. 
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bO' pieces——2 Xx) 4——$1. 6: LE. ere iis «. aijevapiic (onele lel ptelcueliey avenerte No. 1 Norway sle & Is. 

BO. pleces——2 xii “4— 16 PE ae ce Gita olovevte siete renee Gehetteterens . No. 1 Hemlock or W. P 

14° pieces—2) XK --4—12 £0. Fogle ace ersie es releirele ajelavoterteetetereies No. 1 Norway. 

4500 yit.——6,58; 510: dre se ste leed ccs levee atenecht oofatshenetore seeNeremene No. 1 Hemlock roofing 
L200 5 PEAS. AN sos als oje coetelpucre wiespinlons eve 's Nie sve alae teraionmeetens No. 1 W. P.—D. and inntoned LG) Lhe 
6 pieces—2 “XxX (12—16 ft. a Aa ike Wile ade coe ee rene No. 1 W. P.—D. 4 sides. 

240 pleces—1 x 1J2—14 ft Se bee e y wlenbln soeuatiette . No. 1 W. P.—D. stock. 

24 piecesa—1 ix, L218 "Pts. G ioc cha were ae eaatele eerie No. 1 W. P.—D. stock. 

Soepieces——-l (x tL 2—— UG ALU ys cre tere ele sioie\orevedeumiegs st ietenerete No. 1 W. P.—D. stock. 
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BOO E——1 ox «1014 “ft, and: 16 ££... ronae civcnieeers «...s No; 1 W. P.—D. stock. 
2bO Mtl x S816 Lteiaccis oaks’ oie aholel einige in rete erent No. 1 W. P.—D. stock. 

60" pieces—1. KX 4——116 FE ska sid dane oevene cs hele noite ae No. 1 W. P.—D. stock. 

ob. pleces—l1 ix, 6— 16 ft.1-25 cet os os be ne No. 1 W. P.—D. stock. 

13 Ppieces—1:14" x \6—16  ftiiesic- toh oie eee see ING} Wie Pe—D: stock: 

3 pieces—114 x 8—16 fton.ck iiclnw cows» sla cteeens No. 1 W. P.—D. stock. 

40. pleces—1 i) 4—1.6 LE. Avy, oe eysrene oes olenare et etene No. 2 W. P.—D stock. 

3800 ft; —8-in. ship laps, Bactae eee clere aie ole tree eee No. 1 Hemlock 12, 14, 16 ft. 
MOO SEC 6 TEAC slag) Sco "S bag a a GIOe Stabe olde Wie Ree Hemlock Dr. & Mat. 16 ft. 
20) pieces —4 » x A—16. ft oaks steels iain en ee eee Y. P.—D. 4 S. 

640 lin. ft.—3 x 8 split. IN AD ot a: sage Biel ade oa W.P 

O00 Tt — 56 x 3:96 TP. sCeiling .y.:scc) so cleretehe cents 
o00Clin. ft:—1¥ x e4——16 (Ete sewer cues a nena iene ime No.1 W. P.S. 2S 
240 lin. ft.—¥% % LY VOW Geewindow stop. aries 
600 lin. ft.—% Vy. COVE, th tense) ats de ee cle ee > ne ee W.P 

20 pieces—1 x 428 19 Etinsdas 2 eit oe boceensa ot ceercher nate No. 1 W. P. D. stock S. 2S 

U9 oye ee bgt Py sey Som obupadeonbnbeda Godse. No. 1 W. P. D. stock 8S. 28 

2) pieces—-144 X 6—16\ft. ces o acne s es eel No, 1) W. BP. Dj stock S. 2 S. 

SHO CLE 1) Xx (616 Lt ue Nios ie rca arooseon eeevers aioe ent No. 1 W. P. ceiling 2 grooves. 
4000 ft.—6-in. No. 1 Y. P. 12-16 ft. D. & M. 

410M shingles red) Cedar, 5) to’ 258s. oka cae eee Best grade 1 Brit. Columbia Red Cedar. 


windows, 9 Lt. 1 Sash 8 in. x 14 in., Dbl. Glazed 1%4-in. Sash 
4 Sash, 32 in. x 24 in. out to out 1%- in. rail. 
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The floor plans show how conveniently 
the silo is located in relation to the cattle 
and the large haymow on the second 


The Tile Silo and Side Elevation of the 
Barn 


floor furnishes plenty of space for bed- 
ding. The advantage of having a silo 
on the farm is well demonstrated by the 
experience of practical farmers, and it 
can generally be placed as in this barn. 
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Cast Iron Vestiautce Plare 


Show Winoow 


PLAN 


TORE front architecture is by no 

means the least important branch 

of the building industry, for upon 

it depends in large measure the 
architecture of the thoroughfares upon 
which the business buildings are _ lo- 
cated. In many cases the store front 
itself may be likened unto the frame 
of a picture and whatever of merit 
may exist in the window display, cannot 
afford the basis of really and genuinely 
artistic beauty if there be a rough un- 
polished and uncouth exterior foreground. 
The importance of an attractive store 
front which will afford opportunity for 
artistically decorated display windows 
illustrating the most attractive and trade 
inducing propositions which are to be 
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Molded Vent 
Bulkhead 


Plan and Elevation 
of Store Front 


By 
Store Builder 


found within the 
gainsaid. 

A style of store front construction de- 
signed to meet exacting requirements in 
this respect is illustrated by means of 
the details presented herewith. The con- 
struction is of iron made in the fewest 
number of sections possible and the de- 
signs embody the essential features as 
worked out by the makers during a busi- 
ness experience of upwards of 25 years. 
The store front material is made from 
the best grade of cast iron, thereby in- 
suring durability and eliminating the 
necessity of reconstructing the store 
front every few years. No copper gut- 


building cannot be 


ter is necessary, as the water of conden- 
sation is carried off through one-piece 
bulk head and transom bars directly to 
the outside of the building. All glass is 
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Details of Top and Bottom of a Large 


Bulkhead 
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VENT OPENING 
CL A838 OF IRON 


PANEL 


STORE FRONT ARCHITECTURE 


set from the outside, thus enabling any- 
one to replace the glass, in case it. should 
become broken, without the necessity of 
disturbing the interior fixtures as is often 
the case when glass is set from the inte- 
rior. The point is made that perfect ven- 
tilation can be secured for display window 
purposes and the frosting of windows 
prevented. The construction is such that 
awnings that may be used are fully pro- 
tected from the elements. 

The design of cast-iron store front here 
shown is that of Love Brothers, Incorpo- 
rated, Aurora, Ill., who manufacture small 
or large fronts as well as other ornament- 
al iron work. 


GLASS OR 
PRiacts 


Corner Bar for Any Desired 
Angle 


Section Through Corner 
Column 
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Using Wall Board as a Building Material 


tion understand what wall- 

board is. The architect who 
does not is indeed rare; the building con- 
tractor who does not, very likely, carries 
on his business in some isolated hamlet; 
and the carpenter who lacks this knowl- 
edge must be considered behind the 
times. 


OST people connected with or in- 
terested in building construc- 


I say this because it is highly improb- 
able that the wide publicity favoring 
wall-board for a number of years could 
have been overlooked entirely by these 
men. Why? Hardly a building journal 
can be picked up to-day which does not 
carry a wall-board advertisement. But, 
even assuming that for any reason a 
builder, architect, contractor or car- 
penter had missed this publicity, how 
long do you suppose it would take for 
one of his laymen friends to bring wall- 
board to his attention? Bear in mind 
before venturing a guess that sometimes 
approximately ten million copies of gen- 
eral magazines contain wall-board pub- 
licity material in a single month. 


Then, we might take into account the 
many millions of feet of wall-board con- 
sumed every week. The permanent and 
artistic and satisfactory interiors result- 
ing from this tremendous consumption 
are alone great disseminators of wall- 
board knowledge. The advertising value 
of a good wall-board job is invaluable; 
where can be found better mediums for 
advertising than a satisfied owner, archi- 
tect, contractor and carpenter? And 
wall-board has accumulated an army of 
them within the last decade. 


Wherefore we conclude that wall-board 
is a fully established building material, 
notwithstanding how little known it was 
only a short time ago. Its rapid rise 
from comparative obscurity to common 
usage is really astonishing. The time 
when it was first being aggressively in- 
troduced to the building world was op- 
portune, for lath and plaster and other 
wall finishing materials were becoming 
expensive to such an extent that pros- 
pective builders seized it up eagerly to 
use instead of them. This fact partially 
explains why the sale of wall-board shot 


up from 12,000,000 to 300,000,000 feet. 


in the short space of five years, from 
1909 to 1915. Here is actually a gain 
of 2500 per cent. This period of wall- 
board industry has an apt parallel in the 
automobile industry. 


Now, before wall-board was acknowl- 
edged as a building material, it had to 
overcome many obstacles that impeded 
its progress to that goal. First of all, 
the education of the public to its use was 
absolutely necessary, which is quite evi- 
dent. To this end the very best general 
Magazines were employed in which to 
advertise it. -This drew a lot of in- 
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quiries, and these called for a broadcast 
distribution of advertising literature, 
prepared not so much to produce imme- 
diate sales as to propagate the utility of 
wall-board. 


Carpenters and building contractors 
were reached through the building maga- 
zines. They also were appealed to along 
educational lines at that time. 


It may strike some of us as being 
strange that the favor of architects 
never has been strongly solicited through 
their professional journals. The why of 
this is that as a class architects are 
understood to be always strongly preju- 
diced against the new, and therefore 
other methods have been and are being 
pursued to gain their endorsement, with 
the result that a great number of them 
are now writing it in their specifications. 

I do not want to create the idea that 
architects only were prejudiced against 
wall-board; the fact is, there was more 
or less of it all around. However, I be- 
lieve their opposition has been more per- 
sistent. 

Prejudice is a natural trait of most 
everyone. It is quite natural, for we 
have observed so many new things fail 
and so few succeed that we are wary 
of them lest we be hoodwinked. But let 
us look-ahead. 

Wall-board is destined to have a big 
future. -The day is not far distant when 
it shall rank in quantity used at par 
with lath and plaster as an interior wall- 
finishing material. Even now it can be 
seen in houses nearly in every land in 
the world. A list of these would include 
Alaska, South America, Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan and Korea. 


In the last named, climatic conditions 
are the worst possible for wall-board, 
yet it is giving perfect satisfaction there. 
Really, there is evidently not a land in 
this wide world where it cannot be used 
to advantage. 

The average carpenter and contractor 
are familiar with most of the merits of 
wall-board. But it seems that only re- 
cently have they begun to appreciate one 
of the most valuable benefits they secure 
from its use: the greater percentage of 
indoor work. Thereby, plasterers and 
lathers are eliminated from the job; they 
always have and always will cause a 
break in the continuity of the car- 
penter’s labors, which oftentimes spells 
a loss of time and, consequently, money 
for the carpenters as well as the con- 
tractor. Moreover, knowledge that there 
is more inside work to do is particularly 
agreeable to both of them during those 
seasons of the year when outdoor activi- 
ties are frequently interrupted by rain 
or snow. And furthermore, everyone is 
profited by doing away with the two or 
three weeks’ delay waiting for plaster 
to dry. 


Contractors and owners alike have 
been quick to appropriate to their mu- 
tual gain the singular adaptability of 
wall-board to remodeling and altering. 
The latter’ were wont to think long be- 
fore undertaking this kind of work be- 
cause of the dirt, muss and litter which 
usually accompanies plastering or re- 
plastering. With wall-board—as clean 
as finishing lumber—those hindrances 
are avoided. As for the contractor, he 
finds wall-board much in demand for re- 
modeling and altering—the ide: win 
ter work. 


This and all else that has been said 
about wall-board in this article implies 
that house-owners are demanding it, 
architects are specifying it, and car- 
penters and contractors are gladly ap- 
plying it—over a million feet every day. 
About two-thirds of it is supplied by re- 
tail lumber dealers or, what most of 
these are now, retail building material 
dealers. Very, very few progressive 
lumber dealers do not now stock such 
lines as roofing, cement, wall-board and 
such like. 


As I said, two-thirds of the entire 
output of wall-board is sold through the 
retail building material dealer; the rest 
is handled by builders’ supply houses, 
hardware dealers and wholesale paper 
houses. 


Practically all contractors favor some 
particular dealer with their wall-board 
trade. And this is, of course, as it should 
be, for there generally exists a close 
relationship between the two in the pro- 
duction of buildings. 


Manufacturers of wall-board make it 
exceedingly easy for the dealer to sell 
their product. He is always furnished 
with a plenteous supply of samples and 
literature. He is urged to take ad- 
vantage of the slides which they give 
him for nothing; to make use of the 
street-car posters to be had for the ask- 
ing, and to advertise in his local news- 
papers with copy their experts get up 
especially for him, which includes elec- 
trotypes and cuts. 


The entire sales organization of these 
manufacturers is at the disposal of the 
dealer. If he learns of a prospect, he 
simply informs them of the details and 
they at once co-operate with him to make 
the sale. A highly-trained letter-sales- 
man loses little time in approaching the 
prospect. He gets plans of the proposed 
work, and these are turned over to 
specialists in planning artistic wall- 
board interiors. Designs, actual work- 
ing drawings, are prepared showing the 
panel treatment for each room; decora- 
tive suggestions, which are the equal of 
those got out by most paint makers, are 
offered. I know of one concern that 
goes even farther by including actual 
photographs of rooms finished with wall- 
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board, similar in nature to those of the 
prospect. And mind you—all this goes 
frce to someone who only contemplates 
work ir. which wall-board might be used, 
and even then is not obligated in any 
way to do so. 
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Use of 
Decorative 
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on the Ceiling 


Mune 


Now, if this kind of service with the 
co-operation of the dealer does not land 
the prospect, as it does in the majority 
of cases, a salesman, who is always 
somewhere in the neighborhood, is called 
in to clinch the business. 


BUILDING AGE 


And here comes the point 1 wish to 
bring home: whether or not this busi- 
ness is secured by the dealer himself, he 
always gets it. He fills the order out 


of his stock. No wonder he now stocks 
wall-board by the half-car or carload in- 


stead of by the 5000 feet lot, as was his 
former custom. No wonder more than 
ten thousand dealers sell wall-board. 
Aside from all this, a dealer is sub- 
stantially benefitted by the handling of 


-wall-board. With it he can sell the 
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necessary decorative strips, and if he 
carries paint he can sell that too. 
Compared with the handling of lath 
and plaster, wall-board has many ad- 
vantages that tle deaier appreciates. 
Here are facts concerning them: Plaster 


uunnnnntiic 


Here is an 
Unusually 
Large 
Auditorium 
Attractively 
Finished 
With Wall 


Board 
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é 


mine 


is not ultimately as profitable as wall- 
board. It is more difficult to stock and 
takes up more room. Wall-board weighs 
less; is not dusty, nor disagreeable to 
handle as is plaster. The bags in which 
plaster is furnished must be returned 
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or paid for—an expense either way not 
connected with wall-board. Moreover, 
laths are required with the plaster— 
which obviously means that more room 
for storage is needed. And, lastly, wall- 
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board is guaranteed to give satisfactory 
results; whereas, a plastered wall can- 
not be guaranteed against cracking. 
To conclude, both the contractor and 
dealer have in wall-board a material 
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which can be made a valuable asset in 
their business; I mean the reputation, 
good will and advertising that result 
from a satisfactory job of wall-board 
work well done. 
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Sketched 
From Life 


EAR friend and interested reader, 
the following article was not 
written for you, but for your 
neighbor. That you are found 

reading it is proof that you do not 
need the information it seeks to impart. 
The one big barrier to all forms of teach- 
ing, or methods of imparting information, 
is that those who need the information 
most are the very ones hardest to ap- 
proach with it; the ones who never read 
a trade journal; never attend a lecture; 
never go a step out of their way to look 
at a new or novel piece of work or listen 
to a new idea. After you have looked 
the article over, will you please blue- 
pencil the mistakes, tear off this top 
paragraph, and then hand the remainder 
over to the fellow we have been talking 
about. 


I think we may safely say that in 
looking for short cuts or more efficient 
methods too many of us_ overlook 
the small and apparently insignificant, 
though really important, things. Suc- 
cess in any walk of life depends more 
upon small things than upon large. It is 
only to be secured by the hardest kind 
of work and the exercise of eternal vigi- 
lance. 


Anyone who is old enough to turn his 
thoughts back fifteen or twenty years 
will admit that there has been quite a 
number of changes in business methods 
during that time; the chief change per- 
haps being in the use of machinery. 


Fifteen years ago machinery on the 
job was conspicuous by its absence. To- 
day many of the smallest jobs are 
equipped with a cement mixer and a 
power saw. 


The equipment of the individual work- 
man has also undergone a change; it is, 
in most cases, smaller and more easily 
adjusted. Instead of being stored in a 
chest the size of a small house it is 
packed in a modern metal-bound tool 
box, small enough to be carried on a 
street car, and strong enough to with- 
stand the attacks of a railway baggage 
smasher—almost. 


Many of the smallest contractors are 


Some Builders Equipment, 


I Have 


Known 


Here Are Some Practical Hints That Can Be 
Made Good Use Of 


By Hee H. See 


to-day using power machinery on the 
job, and some of us older heads might be 
led to say, “Gosh! if I’d only had that 
outfit on that job of Smith’s, I might 
have made a profit instead of a deficit.” 
And the astonishing and pitiful thing 
about it is that we might just as well 
have had that outfit on “that job of 
Smith’s.” It was on the market, ready 
to use just as much then as it is to-day. 
The trouble was that we were asleep 
and no one, not even the advertiser, had 
the power to wake us. 


I might rest my case here and leave 
you to think it over, but seeing that I 
have commented upon the importance of 
small things let us consider a few of the 
small things and see if there is anything 
in connection with them .on which we 
can effect a saving. 


First the saw horse. Do you supervise 
the construction of these essential arti- 
cles, and move them from one job to an- 
other with the rest of your equipment? 
Or do you let Tom, Dick and Harry make 
new ones for every job? 

If you attend to the making of them 
you can have a drawing or blue print 
prepared, showing the proper shape and 
dimensions and have them made out of 
scrap material during spare time. By 
the other method, Tom, having no idea of 
the correct size, will spend altogether too 
much time making a saw horse far too 
large, and cut it down afterward. Dick 
will use up a piece of lumber that was 
especially ordered for something else, 
and Harry will do his sawing on a nail 
keg. 

How about straightedges, plumb- 
rules, etc.? Are these made special 
and properly taken care of, or must 
each new job provide a new, and 
indifferently accurate, article out of 
whatever material may be at hand when 
the job is started? Material again that 
was ordered for something else. 


What about your scaffolding? Do you 
let every job take care of itself in re- 
gard to this important item and then 
wonder why you are always running 
short of 1 x 6’s and 2 x 4’s, or have you 


tried to devise any special equipment for 
this purpose? Did you ever try the 
scheme of picking out some good, sound, 
tested plank, painting them a distinctive 
color, such as green or vermillion and 
keeping them for scaffold purposes only? 
It saves lots of worry. An easy way to 
test a plank for scaffold purposes is to 
support one end on a saw horse and then 
jump on the middle of it. Do you know 
positively whether or not there is any 
equipment on the market that would be 
of use to you in this connection, or are 
you going to wait another fifteen years 
before looking into the matter? 


And then the ladders. Why is it that 
of all the building people the woodworker 
is the only one that expects to get along 
without ladders? Is it another case of 
the shoemaker’s child going barefooted 
to bed? The painter and the mason sup- 
ply their men with the means of going 
aloft, but the carpenter usually expects 
his men to shin up a studding, with the 
result that more material that was 
ordered for something else is used up 
for making ladders. And such ladders! 
Two by fours for the sides and one by 
six, split with a handaxe for the rungs. 

The first man doesn’t make the ladder 
any longer than he can help, 
on account of the 
weight. The sec- 
ond man wants 
it a little 


A Saw Horse 
as Built by 


Some Contractors 
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longer, so splices two or three feet onto 
the bottom; and in all probability, before 
the job is finished, some one else will 
splice a piece more onto the top. Lad- 
ders can usually be bought more cheaply 
than they can be made, and there should 
be enough of them; enough so that when 
it is necessary to go from one floor to the 
other we can do so without walking the 
full length of the building. 


And now for the grindstone. The aver- 
age builder’s grindstone deserves a page 
to itself. Talk about your comic sections; 
we’ve seen grindstones with curves that 
Euclid never dreamed of, and with about 
the same amount of stability as a home 
made rocking chair. Oh! the grindstone; 
the ill-mannered, ungrateful grindstone. 
You give it a drink and 1t repays you for 
the favor by spitting half of the water 
back in your face, and pouring the re- 
mainder up your sleeve. 


In the winter time, you have to boil 
the water before you can use the stone, 
and you are lucky if the man who used it 
before you did not leave the water in 
the trough so that you find the stone 
frozen solid. I say you are lucky if you 
don’t find it so, but perhaps that is a 
mistake. If you find the stone frozen to 
the trough, you may decide to wait till 
Spring before grinding, which is much 
the best solution of the problem. 

For the love of peace, Mr. Builder, if 
you have an old-fashioned hand or foot- 
power grindstone give it to somebody 
you don’t like and buy a carborundum 
tool grinder in its place. I know there 
are mechanics who object to them, but no 
one who has ever given them a fair trial 
would ever think of going back to the 
grindstone. Once the capabilities of the 
grinder are understood, it is quicker, 
cleaner, and makes a better cutting edge. 

What do you use for miter boxes? 
Yes, I know you expect the workman to 
sidered from the workman’s viewpoint 


Which Ladder Would You Rather Climb? 


are costly, awkward to carry around, 
easily broken, likely to be used by other 
workmen, and do not bring their owner 
furnish his own, but miter boxes, con- 
any extra pay or profit of any kind. 
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Under these conditions, why should any 
workman invest twelve or fifteen dollars 
in a miter box? 


When there is no iron miter box, the 
employer has to supply a wooden one, 
which again uses up time and material, 
and in this case there is nothing to 
salvage, a worn-out miter box being a 
total loss. It is no unusual thing to see 
half a dozen or more of these decrepit 
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cost more to cart this stuff away and 
save it than it is worth; onto the fire with 
tie 

As a general thing he is right, because 
most of the equipment cobbled up on the 
job is not worth saving when it is first 
made, being only a makeshift. If prop- 
erly constructed and taken care of, it is 
as well worth saving as any other thing 
that costs money. It will last for years, 
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Here Is a Practical Saw Horse Which Can Be Easily Made 


contraptions thrown onto the bon-fire at 
the clearing up of the job. ; 

It is probable that the builder gets 
into the habit of wasting the things men- 
tioned because he can easily make more. 
He usually takes every care of the equip- 
ment that he has to buy, but when it 
comes to saw horses, straightedges, miter 
boxes, etc., he says: “Oh thunder, it’ll 


save time and money, prevent accidents 
and be a source of satisfaction to every- 
one concerned with it. 

Waste of anything at this day and date 
comes pretty close to being an unpatri- 
otic act, and if we are too lazy and in- 
different to look into the matter for our 
own sake, we yet ought to be willing to 
do so for the sake of the country at large. 
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What the Chinese Use for Roofs 


reason that slates are not to be 

found, so it has come about that 
the Celestials have adopted tiles for roof- 
ing their houses. These, however, are be- 
yond the means of the poorer classes 
who have to rely upon the more inse- 
cure form afforded by straw or reeds. 
The very lowest strata of the popula- 
tion are even debarred from this and 
have to fall back on any scraps of ma- 
terial. that come to hand. Such odd- 
ments as wooden boxes, old tarpaulins, 
old tin plates previously used for ad- 
vertisements, sods of grass, reeds and 
cardboard have even been known to be 
used by the slum-dwellers. 

The tiles used in the construction of 
houses of the better class are open to 
considerable improvement, and would be 
regarded with no small degree of won- 
derment in civilized countries, says a 
writer in the State Trades Gazette. 
Their color is black and their texture ex- 
ceedingly course. The surface is rough 
and gritty and capable of inflicting 
scratches if scraped heavily by the 
fingers. The main essential of an effect- 
ive roof covering is its incapacity to ab- 
sorb moisture, and this quality is en- 
tirely missing in the Chinese tile. 


HERE is no such thing as a slate 
| roof in China, for the simple 


With an alleged civilization consider- 
ably antedating the Christian era, one 
would have expected the art of build- 
ing to have made more progress than it 
has done. If only in the method of 
laying tiles the crudeness of the methods 
still in vogue is exposed. These are not 
fixed and are simply held in position by 
the weight of the superincumbent ones. 
It is necessary for them, therefore, to 
have a considerable overlap. This 
amounts generally to three-quarters of 
the lower slate. What happens when 
the tiles become water-logged can read- 
ily be oimagined. The weight becomes 
excessive, and when a heavy downpour 
sets in, the strain on the under-structure 
is often more than it can withstand. 
Then there is another danger. China is 
the land of typhoons, and if one of the 
storms penetrates under the roofs, it 
may readily be imagined it causes no 
small havoc. The inhabitants frequently 
use the roofs as points of vantage or 
for. cooling themselves when it is op- 
pressively hot under cover, and for these 
and other reasons the roofs seldom look 
neat or symmetrical. 


The tiles are curved and are laid in 
rows with the concave side uppermost. 
Between the rows are gutters, and fring- 
ing the bottom row are varied designs 
of flowers, gods, goddesses, etc. 
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Some Relations Existing Between 


Owner and Contractor 


Although the relation of contractur 
and owner is a contractual relation, 
there are many points of law regarding 
contracts with which the average con- 
tractor or owner is not as familiar as 
he might be. 


Some contractors and owners have 
even gone so far as to enter into con- 
tracts with minors and idiots, unawa. 
that the first principle of contracts is 
that in order to have a valid contract 
it is necessary to have as parties to it 
persons who are competent to enter into 
a contract. 


This ignorance of the most elementai 
rule of a subject with which both the 
contractor and owner should be thor- 
oughly familiar because of everyday con- 
tact is a fair indication of the hap- 
hazard way in which they are in the 
habit of binding themselves, without 
knowing what either they or the other 
parties with whom they are dealing are 
legally bound to do. If every owner and 
contractor could take a course in some 
good law school, he would be much bet- 
ter off in a business way and the num- 
ber of cases ever before the courts in- 
volving their respective rights might 
perhaps grow less and less in numbers, 
instead of greater and greater, as is 
now the case. 

Oral contracts, of course, are always 
dangerous affairs, and for that reason 
the terms and conditions of an agree- 
ment should be set out in writing where- 
ever possible. 


Unfortunately even written contracts 
sometimes are ambiguous and complex 
and must be judged and interpreted ac- 
eording to the customs and usage of the 
trade and the previous dealings: between 
the same parties. 


The unquestioned superiority of the 
written contract. over the oral one be- 
comes clear when we remember how 
much less room is left for dispute and 
argument as to what actually was agreed 
upon when there is a written contract 
than when the contract is merely verbal. 


Naturally enough, contracts with in- 
dividuals are much less formal than with 
corporations or municipalities. 
latter cases, unless,.authority to, contract 
can be shown, there can be no recovery; 


while the ‘right .of .a mechanic’s ,lien: 


against an individual exists there is no 
such right against it and it cannot be filed 
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So many requests for legal ad- 
vice have been received from sub- 
scribers that we have decided to 
establish a Legal Department. All 
readers are invited to ask any 
questions that will help them solve 
any legal difficulty that they may 
be in. Our legal adviser, George 
Kaiser, will answer direct by mail 
and give his opinion as to the cor: 
rect procedure. Questions and an- 
swers of general interest to the 
trade will be published in these 
columns. All inquiries must be 
accompanied by the name and ad- 
dress of the correspondent so that 
he may be answered direct or that 
he may be requested for further 
information if necessary to the in- 
telligent answering of his question. 
No names will be published, only 
initials or a nom de plume. Re- 
member that this service is free to 
subscribers. Address Legal De- 
partment, Building Age, 243 West 
39th Street, New York City. 
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on school houses, court houses and other 
public buildings. 


Of course, in some cases recovery can 
be had against the individuals who 
signed the contract, but as it often ap- 
pears in cases of this kind that the in- 
dividuals are ~not responsible persons, 
the right to proceed against them is not 
always enough. 


The statute of frauds is another thing 
unfamiliar to too many owners and con- 
tractors. 


Perhaps the most important part of 
this statute is the part which provides 
that no action shall be maintained for 
contracts for work which is not to be 
performed within a year unless the con- 
tract is in writing. 

Fortunately for contractors, in view 
of the many verbal contracts which are 
being made all the time, the courts have 
indulgently decided and usually hold that 
if:a contract could have been performed 
within a year, even though its provi- 
sions did not require it to be so per- 
formed, the statute of frauds does not 


apply. Thus a contract to allow a man: 


to»cut trees any time within ten years 
was. held valid because the man could 
have cut all the trees within a year if 
he had wished to do so. In this particu- 


lar case the man had not availed him- 
self of his opportunity, but sued after 
the ten years had passed. 


Sunday contracts, of course, are de- 
clared invalid by the law of most of 
our states. Oftentimes, however, a 
ratification on some other day of a con- 
tract signed on Sunday will be held to 
make the. contract valid. This, of 
course, always depends on the wording 
of the statutes of the State where the 
contract is signed. 


A mistake, if honest, in entering into 
a contract is something the law will 
usually rectify, provided it can be done 
without injustice to the innocent parties 
and provided that the party asking relief 
used ordinary care when he entered into 
the agreement. 


Local customs such as the custom of 
measuring the number of bricks in a 
wall instead of counting will also be 
recognized by the courts. So, too, fire 
escapes have been held to be necessary, 
where iney were required in building 
laws, though not mentioned in the speci- 
fications when the building was to be 
erected’ in compliance with the regula- 
tions: of the building law. 


The words ‘more or less,” as used in 
a contract, pertaining to materials, have 
been held to mean the delivery and ac- 
ceptance of the amount required in the 
work and not of any definite quality. 
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Is a Bank Liable For a Stolen Signed 
Blank Check? 


Where a business man signs blank 
checks and gives them to his bookkeeper 
to pay bills with, and they are stolen 
from a desk where the bookkeeper has 
locked them up, the bank apparently has 
the right to charge its customer’s ac-' 
count with the amount it has paid out, 
if it has not been negligent in so doing. : 


A depositor owes a duty to his bank 
to only put his signature to a check when 
he wants it to pay out money. Where a 
depositor signs a blank check and makes 
it possible for a person to tamper with 
it in such a way that it is impossible for 
the bank to detect the forgery, the loss 
is his own and not the bank’s. 

A good description of the relation of 
banks and depositors is contained in the 
New York case of Crawford vs. West 
Side Bank, where the Court said: 


“The relation existing between a bank 
and its depositors is in a strict ,sense 
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that of debtor and creditor. : 
On disbursing the customer’s funds it 
‘can pay them only in the usual course 
of business, and in conformity to his 
directions. In debiting his account it is 
not entitled to charge any payments ex- 
cept those made at the time, when, to 
the person whom, and for the amount 
authorized by him. It. re= 
ceives the depositor’s funds upon the 
implied condition of disbursing them ac- 
cording to his orders, and upon an ac- 
counting is liable for all such sums de- 
posited as it has paid away without 
receiving valid direction therefor. . 

The questions arising on such paper be- 
tween the drawee and the drawer, how- 
ever, always relate to what the one has 
authorized the other to do. The 
question of negligence cannot arise u.. 
less the depositor has in drawing his 
check left blanks unfilled, or by some 
affirmative act of negligence has facili- 
tated the commission of a fraud by those 
into whose hands the check may come.” 


Must an Employer Provide Greater 
Safety for Inexperienced Employees? 


That a mill owner who employs a 
man who is partially disabled and in- 
experienced is under a greater duty to 
provide him with safe appliances and 
a safe place to work than if he had 
the usual experience and was not par- 
tially disabled is the decision in a late 
Tennessee case, where the court decided 
that $2,000 was properly awarded a 
man because of injuries to his leg which 
resulted in much suffering and treat- 
ment, and a stay in a sanitarium, and 
possibly a year for recovery. 


Suit was brought against the mill 
owner for $12,000 for personal: injuries 
by a man who had been injured while 
employed in the mill. 


The employee was a cripple by reason 
of injuries sustained to his left hip and 
ankle. He was employed to start and 
stop an engine in the sawmill and also 
‘to'seé to its proper lubrication. 


After working for about four months, 
while descending from a pillow box 
which was elevated about ten. inches 
from the engine room floor, his foot 
slipped and in falling down to the floor 
his left disabled foot came in violent 
contact with the, brick wall of the engine 
room, and he was severely injured. 


It appeared that he had mounted the 


pillow box to oil a tail box which was* 


running hot and needed frequent at- 
tention. There was no question but that 
he was doing his duty in a careful man- 
ner and that the slipping was caused by 
the slippery condition of the floor, upon 
which a quantity of oil and grease had 


accumulated through dripping from the: 


engine. 

The Court in deciding against the mill 
owner said: 
engine room is not 
trade or occupation of a mechanical en- 
gineer and his subordinates whose duties 


“An unsafe floor in an. 
incidental to the . 
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confine them within such engine room, 


and it would seem under the general 
rule that unless there is an express 
agreement to the contrary, the duty of 
keeping such floor in safe condition de- 
volves upon the master and not upon the 
servants.” 


Does Furnishing Material Give a 
Preferential Lien? 


That a sub-contractor who furnishes 
materials alone has no preference over 
one who furnishes both labor and ma- 
terials, as regards their respective me- 
chanic’s lien, is the decision in a lately 
decided case in the New York Supreme 
Court. 


Although this was formerly the rule«in 
that State, it was later decided in ithe 
case of Jackson vs. Egan that apparently 


through mistake the law had been framed | 


so as to give a material-man a prefer- 
ence over other materiai-meh who also 


supplied labor, even though the latter’s. 


lien was’ the first to be filed. 


In 1916 by Chapter 507 of the Laws 
of 1916, this was corrected and the New 
York Supreme Court has now decided 
that the case of Jackson vs. Egan is 
overruled by the new law. Siberman vs. 
Simon ssekeas..op 2 (Oct.30, 1917): 
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Can Damage in Transit Be Subtracted 
from Freight Charges? 


From J. L., Albany, N. Y.—Where a2 
railroad starts suit for freight charges 
which it claims are due, is there any 
way to deduct something for damages 
to the goods for which the carrying 
charges are made? The railroad claims 
the Interstate Commerce Act provides 
freight charges must be paid only in 
currency. 


In New York State it has been de- 
cided that when the person sued by the 
railroad for freight charges puts in his 
answer, he can at the same time put 
in a counterclaim for the amount of 
damages suffered through the railroad’s 
negligence, notwithstanding the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. It has been de- 
cided to the same effect in Georgia, and 
there the Court said: 


“Tf the shipper had.sued and. recov- 
ered $1,200 which he alleged to be the 
damage done to the shipment, and the 
earrier had paid over $1,200 which he 
alleged to be the damage done to the 
shipment, and the carrier had paid over 
twelve one hundred. dollar bills, ‘there 
certainly would be nothing in the spirit 
or the letter of the act of Congress to 
prevent the shipper taking four of those 
bills and paying the carrier its claims 
for freight,’ 
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Novel Porch for Small Home 


By Albert Marple 


ERE is something new 
in the way of a porch 
idea for the home 


builder and for the 
carpenter who is often called 
upon to do remodeling jobs 
of various kinds. It is known 
as a “Lippia Terrace porch.” 
The lawn. terrace is not 
strictly new to the landscape 
gardener, but the lippia ter- 
race, especially when used in 
connection with the porch as » 
here shown, is among the. 
new arrivals. As may _ be 
seen, this porch is strictly an 
outdoor feature. In place of, 
the. concrete or the brick 
front, the dirt has been piled 
up almost to, the height of 
the front door of the home, 
about 3 ft., and tamped until 
it *s very solid. 

A set of concrete steps has 
been constructed at the end 
of the porch, which feature 
runs across the entire front 
of the home, and from this 
to the front door concrete 
blocks, 18 in. square and 3 
in. thick, have been laid. .The 
purpose of these blocks, as 
may well be realized, is to 
eliminate the necessity of 
excessive walking upon the 
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lippia. These blocks are flush with the 
surface of the ground, so that they do 
not interfere with the operation of mow- 
ing the lippia. 

The owner of this home had several 
reasons for using lippia in connection 
with his turf porch. In the first place, 
this plant requires very little moisture, 
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the rain that will fall through the per- 
gola roof being sufficient to keep it in 
good condition. Then, too, walking on 
lippia to a limited extent seems to result 
in no appreciable injury to the plant. 
The roots of the lippia are far-reaching 
—that is, they extend far into the earth, 
and for this reason they serve admirably 
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well for keeping the earth embankment in 


position. 

One pleasing feature of this turf porch 
is that roses or other flowers and green- 
ery may be grown along its edge. This 
feature contains that element for which 
many home owners are striving in these 
days of beauty-loving tendencies. 
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An Attractive Residence of Brick 


HE Saunders residence is built of 
dark red tapestry brick, being 
trimmed with sandstone for steps, 
sills, etc. The roof is covered with 

dull dark green vitrified tiles. Dark red 
promenade tiles are used for the porch 
floors. 

The main hall has a well-arranged ap- 
pearance, having a segment arched and 
beamed ceiling and pilaster effect on the 


tures throughout the house are of good 
design. 

The pantry, kitchen, store room, etc., 
are well arranged. Under the kitchen 
is a completely fitted-up house laundry. 
Under the ‘dining room and family 
chamber is the fuel cellar, with hot 
water heater, vacuum cleaner, garbage 
incinerator, etc., all complete. 

On the south side of the first floor are 


west side. Back over the dining room 
is a large attic fitted up with cedar 
closets, ete. 

Over the chamber and nursery are two 
guest rooms and adjoining bath com- 
plete. 

All floors are double and of oak, ex- 
cept the kitchen, which is rubber tile. 
Woodwork, except the dining room, is of 
oak stained in different shades for the 


sides. Opposite the entrance doors is a 
large brick and stone mantel, with seats 
on each side. Back and through the 
archways are the stairs to the second 
floor. 

The dining room is 16 ft. square and 
is panelled up 8 ft. high in mahoganized 
birch. It has a cove ceiling. Both hall 
and dining room ceilings are richly 
decorated and the electric. lighting fix- 


View of the Residence 


the family chamber, sleeping porch, and 
nursery. Adjoining is a bathroom with 
glass-lined shower, porcelain tub and 
tiled floor and walls. In the passage is 
a hat closet, linen closet and a large 
silver safe concealed behind the wainscot 
paneling. 

On the second floor is the family liv- 
ing room with bookcases each side of 
the mantel, and a large balcony on the 


hall stairway and living room. The 
woodwork of the chambers, baths, pan- 
try, kitchen, etc., is in cream enamel, 
except the doors, which are in natural 
oak. 

This residence cost $15,000, including 
cement walks, laying out the grounds, etc. 
It was designed for Dr. Aubery Saunders, 
Pensacola, Fla., by W. C. Frederic, archi- 
tect, Pensacola. 
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Left Side Elevation, Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 
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& Hurnishings 


Examples of Work Which Can 
Be Used to Good Advantage 


By Paul D. Otter 


character, at a low cost, may be expressed in 
the dwelling, detached building, or other 
forms of construction, and especially is this true 
of all embedded objects. or garden furnishings of 
a semi-portable nature. Certain objects, when used 
in a decorative way, to add interest to a garden 
walk, the terrace or the pool, must of necessity, when 
made in wood, be so heavy as to render outline and 
surface subservient to durability of a short period. 
Forms for the same purpose in stone or concrete, 
however, may be much heavier, yet show lightness 
of form and grace, and be as enduring as rock. 
Nothing could add greater charm to a country 
place than the consideration of certain types of 
Indian architecture, and, indeed, as the bungalow 
inspired our architects to new-found fields, so will 
it profit to adopt other features which may not 
heretofore have been suggested to give that ‘“some- 
thing” which makes for character. Figs. 1, 2 and 
3, drawn from pictures taken in far-away Bhutan, 
in the Himalaya Mountains, Asia, are shown for 
their adaptation to schemes in concrete, suggestive 
as to their main essentials, of walls battered to an 
overhanging roof, this feature in itself intimating 


[Tenant the medium of concrete, substantial 


Fig. 1—Projected Bridge in 
Bhutan, Asia 


Fig. 2—Another View of the Bridge 
Shown in Fig. 1° 


the possibilities of a delightful summer roof room. 

For hot weather, Fig. 2, while below a winter 
room, or study, or retreat, could be arranged with 
a clear story of casement windows on two sides. 
The feature, however, is the projecting half span 
of an old bridge heavily timbered and built by the 
primitive keyed construction. 

Naturally, this building, dedicated solely as a re- 
treat for study, pleasure and quiet communion with 
Nature, has its proper setting on a sloping bank to 
a running stream, or on the promontory of a lake. 

Fig. 1 is another form with a projected bridge in 
place of the conventional porch, or stoop. The up- 
per balcony affords another viewpoint. This build- 
ing also should be set on an embankment, to give 
the commanding architectural profile. How far 
short do we come in sky line and structural beauty 
in ever scraping down to an unnatural level to set 
our buildings? 

The balcony window, Fig. 4, and the balcony 
landing and stairway, Fig. 3, are not without merit 
in injecting something of this in our concrete plans. 
—the balcony in itself would, if set in the simplest 
stucco dwelling, redeem it from the commonplace. 

A proper entrance to this subject logically would 
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Fig. 3—Detail of a Stairway iv 
= Bhutan, Asia 
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be through the main entrance. The first impres- 
sion of one’s home can convey the feeling of shel- 
tering welcome, or be as a tight barrier, quite an- 
ticipating the cold for- 
mality of the master with- 
in, so frequently is the hu- 
man element expressed in 
things material. For fea- 
ture effect, or marked 
breaks, or shall we say 
punctuation places, to our 
usually admirable, though 
monotonous, fencings and 
hedges, many suggestions 
may be carried out from a 
wide range of material 
found in the sketchbook of 
an enthusiast. In the cull- 
ing process, inspiration is 
to be found from all parts 
of the world, through frag- 
ments of illustrated scenes 
offering certain suggested detail, or sketch notes 
taken in traveling. Greater interest could be given 
our division, or property, lines by more attractive 
gateways, gates and even the anticipated shelter of 
the home, be denoted by gates with overhanging 
hoods. 

As time passes, the hedge is becoming more per- 
manently established and particularly at the side 
or rear entrance should the walk or path be given 
the dignity of a substantial framing, or at least 
have a fortified character of substantial posts or 


Fig. 4—A Balcony 
Window 


Fig. 7—An Odd Conception for a Gateway 


buttresses. We should value more the changing of 
the scene through our windows, by the use of vary- 
ing planes, prominences and projections, as they 
afford not only pleasing lights and shadows in sunny 
weather, but are a constant source of variety under 
snow and winter conditions. 

As garden and outdoor attractiveness has been 
given greater attention abroad, we may draw much 
from varied sources. 

Hungary has much to offer in quaint and pic- 
turesque detail, oftentimes suggesting a certain re- 
ligious, and shrine-like character creeping into the 
detail pertaining to domestic surroundings. The 
roof, protecting gateway seat, Fig. 5, indicates a 
roadside shrine, while Figs. 6, 7, 8 and 9 show an 
interesting variety of gates and gateways, all de- 
noting the thought of a definite stopping place. 
Here in America we very frequently have to hunt 
for the side gate, as it usually is but a division of 


the fence set with hinges. Note the primitive posts 
in Fig. 6—attractive because they are simple in 
outline, hand-hewn, and altogether individual. 
Our fencing material, so easily obtained and set 
up by an unthinking carpenter, produces in the ag- 
gregate an impression when viewed from the third- 


Fig. 8—An Ornamental as Well as Substantial Gate 


story back window, of a bird’s-eye view of inclo- 
sures at the stockyards, and, indeed, it would be 
unsafe in the darkness of night to return to one’s 
suburban home via the back alley, so monotonously 
continuous are fence and gate line. 

Referring again to Fig. 6 a personal whim is 
quite evident in taking three ordinary fence boards 
and producing the simple paddle shape for top line; 
further character is given by the tall posts, and’ 
the top cross bar. A package of wild cucumber vine 
seed will, by early summer time, make doubly at- 
tractive the usual unsightly back-yard exit. 

Other features in fencing and railings may be 
revived from medizval England, France and lower 
Europe for the purpose of lightening and modify- 
ing our tendency to solid mill board filling. The 
fence framing the home should be as quietly at- 
tractive as a frame surrounding a much prized pic- 
ture. Bulgaria and Hungary again offer much in 
paling and baluster outline. Figs. 10 and 11, with 
post, Fig. 12, are a few, the forms of which when 


Fig. 9—Another Style of Gateway 


brought together offer pleasing stencils in lights 
and shadows, and when used with restraint and 
judgment add greatly to our side and rear porch 
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features, and to certain garden inclosures. Again 
with restraint and judgment may we, where sur- 
roundings seem favorable or the grounds sufficiently 
extensive, introduce certain features from the Japa- 
nese who know so well the quiet pleasures of the 
garden. 

The trivial details and precise disposition of vari- 
ous mythological stone and bric-a-brac should not 
be a part of our plan, as it is foreign in every way 
to our thought. Disposal and picturesque arrange- 
ment. however, may be studied from the Japanese 
with great profit. The nature of the vine in its 
fully developed mid-season luxuriance is anticipated 
by its location, where its beauty will produce the 
best effect when it has attained its greatest develop- 
ment. Note the simple tall poles and cross poles 
in Figs. 13 and 14, located against a crag, hill or 
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Fig. 31 


shown in Fig. 15. The box-like appearance is lost 
in the construction of Fig. 16 by building with 
shaped timbered corner posts. 

A peculiar fitness was in the box seen at the “Big 
Trees,” California, when made from the bark of the 
giant Sequoias, Fig. 17. Concrete offers a medium 
for the creation of many beautiful and appropriate 
forms, some of which are shown, taken from Old 
English sources, in Figs. 18 and 25, also in Figs. 
26 and 27 taken from the Japanese. 

The cloister. or chapter baptismal founts, shown 
in Figs. 19, 20 and 21, are simple shapes of an ap- 
propriate stone-like character. Figs. 18, 22 and 24 
would, enlarged, make good outlines for a garden 
pool. - 

Projecting “timbers” in concrete, of a console 
form, Fig. 28, permit of a most favorable position 
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Various Quaint Designs for Electric Lights and Bird Houses 


even a mound, and picture such arbors entwined 
with wistaria. Certainly its disposition, in the 
open, will produce greater beauty to the scene than 
against a wall. 

There will ever be a desire for some formal plant 
container as a part of the garden plan, even though 
the set flower bed of circle, crescent, or star has 
given way to the haphazard edging or ample plot. 

While concrete undoubtedly is expressive of dig- 
nity and durability, the keg or tub is readily altered 
to a pleasing outline. The identity of the beer or 
wine cask is lost when transformed to the shape 


for plant boxes. The trellis box in wood, secured 
to the ceiling beam in Fig. 29, affords a very at- 
tractive place for vines, which usually are placed 
in small baskets. 

From the possession of modern comforts of heat, 
light and power we can be inspired to use, or adapt 
many features from the Japanese and other sources, 
which will-give rare distinction and convenience 
about the grounds and dwellings. Figs. 30, 31;32 
and 33 may be put in concrete with little change to 
the old-time “form,” and be provided with wired 
connection for electric light, so that at will one may 
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from the house send a welcoming ray on to the 
lawn or path. Fig. 30 is particularly fitting, located 
just off the porch, with light opening from one cor- 
ner only. : 

What a splendid work the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington is doing, also the schools, mag- 
azines and other organizations, for bird preserva- 
tion. It is decidedly humanizing in its effect, and 
turning many minds to the overlooked pleasures of 
outdoor life. Is there a prettier picture to see than 
a robin on a hot summer morning sousing into a 
birth bath? Sheer abandonment on the part of the 
bird, and surely a mental tonic to the onlooker, and 
a resolve to provide more baths, more boxes and 
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Hungarian roadside shrines. Adaptation from a 
Japanese lantern is shown in Fig. 36. 

Bird baths, Fig. 39, will be found a very simple 
article to form in cement when embedded in the 
sod, as most any very large dish pan will do ad- 
mirably to form the bowl to whatever depth desired. 
The sod is cut away outside of the pan for two 
inches or more as an outer diameter for the wall, 
and the pan held up to give the bottom three or 
four inches in thickness. 

Before “pouring” the cement, an outer contain- 
ing wall may be set up against the outer diameter 


by using very heavy pasteboard, or building paper 


supported and kept in true circular form by sticks 
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Fig. 39 


Fig. 40 


Fig. 41 


Miscellaneous Designs for Out-of-Door Furnishings 


more feeding stations for these worth-while guests 
of a short season. 

Figs. 34 to 39 inclusive possess features more in 
keeping with the spirit of the garden scheme than 
do many which are too much after the pattern of 
a modern “‘villa’; that is, slick and. smooth, and 
not taking into account a shy mother-bird’s instinct 
and desire for a more natural form of retreat. 
Houses made of bark are especially appropriate, 
and Fig. 34 was of a particularly rough-hewn char- 
acter. Fig. 35, an English keg house, has a charm 
about the peaked and overhung thatched roof which 
makes it interesting to look upon, as the little-seen 
straw bee hive, Figs. 37 and 38, are suggestive of 


pushed in the earth from the outside, and the paper 
tacked against them. After the cement has fully 


- set, the pan may be removed and the casting allowed 


to dry under shade. 

Certainly it is worth while to sink a well curb 
for refreshment here, and erect a house pole over 
there, if it brings before us scenes of joyous flut- 
tering animation and home-building habits. 


The Government is reported to have reached a 
decision that tree-nails or wooden pins used in ship- 
building must be of locust or eucalyptus. The black 
locust will be the particular species used. 
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pretty near right when you said 

that there was plenty of busi- 

ness for the chap who was will- 
ing to go out and work for it. [I’m be+ 
ginning to pull down some nice little 
jobs at garage building ” 

Jones had been in the dumps a few 
months ago when the war started—no 
house building nor prospect of any siz- 
able jobs at all. Jameson, a traveling 
man, had come along and shown just 
how Jones could get plenty of work 
’ building private garages. 

“You'll find plenty of business coming 
your way, especially if you advertise a 
little. Not just your name and address, 
but some little slogan which will catch 
the eye and make your name remem- 
bered. Say, for instance, ‘Tired of pay- 
ing high garage bills? Build a garage 
on your own property with ideas that 
you want in it. If Jones builds. it, 
there’ll be no come-back,’ or ‘Want to 
rent your house? High-class tenants de- 
mand a private garage. Jones is the 
man to build it for you.’ A lot of ideas 
ought to suggest themselves to you. And 
you should go to the editor of your local 
paper and convince him that the new 
garages you’re putting up are news. A 
little write-up occasionally, with perhaps 
a picture, would interest lots of people. 
A country newspaper is generally hard 
up for real news and the editor ought 
to see the value of wha* you are sug- 
gesting to him.” 

“Say, that’s rather interesting. I never 
thought of trying to get in the news 
columns. But do you think the editor 
will fall for it?” 


“Sure, especially if you advertise. And 
what I’m going to show you now will fit 
in with the same advertising scheme. 
Work the free publicity for all it’s worth. 


“One of the things I suggest is that 
you try to get a few jobs fixing up 
rooms with wallboard. You’ll find it 
won’t be a hard job to sell the stuff if 
you get hold of the right people.” 


“That sounds good,” said Jones. “But 
how am I going to get hold of the right 
people?” ‘ 

“Ask me something hard,” laughed the 
salesman. “This one-horse town of yours 
has a daily newspaper. Plenty of fires 
occur, and these are all played up by 
the paper. Now, all you’ve got to do 
is to watch out for fires. When a place is 


“Se Jameson, I reckon you were 


Editor’s Note—This is the second article 
of this series. The first appeared in the issue 
of November, 1917. The third will appear in 
an early issue. 


How the Builder Can Get 


New Business 


By Bricksand Mottar 


slightly damaged so that really nothing 
more is necessary than a few minor 
structural repairs, new plastering, etc., 
why there’s a fine prospect, not only for 
wallboard but for lots of other work.” 


“Watson had a fire this morning,” sug- 
gested Jones. 


“Let’s try him then,’ and Jameson 
went off with Jones to try to make the 
first sale. 


“Mr. Watson,” said Jameson, as the 
two aspirants entered the prospect’s of- 
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Have you ever thought of going 
right after an owner as soon as a 
fire occurred in his place? He’s a 
dandy prospect, for he’s got money 
tied up in a building which is no 
good until repaired. Why should 
you sit around and wait for him to 
decide on some other builder to do 
the work? Architects generally 
take advantage of fires, especially 
in industrial buildings. But build- 
ers in small towns often seem to 
let such opportunities slide by. 
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fice, ‘that was a pretty bad fire you had 
in your place this morning.” 

“Yep. Lucky it wasn’t any worse. 
What do you want?” Naturally, Wat- 
son wasn’t any too pleasant after hav- 
ing had his place burned. 

“I want to save you some money in 
repairing the place. Of course, you’re 
not going to let the money you’ve in- 
vested in the house stand idle. There’s 
too big a demand for houses now. 

“If you plaster your rooms, you’re 
going to have a lot of trouble and delay. 
You'll have your place idle for some- 
time while waiting for the plaster to 
dry out, and you will spend quite a bit 
of cash in this weather to keep the place 
heated up so the plaster will dry out. 

“Now I can save you that time needed 
for plaster drying. Too much trouble 
to get coal now for you to heat up by 
furnace, so you probably will have to 
use salamanders. 

“Now suppose you use wallboard. 
Here’s a sample, Mr. Watson,” and 
Jameson handed it over to Watson. 

“What do you think of it?” inquired 
Jameson. 


“It looks pretty good,” admitted Wat- 
son grudgingly. 

“Now we can fix that up in some dis- 
tinctive panel treatment. The panels can 
have the jointing cracks covered up with 
battens or the wallboard can be set into 
molding made especially for the pur- 
pose. The cost is about the same.” 

“But I don’t know as I would want 
panels,” objected Watson. 

“Then all you have to do is paper 
straight over the wallboard. Here are 
some pictures of rooms that have been 
fitted up with wallboard.” 

Watson looked the pictures over slow- 
ly. Almost every man is interested in 
looking at pictures and a few illustra- 
tions to make the points of the talk will 
help clinch a sale very much. 

“Mr. Jones here, who I reckon you’ve 
heard of as a pretty reliable builder, can 
go over with you to the house and give 
you an estimate of how much it will 
cost to fix up with wallboard. Then you 
can get somebody to figure on doing a 
plastering job. I reckon you'll find out 
that it will be best to use the wallboard 
all right. Suppose we all go over now? 
I guess you’re pretty anxious to find out 
if you can save money on the repairing, 
aren’t you?” 

“T surely am, young man,” and Wat- 
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That Was a Pretty Bad Fire You Had 
in Your Place This Morning 
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son put on his hat and coat and took 
the two men over to the burned house. 


Having gotten Watson this far, it was 
not such a hard job to close the con- 
tract and, as Jones got the wallboard 
contract, it was only natural that he 
should get the other work which had to be 
done. 


Jameson worked out his sales plan this 
way. He knew that Watson would be 
most interested in something that he 
could readily understand. He showed 
him how in this particular case the ap- 
pearance of the ‘damaged rooms could 
be made attractive at a less expense than 
any other way, and he used pictures of 
finished rooms so that Watson could see 
for himself just how the completed job 
would look. 


Have you ever thought of going right 
after an owner as soon as a fire occurred 
in his place? He’s a dandy prospect, for 
he’s got money tied up in a place which 
is no good until repaired. Why should 
you sit around and wait for him to de- 
cide on some other builder to do the 
work? Architects generally take ad- 
vantage of fires, especially in industrial 
buildings. But builders in small towns 
seem to let such opportunities slide by. 


Jameson knew from experience that 
in every town there are plenty of build- 
ing jobs waiting to be done, but which 
need a little directing of energy to induce 
the owners to stop putting off the work. 


“Mr. Jones,” said Jameson, after the 
deal was settled with Watson, “the thing 
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There Are Plenty of Ways for You to 
Get New Business 


to do now is to let your local paper know 
that Watson is going to put his place 
in shape immediately and that you are 
going to do the work. That’s your first 
chance for free publicity to-day. 


“Now, there are a couple of more 
things I want to talk to you about be- 
fore I have to take my train. Try to 
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get a few jobs putting %-in. flooring 
over old floors. You can probably scare 
up a few prospects from your memory. 
Then tackle them. Shovr how rich a 
hardwood floor will make a room look. 
Show him how much easier it can be 
kept clean and the doing away with 
carpet. Quote the cost. 

“Then there are opportunities to put 
in new doors, although that’s really the 
lumber dealer’s end. But if he’s not 
wideawake, you might just as well sell 
a few and hang them. 

“You can knock down a few extra jobs 
weather stripping houses. Show how it 
saves coal and prevents drafts around 
windows and doors. 


“These are just hints. There is plenty 
more work of this comparatively inex- 
pensive nature which you can do and 
which people will readily pay for even 
under present conditions. Always quote 
prices so that your prospect will know 
just how much the job is going to cost. 
And don’t overlook the big helps that 
manufacturers will be only too glad to 
give you. 

“Do you think these ideas are worth 
trying?” 

“You just bet I do.” 

“It means work, of course. But condi- 
tions just now are such that you’ve got 
to work hard to get new business. It 
can be gotten by the chap with brains 
and energy, all right, and I hope you'll 
make good on this. I’ll show you some 
more pretty soon if I get time.” 
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How Doors Should Be Hung for 


Correct Swing 


T is not at all uncommon to find 
doorways in houses arranged or lo- 
cated so that one door when opened 
will either altogether or partially 

obstruct another doorway. In such cases 
one of the conflicting doors is always out 
of service when the other is being used. 
Aside from the inconvenience of such an 
arrangement, swinging doors always pre- 
sent the possibilty of scratching, marring 
or otherwise damaging the doors by 
bumping one into the other. These un- 
fortunate interferences seem to occur 


*Chief Engineer Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
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most frequently in cases where one of 
the doors opens into a clothes closet, 
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Fig. 1 
but they are by no means limited to such 


instances of comparatively minor im- 
portance. 


Fig. 6 


Fig.” 2 


Sometimes doors are not located most 
advantageously because too little thought 


Fig. 3 


is given to the subject when making the 


plans. The responsibility is then en- 
tirely with the designer. There are also 
a good many cases where it would be 
impossible to change the position of the 
doorway without seriously affecting the 
general plan. In such instances it is 
often possible to materially reduce or 
entirely eliminate the interference by 
using a type of dccr particularly adapted 
to the case. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
present a few suggestions along this line 
showing how certain types of doors may 
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be effectively substituted for others. The 
accompanying illustrations are partial re- 
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productions of actual building plans to- 
gether with suggested revisions. 


A very common illustration is given 
in Fig. 1. Notice that the doors could 
not be located in any other place without 
changing the plan of the rooms consid- 
erably. The inconvenience might have 
been avoided entirely by using two slid- 
ing doors as in Fig. 2, instead of the 
swinging doors. lEHither door can be 
opened without interfering with the other 
door. 

A similar condition, shown in Fig. 3, 
cannot be remedied by substituting two 
sliding doors because of insufficient space 
in which to slide one of the doors. The 
suggestion here is to use a sliding door 
entering the larger room and a pair of 
narrow folding doors for the closet, as 
in Fig. 4. The folding doors are so nar- 
row that very little of the sliding door 
opening will be obstructed. A very small 
door hanger attached to the top of the 
forward corner of one door at “A” and 
sliding in the track overhead serves to 
guide and support the doors on the side 


Fig. 11 


opposite the hinges. A cremone bolt at- 
tached at “B” is used to lock the doors. 


The plan, Fig. 5, where two doors open 
towards each other, is decidedly objec- 
tionable and seems to be a case of poor 
judgment. A change in the location of 
the closet door “C” from its position at 
the left end of the closet to a place at the 
right end of the closet would eliminate all 
interference. If it is desirable to maintain 
the positions of the doors on account of the 
arrangement of furniture or other rea- 
sons, two sliding doors as in Fig. 6 should 
be used. Frequently it is only necessary 
to build a very short doubie partition for 
the sliding door. Inspection of the plan, 
Fig. 6, as well as the other plans will 
reveal this clearly. 


A double set of interferences occur in 


Fig. 12 
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the plan, Fig. 7, all of which may be 
avoided by using three sliding doors and 


Fig. 8 


one pair of folding doors as suggested 
in Fig. 8. 

The two pairs of opposing doors ad- 
joining a central stairway in Fig. 9 might 
be improved by swinging the doors D D 


into the opposite room, but the trouble 
could be entirely overcome by the use of 
four sliding doors as indicated in the 
plan, Fig. 10. 

A combination of three door interfer- 
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Fig. 13 


ence which is particularly difficult to 
overcome is presented in the plan, Fig. 
11. The use of one sliding door as in 
Fig. 12 is an improvement in that it 
prevents the doors from being bumped 
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together. A still better plan would be 
to use one sliding door to enter the bed- 
room and one pair of folding doors to 
the closet as in Fig. 18. The stairway 
shown leading to the attic would not be 
used very often, and for that reason does 
not present such a serious objection. 

A particularly bad case of three doors 
so arranged as to obstruct each other 
when in use is shown in Fig. 14. The 
correction for this is less easily excused 
because of the simple manner in which 
it might be overcome, as illustrated in 
the plan Fig. 15, where the substitution 
of three sliding doors is the only require- 
ment. The change could be made with a 
small extra expense which would be com- 
pensated for by the added convenience. 


The plans shown are typical and have 
been selected from a large number of 
similar ones. The correction of the in- 
terferences depends almost altogether 
upon the substitution of sliding doors. 
The use of the sliding house door has 
been confined almost altogether to large 


Fig. 10 


openings, but a more complete appre- 
ciation of the value of this type of door 
for small openings will lead to better 
designed and more convenient homes, 
in respect to the detail of doorways. 


REPAIRING BRICK CHIMNEY 


An old brick chimney was so badly 
weathered that a large quantity of mor- 
tar had fallen out of the joints, and 
much of the brick was eaten away. The 
chimney was repaired by thoroughly 
cleaning the exterior surface, removing 
the loose mortar and soft brick, and en- 
closing it with No. 28 A-1 triangular 
mesh furred out 1 in. from the original 
brick surface. 

The metal fabric was then enclosed 
in concrete’ with a minimum thickness 
of 2 in. that was shot into place with a 
pressure of about 50 lb. per square inch. 


Fig. 15 
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A Stucco Coated Cottage 


TUCCO as a building material car- 

ries a wide appeal, and the walls 

of the house under description are 
covered with this popular material, 
while shingles form the covering of the 
roofs and the sides of the sleeping bal- 
cony. The exterior lines present a long 
slope in front broken by the provision 
for the sleeping balcony. The rear slope 
is shorter, and the ridge is slightly 
hipped at each end. At each side of the 
porch is a group of «three columns which 
serve as supporting members for the 
overhang roof, each of the two groups 
having its several members connected by 
lattice work. The same idea of column 


grouping is carried out in the design of 
the small porch. In examining the win- 
dows it will be noticed that the upper 
sash in the second story have triangular 
shaped divisions, whereas the upper sash 
in the lower stories are divided rectangu- 
larly. 


Entrance to the main part of the 
house is had from either one of two 
porches, both of which communicate di- 
rectly with the living room. The main 
feature of the living room is a fireplace. 
The dining room is reached from the liv- 
ing room through a wide opening, and it 
contains a large window. Communica- 
tion with the kitchen is through a pantry, 


-which contains a sink placed under a 
window so that it is afforded plenty of 
light. The kitchen sink is also advan- 
tageously placed in this manner. The 
kitchen may be entered from the outside 
porch by means of an entry which con- 
tains the refrigerator and the back 
stairs. The cellar stairs go down under 
the main flight, thus economizing stair 
space. The main stairs are contained in 
one end of the living room and the ar- 
rangement of the landing is worthy of 
notice. The second story contains four 
bedrooms, a bath, and a sleeping balcony, 
which is placed over the front porch. 
There is a narrow balcony at the oppo- 
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Cottage of Miss Elizabeth Cardozo at Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn.—Architect Edward B. Stratton 


site end of the house. The hall is so 
placed as to serve its communicating pur- 
pose with a minimum of waste space. 


The foundation walls are of stone. 
The cellar floor is of cement, the mixture 
used consisting of one part cement to 
three parts of sand and gravel. 


The wood used for framing was spruce 
and hard pine. Outside studs were 2 x 4 
in., and inside studs used in bearing par- 
titions were 3 x 4 in.; plates are of 2 x 4 
in. stuff doubled; rafters are 2 x 6 in.; 
joists are 2 x 9 in. 

The sheathing is of % in. North Caro- 
lina pine, over which was placed black 
Neponset building paper, this in turn 


receiving galvanized Herringbone lath. 
To this stucco was applied. The propor- 
tions of the scratch coat consisted of one 
bbl. of Portland cement, % bbl. of lime 
putty, 3 bbl. of sand, and one bu. of 
cattle hair; the proportions of the brown 
coat consisted of one bbl. of cement, 4 
bbl. lime putty, 3 bbl. of sand and one 
bu. of cattle hair; the proportions of the 
finish coat consisted of equal parts of 
Portland cement and sand, to which was 
added a small amount of lime putty. 
The exterior trim was given three coats 
of lead and oil. 


The floors throughout are double. The 
sub-floor consists of % in. North Caro- 


lina pine. Over this was placed a heavy 
building felt, which received the finished 
floor of rift Alabama pine. At comple- 
tion the floors were given one coat of 
filler, two coats of shellac, and one coat 
of Butcher’s polish. 


The trim is of North Carolina pine, 
stained and finished natural. The ex- 
terior doors are of pine 1% in. thick, and 
the interior doors are of birch 1% in. 
thick; doors in the service portion are of 
fir. Windows are of both the double hung 
and casement. types, the sash being of 
pine 1% in. thick. 

The risers and treads are both % in. 
thick, the risers being 7% in. and the 
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treads 9% in., all dadoed into the skirt- 
board. 

The plastering is two coat work, 
smooth finish. The ceilings in the first 
and second stories are tinted in water 
color. The walls in service portion are 
painted with three coats of lead and oil. 


KITCHEN 
i D. 10'«12! 
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The various plumbing fixtures are of 
vitreous earthenware and enameled iron, 
and were manufactured by the Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. Lighting is by means 
of electricity. 

This house is located at Shippan Point, 
Stamford, Conn., and was constructed 
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for Miss Elizabeth Cardozo in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications pre- 
pared by Architect Edward B. Stratton, 
150 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Its 


cost as built some three years ago is 
stated by the architect to have been 
$3,477. 


CHAMBER 
1I'x 13'6" 


Second Floor—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 
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READING BOARD MEASURE 
WITH THE STEEL SQUARE 


One of the handy uses to which a steel 
square may be put is in the reading of 
board measure, and the carpenter who 
likes to use his square for everything 
may be interested in this “kink.” 


Take a long-bladed bevel and apply it 
to the square, the end nearest the screw 
passing through the number 12 on the 
tongue of the square. The bevel always 
passes through the tongue at the number 
12 no matter what the dimensions of the 
board may be. 

Now move the bevel until it registers 
the length of the board in feet on the 
body of the square, the bevel blade still 
intersecting 12 on the tongue of the 
square. 


Now move the bevel to the number on 
the tongue of the square which corre- 
sponds to the width of the board in 
inches, but care must be exercised to 
keep the bevel parallel to its original 
position. Read the number on the body 
of ithe square through which the bevel 
passts; this number is the board measure 
for a board of the required Jength and 
width, but with a thickness of pi. in To 


find any required thickness, this nuripys 
) 


is multiplied by ‘the thickness of 
board in inches, which gives the result. 


For example, to find the board measure 
of a stick 16 ft. long, 7 in. wide, and 1 in. 
thick, the first thing to do is to set the 
bevel at 12 on the tongue (the invariable 
number) and 16 on the blade (the length 
of stick). Then move the bevel up to 7 
on the tongue (the width of stick) and 
read the number indicated by the bevel 
on the blade of the square, which is 


9 4/12, or 9 ft. 4 in. This result is then 
multiplied by the thickness of the board 
in inches. In a board 1 in. thick, 9 ft. 


4 in. or 9 1/3 X 1 equals 9 1/3 B.M. 


With a board 2 in. thick, 9 1/3 XX 2 
equals 18 2/3, or 18 ft. 8 in. Boards less 
than 1 in. thick are considered as 1 in. 
thick in measuring, but certain sizes or 
grades of fractional inch size sometimes 
carry a reduced price. 

By using mathematics, the same result 
can be obtained by multiplying the thick- 
ness times the width (both in inches) and 
dividing the result by 12, this answer is 
then multiplied by the length in feet, 
which gives the board measure. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
IN LUMBER 


The School of Forestry, University of 
Idaho, is announcing a correspondence 
study course in “Lumber and Its Uses.” 
The course has been prepared by a spe- 
cialist in the subject and is designed to 
be of special value to lumber dealers, 
lumber salesmen, contractors, or builders, 
architects, carpenters, manual training 
teachers, and others connected with the 
wood-working ‘industries. 

The course consists of twelve assign- 

I ments, including the structure of wood, 
the” ae theal properties of wood, standard 
grades and sizes, structural timbers, 
seasoning and preservation of wood, 
paints and stains, lumber prices, cost of 
wood construction, war time and other 
specific uses of woods, and selection of 
materials. 

Of vital importance now is the war time 
uses of wood, and especially for ships, 
cantonments, aeroplanes, gun stocks, etc. 


QUEER SUPPORT FOR A FLAG 
POLE 


Weird and strange things are often 
done by contractors who have not fully 
realized the responsibility which their 
position entails. Very often, either 
through ignorance or sheer carelessness, 
constructive features that are decidedly 
dangerous are incorporated in a build- 
ing. Most of us are familiar with the 
man who supports his floor joists by 
the chimney, thus causing grave danger 
from fire. But probably few builders 
have ever seen anything like that shown 
in the accompanying illustration. An 
examination of the picture shows that 


the flag pole is framed back through the 
chimney, which forms the main support 
for it. Pieces of wrought iron help sup- 
port it as shown. A wire extends from 
the top of the flag pole to the chimney, 
thus making sure that the latter will 
take most of the strain. It doesn’t re- 
quire much imagination to realize how 
that chimney is being strained and how 
certain the mortar joints are to open, 
especially considering the poor quality of 
mortar which was probably used. This 
is a most excellent example of how not 
to do a thing. 
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Fig. 1—Random Coursed Rubble 


TONE masonry of today is not es- 

sentially different from that of an- 

cient times, as much of the work is 

still done by hand. The trowel, the 
stone hammer, the chisel and many other 
tools are essentially the same as those 
used in the building of King Solomon’s 
temple. Usually the stone work of ancient 
buildings was of either “random-coursed” 
rubble, Fig. 1, or “regular coursed” rubble, 
Fig. 2, which are still the most common 
forms of stone masonry used in building 
foundations. They are both built now as 
then of either quarried or field stone with 
undressed faces. The former is generally 
used, as stones of more rectangular shape 
may be obtained than if field stones are 
used, and are better for stone work be- 
cause their faces are sharper and form a 
better hold for the cement than the wea- 
ther worn and smoother surfaces of field 
stone. However, field stones, beach or 
cobble stone are much used in building 
rural and seashore houses, sometimes as 
a veneer underpinning upon a rubble 
backing as in Fig. 3. A wire bond simi- 
lar to that indicated at “a” being set in 
the cement of the wall and the veneer to 
hold the latter firmly in place. 

Many foundations and underpinnings 
have been built of “cobweb” rubble, Fig. 
4, which is especially adapted for use in 
building suburban and country resi- 
dences; if the joints are skillfully made 
and mortar shows about the same in all 
places, an attractive and serviceable wall 
will result. ; 

Hard limestone or sandstone make ex- 
cellent foundations excepting in very wet 
locations. As these stones are stratified 
and are formed in the ledge of different 
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STONE FOUNDATIONS § 


By Charles King 


thicknesses, each of which is uniform 
throughout the entire ledge, they are 
easily quarried and may be readily trim- 
med so that each stone will extend 
through the wall. As all joints may be 
either lever or plumb, the stones may be 
laid more easily than any other kind. 

A stone of this sort should be placed 
upon its natural bed; that is, as it laid 
in the ledge. This can be found by de- 


Fig. 3—Cobble Stone Veneer 


termining the layers which form the 
stone. If these are placed horizontally 
they will give no trouble. If placed ver- 
tically and rain penetrates the stone and 
is followed by extremely cold weather the 
face layers may peel off. This is not true 
of either granite of dendrite, which are 
much harder to cut and shape but are 
impervious to water. A good building 
stone should respond to a sharp blow 
with a hammer by a ringing sound, and 
its fracture should be clean and sharp. 
If soaked in water over night its weight 
should not increase more than four per 
cent. Soft sandstone will absorb more 
water, but the ease with which it may be 
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Fig. 2—Regular Coursed Rubble 


worked makes it a favorite building stone 
wherever it can be obtained locally. 


A rubble wall should be built double 
and not less than eighteen inches thick 
unless sandstone is used. Each stone 
should extend through the wall, in which 
case twelve inches is thick enough for an 
ordinary dwelling. The bottom or foot- 
ing course should be laid of the largest, 
straightest stones, as the stability of the 
wall depends largely upon the bearing of 
the stones on the ground. 

The stone mason should hammer dress 
inequalities which prevent the stone from 
facing up with the rest of the wall, or in- 
terferes with bedding it or in fitting the 
next course. Often instead of doing this, 
“spalls” or pieces broken off in trimming 
are slipped under stones which do not 
rest firmly, as this is easier than the la- 
borious turning, trimming and replacing 
of the stone and is also a more popular 
method among stone masons. While con- 
trary to the best practice, if spalls are 
judiciously placed and set in mortar so 


Fig. 4—Cobweb Rubble 
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that they support the stone sufficiently 
and cannot move, they simplify the con- 
struction of a rubble wall, and will be 
satisfactory for ordinary buildings. 
Spalls should not be used in heavy con- 
struction excepting in filling the cavities 
in the center of the wall. 


Placing Bond Stones to Resist Strain 


Bond stones, “a” Fig. 1, should ex- 
tend through the wall not more than 
three or four feet apart; these should be 
hammer dressed so they will coincide 
with the face upon each side of the wall. 
The corners must be built of large stones 
which will bond the two adjoining walls 
together to resist any strain they may 
experience. In addition to the bond stones 
a galvanized-iron or wire bond may be 
laid in the mortar. This will add much to 
the strength of the wall, especially if 
small stones are used. 


Hints on Mixing Mortar 


A skilled stone mason endeavors to fin- 
ish each course of rubble work as nearly 
level as the shape of the stones will per- 
mit, unless he has stones in view to fit 
certain angles, and which are of such 
form that they will not slip after they 
have been laid. Three cornered stones 
are the pet aversion of the mason, and 
are usually discarded if they cannot be 
used as fillers in places where they carry 
little or no weight. A stone covered with 
dry or loose earth should be brushed or 
washed clean before mortar is applied to 
its surface, as the earth will absorb the 
moisture of the mortar and prevent its 
contact with the surface of the stone. 


The thin edge of the stone should not 
be allowed to support any weight, as it 
may break off. A long stone should be 
bedded in mortar so it will bear uniform- 
ly; if it is too long it may be wise to 
break it and lay it as two stones. 

The presence of continuous joints 
through several courses of stones as at 
“a,” “b” and “ce” of Fig. 5, are evidences 


Fig. 5—A Poorly Built Wall 


of unskillful workmanship, as the bond is 
not good. A defect of this sort may per- 
mit the wall to collapse if there is any 
settling or unusual lateral strain. The 
defect of placing one stone upon one stone 
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instead of upon two stones is shown in 
the same sketch. 


The top of the wall should be of good 
sized stones carefully trimmed so the 
inside and outside corners will be in cor- 
rect relation with the line to which the 
wall is laid. The top should be levelled 


smooth to receive the underpinning, the | 
above ground mason work or the wood ~ 


sill. 


While the outside vf the underground 
wall need not be laid with as much care 
as the side which will be seen, there 
should be no projecting stones with slant- 
ing tops to catch the water in the soil, or 
which runs down the outside of the house 
and conduct it into the middle of the wall 
or into the cellar as at “a” in Fig. 6. A 
ledge in the ground should never be made 
a part of the cellar wall, but should be 
cut back far enough to insure a space be- 
tween it and the outside of the wall, or 
water will find its way into the cellar 
through minute cracks in the rock. 

In mixing mortar it is customary to 
use sand and lime in the proportion of 
one of lime to four or five of sand ac- 
cording to the quality of the lime and the 
coarseness, cleanness and sharpness of 
the sand. Very fine sand will require 
more lime than coarse sand to make the 
same amount of mortar. To test sand, 
squeeze a handful of damp sand, and if 
it falls apart when the pressure is re- 
moved it is suitable for use, but if it re- 
tains its shape it should not be used for 
mortar as there is too much foreign 
matter in it for use with either lime or 
cement. 


The lime and sand should be thorough- 
ly mixed into a thick paste and allowed 
to stand over night to ripen, after which 
it is “tempered” by adding sand and 
water as the mortar is used. Mortar of 
the right consistency should hold to- 
gether when allowed to “bag” over the 
edge of the trowel. The wall should be 
laid in Portland cement if the strongest 
possible job is desired. Even upon com- 
mon work it is wise to add about one part 
of cement to three or four parts of lime 
mortar as it is used. This combination 
adds much to the strength of the wall, 
as cement becomes harder and adheres 
better to the stone than does lime mor- 
tar alone. It also makes the mortar set 
more quickly and is not so affected by 
water; if a frosty night happens before 
the mortar has thoroughly hardened, it 
is not likely to do much damage. In using 
cement, about one part hydrated lime to 
eight of cement may be added as the 
cement will work more easily without 
sacrificing any strength. 


Upon the best class of work the mortar 
is spread, and the stone forced to its bed 
and into perfect alignment with the face 
of the wall. Care should be used to see 


that the stones never touch each other, 
being separated by mortar. 
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Upon ordinary foundations it is the 
usual custom to lay the entire wall dry 
and afterward fill the joints of each side 
of the wall with mortar. This is called 
“pointing,” and walls laid by this method 
before the memory of man are standing 
today. A strong and economical wall 
may be built by laying each course and 


Fig. 6—Poor Construction 


thoroughly pointing it upon both sides. 
The interior of the wall is then filled 
with a thin mortar or “grout” and spalls 
pressed in to fill the cavities. 


Usually the part of the cellar wall 
which can be seen only from the inside 
is laid of stones from the size of a man’s 
head to as large as can be handled. It 
should be built of the kind of stone most 
easily available, as the stone masons of 
each locality can more easily build a sat- 
isfactory and economical wall of the 
stones with which they have been ac- 
customed to work. ' 


The Secret of a Serviceable Rubble Wall 


The stability of a rubble wall depends 
upon the willingness of the stone mason 
to apply an axiom of his craft, “No mat- 
ter what the size or shape of the space to 
be filled, there is somewhere a stone to fill 
it.” If the mason decides it will be wiser 
to trim a stone to fit the place than to 
spend the time necessary to find a stone 
which will just fit, the use of the hammer 
and chisel will trim corners off here and 
there. A stone which to the unprac- 
tised eye appears hopeless will slip into 
its place easily. 


A well laid rubble wall should give the 
impression that its face is straight; small 
depressions or projections of the faces of 
single stones should not be considered. If 
several stones are so laid that there is a 
distinct depression or projected area in 
an otherwise straight wall, it is evidence 
of poor workmanship. If joints are not 
of uniform width or if too much mortar 
shows upon the face of the wall it is evi- 
dence that the mason slighted the fitting 
of the stone. As stone is stronger than 
mortar, the greater the proportion of well 
fitted stone the better the wall. 
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How House Chimneys Should Be 


PU ee 


Methods of Construction 
: That Will Result in a 
_ Safe-Job Free from Fire 
Hazard 
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flue for the heating apparatus and 

the proper construction of the chim- 
ney depend largely the comfort and safe- 
ty of a house. Flue and chimney depend 
greatly one on the other, for a properly 
designed flue housed in a poorly con- 
structed chimney will leak and contribute 
to discomfort and fire hazard, while a 
badly proportioned flue in a well built 
chimney, although structurally safe, will 
give considerable discomfort to the oc- 
cupants of the house. 


Certain facts of construction and de- 
sign have been established through the 
experience of heating contractors and 
builders. Successful operation of equip- 
ment depends upon these points, and the 
builder must necessarily thoroughly un- 
derstand this very important part of his 
business. 


A proper foundation is necessary if the 
chimney is to remain plumb and true and 
this should start below the frost line, 
being 6 or 8 in. larger all around than 
the dimensions of the chimney proper, 
and at least 8 in. deep. The nature of the 
soil governs the proper proportions of 
the chimney footing. The footing should, 
as a general rule, be either stepped down 
or inclined at an angle so that the base of 
the footing will be larger than the top. 
Sometimes in cheap construction, when 
the only stove in the building is located 
on the second floor, the chimney is sup- 
ported on wooden beams, but this prac- 
tice is a dangerous one, for the unstable 
foundation is sooner or later ,liable to 
open up cracks in the chimney, from 
which sparks will escape. 


The sides and joints of the chimney 
should be as smooth as possible and the 
chimney should be carried up straight 
and be of uniform thickness. Sometimes 
careless design renders it necessary to 
carry a chimney over a few inches to 
avoid a beam or to bring the chimney 
out at a certain place in the roof. This 
deflection should be not more than 6 in. 
and the corbelling should be done in at 
least five courses of brick. Chimney de- 
flection such as this should not be neces- 
sary if the design and constructive de- 
tails are logically worked out. Where 
the bend occurs mortar dropped by the 
mason will collect, Fig. 1, as will soot and 
other dirt, thus reducing the flue area at 
this point. Bends also restrict the draft. 


QO: the correct proportioning of the 


Constructed 


By Ernest Drah 


A Style of Chimney Top Claimed to 
Prevent Down Draft 


The flue should be kept clean after being 
built, as accumulation of soot is a fre- 
quent cause of fires, especially when the 
construction is poor. Some foreign cities 
by law require chimneys to be kept clean. 


Minimum Thickness of House Chimney 


Walls 


The walls of a house chimney should 
not be less than 8 in. thick if unlined. If 
the chimney is very large or if it is an 
outside one, 12 in. or more is advisable. 
If the flue is provided with a properly 
set fire clay flue lining a chimney wall 
thickness of 4 in. is permissible, but this 
thickness is not advisable from the stand- 
point of strong or safe construction. 
Stone chimneys should have walls at 
least 4 in. thicker than brick chimneys of 
corresponding size and the stone should 
be carefully dressed so as to have smooth 
sides, except on the face where roughness 
aids the.appearance. The thickness of 
flue partitions should be at least 4 in. 
thick, this being the size advocated by 
the National Fire Protection Association. 
These flue partitions should be well bond- 
ed into the main chimney walls. 


Details in Flue Design -; 

Which Will Insure an 

Economical Heating 
System 


SIT 


When two flues are built into the one 
chimney and are provided with flue lin- 
ing, it is permissible to allow the par- 
tition between them to consist merely of 
the linings, thus doing away with a brick 
partition. The adjoining flue tiles should 
be set so as to break joints with each 
other. If more than two flues are to be 
built in the one chimney, 4-in. partitions 
should be built so that not more than two 
flue linings will be placed in one brick 
flue, thus avoiding excessive cooling of 
the gases of the middle flue if both the 
others were not used at the same time, 
and also to give proper strength to the 
chimney. 


Theory of Chimney Draft 


The theory of chimney draft is, 
simply stated, as follows: The material 
burned in a furnace or fireplace emits 
gases of a high temperature which, as 
they are lighter than the air outside of the 
furnace and which is being supplied for 
purposes of combustion, tend to rise. The 
higher the temperature of the gases, the 
greater the difference in temperature be- 
tween the chimny gases and the outside 
air—consequently, the greater the differ- 
ence in pressure, thus increasing the 
velocity of the gases. To promote a strong 
draft, it is necessary to keep this tem- 
perature difference as great as possible. 
Consequently, the flue construction must 
be such as to retain the heat and velocity 
of the gases as much as possible. If the 
flue is too small, the gases will be unable 
to rise with proper ease, and if it is made 
too large, the warm air from the fire will 
be insufficient to heat the flue and the 
velocity of the gases generated by the 
fire will therefore be too small to pre- 
vent down draft. The rising gases will 
also find difficulty in forcing their way 
against the heavy, cold air and the fire- 
place will smoke until the flue is suffici- 
ently heated to permit of proper velocity 
of the gases. This is the reason why 
many fireplaces smoke when first started 
in autumn. 


Proper Chimney Height 


A chimney should be at least 25 ft. 
high. The most usual method of improv- 
ing a poor draft is to increase the height 
of the chimney. Whatever the height of 
the chimney may be, the best practice 
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The twe should be lined and 
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Offsets 


Fig. 1—Section Through Chimney Show- 
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ing the Bad Effects of Offsets in 


Restricting Flue Area 


Fig. 3—A Cement Cap 
Sloping Away from 
the Flue : 


ctl" 


Fig. 4—A Stone Cap Is 
Often Placed Over 
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Fig. 5—This Is a Top Often Used 
in New York City and Is 
Claimed to Prevent Down 
Drafts 
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Fig. 6—A Clean-out Door, Set in 
Mortar and Carefully Fitted, 
Should Be Installed at the 
Base of the Chimney 
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_down drafts. 


advocates carrying it at least 2 ft. above 
the highest part of the roof, so as to 
avoid conflicting air currents which 
would be liable to cause down draft. The 
action of the wind on a chimney top is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

When two or more chimneys are lo- 
cated in the same house, their height 


Fig. 8—Details to Guard Against 


should be kept equal, especially if they 
are located so close together that air 
currents will pass through the building 
from one to the other, as there is a ten- 
dency for one to draw part of its air sup- 
ply down through the other. 


Chimneys should be capped to prevent 
rain from working down between the 
joints of the brick work, which tends to 
destroy the bond. The construction of 
the chimney top affects the draft in 
various ways. One writer holds that the 
draft is improved if the top slopes away 
from the flue at an angle of about 45 
deg., as shown in Fig. 3. With this de- 
sign the rain will flow away from instead 
of toward the flue opening. A more usual 
method is to provide a bluestone cap 
about 3 in. thick with holes in it which 
correspond to the flue openings, as shown 
in Fig. 4. Such holes in the stone should 
be the exact size of the flue. 


Sometimes a stone is laid over the 
chimney, as shown in Fig. 5. This is 
claimed to keep out rain and to prevent 
The slab should be at least 
7 in. above the chimney, or the height can 
be made to equal the diameter or greater 
dimension of the flue, if it is rectangular. 
This method is widely used in New York 
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Fig. 2—This Illustration Shows 
Action of Wind on a Chimney 
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Fig. 7—A_ Design of 
Chimney Top Which Is 
Increasing in Popularity 
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Fig. 9—How an Outside Chimney 
May Be Built in a Cold Climate 
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Fig. 10—A Method of Warming a 
Cold Flue 


City, where tall buildings produce down- 
currents which tend to interfere with the 
chimneys of their shorter neighbors, and 
seems to give entire satisfaction. A simi- 
lar idea, but of more architectural ex- 
cellence, is shown in the accompanying 
halftone herewith. This also shows 
how the wrought iron ornament often 
placed on a chimney can be fastened 
to it by an iron ‘pipe (shown at that 
part of the chimney just above the main 
cornice), which is built into the chim- 
ney wall, the ornament being later fast- 
ened to this. 


Another style of top gaining in favor 
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is shown in Fig. 7, in which the flue lin- 
ings project an arbitrary distance above 
the chimney, the top sloping as in Fig. 3. 

Wide corbelling at the top of a chim- 
ney is very liable to cause splitting. The 
writer recently noticed a fairly extensive 
area which contained a number of chim- 
neys with widely corbelled fancy tops, 
and every one of them had split, whereas 
their plainer brethren stood unharmed by 
the severity of climatic changes. 

A chimney should not be enlarged 
where it passes through the roof, especi- 
ally if it laps over the roof boards, as 
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cracks are almost certain to occur at this 
point in such a construction, due to the 
greater settlement of the chimneys, 
which would cause the brickwork to press 
against the roof boards thus lifting the 
upper bricks and causing cracks. Neither 
should its area be restricted at this point 
by sheet metal contrivances, which check 
the draft, Fig. 8. Smoke pipes should not 
be allowed to project into the flue, as this 
restricts the draft. 


In extremely cold climates, the exposed 
sides of an outside chimney can be in- 
sulated by a dead-air space, as shown in ° 
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Fig. 9. This also helps to prevent the 
chimney from cracking due to extreme 
heat inside and extreme cold outside. 


Another less expensive way to protect 
a flue from a cold exposure is to insulate 
it on the outside by a sheet-metal cover- 
ing with a sufficient space left for 2 or 3 
in. of mineral wool or similar material, 
as shown in Fig. 10. This can be done on 
a brick building by using imitation brick 
of pressed steel siding painted to re- 
semble brick and mortar, or’by using 
plain galvanized sheets painted. 

(To be continued) 
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Using a Heavy Iron 
Ball to Wreck a 
Concrete Building 


By Robert H. Moulton 


OUNDING a reinforced concrete 
building to pieces with a 1200 lb. 
iron ball was the novel method em- 
ployed by a wrecking concern in 
Chicago recently. The building in ques- 
tion, which is being razed to make way 
for the head house of the new Chicago 
Union Station, was an eight-story struc- 
ture, covering an area of approximately 
107 by 120 ft. It was erected in 1909, 
and being intended to carry heavy ma- 


The 
Effectiveness 
of the 
Iron Ball Is 
Here 


Shown 


none 


chinery, was_ unusually 
strong, the designing live- 
loads being 250 and 300 
lb. per square foot. A 
test of the building made 
before the wrecking was begun showed 
it to be still in excellent condition, the 
floors during this test withstanding a 
load of approximately 910 lb. of pig 
iron per square foot, or four times that 
allowed by the building laws of Chicago. 


The Iron Ball Makes a Clean Hole in the Floor 


In order to facilitate the work, as well 
as to economize in the amount of manual 
labor required to demolish the building, 
the wrecking concern conceived the 
unique idea of using an iron ball weigh- 
ing over half a ton. A wrecking outfit 
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that would operate between the columns 
of the building was constructed. It con- 
sisted of a stiff-leg derrick and 40 ft. 
boom, mounted on a 16 by 24 platform 
with rollers, the ball, or “skull crusher” 
as it is. called, being carried on a single 
‘fall line. A 25 hp. Thomas direct cur- 
rent electric hoist furnished the power 
for hoisting and swinging. The -job 
of hoisting the various parts to the 
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means of an oxy-acetylene torch. The 
ball was next directed over the center of 
the column, the blows in this instance 
resulting in breaking the concrete away 
from the rods at the base of the columns 
on the next lower floor to a height of 4 
or 5 ft. As much of the column concrete 
as possible was broken off in this way, 
after which a fire was maintained around 
the column base for a number of hours 
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concrete too large to be loaded for haul- 
ing away. The brick walls not backed 
by concrete were easily knocked over by 
swinging the ball against them. 

Of a force of sixty-five men employed 
in wrecking the building, only four were 
required to operate the iron ball. Ten 


‘weeks were required to raze the build- 


ing, the work proceeding at the rate of 
a floor a week, with two weeks for the 


The Iron Ball Used to Wreck the Building and the Result of One Blow 


roof of the building and assembling them 
was a difficult one, several days being re- 
quired for the work. 

The method employed in using the ball 
was to drop it through a distance of ap- 
proximately 40 ft. on the central parts 
of a slab. This had the effect of shat- 
tering the concrete up to the column 
capitals or to the edges of the beams. 
The reinforcing bars were then cut by 


and then water thrown on the column. 
This operation caused the concrete to 
crack and weakened the column. Then 
when the reinforcement had been cut with 
the oxy-acetylene flame, it was an easy 
matter to pull the standing mass over 
with a block and tackle attached to the 
electric hoist. The beams, of course, were 
brought down with the columns, and the 
ball was also used to break up pieces of 


heavier construction of the basement. 
The total cost of demolishing the build- 
ing, without taking into consideration 
the question of salvage, was approxi- 
mately $20,000, or about 15 per cent of 
the original cost of the building. This 
compares with 10 per cent on the wreck- 
ing of other reinforced concrete build- 
ings, the difference being due to the pres- 
ent high cost of labor. 
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~ How to Construct Terrazzo Floors 


ONCRETE mosaic floors have been 

built to quite an extent and have 

been the subject of no little dis- 
cussion in the building trades papers. 
A recent issue of the Cement World con- 
tributes the following to the literature 
of the subject: 

“The floor must, of course, be con- 
structed in various courses. The founda- 
tion slab should consist of a concrete 
mixture of one sack of Portland cement 
to’ 246 (cue tt. 0b «Sand, stow4 acuee tier 
pebbles, and should not be less than 4 in. 
in thickness if deposited upon the 
ground. If it carries a load or rests on 
beams, it is designed accordingly. 


“Upon this foundation there should be 
placed a % in. layer of cement mortar 
mixed to the proportion of one sack of 
cement to 2 cu. ft. of sand. Within 24 
hours a % to 1 in. layer of cement and 
marble chips mixed to the consistency 
of paste shoulc be deposited. These 
marble chips should vary in size from 
a pea up to % in. in largest dimension. 
The proportion of this mixture should 
be 1:1%. 

“This cement marble layer should be 
spread so evenly that the broad marble 
surfaces will turn upward and should 
be thoroughly tamped and rolled with a 
roller weighing 100 lb. per lineal foot. 


There is no limit to the variety of sur- 
face finishes which may be obtained by 
careful selection of aggregates. Aside 
from the proper selection of materials 
and laying of the concrete, the proper 
time for grinding the surface is most 
important. If the floor is allowed to get 
too hard it is almost impossible to se- 
cure a uniformly satisfactory finish. 

“The floor should be rubbed to a true, 
smooth finish by the use of sandstone 
or carborundum. Afterwards it may be 
oiled or may be rubbed to a high polish 
by the use of a honestone. There are 
on the market several types of machines 
for this purpose.” 
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The stucco of colonial times owes its charm of color and texture to Time, 
colored with aggregates and hence charming from the very start. 


This article describes a new stucco 


Color Stucco that is Beautiful and Lasting 


How the Result is Secured 


WIDE interest is developing in color effects 
for stucco, because judicious toning of wall 
surfaces adds greatly to the beauty and 

individuality of the stucco house. 

White stucco, composed of white Portland ce- 
ment and white sand or marble dust, is almost dead 
white when new, but with time it tones or mellows 
gracefully. To force this toning, or to contribute 


a distinct color, there have been until lately only 
two methods in general practice: First, coating 
the wall with a wash; and second, mixing color pig- 
ments in the mortar. 

Coating the walls has two disadvantages: the 
coating requires periodic renewals, and the effect 
is likely to be too monotonous and uniform for real 
beauty of tone. — 


Colored illustrations and material for this artiele furnished through the courtesy of the Atlas Portland Cement Co, 
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1 part white cement; 1 part white sand; 2 parts mixed red and yellow marble screenings. 


Integral method. 


1 part white cement; 1 part white sand and 2 parts Y-inch gravel of naturally variegated color; integral method. 


Artificial coloring matter mixed in the mortar 
gives tones more permanent and somewhat less 
monotonous. To secure good results, however, very 
great care must be used in the selection of artificial 
pigments and also in the methods of manipulation. 
A very small percentage of the concentrated pig- 
ment is needed, so that variations in amount 
of pigment or in the thoroughness of mixing in 
successive mortar batches is apt to make the stucco 
uneven and streaky in color. 


With both these methods—voating and pigments 


—there is an artificiality of appearance that cannot 


be avoided. 


Now, we have another method of providing color — 
for stucco. It not only makes the color permanent, 
but adds a charm, individuality and texture that 
is so interesting that it may almost be considered 
a new kind of stucco. 


Natural Colors from Colored Aggregates 


This method uses warm-colored sand or pebbles, 
or richly-colored marble or granite chips as the 
aggregate for the stucco. In this method the faults 
of the previous methods are overcome. The colors 
are natural—not artificial—and they are as perma- 
nent as the sand and stone. The natural variation 


-of color in the aggregate gives a variety to the 
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stucco that frees it- from all monotony. By careful 
selection of the aggregate, life and character may 
be given to the surface. There are almost unlim- 
ited possibilities of variety in color, wealth of tone, 


Aggregate-toned Stucco Residence, Kew Gardens, L. I. Built 1917. Marvin 
& Davis, Architects. John K. Turton Co., Contractors. Stucco on Terra 
Cotta Block. Finish Coat in White Cement and Bedford Pink Felspar 


and interesting texture with this aggregate-toned 
stucco, because there is such a variety of aggre- 
gates. And, of course, different aggregates may be 
combined, as, for example, the red and yellow marble 
screenings in the first panel shown in color on 
this page. 

In using color aggregates, white Portland cement 
must be employed, since gray 
cement fails to bring out the 
true color values of the aggre- 
gates. : 

There are two ways of in- 
troducing the aggregate. In 
the integral method the aggre- 
gate is mixed in with the ce- 
ment and sand. In the other 
method the aggregate is 
thrown on, and impressed 
with a float. It is understood, 
of course, that these methods 
of securing color refer only 
to the finish coat, the first and 
second coats remaining the 
same as in ordinary stucco 
work. 


Color Stucco by Integral Method 


In the integral method the 
brightly colored stone chips 
or soft warm-colored pebbles 
should be rather small—not 
more than 14 inch in diame- 
ter. Particles that are too 
large make it difficult to ma- 
nipulate the stucco, as well as 
finish it. Only with very 
careful attention to workman- 
ship can larger aggregate be 
used. 

After the stucco has been 
applied and has set, but be- 
fore it hardens (about two- 
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hours after applying), it is scrubbed with an ordi- 
nary stiff scrubbing brush and water. The scrub- 
bing exposes the aggregate by removing the thin 
film of cement which covers the particles when they 
are incorporated in the wet 
mortar. When the surface 
film has hardened so much that 
it cannot be removed by scrub- 
bing with clean water, a solu- 
tion of one part commercial 
muriatic acid and four parts 
water is used for the scrub- 
bing. Then the stucco is 


all traces of the acid, which 
would be likely to stain or in- 
jure the stucco if it were left. 
This acid washing costs only 
a fraction of a cent per 
square foot, and does not re- 
quire skilled labor. 

Since the aggregates consti- 
tute the greater bulk of the 
mortar, any normal inaccu- 
racy in measurement will not 
make an unpleasant contrast 
—on the contrary, there will 
be a slight variation that is 
agreeable. ; 

. The “dash” method consists 
of throwing the pebbles or stone chips forcibly 
against the fresh mortar and then slightly embed- 
ding them by pressing lightly with the float. The 
pebbles or stone have been well washed and wet 
when they are dashed on, and so they do not require 
any subsequent washing or acid treatment. This 
method gives a beautiful texture, but to secure this 


Motor-car Salesroom, Bartley-Wonser-Saxon Co., Indianapolis, with Aggre- 
gate-toned Stucco Walls. Burns Realty Co., Designers and Builders. Herbert 
Foltzm, Consulting Architect 


sprayed with water to remove. 
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result only experienced workmen should be entrusted 
with the “dashing,” because care is required to pro- 
duce a sufficiently uniform but variegated appear- 
ance. The size of aggregates used may be from 4 
to 3% in. 

Aggregate Suitable for Color Stucco 


Any sand, pebbles or stone chips suitable for or- 
dinary stucco work may be employed in color stucco. 
When special effects and decided colors are wanted, 
however, special aggregates are employed. By using 
chips of marble, felspar or granite, practically any 
color may be obtained—white, pink, yellow, green or 
red—and beautiful combinations and varieties by 
the use of different colored aggregates. 


In quarrying and finishing large stones there is 
considerable wastage of small chips or spalls. As 
the chips for stucco are nothing but this waste 
crushed to size, the cost for the stucco aggregates is 
not great—particularly as the quantity for an ordi- 
nary size house is small, about two or three cubic 
vards only. 


An aggregate much used and found nearly every- 
where is ordinary coarse yellow sand. Beach sand 
is not suitable as it is too fine. Yellow sand with 
white Portland cement tones the stucco from a deli- 
cate cream to a buff or light yellow, according to 
the sand used. 


Architectural Possibilities of Color Stucco 


Color stucco is a material susceptible of so many 
architectural treatments as to be suitable for almost 
every class of home. It is equally suited to the 
small bungalow, simply finished in a warm buff and 
nestling in its natural surroundings, and to the com- 
manding residence of pure white or delicately toned 
stone chip finish. 

As a. building material, aggregate-toned stucco 
has in high degree the three prime requisites: 
Beauty, which improves with age; fiitness, for any 
form of architectural design, and every sort of en- 
vironment; and durability, under every condition 


‘of climate and construction. 
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How to Lay Out and Frame 
Stair Work 


Interesting Comments by a Mill Man on This 
Phase of Work—Various Details to Be Considered 


the carpenter’s and joiner’s trade that is be- 

ing generally left for the mill man to lay 
out, and in most cases the carpenter-contractor 
wants the work all cut and framed, ready to set 
up. He can get the other materials for the ordi- 
nary dwelling house at most lumber yards that 
carry any variety of stock, such as frames, doors, 
sash and moldings, but when he comes to the stairs, 
that is another matter, and he calls for the mill man. 

At one factory where I was foreman, in many 
cases the only mill work we did for some cheap 
houses was the stairs, framed complete, ready to 
set up, says W. J. Malette in the Wood Worker. | 
went to the job and measured up the openings that 
the carpenter had laid out, and usually could figure 
out a set of stairs to fill the space. The most fre- 
quent difficulty was lack of head room, which made 
the stairs very steep unless the headers could be 
cut back without great expense or trouble. 

I usually try to get at least 9-in. run and less 
than 8-in. rise, if possible, and where there is room 
I use 1014- in. run and 714-in. rise. It is very im- 
portant that the rise and run be uniform through- 
out the entire flight, and this is sometimes very 
difficult, with one or more landings to be considered, 
if the openings are not properly laid out. Winding 
treads are to be avoided wherever possible, for they 


Site carenter’s is one of the branches of 


are more expensive and harder to lay out in the 
shop, and are always dangerous and more difficult 
to use after being completed. 

The question of railing and spindles is usually ar- 
ranged to suit the purse of the owner, and most all 
stairways are made with posts at the angles, instead 
of the easings and crooks, that require an expert 
stair-builder to lay out and erect. The open treads, 
with the spindles dovetailed into them, make more 
work laying out and framing in the mill, than the 
closed or box string, with the spindles set on top 
of the string cap, but I think they are enough bet- 
ter to pay for the added expense. Wood panels 
in triangles and under the soffits add very much 
to the appearance of the completed stairway, but 
cost more than lath and plaster for the same space. 

Of course, in high-grade buildings the stairways 
are designed and drawn by competent architects, and 
can be elaborated to an almost unlimited degree. 
There is a lot of satisfaction in laying out and 
building such work, but this article is not dealing 
with that class of stairs. The set shown in the 
sketch is the kind commonly required in a moderate- 
priced dwelling, and can easily be laid out and 
framed in the mill by the, stair-builder that most 
mills keep in their force of workmen. Many such 
men. can lay out, bill in and frame the stairs with 
only a crude sketch showing the plan, giving the 
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number of treads and risers and the necessary 
measurements. 

When the mill work is all laid out and billed in 
from the drafting room, a scale drawing is required 
to show the material necessary and how to frame it 
together. The pitch panels must be laid out full 


CIRCLE RISER 


How to Lay Out Stair Work 


size on paper or platform before the joints can be 
cut, but the lumber can be billed in from the scale 
drawing. After the foreman has laid out the strings 
for housing or mitering, as the case may be, they 
can be laid on the platform to get the exact line 
of the pitch joint of muntins, rails and panels. The 
pitch board used to mark the strings will, of course, 
give the exact bevel cut in each case. In the case 
of open strings the string forms the top rail of the 
panel work. 


The design of the panel work should be made to 


at 
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match the doors in the adjacent rooms as near 
as. possible, but the bottom rail should be the ex- 
act height of the top of the circle tread. Raising the 


face of the panels adds to the appearance more than 


moldings and is much cheaper and cleaner. The 
posts should be housed out for all treads, risers, 
strings and panels. This can easily be done in the 
shop, and enables the carpenter to set up the stairs 
with no possibility of error, and makes a strong, 
durable job throughout. 


Making the Circle Riser 


There are several ways of making the circle riser. 
The quickest and best method is to lay up the circle 
part with short scrap pieces to the height of the 
riser. Make the shell about 2 in. thick and 4 in. 
larger than the radius of face of riser, using nails 
and glue, with the nails near the inside of the shell. 
Then band-saw the face of the shell the thickness 
of the veneer inside of the finished face radius, and 
leave about 4 in. of straight on one end, with 1% in. 
cut out to halve on a piece of %-in. straight cull 
lumber for backing for the straight part, using 
countersunk screws from the face side. Veneer 14 
in. thick and 1 in. wider than the height of riser (to 
allow for trimming afterward) can then be glued on, 
clamping a straight board over the straight part, 
then spreading the glue on the curved part and using 
narrow cleats to draw the veneer tight. Begin 
next to the straight part and set them as close to 
each other as the clamps will go around the circle, 
using a clamp on each end of each cleat to insure 
evenness. A temporary stay or brace should be 
nailed on both edges of the riser from the end of 
circle part to the other end of straight part, to pre- 
vent the handscrews drawing it out of shape. 


The Newel and Angle Posts 


The starting newel can be paneled or fluted, but 
the angle posts should be plain, with simple caps. 
The treads should be dovetailed out for the spindles 
and the end nosings mitered on one end and re- 
turned on the other end. The nails can be sent long 
enough to cut between the posts at the job, but 
the spindles should have the lower end dovetailed 
to fit the treads. The landings are made of %-in. 
flooring to match the wood of the treads and nosings, 
and, of course, is put on at the job. The wall strings 
are molded to match the room base, and if the tri- 
angles and soffits are plastered, the lower edge of 
the outside strings should be molded the same way. 
If there is no cellar stairway under this set of stairs, 
the section of framed panel under the upper land- 
ing can be hinged, thus forming a door to the con- 
venient closet formed by the enclosing panels. 


—<— 
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The Kid Puts one Over on Old George 


HERE had been a great deal of 
excitement in the neighborhood 
over the fact that the grocer on 

the corner had discovered a tar- 
antula in a bunch of bananas. The Kid, 
who was (as we have already indicated) 
of an inventive turn of mind, had taken 
advantage of the talk occasioned by it, 
and had made a most fearsome looking 
insect out of a burnt cork, two white 
beads, and some ends of string. This con- 
trivance, attached to a thread, he had let 
down in front of Old George’s spectacles 
while the latter was busy filing his saw, 
and the hubbub that ensued started a 
fresh source of excitement. 


George broke a pane of glass and cut 
his wrist on the saw. So that it was 
some days before it was thought safe to 
say either tarantulas or bananas in his 
presence. In the noon hour of the third 
day the Kid made a public apology. After 
he had been forgiven and had listened to 
a brief but comprehensive lecture on the 
subject of “Respect to your elders,” the 
talk naturally drifted around to reminis- 
cences of pranks and practical jokes. 


Bliss led off with an account of his 
experiences in the locomotive works. 
Amongst other things he told of the do- 
ings of the imps of darkness in the forms 
of boys that used to heat rivets in the 
boiler shop. “One of their favorite 
amusements,” said he, “was to get a 
small cast iron ball from the foundry, 
heat it almost red hot, and lay it on the 
turntable, just before noon. The fellows 
from the mill used to cross the turntable 
on their way to the check office, and 
almost every day some fresh victim 
would think he had found a nice little 
rubber ball for his youngster to play 
with, and burn his fingers off learning 
his mistake. One ball used to last quite 
a while for this amusement, none of the 
finders ever succeeding in carrying it 
away. 

“The oldest of these kids was not 
more than fourteen and I used to wonder 
how they could think up all their devil- 
‘ment; no one could keep ahead of them. 


Echoes of the Noon 
Hour---V | 


The Gang Delves tate the Realm of 


Practical Jokes 


By Edward H. Crussell 


They used to carry their tongs hung 
around their neck when not in use, and 
some of the men got into the habit of 
taking hold of the ends of the tongs 
whenever they got the chance, and 
squeezing the kids’ necks in them. This 
kept the kids at a distance for a while, 
but one day they were all within reach 
again and two or three fellows burnt 
their” fingers finding out that the tongs 
had received the same treatment as the 
balls, that is, the ends of them had been 
made almost red hot in the forge.” 


“You can always depend upon a kid to 
invent some new form of practical joke,” 
broke in Scotty, “but I think the most 
original idea that I have come across in 
this line was evolved amongst the kids 
of the firm where I was apprenticed. 
From our viewpoint, it had one solitary 
drawback, it could only be used on a 
rainy day. There were several thousand 
men working for this firm and on a rainy 
day, once they got inside the gates, you 
would see them running for cover in all 
directions. There were not sidewalks 
and with the yard full of puddles each 
one took the road he thought ‘best. 


“The kids would get there early; go 
to the scrap pile, and pick out some old 
pieces of thin boiler plate that were 
punched full of holes. These they would 
lay, convex side up, in the 
puddles, forming inviting 
stepping stones. Inviting 
but deceiving, because 
whenever a fellow made a 
little jump to land on one 
of these plates, his weight 
should force it down, caus- 
ing the water to spout up 
through the holes and 
drench him. He’d be 
Incky if he didn’t land so 
that one hole came just 
behind his heel, in which 
case the water would 
shoot right up the leg of 
his pants and hit him in 
the back of the neck. I 
don’t suppose we ever 
caught the same person 
more than once, but every 
rainy day there were new 
victims and the trap was 
working as well when I 
left as it was when I 
started in, five years be- 
fore. 


“There was one thing in 


“Meet My Kid 


connection with this firm that I have often 
thought of since. It was the only firm I’ve 
ever worked for that made a studied effort 
to prevent pilfering by the workmen, and 
the only place I’ve worked where a large 
number of men seemed to make a busi- 
ness of stealing material. I have always 
felt quite certain that if no precautions 
had been taken the loss to the company 
would have been less. The men were not 
searched, but they all had to pass single 
file through a passage with a watchman 
at each end of it. Nothing could be 
taken out without a permit, not even 
one of the workman’s own tools. Yet 
with all the precautions enough stuff to 
fill a box car was carried right past the 
watchmen every day. It seemed to me 
that the fellows just took out material 
to prove that they could do so, and the 
ingenuity of some of their methods was 
worthy of a better cause. I heard of 
one man who took out a full length bil- 
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liard cue, and I knew of another man 
who took out a piece of steel 4% in. x 
1% in. x 8 ft., which he had drilled and 
countersunk for screws and intended to 
use as a track for a sliding door. 

“The fellow with the billiard ..cue 
waited for a rainy:day, then he pushed 
one end of the cue up his coat sleeve and 
the other end of it down into his folded 
umbrella. The one with the door track 
merely rolled it up in a coil and buttoned 
it under his coat.” 


“The Kid, who since his apology had 
seemed rather quiet and preoccupied, 
now broke in with: “I wonder you fel- 
lows are not ashamed of yourselves; 
grown men, with one foot in the grave, 
glorying in the practice of malicious 
jokes and in the companionship of thieves 
and robbers. Nice examples you are.” 


“Don’t you worry, Kid,” grinned 
Shorty; “you know the old proverb about 
the bad egg, nothing you hear is likely 
to spoil your morals.” 


“Ym not worrying about the effect 
that your shortcomings will have on my 
morals,” was the reply, “and for a very 
good reason, this is my last day with 
you. I’m quitting to-night.” 

It was some time before he could make 
them believe that he was in earnest, and 
then—all speaking at once—they wanted 
to know what was the matter with him. 

“It’s this way,” he explained; “you 
know how we are fixed at home, mother, 


Was Smile” 
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my kid brother and myself. We’ve been 
trying to put the kid through high 
school and were getting along all right 
until Uncle Sam declared war. Since 
then it’s been one continual squabble 
with him, morning, noon and night. It 
finally got to the place where I had to 
do something to prevent him enlisting, 
so last night I enlisted in the aviation 
corps and I leave for the training camp 
to-morrow morning.” 


There was an awkward ‘pause for a 
minute or two, and then Old George said 
soberly, “Well, of course you know your 
own business best,*Kid. If you have al- 
ready enlisted, there’s no use for further 
talk, but I suppose you have it all fig- 
ured out; how your mother is going to 
manage while you’re away and so 
forth?” 


“Yes, George,’ smiled the Kid. “We’ve 
all of us done a good deal of figuring, 
and we’ve decided that this is. the best 
way—in fact, the only way out. It 
hasn’t been easy to decide, but I’ve felt 
better since making the decision than 
I’ve felt for months. 


“When dad was killed in the Philip- 
pines he was only a year or two older 
than I am now. I was too young to re- 
member him, but mother had a crayon 
enlargement made of one of his photos, 
and, as occasionally happens, the crayon 
enlargement looks more like the original 
than the photo did; at least that’s what 
mother says. Those who see the photo 
and don’t know different, think it’s a 
picture of me in uniform and ask embar- 
rassing questions. Anyway, that crayon 
picture is about the only father I’ve ever 
known; it hangs in the front hall and I 
remember as a kid that when I had been 
playing hookey or getting into some 
other mischief, I used to enter by the 
back door so that dad might not see 
me. It used to seem to me that I could 
fool everybody but him. When I’d done 
well he’d smile; when I’d done wrong, 
he’d still smile, but a very grim sort of 
smile, one that always stared me out of 
countenance.” 


The Kid’s voice had got a little shaky 
with the last few words, but after a 
pause he continued more steadily. “For 
some time past I’ve been catching my- 
self avoiding the front door, and when- 
ever I have used it, I’ve had to keep my 
eyes turned from the picture; but last 
night, after I had signed on, I marched 
in that front door, and I looked dad 
square in the eye, and all he could do 
was smile, and it was the right kind of 
smile. * 
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The Kids Would Take Some Boiler Plate 
Punched Full of Holes and Put it Over 
a Mud Puddle 


“No, George, don’t you worry about 
me; I know what I’m doing; I’m going 
to get an education and you are going 
to help pay for it. Of course there is a 
chance that I may not come back, just 
the same as there is a chance that I 
might stay here and some day fall off a 
scaffold and break my neck. I’m merely 
taking my choice.” 

Again there was general talk, with 
everybody joining in, and then Scotty 
declared: ‘“You’ve got: the right idea, 
Kid. I wish I was young enough to go 
with you. What I’m worrying about 
now is, what the mischief are we going 
to do without you? I wonder what kind 
of an un-licked specimen of a cub the 
Old Man will hire in your place?” 


“As it happens,” answered the Kid, 
“I’m in a position to enlighten you. And 
speaking of angels,” he added, as a well- 
built young fellow about eighteen years 
old appeared around the corner of the 
building, “here he comes now.” 

“Fellow workmen, let me make you 
acquainted with my kid brother. Bill, 
shake hands with the gang, every one 
of them is a good friend of mine, and I 
know they are going to be good friends 
of yours. There is only one thing I 
must caution you about; never say 
spiders to that benevolent looking old 
gentleman with the spectacles; they are 
one of his pet aversions.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SHINGLE COURSE 
GUTTERS 


From W. B. Gray, Louisville, 
Ky.—A method of attaching 
sheet metal formed gutters to 
shingle roofs, as used in Ken- 
tucky is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. A double 
course of shingles above the 
gutter is best, no matter what 
the methoa may be. I have never 
attempted to place such a gutter 
on a finished roof not shingled 
with a view to using it, without 
doubling the course above. A 
single course beneath the gutter 
showing more to the weather, 
really no showing at all, enough 
more to get the fall without 
riding the jog. of a course, 
works all right. When a new roof is being 
put on and it is intended to use the 
coursed gutter it is our practice to place 
a wooden strip % x 1 in. along under 
the butts of the gutter double course 
of shingles. When the sheet metal or 
roofing man comes along he pulls out 
those strips and has no trouble in push- 
ing the gutter under as desired. We 
also put in place the roof-piece of the 
hangers as the shingles are put on, drop- 
ping from the regular course level to 
allow for the fall in the gutter. We use 
a three-piece hanger as shown, and 
fasten it to the roof above the upper edge 


-Double Course 
same as Lave 


= 


are ... 
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Method of Attaching Gutter 


of the gutter bed, so that there are 
neither nails nor screws through under 
the weather face of the double course of 
shingles nor through the hanger bars 


up to which the gutter bed will project. 


The gutter may thus be put up at any 
time after the roof is finished and can 


Removable Sheet Metal Gutter for 
Shingle Roof 


be renewed at will without disturbing 
the shingles. The shingles hold it down 
and in place at the upper edge. The bar 
fastened to the roof is a guide to set 
up to at the end; it stiffens the gutter 
like a brace, and the bolt going through 
the middle hook piece prevents the gutter 
from slipping down and out from under 
the shingles. The top piece strengthens 
the whole arrangement, keeps wind from 
lifting the gutter and is a sort of snow 
guard. It attaches to the cornice board 
at the bottom, passes over the hook 
piece at the top and has the end hooked 
down to keep ice and snow out from be- 
tween the bars as much as possible. The 
bolt is brass. The bars are shown as 
solid, but we use galvanized plumbers’ 
punched “tape” of light weight. 


THE SIZE OF SEPTIC 
TANK NEEDED 


From B. A., New Jersey—I 
have noticed the inquiry of 
“M. F. L.” in the issue of Nov. 
30, and the following may help 
him. The number of fixtures in- 
stalled is given, but there is no 
clue as to the number of people 
who will use them. Generally 
75 gal. per person per-day is the 
basis upon which to figure the 
size of a septic tank. For ef- 
ficient results the tank should 
be two and a half times as long 
as it is wide, from 5 to 8 ft. deep 
and with a retention period of 
24 hr. The system should con- 
sist of a settling tank, an efflu- 
ent tank with automatic siphon, 
an equalizing chamber and a disposal 
area. 

The tanks should be made of brick or 
concrete with 8- or 6-in. walls. If of 
brick, they should be laid in cement mor- 
tar and walls should be plastered with 
one-half cement mortar made of one part 
cement and two parts sand. The bottom 
should be two courses of brick laid in 
mortar and plastered or 4-in. concrete. 


If walls are of concrete, mixture 
should be one part cement, two parts 
clean, coarse sand and four parts crushed 
stone. The settling floor should slope 
toward the inlet pipe, which should ex- 
tend down about one-third distance be- 
low flow line, so incoming sewage will 
not disturb proper operation. Inlet pipe 
from house should be preferably of cast 
iron laid to grade of not less than % 
in. to the foot. 


The front wall of settling tank which 
separates it from effluent tank should 
be made lower than other walls so that 
effluent will flow over it into next tank. 
To secure an even flow the entire width 
of tank and to prevent scum or mat from 
flowing into second tank, a slotted baffle 
board .of wood or metal should be placed 
about 4 in. from overflow wall and should 
extend 6 in. above and 18 in. below sur- 
face. 


The effluent tank should have an au- 
tomatic siphon discharging two or three 
times a day and the floor should slope 
toward the siphon. The siphon discharges 
into an equalizing chamber which is a 
small concrete tank with flash board 
through center from which drain tile laid 
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from 12 to 15 in. underground with open 
joint have 75 ft. of 4 in. tile for every 100 
gal. of discharge. The flash boards in 
equalizing tank permit only half of dis- 
posal area to be used at one time so that 
other half can rest. This prevents the soil 
from becoming sour and giving off offen- 
Sive odors. 

This kind of installation is for use 
where soil is sandy or sandy loam. 


CONTRACTORS’ WOODWORK- 
ING SHOP 


From Spencer & Norton, Arcade, N. Y. 

We are sending herewith sketches of 
our woodworking shop. The shop was 
erected about five years ago, since which 
time our business has been increasing. 
Here in the shop we do everything made 
of wood that is used in building and also 
give attention to the making of special 
furniture. Late in the winter we started 
cutting the frame for a two-family flat 
which we built on Lisbon Street, Buffalo, 
after which we cut all the studding, 
joists, rafters, etc., made up the window 
frames and odd sash and shipped the 
stuff in a car. We do not feel that it 
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pays to make stock sizes of sash, doors, — 


etc., but we make all odd work and get 
out the most'of our trim and mouldings 
in the shop. 


FRAMING A TUSK, TENON 
AND MORTISE 


From A. C., London, England.—There 
is some contention among my fellow- 
workers regarding the tusk, tenon and 
mortise joint as used in floor timbers. 

The centre of the tenon should coin- 
cide and pierce the neutral axis of the 
timber through which it is mortised; 
that is, the line where the strain changes 
from tension to compression. Some text- 
books give the neutral axis as the centre 
of the joist, and others consider it to be 
five-twelfths of the depth from the top 
surface of the joist, consequently the 


Framing a Tusk, Tenon and Mortise 


proportions of the members of this joint 
vary according to the contention of the 
joiner. The two forms of. joints are 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 


When cutting into timbers that have 
a transverse strain upon them, such as 
floor joists, etc., it is the safer plan to 
cut into the upper portion of the beam 
which is in compression, because timbers 
are stronger in compression than in ten- 
sion; and when the hole cut is filled up 
again as with a tenon, it will be found 
not to have weakened the beam. The art 
of joinery is based upon the principle of 
removing waste from the timber so as 
to weaken it as little as possible. 


_ Supposing a hole is bored through a . 
beam in the proportion of size shown at 


A in Fig. 3, it would not be such a fault 
as shown at B. If a piece was removed 
as at C, and providing a piece is tightly 
fitted in again, the fault could almost be 
ignored; but if a piece was removed at 
D, the fault would be serious, whether 
a piece was fitted in or not, because the 
under side, being in tension, would open 
and cause a fracture. I consider Fig. 2 
the correct method of making this joint, 


as the mortise is cut in the upper por- 


tion of the timber. I should like to 
know other readers’ opinions. 
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PLASTERING ON CONCRETE 


From B. E., Medesto, Cal.—In view of 
the extent to which concrete houses are 
being erected throughout the country, it 
may be interesting to some of the readers 
to know of the method for plastering on 
conerete which I have used with great 
success. 

After the forms are taken off and all 
loose scales cleaned away, the wall is to 
be well wet down, then dashed with a 
mixture of 1 of cement to 2 of sand, and 
care should be taken that this coat is not 
disturbed until thoroughly set. The sand 
should be clean and sharp and as coarse 
as possible; the thicker the plastering has 
to be the coarser must be the sand. The 
mixture is to be dashed on with a broom 
or paddle the same as is used on outside 
slapdash or rough coat jobs. If this coat 
can stand for 24 hours or more so much 
the better, but it must be set before next 
coat is applied. 

The second, or floating coat, is to be 
composed of coarse sand tested for voids 
and just the right amount of cement 
added to fill the voids, plus 10 per cent 
hydrated lime to make it work better, 
care being taken to avoid an excess of 
cement and to use as coarse a sand as 
possible. This coat is to be laid on with 
the trowel and struck off with the 
straight edge and allowed to set. If a 
float finish is desired a rich mixture may 
be used for a thin skim coat, care being 
taken to lay it on thin, the richer the 
mix the thinner it must be laid. 


The dash coat, if used, is placed in the 
ordinary way, but whatever finish is used 
care must be taken that the under coat 
is thoroughly set. There is nothing diffi- 
cult about plastering with cement mortar 
if the principles of concrete are adhered 
to. Tests for voids, shrinkage of ma- 
terials, clean materials, non-disturbing 
after placing and proper curing will in- 
variably bring satisfaction in any kind 
of concrete or cement work. 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF 
“BUILDING AGE” 


From “One Who Knows,” New York. 
—TI find the reading matter and illustra- 
tions in BUILDING AGE of great interest 
and value to me. I wonder if the other 
readers are getting as much out of the 
advertising pages as they might if they 
would use a few postage stamps? Did 
it ever occur to you, gentle reader, that 
an advertisement which is not read or 
is read and forgotten is practically lost 
so far as you are concerned? 


The way to get something out is first 


“to read, then use postage stamps, and 


answer. Nearly every one tells you to 
send for a catalog, circular or for other 
information. The manufacturer is wait- 
ing for you to ask. If you do get the 
literature and read it carefully you will 
receive valuable information and learn 
more about the goods which you may 
need for yourself or for others than you 
can in any.other way. 
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How a Beautiful 
Stairway Was 
Constructed 


~ 


Chestnut is used 
for the stairway. 
The wood was given 

“a coat of ammonia 
so as to obtain a 
burnt finish and then 
it received two brush 
coats of Derosere 
and turpentine 
rubbed in. 

The drawings on 
the facing and two 
following pages 
show how the sstair- 
way was built. 

This stairway is 
located in the resi- 
dence of Mr. D. A. 
Johnson, at- Engle- 
wood, New Jersey. 
it was constructed in 
accordance with 
plans and specifica- 
tions prepared by 
Davis, McGrath & 


Kiessling, architects, 


New York City. 
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WHAT THE EDITOR THINKS 


ADOPT LABOR SAVING EQUIPMENT 


The thousands of building mechanics 
who are either being drafted into the 
army or engaging in war work’ of some 
kind is certain to cause a labor shortage. 
There is only one way for the building 
contractor to meet this shortage—to 
adopt such labor saving devices as will 
meet his needs. If he has a large amount 
of tamping to do, an automatic tamper 
will cut time. If he is still mixing mor- 
tar or concrete by hand, let him get 
one of the many small or large mixers 
now on the market and which will do 
the work of many men. The man who 
has much to do with floors will find an 
electric floor surfacer an efficient aid to 
his work, provided, of course, that elec- 
tric current is to be had in his town. 
In carting, a motor truck will take the 
place of several men and horses. A 
builder’s hoist will save time: and men. 
The many varieties of woodworking ma- 
chinery on the market offer a large field 
from which to select labor saving devices 
in that line. There are scores of labor 
saving devices that you can adopt. All 
lines of industry are being: forced to 
make an effort to meet the increasing 
cost of labor and material by the adop- 
tion or invention of labor saving equip- 
ment—and their efforts are turning loss 
into profit. Certain it is that the neces- 
sity of the present times is forcing the 
Nation into a state of efficiency which is 
sure to leave the various industries of 
the country at the close of the war in a 
state of decidedly higher development. 
It’s up to contractors to search their 
field for labor saving equipment and to 
adopt it, if they are to successfully com- 
bat the high cost of building. Adopt 
the slogan “Reduce Costs.” 


RESIGNATION OF HENRY COLWELL 


It is with a feeling of regret that the 
many friends of Henry Colwell will learn 
of his resignation as editor of BUILDING 
AGE. Since 1880 he has been connected 
with this magazine, taking up the edi- 
torial reins in 1893. During this long 
period the many who have come into 
contact with him have learned to respect 
and like a sympathetic and kindly per- 
sonality that makes his co-workers and 
friends in the trade sincerely regret the 
severence of business relations. 


During Mr. Colwell’s connection with 
BUILDING AGE the magazine has grown 
to national importance. The trade has 
learned to respect the information given 
through its columns and to feel that the 
_appearance of ideas in BUILDING AGE is 
a guarantee of their authoritative cor- 
rectness. 
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HOW I- LOWER COSTS 


Have you ever used any machine 
or device which has saved you time 
and money? 


Have you ever invented any way 
of doing a piece of work quicker? 


If you have, BUILDING AGE wants 
your experience and will pay for it. 

We will pay $15 for the best 
method submittel of lowering 
costs, either by using machinery or 
by short cuts in construction. And 
regular space rates for any other 
letters good enough to use. 


Your description should tell just 
how you save time and money. 
Point out what methods you were 
using before adopting your “time 
saver” and show how your new 
method turns the trick. You can 
submit several articles if you want 
to. Your letter should be in our 
hands on or before April 1, 1918. 


Address The Editor, “How I 
Lower Costs,” BUILDING AGE, 243 
West 39th St., New York. 
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PLACE ORDERS EARLY 


There should be no attempt to mini- 
mize the seriousness of the freight situa- 
tion. Government control of the rail- 
roads is proving efficacious in speeding 
freight shipments for war purposes, but 
it is still too early to forecast just how 
the nation’s normal freight will be taken 
care of. Certainly it is going to suffer 
considerably, although the hope is freely 
expressed that regular shipments will 
come along better. 


Contaactors and dealers who want ma- 
chinery such as concrete mixers, hoists, 
saw-rigs or building materials of various 
kinds should surely take the almost cer- 
tainty of freight delays into considera- 
tion. The man who holds up his orders 
until the last minute is going to find 
himself in pretty much of a bad fix if 
he needs his order quickly. Require- 
ments must be forecast and steps taken 
as far ahead as possible. 


Machinery that is on hand should be 
taken even better car of than is often 
necessary or advisable in normal times. 
The difficulty and delay now necessary 
in getting spare parts or repairs should 
be taken into consideration. Certainly 
there is plenty of opportunity for econ- 
omy here, for tools and equipment be- 
longing to the contractor generally do 
not receive the best of care by the mech- 
anics. 


Take stock of your needs now and 
bless your foresight when the building 


season opens. You can’t afford to hold 
back now and find yourself short of 
needed material or equipment then. 


SHOULD BUILDING BE PROHIBITED 


Published statements that the govern- 
ment is contemplating to refuse to issue 
permits for building and other capital 
expeditures not essential to the winning — 
of the war is causing considerable un- 
rest in building circles. The object is 
to eliminate the financing of unessential 
industries. At first glance it seemed as 
if the practical elimination of the build- 
ing industry would further this nation’s 
war aims. But this is emphatically not 
so. 

There are two factors necessary for 
the successful prosecution of this or any 
other war—money and labor. This war 
has largely caused the present short- 
age of labor by the wholesale invention 
of new jobs—jobs which are absolutely 
necessary to the carrying on of the war. 
Furthermore, labor is abnormally rest- 
less, shifting constantly in search of the 
fabulous wages paid in some of the war 
industries. There is not enough labor to 
do the work of two years ago as well as 
the war work of to-day. Hence, the old 
work of peace must naturally be mad 
to suffer. 

But should any industry be eliminated, 
especially the building industry, which 
is one of the greatest income sources of 
this country? 


How. would this nation be affected if 
building were killed? Look at the great 
factories turning out building supplies 
and the vast investment they represent! 
Think of the tens of thousands of work- 
men they employ; the millions of credit 
resting on that business; the many fam- 
ilies whose whole capital and income is 
tied up with the building industry. How 
will they be affected? Many of the work- 
ers, perhaps most of them, would be 
finally drawn off into war industries. 
But that would take time and undoubt- 
edly cause considerable hardship and 
suffering meanwhile. 


But none of us expect this war to last 
forever. We all realize how easily the 
building business can be shut down on. 
And we are all capable of realizing just 
how long it is going to take to build up 
this big industry. if it is eliminated now. 


The building business is an elaborate 
organization. Its complexity is the re- 
sult of a long period of growth, of 
brains, energy and capital that repre- 
sent the very life blood of thousands. Its 
extermination means the breaking of 
builders all over the country. A scratch 
of the pen can kill this great business, 
but no scratch of the pen can build it up 
again once it has stood idle. To gather 
together the raw materials, the labor 
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and sales forces, the replacing of ma- 


chinery, the business growth to the size 
of economic. production—this is pe work 
of years. 

Nor can.a scratch of the pen Seber 


the ‘wealth *of the building business . 


which makes possible the buying of Lib- 


erty Bonds and of paying taxes. In-~ 
stead, an incalculably increased burden - 


will: ‘be placed on the other portions. of 
the’ population.. They can’t stand it. 
~The building business must live if it is 
-to'bear its large proportion of taxes and 
-to-huy Bonds which are even more neces- 
sary for the: successful prosecution of 
thé war than is the releasing of the labor 
_ Which is employed for. building purposes. 


-., It is allright to curtail building opera- 


Pocus: The. available supply of capital 
will take care of that automatically. 
But this great business should not be 


exterminated by legislature nor pruned © 


to the extent of atrophy. 
The country needs the building indus- 
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LATE DELIVERY OF PAPER - 


If this or any other copy does 
not reach you at the usual time 
please be patient. With the bad 
traffic conditions caused by the 
‘severe weather and the great re- 
duction in train service to relieve 
congestion in freight, the post of- 
fice: department finds it extremely 
difficult to transport and deliver 
publications with the usual prompt- 
ness, - . rae te 

- We are mailing the ieipier at the 
regular time and the unavoidable 
delay is in ‘the post office depart- 
ment. o re 
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try both to pay taxes now and to house 
the population after the war. Immoral 
and unsanitary housing conditions ‘will 
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be the inevitable result if the building 
trade is exterminated. The condition of 
the country now is such that we need 
more, not less, activity among builders. 


Builders, lumber dealers,. architects 
and all those who are close enough:;in 
touch with the working of this great 
industry must see that Congress realizes 
the incalculable harm that will result if 
the building business be exterminated 
for the duration of the war.' Let’ Con- 
gress know the vast numbers. dependent 
upon this essential industry.  Other’‘so- 
called unessential industries, have proved 
their necessity to the public welfare. The 
building industry must do likewise... 


Let us do all in our power to win this 
war. But do not let us rob this country 
of its industrial life blood.’ Let’ our. In- 
dustrial resources remain: such that we 
can maintain and increase our commer- 
cial supremacy in the period of restora- 
tion after the war. The building in- 
dustry must live if this is to be done! 
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Brief Review of the Building Situation 


HE most important causes for the 
.,, falling off. in building construction 
of 51 per cent, 127 cities report- 
ing, is stated by the inspectors of 
various building departments to be due 
mainly to high cost of materials and 
searcity of labor. The bad weather has 


CITIES IN EASTERN STATES 


also been a drawback. That materials 
are not likely to soon fall in price can- 
not be strongly emphasized. Prospect- 
ive home builders and _ contractors 
‘should realize that a return to the old 
level of prices is unlikely. 

A noticeable feature of the reports 


submitted is that repair work is more 
active than new construction. In Law- 
rence, Mass., for instance, about $35,000 
was spent for repair work, while no per- 
mits were issued for new construction. 

The general views seem to incline. to- 
ward optimism. 


CITIES IN SOUTHERN STATES 
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Binghamton, N. Y... 24 16,326 97 22,578 78,476 Dallas,-Tex. *. 00... 25 JQS Ge. et, Oe. 236,015 
Boston, Mass, ...... 39 381,000 138 119,000 3,320,363 El Paso, Tex....... 78 BS U0. ie 262.505 
Bridgeport, Conn. .. 30 105,480) ..-, wane 430,335 Fort Worth, Tex.... 26 £26325. Se 218,695 
Brockton, Mass. .... 7 7,825 5 2,218 53,580 Huntington, W. Va.. 15 50-000 coaume <tc... 466,905 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 107 613,900 54 70,100 = 1,128,700 Jacksonville, Fla. ... 36 of OSku a. See els 137,625 
Easton, Pa, ........ 3 5,050 3 4,375 70,50 Louisville, Ky....... 28 £2490 ha Cpe mae 8 65,200 
East Orange, Nr J. oe 21 194,275 ianot Re Velie el ests 82,495 Memphis, Tenn. .... 49 65,625 ates Meee cae, 8 136,010 
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Some Advantages of the [’wo-Family 


T seems to me that a good funda- 
mental proposition in starting a 
housing project is to have it so de- 
signed as to make it possible for a 

tenant of ordinary industry to easily ac- 
quire the ownership of a house, and 
among this class of people there exists 
a strong desire to own a building in 
which one or two tenements can be 
rented to others so that the owner is en- 
abled to get his own housing expense 
down to a very low figure. 

This desire on the part of the tenants 
is partly responsible for the “triple- 
decker” evil which has ruined so many 
suburbs of Boston, and it is highly de- 
sirable to provide a better means of 
meeting this demand. If the building 
contains too many tenements, it is nat- 
urally too expensive a proposition for 
the small owner, but a double house of 
two tenements offers a type of home not 
impossible of acquiring by the worker 
of moderate means, while at the same 
time it provides an income-producing in- 
vestment. 

Of course it is evident that in many 
cases the value of the land compels the 
construction of houses in blocks. The 
interior houses in such blocks evidently 
cannot get the desired exposure to air 
and sun, but a double house can have 
each tenement exposed on three sides, 
and each can have its own side entrance 
and path to its backyard without pass- 
ing the rear of any other tenement. The 
single house is theoretically, I admit, 
the ideal type, but I have found that it 
is slightly more expensive to build, re- 


*Extracts from an article in Building Man- 
agement by Walter H. Kilham of the Boston 
architectural firm of Kilham & Hopkins. 


House 


quires more land and, while eagerly 
sought by renters, is much more difficult 
to sell, and on account of the impossi- 
bility of obtaining long horizontal lines 
is less attractive architecturally and 
forms a less dignified architectural unit 
than the double or semi-detached cot- 
tage. 

In our Salem experiment we built two 
types of houses, one having a front sit- 
ting-room and rear kitchen on the first 
floor and the chambers and bath up- 
stairs; the other with large combination 
kitchen, living and dining-room at the 
front of the house with a chamber and 
bathroom opening out of it at the rear 
and with other chambers upstairs. 


Compactness is an important quality 
of planning. The plumbing must be re- 
duced to the shortest possible lines and 
the bathroom ought to be either adjoin- 
ing or directly over the kitchen so as 
to get the benefit of all the heat for the 
hot water. As no furnace is supposed 
for the house, the chimney may well be 
disposed so as to pass by the wall of 
the bathroom and, in fact, the hot water 
tank may often be located in it. If 
there is a possibility of half the house 
passing to a separate ownership, the 
plumbing systems should be kept sep- 
arate, otherwise money may be saved by 
running them on the same stack. Sinks 
should be 33 in. from the floor and sup- 
ported on brackets instead of legs. 


Space for the refrigerator adjoining 
the back door should always be provided, 
with a proper drain, so as to avoid the 
waste of ice caused by keeping it in the 
kitchen. 

Stairs, I think, should lead directly 
from the front door rather than from 
the living-room, and in a double house 


by all means keep the front doors of 
the two houses separated, as for sitting 
out purposes on hot nights the combina- 
tion front stoop for two families is a 
most decided objection. This, however, 
involves placing the stairs at the end of 
the building, so that the front room can- 
not have windows on two sides; but, 
on the other hand, it implies a well- 
lighted and airy stairway, a feature 
which certainly appeals to the imagina- 
tion. 


The cellar should have a direct out- 
side entrance, if possible, or at least 
should be reached without entering the 
main portion of the house. This is 
accomplished in some of our houses by 
making a small side entry, with the re- 
frigerator at one side of the door and 
the stairs to the cellar going down on 
the other side, thus being convenient 
to both the kitchen and the outside. The 
cellar should be concreted and have a 
few shelves, etc. 


The kitchen must have accommoda- 
tions for the simple stock of groceries 
to be kept on hand, either in a pantry 
closet or a cabinet of some sort, and 
should have painted walls. Laundry 
tubs may be provided in connection with 
the kitchen sink. The walls are painted 
in oil and the floor is oiled. If there is 
a sitting-room, doors or windows must 
always be of a size to admit a piano, 
for, if not, every tenant will surely pos- 
sess one. Fireplaces will probably be 
beyond the cost limit, but a shelf like a 
mantel shelf is sure to be a convenience. 


The subject of bedrooms brings up 
the question of size. The legal size of 
90 sq. ft. for tenement bedrooms is about 
all that can be provided under the cir- 
cumstances. 
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More Business for the Dealer 


HE building business, like every- 
thing else, is subject to changes, and 
it is becoming apparent that some 
of the old ideas and methods are 


gradually giving way to the substitution © 


of others that have been evolved by the 
stimulating forces of efficiency and com- 
petition. These changes in the business 
are also bringing changes in the rela- 
tions of the building material retailer 
and the contractor. 

» The old idea of the retailer confining 
himself solely to the selling of the ma- 
terials has undergone a change within 
the last few years and the scope of his 
agencies has been enlarged to the tak- 
ing in of those things which formerly 
was considered as belonging to the con- 
tractor. This is having the effect of 
giving him a degree of independence of 
the contractor that he never before has 
had. 
figure and sell the itemized bill as it has 
been. made out by the contractor, who 
usually peddled it around and bought it 
to his own best advantage. This, in a 
way, made him independent of the in- 
dividual dealer in so far as determining 
the sale of the bill was concerned. This 
custom still prevails to an almost uni- 
versal extent, especially in the cities, 
where it probably is destined to continue 
indefinitely unless the character of build- 
ing conditions changes materially . in 
those places. But out in the country 
districts a change has set in that tends 
to materially affect the old-time relations 
between the building material merchant 
and the contractor. : 

The plan book system and the policy 
of selling the completed building to the 
customer has been adopted by a large 
and an increasing number of the more 
progressive dealers in these farming 
communities. This, and the adoption 
also by some of the policy of “One Price 
to All” will undoubtedly spread among 
the lumber dealers as their successful 
operation becomes better known. The 
general custom has been that when peo- 
ple wanted to build, they went first to 
the contractor and consulted with him 
about plans and the probable cost. After 
a plan had been sketched out that suited 
the parties, the contractor made out an 


The general custom has been to ° 


By the Old Retailer 


itemized bill of materials and submitted 
it to the lumber dealers for an estimate. 
Then he got bids on the cost of the ma- 
son work, plastering, painting, and 
hardware. Upon the basis of the cost 
figures of these several bills, he con- 
tracted with the owner for the erection 
and completion of the building for a 
certain stated sum. The final cost, how- 
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Many Dealers in small towns are 

getting building contracts. They 
are making use of plan service and 
selling the house complete instead 
of wasting time and money figur- 
ing on bills of materials peddled 
around by contractors. 
: This article points out how both 
the lumber dealer and the contrac- 
tor can increase their individual ef- 
ficiency and shows how better bus- 
iness conditions for both can be 
secured. 
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ever, varied with the degree of accuracy 
of the several estimates, and, as is well 
known, the average contractor’s contract 
for furnishing the whole seldom was suf- 
ficient. Of course, the owner had to 
stand for the additional cost. This sys- 
tem worked well enough where the con- 
tractor was competent to estimate the 
cost correctly and honest in carrying out 
his contract, but he, too, was subject to 
the competition of others who wanted 
the job and this rivalry usually had the 
effect of trimming down estimates so 
closely that deficiencies of material be- 
came the general rule. In fact, the ig- 
norance of the general public concerning 
building matters served as a temptation 
to a certain class of contractors to make 
out low estimates in the first place for 
the purpose of being lower than compe- 
tition and thus securing the job. They 
knew that when the building got well 
under way the owner would have to see 
it through and finally have to pay for the 
bill of extras. In such cases the owner 


is a good deal to blame, for, in his desire 
to build as cheaply as possible he allows 
himself to overlook the elements of com- 
petency and responsibility in his giving 
the contract to such men. Any me- 
chanic who sets up as a contractor is a 
contractor to them and is presumed to 
know his business. All are alike to them 
until by experience they learn the dif- 
ference. 

You understand, of course, this way of 
doing chiefly violates the common cus- 
tom where there is no professional archi- 
tect to draw the plans and superintend 
the letting of the contract and erection 
of the buildings. The prevalence of this 
custom has given the country contractor 
the position of being the intermediary 
between the building material dealer and 
the party wanting.to build. This has 
given him the option of diverting bus- 
iness to whichever dealer he chooses to 
deal with at his own advantage after 
securing a contract on the basis of an 
estimate given him by a dealer. He can 
compel that dealer to enter into compe- 
tition with other dealers for the sale of 
that bill, and it is not an uncommon 
thing for this to be done.. 

As the contractor receives no pay for 
his time and knowledge in preparing and 
giving his estimate to the owner, neither 
does he consider himself obligated to buy 
the bill of a dealer who has simply given 
him a basis to figure on. There’s a dif- 
ference between an estimate bid and a 
sale bid, as many a lumber dealer has 
found out to his disgust and disappoint- 
ment. He has had to submit to this and 
many other disagreeable things in order 
not to lose the contractor’s business. He 
has to do it now, particularly in the 
cities, where he seldom sells materials 
to the consumer direct. His sales are to 
the contractors, and they in turn sell the 
lumber to the consumer with another 
percentage of profit. 

It may have been only a coincidence 
that the plan-book system was introduced 
among the country lumber dealers at 
about the time when the ready-cut-house 
concerns began to make their competi- 
tion felt by the lumbermen. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that the widely 
distributed literature of these concerns 
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was largely responsible for the efforts of 
the retail lumber industry to counteract 
their influence by devising the system of 
furnishing plans and specifications and 
contracting to furnish all materials for 
a house at a. specified sum. This has 
had the effect of developing the present 
enormous amount of building plan litera- 
- ture that is being published by various 
interested concerns all over the country. 
There is scarcely a household but what 
receives more or less of this house plan 
information literature. As a natural re- 
sult the American people are being edu- 
cated in their tastes for a better class of 
Home Architecture than has been the 
rule in the past. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has gone into the matter on 
a wholesale scale and is furnishing the 
retail dealers with quantities of differ- 
ent plans for various styles of houses 
and other buildings that are common to 
the farm. Other associations are doing 
the same thing by way of advertising 
their particular kind of lumber. The 
manufacturers of other building materi- 
als are likewise alive to the opportunity 
_of advertising their products in the same 
educationally attractive way. All of these 
plans have been studied out and drawn 
by the professional architect, and the 
working details of them together with 
full specifications can be obtained at a 
trifling expense. The cost of the ma- 
terials can be figured by any competent 
dealer and the total cost of the building 
will vary only according to prevailing 
conditions in the various localities. In- 
stead of the contractor being, as he has 
been, the source of building information 
for the community, the local lumber 
dealer will in. a large degree take his 
place and thereby become more inde- 
pendent of the contractor. When people 
can go to the lumber office and select 
their choice of a house plan from a hun- 
dred. or more of different: styles and sizes 
and at the same time obtain a definite 
knowledge of the ultimate cost it’s a fair 
supposition they will prefer it to going 
to a man who is not equipped to give 
them any but a general idea of the ap- 
proximate expenditure. 

As this new service by the lumber re- 
tailers becomes more general there is a 
possibility of its being extended so as to 
include contracting for the entire build- 
ing, labor included. It is a natural corol- 
lary of the proposition to guarantee the 
cost that the lumber dealer should have 
control of the labor cost on the buildings 
which in these days is no inconsiderable 
item. The writer does not think, how- 
ever, that this will ever obtain a general 
practice among the retail lumber men. 

Some concerns with ample capital may 
be induced to take up contracting and 
make’ it a part of their business. They 
could employ on a yearly salary a qual- 
ified building mechanic to have charge of 
all the construction work and act as gen- 
‘eral superintendent of the pee oper- 
ations. tt 
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One of the large line yard concerns 
has extended its building plan  ser- 
vice by having several professional ar- 


 chitects in their employ the year round 


for the purpose of giving personal ser- 
vice to those who are talking about build- 
ing. If a party wants to build a house 
and cannot find a plan that suits him, the 


company architect confers with him and — 


eventually works out for him a plan and 
cost to his. satisfaction. This same con- : 


cern also has adopted and is .success- 


fully carrying out the policy of “One 
Price. to All.” As. 
crimination in prices of material to any 
one, there is not much chance for the 
individual contractor in the places where 


this concern has. yards so far as his con. 


tracting to furnish miatérials is~ ‘con; 
cerned, while these line yard peoples 
have not as yet gone in for contracting 
to sell the completed building. -It is ob- 
vious, though, that it is the logical out- 
growth of a further extension of their 
enlarged building plan service. 

The readers of this article will please 
understand that the writer is not telling 
things in the sense of advocating their 
adoption. He is simply giving you. in- 
formation of what is now being done 
right along in the retail lumber business. 
This information is for the benefit of 
both the building material dealer and the 
contractor. 

The intelligent and _progressive- 
minded contractor will readily see that 
the trend of things is working against 
his business, and therefore it is up to 
him to adjust himself accordingly. The 
invited was once a contractor himself, 
and he knows what it means to the busi- 
ness for people to go to the lumber yard 
for building information and obtaining 
plans for what they want to build, but 
there is little use in trying to ignore the 
changes which progress brings to every 
line of business. It is not sensible to 
“kick?? against what is seen as accom- 
plished facts. There is no question but 
that the contractor will, in some degree, 
always be a necessaty factor in the build- 
ing business. As before remarked, his 
operations will be largely confined to the 
larger centers of population, and at the 
present time he still has the privilege of 
contracting for the work in those towns 
where the dealers give building plans 
service. It also will be a number of 


years yet before a great majority of the 


lumber dealers will adopt it. 

- With this. prospect in view, it would 
eat desirable that the intelligent con- 
tractor should direct his efforts toward 
preserving his position-in the business by 
increasing his own efficiency pertaining 
to his trade and a better knowledge of 
his business. There is no denying the 
fact that he is vitally interested in the 
using of lumber, more so perhaps than 
in any other building material. 

Reference is not had, however, to con- 
tractors of those buildings put up with 
other materials, but it is undoubtedly 
true that lumber will be the chief build- 


it. makes. no. -dis-. 
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ing material in this country for many 
years to come. -Therefore, what we say 
is based on present conditions and their 
likelihood of ‘continuing. It-is obvious 
then that it should.be to the best interest 
of the contractor to co-ordinate his ef- 
forts with those of the lumber dealer to 
raise the standard for better building - 
Service to the consumer, and to work 
~ with, rather than against, him. Where 
- there is a reciprocity between dealer and 
‘contractors in a town there is little de- 
sire for a change 6n the part of the 
_dealer. It is also important for the ex- 
istence of such harmonious relations, be- 
cause of the growing competition of the 
manufacturing and selling of ready-cut 
chouses and other buildings direct to the 

“consumer. This competition naturally de- 
creases the value of the contractor’s ser- 
vice and relegates him to the position of: 
the common workman. Therefore, it in- 
creases the necessity for him to join 
hands with the lumberman in the, meet- 
ing of this competition, and in. 80! doing 
he can make more money for himself 
than, by attempting to act independently. 
~ As a rule, country town contractors 
are deficient in the knowledge of the 
mote modern house plans with their im- _ 
proved methods of lighting, sanitation, 
ventilation, etc. So is the average lum- 
ber dealer. The contractor, therefore, 
should make himself better acquainted 
with these things so as to be able to make 
his assistance more valuable to the 
dealer. The dealer and contractor are — 
working partners, though they don’t 
often act that way to each gs and 
both are to blame for it. 

What they need is to understand each 
other better. I believe this could be 
made possible by their getting together 
in a social way. I think it would pay 
any dealer to occasionally invite the con- 
tractors and mechanics in the town to a 
dinner at the hotel, and in the atmos- 

‘phere of friendly sociability they could 

discuss matters of common interest to 
them in their business. It wouldn’t harm 
anything if all the dealers in the town 
‘would unite in giving this entertainment. 
It would serve to take the edge off com- 
petition and do away with the acuetae 
of each other on the street. 

The lumber dealers have their conven- 
tions every year, where the dealer in a 
town is a member of the association. It 
would be an act of good business to take ’ 
one of his contractors along with him. 
He could alternate with others each year 
so that all could have a chance to -get 
the pleasure and benefit of these meet- 
ings. This, I know, has been done in 


. many instances with satisfactory results. 


Anyone can judge for himself the nature 
of the benefit this would be to the con- 
tractor and what it would mean to the 
dealer also afterward. 

This is a practical common sense way 
of dealing with a class of men who are 
an essential element in the building bus- 
iness. Getting together is the best rem- 
edy I know of for ill-feeling, misunder- 
standing and cut-throat competition. 
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What Is tig Outlook for 1918? | 


Will Prices Be Lower? 


Is Increased Activity Likely? 


What a Large 


Firm of Contractors and a Lumber Firm Forecast 


From J. R. Ralph, secretary of J. L. 
Robinson Company, General Contractors, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—We have given 
these questions a great deal of thought, 
and are firmly convinced that there will 
be no material decrease in the cost of 
building operations for the next five 
years at least. In our opinion, there 


will be no improvement: in the’ labor | 


situation until some readjustment is 
made after the close of the war. There 
will be too much demand for steel prod- 
ucts to make any appreciable reduction 
in the price. 
ting pretty well depleted in our location, 
so we can see no chance for any reduc- 
tion, and would expect an advance in 
this line. We believe that cement might, 
perhaps, be cheaper, but this would be 
a small item in the cost of a building. 
So, in view of the above, we would ad- 
vise anyone contemplating building not 
to wait for cheaper prices. 


Regarding building, activities during 
1918, we must naturally expect that this 
will be greatly curtailed, except building 
operations made necessary directly or 
indirectly by the war. From the present 
outlook it will be more noticeable in the 
Middle West than elsewhere, for the 
reason that the Government has not seen 
fit to let as many contracts for war 
materials in this locality. 


Aside from this particular line of 
building, we must all realize that the 
Government comes first all the time, and 
* must have priority, but we believe it to 
be a mistake to advocate stopping of 
building entirely. Let us go ahead with 
building as nearly normal as possible, 
giving employment to as many as we 
can, and keeping money in circulation 
where it belongs.’ There is always a 
. happy medium between two extremes, 
which in most cases is best to follow. 


From Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill—A brief review of the condi- 
tions that have obtained throughout the 
year past will suffice for our purposes in 


reaching some conclusions at least per- . 


taining to the prospects for the New Year 
and provide a tangible working basis 
upon which to proceed with our work for 
the ensuing year. 


In a little talk issued early in Janu- 
ary of last year we. referred to the 
strong likelihood of an unusual demand 
for lumber in new channels -which would 
in a large measure offset any losses oc- 
casioned by a cessation, of building oper- 
ations or other work. We also comment- 
ed at some length upon the seriousness 
of a likely car shortage and: the :conse- 
quent troubles of getting lumber: from 
the more remote sources of supply, in 


‘The lumber stock-is get- 


seasonable time for urgent needs, Labor 
problems were also touched upon and 
offered: as additional reasons — why 
changes both in supply ~and demand 
might be looked for as compensating in- 
fluences to be reckoned with in our con- 
templation of the future. The causes, 
likewise the effect, have all been mag- 
nified by our'’own active participation 
in! war andthe necessary prepara- 
tions that have been made since a decla- 
ration, of war was issued by the United 
States Government. Labor troubles 
multiplied and inversely building opera- 


-tions suffered, especially in the larger 


commercial centers of the United States. 
The new and unlooked-for developments 
brought about through our country’s need 
for preparedness made additional de- 


- mands upon our resources for supplies 
.for the erection of cantonments and’ the 


great ship-building program of the Govy- 
ernment, etc., and the law of compensa- 
tion has worked out its inscrutable de- 
crees with unfailing accuracy. There 
have been one or two intervals during 
which there were slight recessions in 
values, but these “pockets,” so to speak, 
were of short duration and the recovery 
of values to the higher levels previously 
reached soon took place, and new and 
higher levels have since been established 
and maintained. 

It is reasonable to assume that where 
there may be losses in demand in some 
instances there may be also compensat- 
ing gains made in other channels. For 
the smaller demand there is sure to be 
a reduced supply. Labor troubles have 
but commenced and there will be serious 
problems for us all to solve. The log sup- 
ply in the areas of lumbering operations 
throughout Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Canada, the Inland Empire and 
everywhere on the Pacific Coast has been 


appreciably curtailed because of an in- — 


adequate supply of labor and these. losses 
cannot possibly be recovered. The ship- 
building program of the United States 
Government and the still further need 
for lumber with which to construct nec- 
essary shelter for our soldiers and those 
of the Allies abroad shall continue to 
consume enormous quantities of lumber 
for another year at least. Home con- 
sumption of lumber for crating and box- 
ing purposes must go on with largely in- 
creased demands upon the mills. All low 
grade lumber of every description must 
therefore be utilized. The larger and 
longer timbers, both in long leaf yellow 
pine and fir, for shipbuilding, and the 
better qualities of fir and spruce for air- 
plane stock, cannot possibly be produced 
in quantities in excess of urgent emerg- 
ency needs. 

e building business, especially in the 


larger cities, does not hold forth much 
promise so long as war lasts. Much of 
this class of construction is of a specu- 
lative character and therefore depends 
largely upon available loans of money 
with which to carry on operations. It is 
not likely that there will be much in- 
clination on the part of financial institu- 
tions or individuals to divert money to 
these channels so long as industrial and 
other demands may continue to use 
funds. The relatively higher costs of 
labor and all materials of which lumber 
is decidedly the least expensive will have 
a marked tendency to retard improve- 
ments of this character. 


In the smaller cities and throughout 
the agricultural localities of the United 
States indications are more favorable for | 
a fairly active demand for lumber for 
building purposes. The crops have been 
unusually good and have brought ex- 
cellent pecuniary returns to the farmers. 
There is no derth of ready cash in these 
communities and the inclination is to 
make improvements, rather than to de- 
lay them. From this source there is 
every reasonable indication of a health- 
ful demand for lumber. 


It is necessary to work with a view to 
getting new business, where previously 
there may have been little or no demands 
for lumber. These new requirements are 
the very compensations we have referred 
to as offering the needed outlet for lum- 
ber not used in the usual channels of 
trade. For instance, silo manufacturers 
have been relying considerably upon fir 
for much of the wooden silo requirements 
in the past. The practical utility of fir in 
the better quality for airplane work has 
caused the Government to place an em- 
bargo on all shipments of this wood for 
other purposes. During the few months 
past we have been selling larch, hem- 
lock and long leaf yellow pine for silo 
purposes in ‘quantities far in excess of 
our expectations. 


In a general sort of a way, in view of 
the fact that both in hardwoods and soft- 
woods, more lumber was shipped during 
1917 than was manufactured, we feel 
that with the somewhat smaller supply 
of dry lumber now on hand and the 
further likelihood that labor troubles are 
going to interfere with our operations 
even more than they have prospects for 
a firm lumber market are reasonably 
good at least. 


We do not look for any larger build- 
ing operations in the cities, i. e., not ap- 
proaching normal conditions, but if the 
coming months of this year are to be 
judged by those of 1917 it will be well 
that there is not so great a demand for 
building requirements as otherwise lum- 
ber could not be had in seasonable time. 
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Impressions of a “Building Age” 


Traveler 
What a Dealer in One Small Town Has 


Done to Build Up a 


know that L. P. Butts of Oneonta, N. Y., in 

addition to being chairman of the home defense 
committee and president of the local automobile 
club, helps his wife, who is president of the Oneonta 
Red Cross and incidentally conducts the largest 
wholesale and retail builders’ supply business in 
that part of the State. Mr. Butts is an enthusiast, 
and gives his best to everything in which he is in- 
terested. He is particularly enthusiastic about 
Oneonta, its past, present and future. 


If; may be interesting to some of the readers to 


“Why,” he said, “Oneonta is the only town within 
a radius of 60 miles which has increased in popula- 
tion during the past 50 years. It has quadrupled 
in that time and become the financial and business 
center for four of the largest counties in New York. 
Our farms during the past decade, through the as- 
sistance of the State Board of Agriculture, and the 
initiative of the farmers themselves, are being con- 
ducted along practical and profitable lines. Oneonta 
is the center of the greatest wealth-producing region 
within two hundred miles of New York City.” 


This was explanatory of what Mr. Butts had to 
say relative to building conditions and the distribu- 
tion of building supplies throughout this section. 
He went on to say that the farmers kept their build- 
ings in good shape and that the small towns were 
made up of good substantial homes; that the demand 
in the aggregate was of good volume, but that the 
wide distribution and the absence of large distri- 
buting centers made it necessary to accommodate 
the local dealer with mixed car shipments. This, 
he said, in a way helped the jobbing end. 


I explained what BUILDING AGE purposes to do 
for the retailer of building supplies, and asked 
whether or not such service would be of benefit to 
the dealers and appreciated by them. 


“That depends,” said he, “upon how you present 
it to them and what you really give them. I was a 
road salesman for ten years before I went into this 
business and I still make it a practice to get out 
and see my customers whenever possible. It is sur- 
prising to see how some of the best dealers will per- 
mit useless expense and waste, overlook chances for 
profit or underestimate expense. 

“Only recently I called upon a dealer who was 
delivering cement to a customer. I asked him what 
he had added for delivery and he said fifty cents a 
ton. Just for my own satisfaction I timed the de- 


Flourishing Business 


livery of a two-ton load. It took just two hours 
from the time the wagon was in place to be loaded 
until it was back in place for the next load. In 
other words, this dealer was getting fifty cents an 
hour for the time of two men, two horses and the 
depreciation on wagon and harness. All the profit 
on the sale was being eaten up through the loss on 
delivery and the dealer didn’t know why he wasn’t 
making any money. 

“This is only one of the many ways in which 
the best dealers are losing out. We all need just 
such service as you propose. Why, it took me five 
years to find out how to spend money profitably in 
local advertising. I think I have it solved now, but 
it would have saved me several thousand dollars if 
there had been some way for me to learn this 
through the advice and experience of others instead 
of through paying bills for advertising which was 
doing me no good.” 


I then explained the influence BUILDING AGE 
would exert in making the contractor a better custo- 
mer for the dealer, in reply to which Mr. Butts said: 


“If you produce a publication of that kind, not 
only should every dealer become a subscriber and a 
reader, but he should interest himself in seeing 
that every contractor becomes a subscriber, also. 
That is just what the industry needs, and I hope you 
make a big success of it.” 


In the conduct of his own business Mr. Butts lays 
great stress upon the importance of every employee 
making a study of all phases of the business. He 
is at all times on the lookout for information in 
various publications, etc., and marks interesting . 
and instructive articles which are passed around 
for all to read. He insists upon courtesy, not only 
as an asset but as a means of making work more 
pleasant and interesting. 


Politically, this district is normally Republican 
by 2500 majority. Mr. Butts was elected State 
assemblyman on the Democratic ticket. This may 
indicate to some that he is a good politician. Maybe 
he is; I don’t know; but this reference is not made 
to illustrate that point, because the business man 
who has the privilege of a heart-to-heart talk with 
him will realize that this result was due more to 
good. business methods and superior salesmanship 
than to his qualifications as a politician. Oneonta 
is not a large city, but it serves a big territory in 
building supplies in a big way through L. P. Butts. 


What Is Meant by “Keeping Store’ 


Three Classes of Retail Lumber Dealers Analyzed 
To Which Class"‘Do You Belong? 
By E. E. Bell 


\ \ ] HILE on an auto trip with a friend several 
weeks ago, a stop to replenish the sup- 
ply of gasoline was made at a hardware 
store in a small town. Incidentally my friend 
thought to make purchase of several standard 
articles which it was natural to, suppose would be 
found in the stock of every cross-roads hardware 
or general store. Inquiry for each item, however, 
brought the same reply: ‘‘We don’t keep that.” 
Finally my friend said in disgust: “Well, what do 
you keep?” In reply to which the proprietor said, 
“T keep a hardware store.” 

This conversation, the annoyance of my friend, 
the indifferent placidity of the owner of the place, 
although somewhat amusing, appealed to me from 
my knowledge of rural merchandising as typical 
of a deplorable condition far too prevalent. It 
represents in no small proportion the attitude of 
the small town merchant in every line. 

It brought to mind, in fact, an expression which 
I have heard in many rural sections. So and so 
“keeps store,” or someone else “keeps” a lumber 
yard, etc. What does he want to keep it for and 
what does he keep in it? Better far the attitude 
implied in the reply of the over-bright boy in the 
hardware store who when asked if they kept nails, 
said: “No, we don’t keep ’em, we sell ’em.” When 
you stop to consider the absence of any effort to 
sell on the part of far too many small-town mer- 
chants, it is easy to understand how the expres- 
sion he “keeps store’ came into use. 

In applying this thought to retail lumber deal- 
ers, three classifications resulted. The man who 
carries a limited stock of standard sizes and 
grades only, and drives those who would buy of 
him elsewhere because he cannot supply the as- 
sortment they may need. This man isn’t really a 
dealer or a merchant, he just “keeps” a lumber 
yard. He may think he’s in business, but he isn’t. 
About all business means to him is a place to 
go so he doesn’t have to stay around the house 
all day. Yes, he “keeps” lumber, the quantity de- 
pending almost entirely upon how much he hap- 
pened to buy, because there is no good reason so 
far as his effort is concerned, why he shouldn’t 
continue to “keep” the greater part of all he gets 
in. 

The next fellow grades up a little in that he 
really tries to have in stock whatever his customer 
may want. If someone comes along and wants to 
buy something he doesn’t have in stock he’ll try 
to get it. He doesn’t make any effort, however, 
to find out in advance what may be needed and 
put it in stock so that he has it on hand when the 


buyer comes along. Consequently he is always a 
lap behind, as his customer has gone to the real 
merchant dealer and made his purchase before 
this fellow can get the goods in. But he’ll have 
it on hand for the next fellow who comes along. 
This man may be a dealer, but he isn’t a mer- 
chant. He doesn’t sell anything, he only “keeps’’ 
it so that he may have it on hand if someone 
insists upon buying. 

Then there is a third class who really are mer- 
chants. Who don’t “keep” things, but sell them. 
They find out not only what the trade in their 
territory may happen to want, but what it should 
have. Then they go out and sell it by pointing 
out the advantages in using certain materials 
and creating a demand for them. They have 
gotten past the point of thinking lumber is the 
only thing that can be used for building and are 
making a profit out of building specialties and 
supplies generally. They are, in fact, conducting 
a general ferchandising business in lumber and 
everything else which goes into building con- 
struction and their profits at the end of the year 
supply an excellent reason for being in business. 

Another fact worthy of notice is that this third 
class, these real merchant dealers, are not com- 
plaining about competition, sales direct, mail- 
order houses or anything else except lack of time 
to do everything they would like to do. The rea- 
son is simple; they don’t “keep” a lumber yard, 
they don’t simply stock what may be called for 
and wait for someone to come and buy it; they 
find out what the trade should have and then go 
out and sell it. They apply the same principles, 
brains and energy which make the big department 
store and mail-order house a success, and they 
win. 

To which class do you belong, Mr. Dealer? Do 
you simply “keep” a lumber yard, or are you con- 
ducting a real merchandising business in those 
things needed in building construction? Your 
attitude on this question will not only determine 
your future profit, but may decide whether you 
will be in business at all or not within a few 
years. 

Are you going to sit down and simply “keep” 
a lumber yard while some dealer from an adjoin- 
ing town gets the trade which rightfully belongs 
to you? The mail-order house gets very few 
orders from the territory where the real merchant 
gets there first with modern selling methods. 
The manufacturer doesn’t sell direct in territory 
where a good live dealer merchant is getting his 
full share of the business. 
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Advertise Your Building Materials 
Business in the Movie Program 
Some Excellent Suggestions Which the Progres- | 


sive Retail ees Cannot. Afford. to. Bee 


By Ernest A. Dench * 


motion picture slide advertising there must 

be an effective follow-up medium. You may 
have gotten the hunch that it is quite sufficient to 
change your slide frequently. As a matter of fact, 
only half of the battle is won, for it is like adver- 
tising in street cars, or on billboards, and then ne- 
glecting to take display, space in the newspapers. 


lee obtain. the great possible results Brom 


The Slide Is Not Elastic Enough © 


The slide is not sufficiently elastic to perform 
everything demanded of it. At the photoplay thea- 
ter your slide is probably one of a dozen or more, 
and it is well nigh impossible to retain a vivid rec- 
ollection of them all. You have to remind the 
spectator and, incidentally, present the direct appeal. 
It may at first occur to you to use the columns of 
the best newspaper in town, and while this has its 
good points, it nevertheless falls short of the type 
_ of follow-up medium necessary for slide publicity. 


100 per Cent Return on the Investment 


The newspaper, as a rule, covers a town like a 
blanket, but the neighborhood theater, on the other 
hand, draws the majority of its patrons from the 
surrounding blocks. So if it is your desire—and I 
assume it is—to obtain one-hundred per cent re- 
turns from your investment, it is up to you, to 
employ the house organ or program, which reaches 
the theater’s patrons every week as regularly as 
clockwork. 


The Mistake Made by Dealers 


The grave mistake some building materials 
dealers make at this stage is to forsake the slide 
for the house organ. It may be an economical plan 
on the surface, but, believe me, it invariably 
proves disadvantageous in the long run. The 
slide serves to get acquainted with your prospects, 
who cannot possibly ignore it in the darkened hall, 
so you secuse their attention where the printed 
page would probably escape their notice. — 

The theater program has one advantage over the 
slide—it reaches irregular patrons. Almost every 
exhibitor possesses a mailing list, and to be in- 
cluded on same the patron has only to hand in her 
name and address to the girl‘in the pay box. The 


ule. 


si foie gence 


Sr iliccine is generally mailed to peach Garren 


on Mondays and contains the program for the cur- 
rent week. The., more ‘discriminating. patron 
studies it carefully in. order. to ascertain whether 
there are any pictures that he or she would like 
to see. If there are none, he temporarily transfers 
his patronage to another theater. This means that 
your slide is missed by some patrons, but if the 
house organ is interesting, that is, -filled with live 
matter from cover to cover, including the adver- 
tisements, it. will be carefully read and passed 
on to other members of the household.:. For this 
reason, if for no other, the movie program as an 
advertising medium should not be overlooked. 


One appropriate program announcement I came 
across the other day was as follows: 


THE MAN THAT RENOVATED, RE- 
DECORATED AND MADE THE 
TRIANGLE THEATER AMERICA’S 
PRETTIEST THEATER IN 
FIFTEEN DAYS 


JOSEPH LACOV 
General Contractor 
824 Kenmore Place 


There are two types of motion picture exhibitors 
—those who believe in obtaining as much adver- 
tising as possible from local traders—and those 
who under no circumstances will carry beyond a 
certain amount of paid copy. The first type will 
probably accept a dollar per inch for his space and , 
fill up almost the entire space with his advertisers’ 
announcements, to the exclusion of reading matter, 
with the possible exception of his program sched- 
This kind of house organ is inefficient, in that 
it is destined for the waste basket or the sidewalk, 
after a skimming of the pages. 


But the exhibitor who takes an honest pride in 
the “make-up” of his house organ will ask $2 per. 


‘inch, and he is quite justified in making the 


charge, since it allows him to hold the attention 
of readers with interesting stuff. He will plan his 


“pages so that reading matter is flanked with 


advertisements, over which he acts’ as his own 
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censor. Nothing must be out of harmony with his 
well-defined policy, and the result is one-hundred 
per cent efficiency. 


Offer Some Inducements 


At the left side was a photograph of Mr. Lacov. 


Why not offer some inducement to photoplay 
patrons so that they will not give your program 
announcements the once-over? By this, I do not 
mean to imply that the majority do not read the 
theater house organ from cover to cover, but it is 
really remarkable what a stimulant of some kind 
will accomplish in the all-important matter of 
arousing peope to action. 


The Misspelled Advertisement 


And without a doubt the most effective stunt in 
this connection is the misspelled advertisement. 
The plan cannot be operated by a building mate- 
-rials dealer without the co-operation of other 
advertisers, but the motion picture exhibitor will 
gladly take care of the details. The showman 
usually causes four errors in as many advertise- 
ments to be made and the correct answers are kept 
in a sealed envelope until the contest closes. Each 
person entering the contest writes the answers on 
the program itself, backed up by his or her name 
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and address, after which he or she hands it over 
to the pay-box girl. As many correct answers are 
received in nine cases out of ten, the first ten cor- 
rect letters opened are awarded the prizes. The 
winners are allowed to purchase building mate- 
rials up to a certain amount, provided they pay for 
the labor involved, and make purchases with the 
remaining advertisers—all without cost, of course. 


Reduced Size of the House 


Motion picture exhibitors, in common with pub- 
lishers in general, have felt the pinch of the in- 
creased cost of paper, ink and other printing 
materials. Not a few theaters that formerly dis- 
tributed house organs up to twenty pages, now 
seldom issue them with more than eight pages. 
Some even comprise four smaller pages minus the 
outside advertising they formerly carried. The 
survival of the fittest holds good in the present 
case, for far too many exhibitors sold their adver- 
tising space for less than what it cost them. Be- 
cause of their quantity rather than quality policy, 
they lacked the courage to charge more when the 
time came—or, perhaps, they knew their program 
was so poorly gotten up that it wasn’t worth more. 
Anyway, the building materials dealer should pay 
the increased price with the knowledge that it is 
worth it. : 
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How Motor Trucks Compare 
with ‘Teams 


By M. B. 


try generally, and the increased cost of doing 

business, it is natural that the retail lumber 
dealer has been, and still is, doing quite a lot of 
figuring on the subject of overhead expense. There 
are a number of items to be considered to arrive 
at the proper cost of handling lumber at retail, but 
the item foremost in my mind is the cost of delivery 
to the trade. 


() eve to the unsettled condition of the coun- 


Cincinnati Dealers Use Both Team and Motor Delivery 


Practically all of the dealers here in Cincinnati 
use both the old and new method of delivery, mean- 
ing, of course, team and motor delivery. The ques- 
tion has been brought up a number of times in our 
local meetings to ascertain which of the two men- 
tioned deliveries proved the cheapest and most effi- 
cient, with the result slightly in favor of the team. 
’ I learn, however, upon close investigation of the 
matter that there is a truck for every delivery, and 
that the conclusions reached in our general discus- 
sions were not altogether correct. 


*Secretary Cincinnati Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club 


Eutsler * 


For example, I give you figures submitted by one 
of the largest retail sash and door concerns in the 
country, covering a period of three years. It seems 
that this company has been very diligent in keeping 
its cost accounts, and according to its report the 
teams have slightly the better showing, they hav- 
ing cost $3,228.10, as compared to $3,714.82 for the 
trucks for the same period, and for delivery of 
practically the same amount of stock. 

It is, of course, understood that the above fig- 
ures do not cover the original investment, either 
in teams or trucks, but cover only the actual cost 
of maintenance and operation. 


Truck Mileage Double That of Teams 


Now, while it is true that the teams delivered 
as much stock as the trucks at a little less cost, it 
develops, in running the matter down, that the 
mileage covered by the trucks was nearly double 
that of the teams; therefore I maintain, notwith- 
standing the actual amount of money paid out, that 
the best results were obtained from the trucks. 

First, because, had the teams been compelled 
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to make the long deliveries made by the 
trucks they would have been able to de- 
liver only about one-half the amount of 
stock; and besides, the cost on the long 
haul would have been proportionately 
more because of lack of speed by the 
teams, thereby necessitating fewer de- 
liveries at a higher cost. 


Again, I find in a number of cases that 
the style and capacity of the truck are 
not adapted to and not intended for the 
purpose for which the truck is used. One 
dealer with whom I am familiar, and 
who has his deliveries on the most effi- 
cient and scientific basis, uses nothing 
but trucks, but he uses them the way 
they were intended to be used. 


For instance, he operates a 5-ton truck 
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for his heaviest deliveries, a 244-ton for 
medium deliveries, and a 1%%-ton truck 
for light and general utility work. Up 
until three years ago this company used 
nothing but teams, and was satisfied 
that it was getting the best results ob- 
tainable; but since adopting the trucks, 
and using them constantly for three 
years, nothing could induce the company 
to return to “old Dobbin.” 


Dealers Should Give Truck Delivery an 
Impartial Trial 


I think the experience of this particu- 
lar company is true of all. There are 
numbers of them who, having never tried 
motor delivery, are satisfied, and yet, 
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could they be persuaded to give the truck 
delivery an impartial trial, would un- 
doubtedly meet with the same success as 
the up-to-the-minute company referred 
to above. I find, too, that a goodly num- 
ber are not installing trucks on account 
of the initial investment. 

While it is true that a good truck will 
cost slightly more than two good teams, 
it will, as demonstrated by the sash and 
door company, cover double the mileage; — 
therefore, the original investment is less 
in proportion to results obtained than 
the teams. 


I conclude, therefore, by saying that 
from an economic, efficient and patriotic 
point of view, it is to your best interests, 
Mr. Retailer, to motorize your business. 


AS SEEN BY THE MAN ON THE ROOF 


CONSERVATION 


“Ts your wife cutting anything out?” 
“Yes, a new dress.” 


THE USUAL ANSWER 


Dealer—I see that one of your helpers 
has enlisted in the army. 

Mason—Yes, and if they ever send him 
after the Germans he will come back and 
say he couldn’t find ’em. 


BUT THE TENANTS WILL 


Stenographer—The boss is going to 
offer a prize of five dollars for the best 
name suggested for that new apartment 
building. 

Bookkeeper—I suppose he couldn’t use 
any of those he called it while he was 
building it. 


SIMPLE, WHEN YOU UNDER- 
o SLANDSIT 


- A large blueprint, covered with a mass 
of straight and curved and dotted lines, 
figures and symbols, had been found on 
a prisoner, and was now being examined 
critically by the chief of the secret serv- 
ice and his assistants; but they were un- 
able to make it out. 

“It looks to me,” said the chief, “like 
it was the groundplan of one of our large 
munitions plants. You observe that here 
is the main building, here the magazines 
and storage warehouses, the railroads 
running into the plant here, and here 
the tenements where the employees are 
housed. However, we will call in Jones, 
one of our men who used to be in the 
building business and had to work from 
a good many of these things. Hey, 
Jones!” 

Jones came in, and the blueprint was 
spread out before him. “It is somewhat 
intricate,” said the chief, “but maybe 
you can tell us what it is.” 

“Hasy,” replied Jones. “It’s an archi- 
tect’s drawing of a dormer window.” 


WHEN YOU’RE DOWN 


When you’re down on your luck 
And the bottom you’ve struck, 
When you’re down to the hardpan of 
earth, 
When you’re slipping a bit 
And at last you have lit 
Where there isn’t much music or mirth, 
Then remember, my lad, 
That when matters are bad 
They are often beginning to mend— 
That the good things at first 
Often came to the worst, 
And it all will be right in the end. 


So hang on like a pup; 
Don’t you ever give up; 
Don’t you say you are beaten 
through; 
So hang on like a man 
To your purpose, your plan, 
And just say you will do it, and do. 
When yov’re slipping a bit, 
And the bottom you’ve hit, 
Pull the harder, with every ounce. 
You may slip some again 
But keep kicking, and then 
When you get to the bottom 
bounce! 


and 


you'll 


CEMENTING THE TIES 


Pastor—That cement block manufac- 
turer would like to have the choir sing 
something appropriate at his wedding. 

Leader—Why not “Little drops of 
water, little grains of sand’’? 


THE PLEASURE IS ALL HIS 


The Man Next Door—I see that a lead- 
ing automobile manufacturer has quit 
making pleasure cars until after the war. 

The Man Who Owns One—I didn’t 
know he ever made any. 


v0 HEY:LL NEED IT 


“What' do you suppose the kaiser is 
thinking’ of, anyway?” 

“T guess he is trying to start a build- 
ing boom in Europe.” 


CAL, THE CARPENTER, SAYS: 


A jack-of-all-trades seldom takes a 
ten-spot. 

The old days weren’t better—you were 
younger. 


The first man up a ladder didn’t start 
on the run. 

“Within easy walking distance” covers 
a multitude of real estate. 


We always seem to do the most work 
for the least money. 


Treat a lie like a nail: 
and nail it. 

Just when some fellows are within 
striking distance of a better job they 
strike. 

Trying to get rich quick is like ham- 
mering a screw instead of driving it. 

Starting a bad habit is like a split in 
the end of a board. 

It’s a good veneer that isn’t swelled by 
moisture and a good man by flattery. 

I used to know a one-armed paper- 
hanger, and I still wonder how he did it. 


Probably Eve was as excited over Eden 
as the bride over the new bungalow— 
but no more. 


There is nothing in life as pleasant as 
memory—unless you are charging off 
some bad accounts. 


When some well-dressed guy looks 
down on me I remember the relative use- 
fulness of wall-paper and tar. 


When a woman cries or a man lights 
his pipe the other side of the argument 
is licked. 

Pick fruit as soon as it is ripe, and 
bank a check as soon as you get it. 

The man who comes within an ace of 
something forgets that next to the ace 
is the deuce. 

My boy has'asked me to give him an 
allowance; I was glad when my dad 
allowed me Saturday afternoon. 

There is only one thing to do with a 
sliver in your hand or a kicker in your 
crew. 


Find the head 
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New Equipment That Will Interest Builders 


FLOOR surfacer for use on floors 
of cement, composition, marble, 
mosaic, terrazzo, etc., is shown 
in Fig. 1. It is called the Amer- 
ican Heavy Duty Floor, Surfacer, and is 
manufactured by the American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Company, 521 South 


Fig. 1—American Heavy Duty Floor 
Surfacer 


A new type of cut-off table has been 
brought out by the Crescent Machine 
Company, 206 Main Street, Leetonia, 
Ohio. Although the machine is primarily 
designed for cutting-off purposes, it can 
also be used efficiently for ripping, 
grooving and dado work. The part of the 
table shown on the left side of the saw, 
Fig. 3 is 22 x 30 in. in size. The table on 
the right hand side of the saw is 8 x 30 
in. and is held in place by two screws; 
this part of the table will slide sideways 
for changing saws, and to admit dado 
heads. The swinging arm is hinged on 
heavy trunnions fastened to the frame 
and is counterbalanced with a spring so 
that it will come forward easily with a 
touch and swing back quickly when the 
cut is made. It can be set for full stroke 
or short stroke of any length or locked in 
stationary position for ripping or 
grooving. 

A concrete mixer especially adapted 
for small jobs or for detail work on 


with this machine. There is ample clear- 
ance under the steel blades so that the 
drum can be easily cleaned. Instan- 
taneous discharge of the entire batch is 
possible. The machine is well built 


throughout. 


- An easily portable gasoline builders’ 
is a machine which the builder 


B 


hoist 


Fig. 2—-Wonder Portable Concrete Mixer 


Fig. 3—Crescent Table Cut-off Saw 


St. Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio. The fea- 
ture of this machine is a double disc, 
which is claimed to have the ad- 
vantage of running the discs in op- 
posite directions so that they offset 
the tractive effect of each other, thereby 
making it possible to apply a heavy load 
to the discs and giving them great cut- 
ting capacity. There are two pairs of 
gears used on this floor surfacer, and 
they are located high up from the floor 
out of reach of dust and are further 
protected by cast iron guards that com- 
pletely encase them. Universal joints 
are placed between the discs and the 
upright shafts that drive them. These 
joints form a double hinge which is said 
to automatically apply the pressure 
evenly over the entire discs and permits 
them to adjust themselves to any irreg- 
ularities of the floor. Flexible guards 
form tight casings around the joints. 


Fig. 5—The Wonder Builder’s Hoist 


big jobs is shown in Fig. 2. 
the Wonder Junior Concrete Mixer, and 
is manufactured by the Waterloo Cement 
Machinery Company, Toledo, Ohio. It 
is said to be handy and easily portable. 
This mixer is charged from the material 
pile on one side and discharged direct 
into barrows or forms on the other side. 
Mortar as well as concrete can be mixed 


It is called ° 


Fig. 4—No. 131 Variety Saw 


can put to profitable use in these days 
of labor searcity. The Waterloo Cement 
Machinery Corporation, Waterloo, Iowa, 
has developed a new model of builders’ 
hoist called the Wonder Builders’ Hoist. 
It is said to be especially adaptable to 
the operation of single and double cage 
elevators, has facility in speed and load 
capacities, and has a one lever control 
of reversing operations in both direc- 
tions. The hoist is equipped with build- 
ers sheave and also a winch-head. The 
hoisting drum and elevator sheave are 
independent of each other. Two expand- 
ing band friction clutches enable the 
operator to run either the hoist drum 
or the elevator sheave in either direction 
at will, and makes possible the three fol- 
lowing operations: Drum alone may be 
revolved in either direction with sheave 
stationary, sheave alone may be revolved 
in either direction with drum stationary, 
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both drum and sheave may be operated 
together in either direction. The winch- 
head runs independent of drum _ or 
sheave. These hoists, which are shown 
in Fig. 5, are built on the duplicate part 


Na 
Ry 


Fig. 6—The I. B. Saw Rig 


system, which permits complete inter- 
changeability for quick repair part pur- 
poses. 

A new model No. 1381 variety saw has 
been brought out by the Hall & Brown 
Woodworking Machine Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. The general appearance of 
this machine is shown in Fig. 5. It is 
a medium sized, heavy, substantial ma- 
chine, embracing some important new 
features. The table is of iron, and 
measures 39 x 40. It may be adjusted 
to any angle up to 45 degrees, the ad- 
justment being made by a segment oper- 


‘In Many cases. 
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grooving heads to be used when desired. 
For regular ripping or cross-cutting, this 
opening is filled with a wooden plate. 
The regular equipment consists of one 
rip-saw gauge and two miter cross-cut 
gauges, one 14-in. rip and one 14-in. 
cross-cut saw and a full set of wrenches. 


A saw rig equipped with a band saw 
is shown in Fig. 8. It is termed the 
Eveready Saw Rig and is manufactured 
by the Oshkosh Manufacturing Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis. The addition of the band 
saw is a new feature which has been. 
brought out recently and which is stated 
to double the usefulness of the Eveready 
The band wheels are 
24 in. in diameter. The main frame is 
all cast semi-steel, with heavy ribbing 
to give most strength with as little 
weight as possible. The table is also of 
cast semi-steel and may be used for 
cutting bevels up to 45 deg. The saw 
rig is equipped with the regular attach- 
ments and a hollow chisel mortiser. The 
band saw feature of -this new model 
may be attached to any of the older 
Evereadys by merely boring four bolt 
holes. 

A type of hoist which is built in both 
single and double drum types set up on 
timbers 4 x 6 x 84 in. long, with skid 
42 in. wide, is shown in Fig. 7, the double 
drum type being shown. It is of a type 
manufactured by the Brown Clutch Com- 


Fig. T—A Builder’s Hoist 


ated by a worm drive. Two dovetailed 
grooves are provided for miter cross- 
cut gauges, which are adjusted clear 
across the table. An opening in the 
table, 5 in. wide x 18 in. long, allows 


pany, Sandusky, Ohio. The spool of the 
drum is 6 in. in diameter and 17% in. 
between the flanges, and carries about 
1500 ft. of 3% in. wire cable. The drum 
is loose upon the shaft and carrier or 
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hooks can be returned to the hoist with- 
out effort upon the part of the operator. 
The flanges are 24 in. in diameter. The 
floor space over all less the skid is 36 x 
50 in. This hoist has a guaranteed ca- 
pacity of 2500 lb. The regular equipment 
furnished for this hoist consists of a 
winch head, 10 ft. of chain and 36-tooth 
sprocket upon the hoist and 6-tooth 
sprocket for the engine shaft. The chain 
has a working strength of 2500 lb., al- 
though heavier chain and sprockets can 
be supplied extra if desired. 

A small saw rig especially adapted to 
meet the requirements of the small 
builder has recently. been brought out by 
the Whitman Agricultural Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. It is termed the I. B. Sultan 
Saw Rig and is shown in Fig. 6. It is 
33 in. high from the floor to the table 
top and is constructed of iron and steel. 
The rated horsepower is 3% hp. A 
gravity blower is provided with each saw 
rig, ample provision being made to carry 


Fig. 8—Eveready Saw Rig 


away all sawdust from the saw. Non- 
adjustable safety saw guards that re- 
quire no setting and which work auto- 
matically regardless of the varying 
thicknesses of the lumber used are also 
provided. The sanding wheels have a 
safety lapping device and means for 
quick adjustment in renewing the sur- 
face of the wheel. The saws used are all 
of Disston manufacture. 
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New Catalogs of Interest to the Trade 


Wood Bottom and Iron Planes.—Pub- 
lished by Sargent & Company, 53 Water 
Street, New Haven, Conn. Contains a 
description of various types of planes. 
Describes and illustrates. the planes 
manufactured by this company. 


The Best in Facing Bricks.—Published 
by the Beaver Clay Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Galilee, Pa. Contains colored 
plates showing the colors in which this 
company manufactures bricks. Special 
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Any of these catalogs will be 
furnished by the manufacturers. 
Or, if you prefer, we will see that 
you receive any that you desire. 
Just check the catalogs you want, 
tear out the page, and mail it to 
Building Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York. 
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shapes are also shown. Several brick 
mantels and fireplaces are shown in col- 
ors. Miscellaneous information concern- 
ing various styles of bonds in brickwork, 
sizes of mortar joints, etc., is also con- 
tained. 


The Beck Vertical Files.—Published by 
Eugene Dietzgen Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Contains information concerning files for 
filing drawings, tracings, blue prints and 
sketches. A variety of files are illus- 
trated and described. 
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A Stucco Coated House with an 


NE of the most interesting things 
about the residence of Mr. O. H. 
Hanson is the arrangement of the 
hall and stairs. A vestibule, which 

is a feature considered essential by many 
in northern climates, shuts off the hall 
from the entrance. The hall itself is pri- 
marily a connecting link between the liv- 
ing room, dining room and stairs. Being 
treated as such, it gives an unusual sense 
of spaciousness as one enters the house, 
for this extra space is practically incor- 
porated with the adjoining rooms, and 
especially the living room. 


The stairs, as shown in one of the ac- 
companying illustrations, are practically 
in a recess of the living room, the peculiar 
arrangement illustrated being possible by 
the excellent planning of the hall in con- 
nection with the living room. : 


The service portion of the house is kept 
well away from the living portion, as a 
glance at the accompanying floor plan 
will show. An entrance to the right of 
the stairs leads directly into the pantry, 
through which communication is estab- 
lished with the kitchen. The pantry can 
also be entered directly from the dining 
room. This arrangement means _ that 
there are two doors between either the 
hall or dining room and the kitchen, so 
that odors from cooking will not readily 
be carried to the other part of the house. 
The entire arrangement of this first floor 
is well worth studying. 

The accompanying drawings, which are 
direct reproductions from the architect’s 
working drawings, show the various de- 
tails of plan and design, so that comment 
thereon is unnecessary. 

According to the specifications of the 
architect, the footings were composed of 
large stones 4 in. wider each side than 
the foundation wall, and 8 in. thick. 
These were thoroughly cemented _ to- 
gether. 


Interesting 
Floor Plan 


The foundation walls are of stone, laid 
in cement mortar. The walls above grade 
were built of selected fieldstone. The 
joints of the exposed walls above grade 
and those of the chimneys were raked 
out and pointed with tinted cement mor- 
tar. The outside walls from the footing 
course to the grade line had the joints 
pointed and the wall was then given a 
thick coat of hot tar, which acts as a 
waterproofing. 


The joints of the walls exposed in the 
cellar were thoroughly pointed with ce- 
ment mortar. The cellar floor was con- 
structed of a 1:2:5 concrete mix laid 
3 in. thick, and received a 1-in. top dress- 
ing. The sills are of bluestone 4 in. 
thick and extend 2 in. into the walls each 
side. 


The walls were well pointed up around 
door and window frames so as to make 
all parts tight. The chimney was con- 
structed of hard burned common red 
brick. Above the roof it was built of 


selected fieldstone. The flues were lined 
with terra cotta, a 13 x 13-in. flue being 
used for the fireplace, a 9 x 13 for the 
boiler and a 9 x 9 for the kitchen range, 
the latter flue being run through to the 
basement with a connection for a laun- 
dry stove. The range and furnace flues 
were provided with clean-out doors. 


The framing timbers were of spruce, 
the sizes of the principal members being 
as follows: 


First floor joists 2 x 10 in., second 
floor joists 2 x 8 in., attic joists 2 x 6 in., 
all placed 16 in. on centers. The rafters 
are 2 x 6 in. placed 24 in. on centers. 
The studs are 2 x 4 in. placed 16 in. on 
centers. The floor joists for the front 
and rear porches are 2 x 6 in. and placed 


The Stairway, as It Appears from the Living Room 
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A Large Fireplace Is One of the Fea- 
tures of the Living Room 


The Rear Elevation is Interesting 


Below is a View of the Dining Room 
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24 in. on centers. The sill is 4 x 6 in. 
in dimension and was well bedded in 
cement. The girder in the basement is 
built up of three 2 x 10-in. joists, well 
spiked together. 


The first tier joists were leveled and 
let into the sill. Floor joists were 
doubled under all partitions running the 
same way. All headers and trimmers 
were doubled. The floor joists butting 
against the girders were supported on 
2 x 4-in. pieces spiked to each side of 
the girder. The second floor joists are 
carried upon 2 x 4-in. plates, well spiked 
to the studs. 


Partitions were built of 2 x 4-in. studs 
set 16 in. on centers. The plates of the 
openings consist of doubled studs. The 
floorbeams were cross-bridged with 1 x 
3-in. stuff. The roof was covered with 
% x 2-in. hemlock boards, spaced 5 in. 
on centers. Over these were applied 
18-in. red cedar shingles laid 5 in. to 


The Living Room, Looking Toward the 


Front Door 


the weather, and given one brush coat 
of Cabot’s stain after laying. The ridge 
of the main roof is built up of shingles. 


The walls were sheathed with % x 
9-in. tongued and grooved shiplap yellow 
pine.. Over this was placed Neponset 
building paper, well lapped and run 
around all cracks and openings at win- 
dows, doors, cornices, etc., so as to ren- 
der them air-tight. Wood lath spaced 
9 in. on centers was placed over this. 
To this was applied Roebling 24-gauge: 
galvanized metal lath, lapped at least 
1% in. and nailed with staples. Over 
this was applied three coats of cement: 
stucco. 


The outside trim is of cypress, painted: 
three coats at completion. 


The floors of the front and rear 
porches are of tongued and grooved 
Oregon fir. They are ceiled with %-in.. 
x 2%-in. tongued and grooved double— 
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Second Floor Plan, Scale 1/16” = 1 ft. 
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Rear Elevation, Scale 1/16” = 1 ft. 


beaded North Carolina 
boards. 

The brackets at the end of the gables 
are of 3 x 8-in. stuff, well anchored into 
the building. 

Where the living room and. dining 
room bays project over ethe founda- 
tion, the cold was kept out in the fol- 
lowing manner: Planking % in. thick 
was cut in between the floor joists 3 in. 
from the top. Over this was placed 


pine ceiling 


cinder concrete up to the top of the 
joists. 

The vestibule is floored with 1-in. 
white hexagonal tile laid in cement. The 
front entrance door is of oak. 


The main stairs are provided with a 
bottom newel 8 in: square with molded 
cap and base. The rail is 2% x 3 in., 
treads are 1% in. thick, rises are % in. 
thick and provided with a %-in. cove 
molding under the nosing of the treads. 


SSS ee -—— Fheem__ pee 


Floors throughout the house are 
double. The sub-floor is composed of %& 
x 8 in. hemlock tongued and grooved sur- 
face boards. The finish floor on the first 


_ story is of % x 2%-in. oak, which at 


completion was given one coat of paste 
filler and two coats of Supremis. The 
finish floors in the kitchen and second 
story are % x 2%-in. edge grain tongued 
and grooved Alabama pine, which at 
completion were given two coats of 
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Supremis, A %-in. round molding forms 
the finish between the walls and floor. 

Trim on the first floor is of chestnut, 
which was given one coat of stain, one 
coat of shellac and one coat of deadlac. 
Trim in the second story is of fir, which 
was given three coats of paint and two 
coats of eggshell enamel. Doors on the 
first floor are of chestnut and on the 
second floor are of birch. Trim and 
doors in the pantry and kitchen are of 
cypress. 

The ceiling in the living room has 3 
x 7-in. built-up beams. At the junc- 
tion of the walls and ceiling 3 x 3-in. 
beams were placed to form an attractive 
finish at this point. 

The interior walls were given three 
coats of plaster, which was applied over 
spruce lath spaced not more than three- 
eighths of an inch apart. The joints of 
the lath were broken every tenth course. 
Steel corner beads were used on all ex- 
posed angles. Metal lath was used at 


Windows and Trim in Din- 

ing Room Bay. Seat, Plate’ 

Shelf and Strips for Plaster 

Panels Originally Proposed. 
Scale 4"i1= 1 ft. 


the intersection of brick and stud walls. 
On each side of the living room fire- 
places bookcases were built in, these 
being glazed with leaded glass. A built- 
in seat is placed in the bay window. 

The dining room is provided with a 
plate shelf. The kitchen and pantry are 
provided with built-in dressers and cup- 
boards. The hearth is composed of ce- 


Typical Interior 
Door and Trim, 
Sizes Shown on 
Plans 
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Elevation and Section of 
Cupboards in Pantry, 
Sttiema a= Loft. 


Front Vestibule 
Door 


ment, which was laid over a 3-in. con- 
crete fill. A gas water heater and a 
Richardson & Boynton range were pro- 
vided. 


Metal lath was applied to the walls 
of the bath room to a height of 4 ft. 
6 in. Over this was placed cement, which 
was well scratched to receive 3 x 6-in. 
white semi-glazed tile. The junction of 


At the Left is the 
Elevation and Sec- 
of Fireplace, 
Bookcase and Win- 
dow in Living Room. 
Scale 4” 178: 


At the Right Is 
Beam Ceiling, Win- 
dows, Trim, Seat, 
and Bay in Living 
Room. Scale 4” = 
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Front of Main Stairs from Living Room, 


Scale 14 t ft. 


wall and floor was finished with a cove 
molding so as to form a neat finish. The 
top of the tile wainscot was finished 
with a wood cap. 


A vacuum cleaner constitutes one of 
the features of the house. 


The house is provided with hot water 
heating apparatus. The roof drainage 
is taken care of by 5-in. heavy galvan- 
ized iron gutters, hung with Berger 
hangers, spaced not more than 30 in. 
apart. The leaders are 3 in. in diameter 
and are of corrugated galvanized iron. 
Flashing is of Argo brand, I.C. tin, 
which was given two coats of metallic 
paint on each side. 

This house is located in Larchmont 
Gardens, New York, and was built for 
Mr. O. H. Hanson in accordance with 
plans and specifications prepared by W. 
S. Moore, 30 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City. The contracting builder 
was John New, 26 Union Street, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


A HOLLOW TILE CHURCH 
FOR THE SUBURBS 


In the description of “A Hollow Tile 
Church for the Suburbs,” contained in 
the January issue, the roofing material 
was erroneously specified. Flexatile 
Diamond Pointed slab shingles, manufac- 
tured by the Heppes-Nelson Roofing Co., 
Dept. A, 1011 Kilbourne Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., was the material used. 


Fig. 1—Elevation of the House Before Remodeling 


vation of an old but sound two-story 

frame house which it was necessary 

to enlarge in some way in order to 
‘gain more chamber accommodation. 


Of course, the ordinary and simplest 
way to do this would have been to build 
on an “ell” extension or addition, either 
on the ends or rear. Unfortunately, there 
was not sufficient available room on the 
two 25x50-ft. lots on which the building 
was situated to extend it on the ground 
level. So, after much discussion, it was 
decided by the architect that the only 
possible way to get the rooms was either 
to lift the house from below and build a 
basement story under it or to raise up 
the roof and insert a third story on top of 
the existing second story. 

The latter plan having been adopted, 
orders were given to go ahead and the 
job was proceeded with, as follows: 


ik Fig. 1 readers will observe the ele- 


The construction of the old roof and 
its condition were first carefully studied 
over to ascertain if it were in a fit state 
to withstand the strain of the raising. Its 
design being of old form, it was strength- 
ened by nailing on reinforcing braces and 
struts, as shown by. Fig. 3. This being 
well and thoroughly done, the whole 
house was sawn through the outside walls 
just below the cornice on the line A B in 
Fig. 1 and C D in Fig. 3.. Iron and oak 
wedges were driven in the saw kerfs of 
every 2x4 wall stud and all the corner 
and intermediate posts to keep the hand 
saw’s kerfs open, as the roof’s weight 
might bind them. 


In the meanwhile, the entire interior 
rooms had been shored up from the 
cellar from floors to ceilings on each 
story and longitudinal or fore and aft 
4x6-in. timbers laid on top of the top 
plates of the upper partitions and up- 
rights and on these were placed pump 
screws, one at each end as indicated in 
Fig. 2. Also the chimney and project- 
ing caps were cut off to the face lines of 
the brickwork. One man, a carpenter, 
was placed at each screw and on the sig- 


nal of a whistle from the foreman, each 
mechanic turned a half turn, quickly and 
gently lifting the roof from its position. 
As the saw cut gradually widened and 
opened, oak wedges and blocks: were 


This is the description of an un- 
usual job of remodeling. It is a | 
thoroughly practical outline of the 
manner in which the work was 
done, as told .by one of those in 
charge of the operation. 

Other readers of “Building Age” 
undoubtedly have also shared in re- 
modeling jobs, and we will gladly 
pay for any practical articles tell- 
ing how such work was done. 


driven or set in on every second stud and 
on corners to secure the full bearing and 
guard against any possibility of sagging 


or slipping. Also the 
spirit level was _ con- 
stantly applied and 
watched in order to keep 
the whole fabric in per- 
fect equilibrium, for it 
must be remembered 
that the underlying 
structure was of the 
semi-balloon type of 
framing so that the ut- 
most caution and vigi- 
lance had to be used in 
proceeding with this 
rather unusual and diffi- 
cult operation. 


Having been. slowly 
and gradually raised up 
to the required height 
to gain the desired story, 
temporary, strong 2x4- 
in. diagonal braces were 
nailed on from the new 
third story tier of 2x8- 
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How a Two-Story House 
Was Remodeled Into 
a ‘hree-Story 


A Practical Outline of the Manner 
in Which the Work Was Done 


By Owen B. Maginnis 


in. floor beams, as shown by the: dotted 
which were slid in when space 
permitted, resting on and being well 
spiked to the original wall plates of 
the second story. Also a temporary 
floor for scaffolding was set on these 
beams for the men to work on. In a 
similar way, the raised roof was diag- 
onally braced longitudinally, the braces 
being nailed to the new corner posts 
and wall studding on the inside so as 
not to interfere with the placing of 
the outside sheathing. This was of 
tongued and. grooved planed _ boards, 
also later nailed on diagonally for extra 
strength. 


All the work of the new story was 
mostly done from the new third story 
floor with the exception:of the sheath- 
ing, clapboarding and outside trim and 
patching, which the carpenters did from 
outside portable bracket scaffolds. 


This alteration, although of great risk 
and an experiment in the fact that it is 
rarely done in frame house construction, 
was a complete success, having been 
brought to completion without a single 
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Fig. 2—Detail of Raising Gear 
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Fig. 3—This Shows How the Extra Story Was Added 


accident or a man hurt. But luck and 
good weather contributed much, as the 
days were gentle without any heavy 


rains or storms to threaten or injure the 
old building or strain it out of plumb or 
make it unsafe. 


How Did Wall Board Originate? 


Here Is Some Interesting Information Concerning the 
History of This Popular Material 


By Joseph A. Poesl 


ALL BOARD, as we know it to- 
day, was probably invented by 
a certain R. G. Adams of 


Grand Rapids, Mich, in or 
shortly prior to the year 1884. At any 
rate, he was granted a patent on built- 
up panels made by inserting a piece of 
cloth between an even number, usually 


two, sheets of wood pulp board and unit- 
ing them with adhesive. In his patent 
brief Adams states that his invention is 
intended for building and manufacturing 
purposes. He claims therein that while 
large wood panels are costly, his panels 
possess cheapness, stability, and the ca- 
pacity to hold paint without danger of 
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checking, splitting or warping. Identi- 
cal claims are now made for wall board. 

However, it is quite evident that this 
inventor did not realize the one great 
possibility of this product of his in- 
genuity: the displacement of lath and 
plaster. The fact that it was named 
“panel” would seem to convey the im- 
pression of exclusive use for panels in 
wainscoting and furniture panels, in- 
stead of wood. It is very unlikely that 
the feasibility of its ever displacing lath 
and plaster for walls and ceilings was 
even considered at that time. 


Another wall board of a radically dif- 
ferent nature was patented ten years 
later. It consisted of a core of wood 
faced on either side with pulp or straw 
board. In those years, though, it was 
not designated by the term “wall board”; 
it found its greatest use, if not only use, 
for the ceilings of railway coaches. Now 
it is wall board to both maker and con- 
sumer. 


Not long after the advent of this wood- 
and-paper board another wall board came 
on the market. It was made somewhere 
in Maine and was a board that closely 
resembled a most popular wall board of 
to-day: that which is constructed of pure 
wood fiber and marketed under three or 
four great brands. Yet, notwithstanding 
the fact that at least two other wall 
boards preceded it, the belief that it was 
the original is still entertained by a few 
persons. One thing about it is certain, 
however, and that is it was the first board 
whose principal function was the interior 
finishing of walls. Despite this, “wall 
board” as a suitable appellation appar- 
ently did not occur to the makers, inso- 
much as it was sold as “panel board.” 
Nothing has been seen or heard of it for 
years, so it is evidently no longer in 
existence. 

The year of 1906, or thereabouts, 
brought forth the first pulp board to be 
called “wall board.” Its purpose was to 
supplant lath and plaster, wood panel- 
ing, matched boards and metal ceilings, 
wherever these wall coverings were em- 
ployed; this purpose has never been 
changed. Thereafter wall board after 
wall board appeared for sale in quick 
succession until now it would not be 
difficult to mention nearly thirty differ- 
ent boards offhand. 


The term “wall board” in itself may be 
properly applied to any fabricated com- 
position or other board used as an in- 
terior wall covering and is sufficiently 
substantial to produce a rigid wall. This, 
of course, excludes wall paper and light 
cord boards. Neither is the special 
paper forming the screens or sliding par- 
titions in Japanese houses wall board. 

That is why I hardly believe that wall 
board was utilized by the Japanese as 
far back as 600 A. D. In my researches 
I have never been able to discover the 
use of anything but a heavy paper in 
Japanese house construction. : 

We now make a most interesting part 
of this little history. We are about to 
decide whether England or America de- 
serves the honor of having originated 
wall board. From what already has been 
written, it would appear as if no question 
could be raised as to our right to it; 
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but if we include papier-mache in the 
category of wall boards, as some would 
have us do, we most surely relinquish 
all our claims and grant whatever glory 
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there is in it to our brother across the 
sea. 

That papier-mache has been employed 
as wall board is hard to gainsay. As 
far back as a century it was used as 
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such, for we may gather from such reli- 
able source as the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica the knowledge that in 1772 Henry 
Clay of Birmingham, England, secured 


a patent for a method of preparing 
papier-mache in such a manner that it 
could be used for coach building, for 
door and other panels, and for many 
furniture and_ structural purposes. 
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Moreover, soon after the application of 
this material to architectural decoration 


was patented. 
Because wall board is now, and has 
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been for some time, used for the ceilings 
of railway coaches, for door panels, for 
furniture and structural purposes, the 
claim that papier-mache in certain forms 
is wall board is heavily favored. Conse- 
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quently we can say that we are only the 
originators of the name by which wall 
board is known. 


Nevertheless, the wall board industry 
belongs to America by virtue of develop- 
ment and production, for there are only 
about three wall boards manufactured in 
Europe and a few more in Canada; the 
remainder are the products of the United 
States. 

It is pretty difficult to make a definite 
distinction between some wall boards and 
paper. Wood pulp wall board is com- 
prised of almost exactly the same in- 
gredients as the paper on which our 
newspapers are printed. The difference 
lies in the methods of manufacture. 
Those other wall boards of this class that 
are made of old newspapers, straw, rags 
and the like contain just what is in 
most pasteboards; and surely pasteboard 
is paper. 

Now, paper has been for years the sub- 
ject of the inventor’s genius in number- 
less attempts to discover how it may be 
made to serve for glass, cloth, plaster, 
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and so on. Success has rewarded their 
efforts in not a few instances, for we 
now drink from paper cups, use paper 
waste baskets, put paper on our roofs, 
wear paper clothes (in Japan); paper- 
filled railway-coach wheels carry us from 
coast to coast, statuettes and picture 
frames help to ornament our homes. It 
is said that even an entire church in 
Europe is built of this remarkable mate- 
rial in the form of papier-mache. 

A material was patented some twenty- 
five years ago, built up of sheet metal 
overlaid with paper on both sides, for the 
construction of buildings, railway tun- 
nels and railway carriages. In addi- 
tion, about ten years earlier a patent 
was granted for an improved flooring or 
plain weather-sheathing consisting of 
four sheets of heavy paper pasted to- 
gether. The inventor claimed that it pos- 
sessed all the rigidity, durability and 
ability to resist abrasive wear that is 
found in any of the soft woods. 


Yet wall board is not a substitute for 
any wall covering, although it may be 
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a substitute when used in the capacity 
of furniture panels and for the many 
kindred purposes, particularly on ac- 
count of its economy. In the same sense 
water paint is not a substitute for oil 
paint. Interior walls were plastered 
long before wood paneling came into 
favor; yet the latter is not a substitute. 
Like wall board, it was better suited to 
certain requirements. Frequently it was 
selected purely as a matter of taste and 
rejected as a matter of economy. In 
fine, any material which has a distinc- 
tive field of usefulness, be it large or 
small, is not a substitute for those mate- 
rials which it may eject as a result of 
its particular fitness in that field. 


No reference has been made to plas- 
ter board for the reason that it is not 
wall board, though used mostly as a wall 
covering. There is a sharp distinction 
between the two. That is in the fact 
that wall board is a finished wall cover- 
ing, whereas plaster-board is not; it 
requires a thin coat of plaster to con- 
ceal the joints between the boards and 
to finish off the entire surface. 


The Rights of an Architect 


When an architect is engaged his con- 
tract of employment, if in writing, is 
just like other contracts of employment 
and the laws governing it are, of course, 
the same. 


Oftentimes, or even perhaps in the ma- 
jority of cases, however, the whole con- 
tract by which an architect is retained is 
included in a few words, such as when 
he is told to “Put your suggestions on 
paper,” ‘Make some sketches” or “Go 
ahead.” 


The fact that there is no formal writ- 
ten document in a case like this does not 
mean that the architect is not entitled 
to compensation. In a case like this his 
engagement can be very favorably com- 
pared to the engagement of an attorney 
or of a physician, and, as in those cases, 
the law implies a promise on the part of 
the builder to pay what the services are 
reasonably worth. 


In the case of an architect the contract 
for the erection of the building is very 
important, when his duties are to be 
ascertained, and he must exercise that 
care and skill which he has bound him- 
self to observe. The custom and usage 
of architects also is important in certain 
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All readers are invited to ask 
= any questions that will help them 
=: solve any legal difficulty that they 
may be in. Our legal adviser, 
George Kaiser, will answer direct 
by mail and give his opinion as to 
the correct procedure. Such of the 
questions and answers as are of 
general interest to the trade will be 
published in these columns. 


All inquiries must be accom- 
panied by the name and address of 
the correspondent, so that he may 
be answered direct or that he may 
be requested for further informa- 
tion if necessary to the intelligent 
answering of his question. No 
names will be published, cnly ini- 
tials or a nom de plume. Remem- 
ber that this service is free to sub- 
scribers. 

Address Legal Department, 
Building Age, 243 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 
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cases where the architect’s skill or dili- 
gence are called in question. 


The preparation and submission of 


plans in competition for prizes or upon 
the understanding that he shall be em- 
ployed to carry them out if approved, 
give the architect no claim for compen- 
sation unless he is successful or receives 
the required approval. So, too, when 
plans are accepted conditionally upon the 
happening of an event, such as “the 
forming of a golf club” and the like, he 
is not entitled to pay for his work until 
the club is organized or the condition has 
been met with. 


If the condition is that a “loan must 
be successfully made” or “if we can erect 
the building for $50,000,” the result is 
the same: If the loan cannot be made or 
the building cannot be erected for that 
amount, the architect cannot recover for 
his services, and the time and labor put 
in on the work-are wasted. 


The plans when accepted, unless there 
is the usual reservation of ownership by 
the architect, become the property of 
the builder. After the work has been 
completed, however, it has become the 
universal practice of architects to keep 
their plans, and the question of their 
right to do so has apparently never been 
successfully questioned. 


The fact that an architect is a pro- 
fessional man imposes a liability upon 
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him which he would not be subjected to 
if he were an ordinary clerk, laborer or 
employee. 

A person who offers his services in any 
professional capacity contracts with his 
clients that: 


First. He has the reasonable degree 
of skill ordinarily possessed by others in 
the same profession and commonly re- 
garded as necessary. 


Second. That he will use ordinary care 
and skill during the course of his em- 
ployment in the work he is engaged to 
do. 

Third. That he will use his best judg- 
ment in applying his skill and will be 
careful and diligent. 

These representations apply only to a 
man’s own profession, and if a person 
sees fit to employ an architect to tend 
him during sickness in place of a doctor 
or to engage a physician to conduct a 
case in court, while aware of the fact 
that the architect is not a doctor and that 
the doctor is not a lawyer, he is, of 
course, himself responsible for whatever 
unskillfulness is shown. 


When a professional man is engaged to 
do the work of his own profession, how- 
ever, he is liable in damages for his un- 
skillfulness or negligence. 


There is no warranty on the part of an 
architect or any other professional man 
that he is always absolutely correct in 
whatever he undertakes or that he is ab- 
solutely accurate in all his work. The 
lawyer may lose a case and say that he 
did the best that he could do; the doc- 
tor’s patient may die and he is satisfied 
if he can say that there was no remedy 
that he knew of that he failed to try, 
and the architect guarantees neither the 
permanence of the building or the per- 
fection of his plans. He is not called 
upon to do so any more than the doctor 
is required to guarantee a cure or the 
lawyer to warrant the winning of his 
case. 


When it is contended that an architect 
exhibited a want of skill in the cours: 
of his employment or a want of due care, 
it is up to the person making the asser- 
tion to prove it. 


Only reasonable care and diligence in 
the. exercise of his skill and knowledge 
and the use of his best judgment are re- 
quired in the course of his employment. 
The architect must exercise both, how- 
ever, for no matter how skillful he may 
be he is responsible if he is negligent or 
dishonest in the exercise of his skill. Of 
course there is another very important 
obligation under which professional men 
are placed—that is to be honest. 


If the architect omit any of the fore- 
going he can be held responsible for his 
omission, and the person whom he repre- 
sents as a client need have no special 
agreement to that effect in order to avail 
himself of the carelessness, unskillful- 
ness or dishonesty. 

Exceeding authority, taking unneces- 
sary risks and failing to do things which 
he has promised to do are good examples 
of want of care which will impose lia- 
bility upon the architect who does or 
omits to do what is reasonably required 
of him. 
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Defective plans, defective foundations 
and defective chimneys are examples of 
unskillfulness for which the architect is 
liable and may have to pay damages to 
the builder. 


The builder may offset the damages 


suffered against the amount due the ar- - 


chitect in cases like these. 


If Prevented from Completing Work, 


Contractor Can Recover 


It was recently decided in the New 
York Supreme Court that a contractor 
who is prevented from completing his 
contract through no fault of his own but 
by the person who employs him, may 
recover for the work he has already done. 
The Court stated that the value of his 
services, up to the time he was prevented 
from continuing work, would be the full 
contract price, less the cost of complet- 
ing the work. 


When Materials Are Not According 


to Specifications 


It was decided in a recent case that 


when suit is instituted to foreclose a me- 
chanic’s lien the fact that the architect 
has power ‘‘to determine the construction 
and meaning of the drawings and speci- 
fications” gives him the right to decide 
which shall govern in case of conflict be- 
tween them regarding window sills and 
door glass. 


Suit had been instituted by a con- 
tractor for the balance due for building 
a house. 


The owner contended that the work 
had not been done according to the con- 
tract. 


The Court, deciding in favor of the 
contractor, held that as there need only 
be a substantial compliance with the 
contract and as omissions and deviations 
were not due to bad faith but could be 
conveniently remedied and paid for by 
deductions from the contract price, the 
contractor was entitled to judgment even 
if he had used a different kind of locks 
from those specified in the contract. 


Can Sub-Contractor Waive Right to 
Mechanics’ Lien? 


From A. H., New York.—Is it possible 
for a sub-contractor to waive his right 
to a mechanic’s lien in New York? I 
know it is done in Chicago and St. Louis, 
but how about New York? 

ANSWER:—A person of full age and 
sound mind can waive a mechanic’s lien, 
and after it has once been waived it can- 
not be revised. 

A sub-contractor whose contract with 
the principal contractor contains a stip- 
ulation that no lien shall be filed on his 
account is bound thereby, and cannot ac- 
quire a lien. 


Can This Bill Be Collected ? 


From J. S. & S. J. R., Virginia.—We 
have a case now pending in court which 
will probably be decided during the third 
week of February. 
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The evidence is this: —— of this 
place contracted to erect a bungalow 
complete for $5,700. On his securing 
this work he employed us to do certain 
parts of this work, such as brick, con- 
crete, stuccoing, plastering, tile setting, 
etc. At certain stages of the work the 
general contractor was to receive a cer- 
tain part of his contract, four instal- 
ments to be paid at completion. We 
completed the brick work and stuccoing 
and had only received $300 from the con- 
tractor and he had received two pay- 
ments. So we informéd the owner that 
contractor was not coming across with 
his proper payments, and we would have 
to hold her responsible for balance due 
us. This was verbally. She advised us 
to complete her work and she would see 
us paid or become responsible, and on 
these grounds we completed all her work, 
including plastering and _ decorating, 
which ran our bill up to $1,150. But, be- 
fore the building was completed, the 
architect and owner decided the con- 
tractor was not pushing the work satis- 
factorily and, taking advantage of a 
clause in the contract to the effect if 
work was not being pushed satisfactorily 
to take it out of the contractor’s hands 
and have house completed, after which 
all bills being paid, the residue, if any, 
to go to contractor. But instead of bal- 
ance for him, the contractor, there was 
a balance on wrong side of ledger of 
about $2,000. Though we felt no un- 
easiness about our account as we had 
the owner’s promise, we made out item- 
ized bill and carried it to the owner. 
She refused to pay,.denying her promise, 
or if she did promise it was not intended 
to carry any further than the price of 
amount as stated in contract, $5,700. 
We have a witness as to her promise to 
us. The contractor has nothing in his 
own right. We have brought suit against 
the owner for the amount of $829. There 
are several mechanic’s liens, and her at- 
torney is trying to pool all these inter- 
ests. We contend ours should be inde- 
pendent and are making a fight to that 
end. There is a balance of contract 
money to be paid out. The amount is 
$315, while when all claims are pooled 
and allowed they will be about $2,000. 
We are aware we failed to comply with 
the letter of the law, yet our attorney 
says he is confident of collecting his 
claim, placing his fee at $100 if he col- 
lects or $25 if he fails—J. S. & S. J. 
Reynolds, Va. 


ANSWER:—The estimated charges of 
your attorney are moderate enough for 
the amount of work he will have to do. 


Have you any reason to doubt his 
judgment? If not, why not place your- 
self entirely in his hands. He is cer- 
tainly the person best qualified to advise 
you because he is on the ground where 
all sources of necessary information are 
readily accessible. 


In a case like this all BUILDING AGE 
can say is, see it through. Don’t be 
bluffed out of your money without a 
fight. A written agreement, of course, 
would have put you in a better position, 
but why not make the best of it without 
it now that it is too late to remedy the 
fact that you haven’t got it? 
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How to Find the Proper Size Wood Beams for 


Various Spans A Set of Handy Tables Which Will Show the 


HE ordinary carpenter or building 
contractor often does not know 
how to accurately figure the 
strength of wood beams or girders 
in connection with various frame con- 
structions. He is therefore generally 
obliged to consult either an engineer or 
an architect who understands architec- 
tural engineering. As a rule, especially 
if the contractor calculates the size joists 
himself, the result is that the beams used 


Builder How He Can Quickly Calculate the 


Proper Size Wood Beams for Various Classes of Structures at a Glance 


By W. A. Giesen, Architect 


TABLE I—EQUALLY DISTRIBUTED SAFE LOADS AND MAXIMUM SPANS OF WOODEN BEAMS 


are either too light or too heavy. 


spacing than necessary is used. 


Gen- 
erally either a larger size or a closer 


With the price of lumber as it is to- 
day, carpenters, contractors and those en- 
gaged in the business of erecting frame 


structures cannot afford to install larger 


timbers than are actually necessary to 
carry the weights imposed upon them, for 
by so doing a large sum of unnecessary 
money may be spent. 


The following tables are intended as a 
guide for those who should know the size 


of timbers to be used for various spans, 


spacing and loadings. 


They are intended 


to help the builder get better and more 
economical construction as regards his 


joists. 


TABLE II—EQUALLY DISTRIBUTED SAFE LOADS AND MAXIMUM SPANS 


PLACES OF 
RESIDENCE Pusiic BUSINESS 
BumLvines, ; ASSEMBLY, BraLpines, ‘ 
Cass oF BUILDINGS DWELLINGS, OFFICE ScHooL THRATRES, FACTORIES, Roors 
TENEMENTS, BuILpINGs BUILDINGS CHURCHES, Srorsgs, 
Erc. Dance-HAatis, STORAGE 
Erc. 
Dimen- 12% 16” 12” 16” 12% 16” 122 ee Ge iW 16” 127 16” 
Material sions on C. | on C..| on C. | on C. | on C. | on C. | on C. | on C. | on C. | on C. | on C. | on. 
Long leaf yel-| 2”x 6” 14/-6” | 12’-6” | 12’-6” | 10’-6” | 11’-6” | 10’-0” | 10’-0” | 8’-6” | 9/-6” | 8-0” | 15’-0” | 13’-0" 
low pine | 2”x 7” 16’-6” | 14’-6” | 14’-6” | 12’-6” | 13/-0” | 11’-6” | 12’-0" | 10’-6” | 11’-0” |~ 9’-6” | 17/-6” | 15'-0” 
Waco 19’-0” | 16-6” 16’-6” | 14’-6” | 15’-0” | 13’-0” | 13’-6” | 11’-6” | 12’-6” | 11’-0” | 20’-0” | 18-6” 
| exo” 92'-0” | 19’-0” | 19’-0” | 16’-6” | 17’-0” | 15’-0” | 15’-0” | 13’-0” | 14’-0” | 12’-0” | 22’-6” | 19’-6” 
| 9%x10” | 24’-0” | 21’-0” | 21’-0” | 18’-6” | 19-0” | 16-6” | 17’-0” | 14’-6” | 15/-6” | 13’-6” | 25/-0” | 22’-0" 
| Ox12" ."s 95/-0” 25'-0” 99'-0” 93/-0” | 20’-0” | 20'-6” 17'-6” 19’-0” 16’-6” oh 26’-0” 
|) D1 4? AEP, coi eae 25'S OMA sacra 93/-0” | 24’-0" | 20’-6" | 29’-0" | 197-07 | ..... |] ..--- 
DOSE TERN e a il ecog gsc ost 27'-0! | 23'-67" | 25/<67 1) 22-07 as eran eee 
Spruce 255555) eee 12’-6” | 10’-6” | 10’-6” | 9’-6” | 10’-0” | 87-6” | 8-67 A. 756% | 80% eee 13 -0” | 11’-0” 
2"x Wiad 14’-6” £2262 12/=67, 11'-0” Kee” 1070" 10’-0” 9/-0” Q’-6” Bie 15’-0” 13’-0” 
Pe Oty 16’-6” | 14-6” | 14-6” | 12’-6” | 137-0” | 11’-6” | 11’-6” | 10’-07 | 11’-0” | 9/-6” | 17’-0" | 157-0" 
rp at 19’-0” | 16-0” | 16’-0” | 14-6” | 15’-0” | 13’-0” | 13’-0” | 11’-6” | 12’-0” | 10’-6” | 19-0” | 17’-0" 
|, 2°xi0" 91'-0” | 18-0” | 18/-0” | 15/-6” | 16’-6” | 14’-6” | 14/-6” | 12/-6” | 13’-6” | 11’-6” | 21’-6” | 19-0” 
; | "x12" 25/-0” DB 21'-6” 19’-0” 20-0” 17207 | 1 7G 15’-6” 16’-6” 14’-0” 26’-0” 23°07 
2”x14” 97'-0"” | 25’-6” | 25’-6" | 22’-0” | 23’-0” | 20/-0” | 20/-6” | 18’-0” | 19’-0” | 16’-67 | ..... 26’-0” 
TOME cele tice || nen | eau 25’-0” | 26’-0” | 23/-0” | 23’-6” | 20’-6" |.21’-6" | 197-07 10 sare eects 
| =a 
Short. leaf yel-| 2”x 6” 16” 1 10'-0” | 10-0") S207 9 Okan aa | Si-O Wess.) a eee 12’-0% | 10’-6” 
low pine Pah Vis 196" |) 11-6" | 117-6) 10!=0" ||) 10°67 1" 97267 0-62 er 0. sl Oana 14’-0” | 12’-0” 
ihe chee 15’-0” | 13’-0” | 13’-0” | 11/-6” | 12’-0” | 107-6” | 10’-6” | 9/-6” | 10’-0” | 8’-6” | 18’-0” | 14’-0” 
MOF 17'-0” | 15’-0" | 15’-0” | 13/-0" | 13/-6" | 11’-6” | 12’-3” | 10’-6” | 11’-6” | 9’-6” | 18’-0” | 15’-6” 
| 2x10” 19-0” | 16’-0” | 16’-6” | 14’-0” | 15’-0” | 13’-0” | 13’-6” | 11’-6” | 12’-6” | 10’-6” | 20/-0” | 17’-0” 
"x12" 93’-0” | 20’-0” 20'-0” 17’-0” 18’-0” 15’-6” 16’-0” | 14’-0” 15’-0” 13’-0” 24’-0” D1".0” 
2x14” 26’-0” | 23’-0” | 23/-0" | 20-0” | 21740” | 18/-6” | 19-0” | 16’-6” | 17’-6” | 15’-0” | 26-0” | 247-0" 
2”x16” laos | 267-0" | 26-07 41'2350" 22-07 eet oe | 21"-6” || 18’-6” | 20'-0%) 27-07) ene 26’-0” 
| { 


oF WOODEN BEAMS 


Piaces or | 


| 
| | 
| RESIDENCE Pusuic BUSINESS | 
| BUILDINGs, ASSEMBLY, Bumtpines, | 
Ciass oF Bumpines | Dwetiines, | OFFICE ScHoou THEATRES, Factorizs, | Roors 
TENEMENTS, BorLpInes BurILpINGs CHURCHES, STORES, 
Etc. ew | STORAGE | 
TC. 
| | 
_. | Dimen- | 12759" 16>} 112" |! 16% 9) 12" tere 12". | 16" | eth one 
Material | sions | onC. | onC. | onC. } oa C. | onC. | onC. | onC. | on. | onC. | onC. | onC. | onC. 
| | | | 
— | | | | | = 
Long leaf yel-|  3”x 6” 18’-0” | 15’-6” | 15’-6” | 13’-6” | 14’-0” | 12/-6” | 13’-0” | 117-0” | 11’-6” | 10’-0” | 16’-0” | 147-6” 
low pine | 3"x igs | 21’-0” | 18’-0” | 18’-0” | 15’-6” | 16’-6” | 14’-6” | 15’-0” | 13’-0” | 14’-0” | 12’-0” | 19-0” | 17’-0” 
| 3x 8" 24’-0” | 20-6” | 20’-6” | 18’-0” | 19’-0” | 16’-6” | 17’-0” | 14’-6” | 16’-0” | 13’-6” | 21’-6” | 19’-0” 
| 3x y 26’-6” | 23'-6” | 23/-0” | 20’-0” | 21’-6” | 18'-6” | 19’-0” | 16’-6” 17’-6” | 15’-0” | 24’-0” | 217-6” 
| 3’x10" 30-0” | 26’-0” | 26’-0” | 22’-6” | 23’-6” | 20’-6” | 21’-0” | 18’-0” | 19’-6” | 17’-0” | 27’-0” | 24’-0” 
| 3x12" hiss" i|\Crdereneremel aera | 27’-0” | 28’-6” | 24’-6” | 25’-0” | 227-0” | 237-6” | 20-6” | 32-60 noano7 
| aa Joopere | sees ee teee coe tea | cee rir: 29'-6” | 25’-6” 27'-0” 23'-6". || eee eee 
X16) ee eee ee eee tscere'e St low ccecsar [ene Se een || Meeertet Aeeen ts BHO) 27-07, ee 
i | | fovveee | eee 
Spruce 3’x 6” | 1567 1 13’-67 9) 137267 1) 11726" 1) 12/26" 4) 10CEZ itt OOO 0/0 8’-67 1) 1407 tet 262 
Soxe, 18’-0” | 15’-6” | 15’-6” | 13’-6” | 14’-6” | 12/-6” | 137-0” | 11/-0” | 12’-0” | 10’-0” | 16’-6” | 14’-6” 
3"x 8” 20’-6” 18’-0” 18-07 15/-6” | 16’-6” 147-07 14’-6” 12eGn 13’-6” 11°67 | 18%35% 16-6” 
| 3"x 9” 23’-6” | 20’-0” | 20’-0” | 17’-6” | 18’-6” | 16’-0” | 16’-6” | 14’-0” | 15’-0” | 13’-0” | 21’-0” | 19/-0” 
3”x10 26’-0” | 22’-6” | 22’-6” | 19’-6” | 20-6” | 18’-0” | 18’-0” | 16’-0” | 17’-0” | 14’-6” | 23’-6” | 21’-0” 
3 "x12" ee. <2 27'-0" 97" .(y 93/<07 24'-6” a1 0" 99120” 19-0” 20’-0” 17/=6” 28'-0” 25'-0” 
reg es ee Pee cre Cae Sate, 28’-6” | 25'-0” | 25’-6” | 22'-0” | 23'-6” | 20’-6” | 33/-0” | 29'-0” 
| 37x16" 641), eeealierennt ideale se geweanle ere 29'-Oreieoo 0 e21 20" | 23/26" | tons eee 
— ==) | | | | 
Short leaf yel-| 3’x 6” | 14’-0” | 12-0” | 12’-6” | 10’-6” | 11’-0" | 10’-0” | 10’-0" | 8'-6” | 9/-0” | 8’-0" | 13-0” | 11’-6” 
low pine 3"x te 16’-6” | 14’-0” | 14’-6” | 12-6” | 11360” | 11’-6” | 11'=§7 10’-0” iO” | Q/-6” 15’-0” 13/-6” 
| 3"x 8” | 19’-0" 16’-6” | 16’-6” | 14’-0” | 15’-0” | 13/-0” | 13’-6” | 11’-6” | 12’-6” | 10’-6” | 17’-0” | 15/-6” 
| 3x ” | 21’-0" 18’-6” 18/-8” | 16’-0” 17'-0” 14’.67 15/-0” 13’-0” 14’-0” 12’-0” 19’-0” 17'-0” 
| 3x 1 or | 23 eit 20’-6" | 20'-6” | 18’-0” | 18/=6” 16’-0” 17-0" 14’-6” 15'=67 13’=6” ) 1/-6” 19/-0” 
3%x12” 28’-0' 24’-6 24’-6” 21'-0” | 22’-6” | 19’-6” | 20’-0” | 17’-6" | 18’-6” | 16’-0” | 26’-6” | 23’-0” 
mie STs laceee | 28’-6” | 25’-0” | 267-6” | 23’-0” ria one sia es | 29/-6” | 27’-0” 
6 Iss ieceweell| Jae eee Unt Sys ate lt) & Cetera aera ‘| - a Ue eae leben 2 


Perhaps the best method of telling the 
reader how to use these tables is to pre- 
sent actual examples. 


How the Tables Are Applied 


Example: What size beams would be 
necessary for use in connection with a 
residence, the span between the bearing 
walls being 20 ft.? 


Assume that long-leaf yellow pine is 
to ‘be used, and that 2-in. joists placed 
16 in. on centers are handiest. This 
would bring the problem into the scope 
of Table 1. It is necessary to find the 
depth of joist. 

Find the heading ‘Residence Build- 
ings.” It will be noted that this heading 
is subdivided into 12 in. and 16 in. on 
center spacings. As we are going to use 
a 16-in. spacing, we glance down this col- 
umn until we come to the figure nearest 
to the required span. We find 20 ft. mid- 
way between 19 ft. and 21 ft., so decide 
to follow the size indicated for a 21-ft. 
span. It is always better to take the 
number greater than the required span 
rather than the number less than the re- 
quired span. 


Now read to the left, ond under the 
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column headed “Dimensions” we find that 
a 2 x 10-in. joist is adequate. 

With a 12-in. spacing of joists the table 
shows that a 2 x 9-in. joist would be 
strong enough. 
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ments, Etc.,” “Office Buildings,” etc., is 
that each of these classes of buildings 
should be designed to bear a maximum 
load peculiar to the particular class of 
structure. As the load for each class 


TABLE IJI—Sare LOADS IN POUNDS PER SQUARE Foot EQUALLY DISTRIBUTED ON 
Woop BEAMS SPACED 16 INCHES ON CENTERS 


SPANS IN FEET P83) 9 [101 411 12 


13 | 14 | 15 


18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 26 


oth 


| 
Dimen- | | 
sions 

| 


6 ar 


| 
| | 


| 


Ox 6” 
Ox Wie 
2x 8” 
2x Q’ 
2”x10” 
9x19” 
Q"x 1 4” 
2”x16” 


Long leaf yellow pine 


57) 
1600 lbs. per sq. in. 


77 
101 


817 
'1067 


128 110 96 
157, 136 119 
297| 176 171 
309 267 233 204 


i 
a 
ae 
49 43) 37) 
67, 58 


87| 76, 


104 
150, 


404 348 303 267, 


"x 6” 
Oe Te 
"x 8” 
2”x 9” 
o"x1 0” 
2x12” 
O"x14" 
2”x16” 


Spruce 
1200 Ibs. per sq. in. | 


| 
| 
{ 


| 


Short leaf yellow pine| 2”x 6” 


113 
153 
200 
253 
313 
452 
613 
800 


94 


89 72) 
121| 98 
158) 128 
200) 162 
247) 200) 
355| 288 
483) 392. 
632) §12| 


COcn 
Lomo) 


43) 37) 32) 28, 
58, 50 43 38) 
76| 65) 57| 50! 
96 83 72 63] 
119 102 89) 78| 
171 147) 128) 112 
232| 200| 173 152, 
304 261 227 200 


74, 60 


31| 27; 23] 21| 


O"x Fd 
2x 8” 
2" 9! 
27x10” 
2”x12” 
2x14” 
| 2x16" 


1000 Ibs. per sq. in. 127 
167 
211 
261) 
| 375| 
510) 
| 667) 


101, 82) 
132) 107| 
167 135 
206 167 
296, 240. 
405, 327) 
527) 427! 


Note.—For 12 in. 


centres, add 14 to above values. 
For 20 in. 


centres, deduct 14 from above values. 


If spruce were to be used, we would 
refer to that part of Table 1 headed 
“Spruce.” By the same process as just 
described for long-leaf yellow pine, we 
would find that 2 x 12-in. joists, placed 
16 in. on centers, would be necessary for 
a 20-ft. span. If the joists were spaced 
12 in. on centers, 2 x 10-in. joists would 
be used. 


For short-leaf yellow pine, the table 
would show us that 2 x 12-in. joists would 
be necessary, either for a 16-in. or 12-in. 
spacing. Therefore the 16-in. spacing 
would undoubtedly be used as being more 
economical. 


If a school building was to be built and 
the contractor desired to learn the proper 
size joists for a 16-in. span with long- 
leaf yellow pine joists, spaced 16 in. on 
centers, the same method would be fol- 
lewed. Only he would refer to the col- 
umn headed “School Buildings.” Glancing 
down the column headed ‘16 in. on Cen- 
ters,” he would find that 2 x 10-in. joists 
would be necessary for a 16-in. spacing 
and that 2 x 9-in. joists would be neces- 
sary for a 12-in. spacing. 


Table 2 gives the same information 
when 3-in. joists are to be used, and the 
method of procedure is exactly the same 
as for 2-in. joists, just indicated in the 
description of Table 1. 


The object of using the headings, 
“Residence Buildings, Dwellings, Tene- 


| 142 123, 107) 
193 167 145 128 
| 253 218 189 167) 148) 


42| 37| 
55, 47| 
69 60) 
85 74 


32| 28 
42 


74) 


93 / 
113, 101 


91) 
119 


131 


For 3-in. beams, add 1 to the above values. 
For 1-in. beams, take 14 off the above values, 


of buildings varies, the size of joists must 
be varied to meet the requirements. 


For these tables the joist sizes for resi- 
dence buildings, dwellings, tenements, 
etc., have been calculated on a basis of 
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60 lb. per square foot; office buildings, 
80 lb. per square foot; school buildings, 
95 lb. per square foot; places of public 
assembly such as theaters, churches, 
dance halls, etc., 120 lb. per square foot; 
business buildings, factories, stores, 
storage places, etc., 140 lb. per square 
foot, and roofs at 55 lb. per square foot. 
These figures include both live and dead 
loads. 


Long-leaf yellow pine is based upon a 
safe stress of 1600 lb. to the square inch; 
spruce upon 1200 lb. to the square inch, 
and short-leaf yellow pine upon a safe 
stress of 1000 lb. to the square inch. 


The live load is the load due to furni- 
ture, people, etc. The dead load is the 
weight of the construction itself. 


These tables can be used without 
hesitancy in the best practice, as they 
are calculated strictly in accordance with 
stresses called for in Chapter 5 of “The 
Code of Ordinances of the City of New 
York,” or what is more generally known 
as “The New York City Building Code.” 


For convenience, Tables 3 and 4 are 
given herewith. Table 3 refers to 2-in. 
joists and Table 4 to 3-in. joists. These 
tables give the safe load that various 
sized joists will bear for certain spans. 
The spans in feet are given at the top of 
the tables, and it is merely necessary to 
glance along from the column “Dimen- 
sions” (giving the joist sizes) to the 
length of span in order to find out the 
safe load. 


For instance, suppose it is necessary 
to find out what safe load a 2 x 8-in. 
joist will carry on a 14-ft. span. Taking 
the column “Dimensions,” at the line 2 
x 8, we glance across until we come to 
the column ‘14 ft.,” and find that 87 lb. 
per square foot is the safe load. 


TABLE IV—SAFE LOADS IN POUNDS PER SQUARE FooT EQUALLY DISTRIBUTED ON WooD 
BEAMS SPACED 16 INCHES ON CENTERS 


SPANS IN FEET | 8 | 9 | 10] 11} 12 


13/14 


Dimen- 


Material sions 


ore 6” 
3"x 4 jk 
: 3"x 8” 
| 3’x 9” 
3”x10” 
3”x12” 
| 3’x14” 
3x16” 


Long leaf yellow pine 


_ 
f=) 
XS 


30) .. 
40| 37 
53} 48 
67, 61 
83| 80) 
120, 108 
162) 149 
211] 194 


3"x 6” 
3"x Yad 
| 3% 8” 
| 3"x oO” 
3”x10” 
3"x12” 
3”x14” 
3”x16” 


w 
or 
a 


108) 97) 39 
148) 132| 120 
192/176 160 


Short leaf yellow pine| 3”x 6” 
3"x td 
3x 8” 

Y 
pao” 
3x12” 
3x14” 
37x16” 


63| 
90, 82) 74 
123| 111) 101 
160) 145 132 


85) 
111| 103 


284! 250! 
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An Experience in Cottage Building 


What a Builder Ran Up Against 
When He Tried to Work from 
Ready Made Plans 


By Orris Kellar 


The Cottage as It Appeared When Completed in Spite of the Plans 


for the benefit of the craft—I have just forgotten 

who he was—told how the technical man loved 
to meet a practical man who understood technical 
terms. I have no doubt this is true. but how 
many of you practical men love to meet the tech- 
nical man who can be practical as well? 


The job which I have just finished brought this 
idea to me so forcibly that I have decided to write 
something about it for the readers of the BUILDING 
AGE. I am sending blue prints just as they were 
given to me from which to do the work, and here 
I would remark that the plan was not drawn by 
some ‘kid’ who had taken a correspondence-school 
course, but by a ready-made plan concern which 
makes a business of furnishing plans and bills of 
materials to those who desire them. The lumber 
company with which I did business has yards lo- 
cated in several towns and villages in three states, 
and furnishes for a stated sum the plans and all 
building materials except hardware, paint and 
plumbing. 

About the first thing I do when I have a build- 
ing of this size or style to figure on is to grab 
the scale rule and start for the stairway. If there 
is any trouble on this job you will find part of it 
there. 

Yes, sir, I found it! Seven and a half foot run 
and 914-ft. rise. Some ladder, all right! But then 
the second floor was only an attic, unfinished, so 
perhaps it would do. Then I found a loose leaf 
which said, “Second floor redesigned.” Here was 
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a hall, three bedrooms and three closets. A stair 
then with a 6-in. tread and an 8-in. riser was 
clearly out of the question so with the scale rule I 
began a systematic search for errors from the base- 
ment up. 


The next one I found was at the top of the base-- 
ment stairs where a 2 ft. 8 in. door was swung be- 
tween partitions set 3 ft. on centers. The detail 
cabinet work in the kitchen would not fit the floor 
plan, so I proceeded to the second floor that had 
been “redesigned” and found a nightmare for a 
week afterward. The bedroom at the end of the 
hall was all right and the hall partition set 4 ft. 
on centers, which made a nice wide hall for a small 
house. But the bedroom at the left of the hall was 
so narrow that you could not put a bed in it with- 
out setting it tight against the wall, in front of the 
windows, and even then you could not get the closet 
door open. The-ceiling was only 5 ft. 6 in. high at 
the plate and one corner of the closet door would 
have to be sawed off before it would shut. The 
opposite bedroom was large enough to get a bed 
into it but the ceiling was the same height and the 
closet door could not be more than 38 ft. 6 in. high. 
The detail of the porch shows:a 22-ft. span with 
two 2 x 10’s spiked together and no trussing of 
any sort. 

I took the plans back to the owner and pointed 
these errors out to him. He hitched up the little 
Ford and we went to the lumber yard. Strange to 
say, no one, not even my competitors, had discov- 
ered that there was anything wrong in the plan. 
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The lumber company allowed us to make what 
changes were necessary and they would stand the 
material bill.. 

We had a saddle washer made to fit the point of 
the rafters and drop a %-in. rod down through the 
pocket of the mullion window to the porch soffit to 
support the center of the 22-ft. span. 


We kept the outside walls the original height and 
dropped the second-floor joist 6 in. We set the hall 
partitions 3 ft. on centers and extended each out- 
side dormer wall 1 ft. We put in four windows at 
the top of the stairs, lathed and plastered the closets 
and made a pretty respectable second story of it, 
except the ceilings are low. 


_ We made some other changes, also. We left out 

the laundry tubs and built a cupboard under the 
drain board; built a wood lift and put the hot-water 
boiler above it. We put sliding doors between the 
dining room and the living room with bookcases 
between the living room and the den. 


After the contract was signed I asked the lum- 
bermen if there would be extra stuff enough to 
make some saw horses. No, there would not, but 
there would be plenty to finish the job. 


“Yes, sir,” they said, “there will be just enough 
of everything.” 

“Why, this material-has been figured and checked 
by three experts!” so they told me. I knew they 
must be “experts,” for that is a great deal closer 
than I can figure. But they were so confident about 
it that they agreed to allow me to finish the job 
before they received any money. : 

The specifications said that the joists should be 
doubled under all bearing partitions. Had I done 
so, I would have had nothing left for headers around 
the openings. For a few days everything went along 
nicely, and then we ran out of 2 x 4’s. In fact, we 
were about 1100 ft. short before we were through. 
The shiplap for the sub-floors and rough siding 
came out pretty nearly even. They had sent 18-ft. 
stuff for the rafters and barge boards, which was 
about 51% in. too short for the rafters and nearly 
a foot for the barge boards, after the plumb cut 
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was put on them. The barges on the dormers were 
also short. 


We had nearly a 1000 ft. of roof sheathing that 
we did not need but we had only 220 ft. of V-ceiling 
where we needed 1300. We used ceiling on the 
rafter ends and out to the barge boards. 


We sent back for six bunches of shingles. We 
used rustic in the place of lap siding and had about 
200 ft. more than we used; also about the same of 
flooring. 


There was nothing for the sill course running 
with the bottom of the windows so we got that out 
by hand. We were short one window. We needed 
56 sash weights and they sent us only 22. 


We had 360 lineal feet of outside door jambs but 
nothing for the inside. The casing and base were 
figured pretty close but 1 x 6 for heads, etc., was 
lacking to the extent of 350 ft. 


’ There was nothing at all for the kitchen work. 
Numerous other small things such as moldings, 
etc., would fall short from a few feet to a hundred 
or more, or may be overrun that much. 


The lumber company made up the deficiencies 
and kept a smiling face—most of the time. I do 
not know where the fault lies, but evidently some 
one made a mistake, and as they were to put the 
entire bill in one car it was very annoying to keep 
sending to the local yard for the things that were 
short. 


I have sometimes wondered if the quantity sur- 
veyors we hear about figure everything exact or if 
there is enough extra that a fellow dare make a 
pair of saw horses. 


The doors leading to the basement shown on the 
right elevation of the cottage were added to the 
original drawings; otherwise the outside was built 
in accordance with the blue prints. 

I might say that in connection with the lumber 
company in question which makes a specialty of 
furnishing plans and bills of material, that it was 
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my first experience. The house is well built, with The inside trim is fir, stained a light oak, then 
all the conveniences that generally go with that style given a coat of shellac and one of varnish. The 
of dwelling, and is the first house in this Neck-o’- outside has two coats of paint except the shingles, 
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the-Woods to be furnished with electric lights. It which have one coat of oil and Venetian red, toned 
is fitted with the “Delco” system. It has full base- with black in some places. The cost of the cottage 
ment with concrete floor. as here described was about $1,900. 


How a Successful Builder Frames 


the Barns 


He Builds 


A Practical Description of the Manner in which- the 
Work Is Done 


HILE every builder may have his own par- 

y \ ticular method of executing a certain piece 
of work, there is the possibility that it is 

not always the most rapid and economical as re- 
gards time consumed, material used and labor re- 
quired. He is without doubt most anxious to know 
what experience has taught others in regard to 
various phases of the building business, and he is 
therefore likely to be interested in the instructions 
which are here presented for framing and raising 
what is known as a Shawver Plank Frame. It is 
the system of barn construction which has been ad- 
vocated for so many years by John L. Shawver & 
Brother, Bellefontaine, Ohio, and represents the 
results of a wide and successful practice in this par- 
ticular line of work. While the various members 
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The Barns Are Framed Like This 


of which a barn bent consists are familiar to the 
practical man, it may be interesting to the car- 
penter who aspires to become a contracting builder 
to note the names by which these members are 
designated in the interior bent of a Shawver plank 
frame as here shown. 

Referring to the drawing the members marked 
1, 1, 1 are the posts of. the basement, 2 are girders, 
3 braces, 4 sill of superstructure, 5 post, 6 purlin 
post, 7 roof support, 8 collar beams, 9 sub-support, 
10 star, 11 main tie, 12 brace, 13 and 14 ties, 15 
purlin plate, 16 main plate, 17 rafters. The in- 
structions are as follows: 

The foundations may be walls or pillars, but in 
either case should be solid and substantial. 

These walls or pillars may be of stone, brick, 


building blocks, or concrete, stone and concrete be- 
ing preferable. 

The foundations must be perfectly level and in 
good shape to receive the wood work. 

If a basement barn, the basement may be built 
of square timbers or of plank. In either case there 
should be sufficient posts and girders to support the 
floor above and weight placed thereon. 

The girders should extend lengthwise of the 
building in all cases, and the basement must be well 
braced. 

The end braces of basement should enter the sill 
of the basement as well as the sill of the super- 
structure. 

If the basement is constructed of plank, follow 
the model in every detail. 

When the basement is complete build one of the 
end bents with its sills in position on basement and 
the rest of the bent extending outward on tempo- 
rary piers. 

Allow 2 in. on either side for the side timbers: 
and allow 2 in. on top of posts for the plates. 

Should any of the planks be over 2 in. thick, size 
down to the required thickness. 

The sills of the superstructure should be sized 
down to some given width at all points where rest- 
ing on wall sills or girders, and the upper surface 
made true to receive the flooring. 

Be careful to get the bent built perfectly square,. 
using line and triangle 6 ft., 8 ft. and 10 ft. 

Secure each intersection with three or four No. 
20 spikes, and if three or more pieces intersect at 
same point add one or two No. 60’s. : 

Secure the stiffeners to the inner plank of the 
post before the post is secured to the bent, using 
No. 60’s not over 2 ft. apart. 

When the end bent is completed build the next 
bent directly on top of it to save time in “squaring” 
up” and to avoid danger of “getting out of square” 
while building. 

Remember that the outside of the main posts are 
“face side,’ while the inside of the purlin posts are 
“face side.” ' 

The upper side of the roof supports are ‘face 
side’; the lower edge of the collar beams and the 
stays are “face side.” 

The shoulder that supports the purlin plates are 
made by cutting down 4 in. into the purlin posts. 
on the line with the roof supports, then cut at right. 
angles. The stays are put on at right angles with 
the roof supports. 

The purlin plates are usually placed so that the 
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space between the plates and the purlins is three- 
fifths of the total distance from plate to comb or 
peak or nearly so. Place half-inch bolts at the 
points marked with a “dot’’ on the drawing. 

If a loft is to be put in, place the necessary joist 
bearers in bent as shown in model, observing that 
top of joist bearers are “face side.” 

If decks are desired over driveway, place neces- 
sary joist bearers in bents that adjoin the drive- 
way. 

When this bent is completed place rollers 4 in. in 
diameter beneath the posts and slide the bent over 
on the basement till its sill comes to its proper 
place. 

Level it up to avoid any strain; then proceed to 
build next bent directly on top of it, being careful 
to keep it perfectly square. 

Many make the mistake of using timbers too 
light for the purlin plates, and when these sag the 
roof is out of line. 

When post facings are found in bill of materials 
these are to be used to face the inside edge of all 
purlin posts that are free from sill to purlin plates. 
The facings are seldom used if joist bearers are 
inserted for lofts or decks. 

When all the bents are made, cut the side timbers 
of selected, straight and even thickness plank. 

Raise first the bent last made, using guy ropes to 
steady it. Plumb it with care from both sides of 
the structure. Stay it securely with long plank 
that will keep it in position. 

Raise the next bent and place plates; then raise 
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the next bent and place plates, etc., just as before. 

When all bents are up, place side sills, nailers, 
intermediates, braces, cap plates, purlins, couplings, 
etc. 

When slate is to be used for roof the interme- 
diates are usually doubled or made extra heavy. 

Use 2 x 8 or 2 x 10 nailers over large doors as 
indicated in model, duplicating inside of the posts, 
which gives a solid support for the track. 

Run 1 x 4-in. braces on lower edge of rafters, 
starting near top of corner posts and angling across 
to top of purlin post of adjoining bent. Brace each 
succeeding span in similar manner. 

The plates are made in sections on the ground 
and when the cap plates are put on the “joints are 
broken.” . 

The purlins are taken up piece at a time and 
“joints are broken” by the couplings. 

The truss rods are inserted, as shown in the 
models. Sonie use seven strands of No. 8 gal- 
vanized wire, inserted in a similar manner and 
twisted. 

When the barns are 36 ft. or more in width beam 
braces are used in addition to the truss rods or 
cables. Extra care must be used if the barn is over 
44 ft. wide. The side timbers are put on with No. 
40 spikes. Make all braces fit snug, and secure 
each intersection with necessary spikes. 

If the barn is a “Yankee,” “flat” or ‘ground’ 
barn and is to have any plank floors the necessary 
supports for such floors must be provided in the 
form of mud sills or stone walls. 


Bridging the Wide Span 


By E. V. Laughlin 


that there may be no sagging sometimes be- 

comes a perplexing problem. I was confronted 
with a problem of this kind some years ago, when 
constructing a college building that was to be used 
quite largely for auditorium purposes. It was de- 
sirable in this building that the stage opening have 
a span of 24 ft. Carrying across this distance be- 
came additionally difficult because a very consider-- 
able part of the superstructure was to be just above. 
The following truss structure enabled me to over- 
come this difficulty very effectively. The build- 
ing has been in continuous use more than a 
year and a half, and not the slightest indication 
of sagging has made its ap- 
pearance. 

The studding used in this 
truss structure was 2 in. by 
6 in. scantling. The bottom of 
each was cut away sufficiently 
to receive 2-in. by 6-in. girths, 
a 16 and an 8-ft. stick making 
the run on one side and an 8 


B RIDGING a rather wide span in such a way 


and a 16 on the other side, 
thus breaking joints effec- 
tively. Four feet higher the 


arrangement was duplicated. Pieces of 2 in. by 
6 in. were then headed rafter fashion between the 
studding, thus making it impossible for the struc- 
ture to settle. Careful measurements indicate that 
the center of the truss is just as far from the 
floor as it was before the staging supports were 
removed. 

Particular attention should be given that the 
incisions in the studding for the girths be tight fit- 
ting, for this prevents any slight sagging. The 
same caution applies to the headers between the 
studding. They should be tight enough to require 
gentle forcing to put into place. Attention to these 
details assures the adequacy of the truss. 


SIDE VIEW 
OF STUDDING 
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- Poultry Houses 
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Fig. 1—Single Brooder House with Feed Room and Incubator House at the Left 
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Some Types of Poultry Houses Built in the West. 
They Are Simple of Construction, and Have 
Ample Provision for Lighting and Ventilation 


HE carpenter and builder who is seeking op- 

portunities for profitable expansion in farm- 

ing communities should carefully consider the 
construction of poultry houses and allied work of a 
miscellaneous character. These buildings are usually 
very simple in design and construction, and a little 
experience in this line will qualify a contractor to 
make suggestions of value to his clients to enable 
him to figure his costs on a sounder basis as a result 
of his activities. No particular style of building is 
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Fig. 2—A Good Example of Semi-Monitor Type of Colony Poultry House 


peculiarly adapted to any section of the country, but 
the prime essentials in poultry houses are sound con- 
struction and dryness, with particular attention paid 
to provisions for fresh air and sunlight and sufficient 
space to house the birds comfortably. A house 
which gives satisfaction in Maine will also give good 
results in California or Texas, but it is preferable 
to build more open and consequently less expensive 
houses in the South than in the North. 

The poultry houses illustrated herewith are de- 
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signed with headroom where it is needed for the con- 
venience of the attendant, the roofs sloping toward 
the back, where the roosts, nests and dropping 
boards are built, and where headroom is not neces- 
sary. All exposures are south. Different types of 
roofs are built according to the nature of the build- 
ing and local conditions, the commonest . being the 
shed or single slope, gable, monitor and semi-moni- 
tor. The gable roof is used extensively for brooder 
houses and incubator cellars, east and west exposures 
being usually selected. The semi-monitor type of 
house is considered best for structures arranged with 
an alley, and is often employed in the construction of 
colony and single brooder houses. The amount of 
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floor space depends largely on the system followed 
by the poultryman, the size of the pens, weather 
conditions, and the size of the birds. One expert 
has suggested that 1 sq. ft. of open front for every 
six or seven birds, or 30 to 35 sq. ft. of floor space, 
is sufficient for conditions where plenty of venti- 
lation is demanded in cold weather. 

Good construction has muck to do with the suc- 
cessful raising of birds. Concrete foundations, 
extended above grade, are considered best and 
cheapest in the long run, in that they are perma- 
nent, vermin proof, and will not rot. Concrete 
floors reay be easily kept clean, and have many 
other advantages, but some poultrymen prefer 
floors of matched boards, or even gravel. Success 


Fig. 83—Two Story Poultry House of the Scratching Pen and Roosting Room Type 
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is assured where strict attenton is paid to the 
design of the front of the building so that the 
windows or openings will allow the sun to shine 
well back into the house during the winter months. 
In many instances, windows are entirely dis- 
pensed with, and muslin screens substituted to 
keep out direct drafts. 

A two-story frame poultry house of the scratch- 
ing-pen and roosting-room type is illustrated in 
Fig. 3. The building is 18 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, and 
14 ft. high, with-a south frontage, and provided 
with plenty of headroom at the south. Each floor is 
divided into two equal compartments, each section 
being designed to accommodate about 25 to 30 
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fowls. For each pen one window, 24x28 in., and two 
openings covered with 1l-in. netting of slightly 
larger dimensions, are provided at a height of 3 ft. 
from the floor, to keep out direct drafts. Muslin 
screens for each pair of openings are installed, and 
hinged to swing backward, where they may be 
caught at the ceiling when not in use. 


The accompanying floor plan illustrates the ar- 
rangement of the pens, roosts, nests, etc. Windows 
and openings are provided on the south side only, 
with the exception of a 2 x 4-ft. opening beneath the 
roosts on the east end of the building, which allows 
a more complete circulation of fresh air. 


The roosts and dropping boards are built against 
the north wall, and are 3 ft. from the floor, the 
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roosts being hinged to swing backward to facilitate 
cleaning the dropping boards. Each dropping board 
has a wooden gutter 10 in. wide and 4 in. deep, into 
which the wastes may be swept and removed later. 
The roosts and dropping boards are built the full 
width of each pen, the former consisting of 2 x 3-in. 
scantling, with the tops rounded off, and the latter 
of common boards in 9-ft. lengths. 


The dry mash hopper and grit boxes are installed 
at the partition, in order to serve both pens at the 
same time, both at a convenient height. The hop- 
per is 4 ft. 6 in. high, 2 ft. 6 in. long, and 1314 in. 
deep, with hinged top. The grit box is arranged 


with four compartments, and has over-all dimen-"' 


sions of 4 ft. 6 in. long, 18 in. high and 8 in. deep, 
all built of common lumber. 
on the walls, all lumber being planed on the inside 
of the nests. 


The partition between the pens consists of two 


‘1 x 8-in. boards on centers, resting on a wooden 


floor, with 2-in. netting to the ceiling, a 2 x 6-ft. 
door being also provided. The studding, sills, plates, 
rafters, and other structural members, are of ordi- 
nary dimensions, put together in the regular way. 


A good grade of prepared roll roofing is used, the 
roof pitched toward the north at a slight angle. 


Colony houses of the semi-monitor type, with open 
fronts, to be found in southern Indiana, are illus- 
trated in Figs. 1 and 2. The size of these buildings 
varies according to requirements, but a building 
measuring 14 x 20 ft. is utilized to house from 
40 to 65 birds. A structure of this size has a 3-ft. 
wall in the front and 4 ft. at the back, with an 
extreme height of 7 ft. above the upper tier of 
windows or openings. Concrete foundations having 
proportions of 1:24%4:5 have been found satisfac- 
tory, while the floors, sheathing and siding are all 
shiplap. The structural members consist of studs, 
plates, posts and rafters of 2 x 4 material and 2 x 6 
sills. Rubberoid roofing is used on both roofs, exte- 
rior woodwork receiving two coats of white paint. 


A poultry house of the shed type, built of Natco 
tile, unplastered, is illustrated in Fig. 4. This 
building is substantially constructed, and designed 
to afford an abundance of light and ventilation. 
The roof is well pitched to the north. A poultry 


The nests are built. 


Fig. 4—Poultry House of the Shed Type Built of “Natco” Tile and Without Plaster Coat 
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house of this construction is capable of withstand- 
ing the severest weather, and will need very little 
expense for maintenance. 


A one-story frame single-brooder house of the 
semi-monitor type, with an adjacent two-story 
gable-roof house accommodating feed rooms and an 
incubator cellar, is shown in Fig. 5. The brooder 
house is 85 ft. long and 15 ft. wide, with a south 
frontage and an entrance on the east side. This is 
large enough to accommodate twenty brooders, each — 
of which has a pen and run. The heating equip- 
ment for the brooders is installed in a concrete 
pit 3 ft. 6 in. deep at the east end of the building. 
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Plan of First and Second Floors of Poultry 
House Shown in Fig. 3 


A 38-ft. alley runs the length of the building on 
the north side, to the left of which are the brooders 
and pens. The building is lighted and ventilated 
by a tier of twelve windows over the pens, or about 
one for every two pens. Sloping windows in groups 
of three rows are shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, twenty-four small panes of glass for each 
pen providing ample facilities for lighting. 

The brooder house has foundations of concrete 
in the proportions of 1:3:5, which are extended 
above grade to a height of 12 in. The floor through- 
out is of concrete, without a top dressing. Concrete 
blocks are used in building the incubator cellar, 
and on the inside are left in their rough state. 
Wood is used throughout in the construction of 
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the building, for brooders, scratching-pen floors, 
partitions, etc. 

The brooders are installed on frame stands at a 
height of 2 ft. from the floor and are grouped in 
pairs, with an opening between, allowing the at- 
tendant to reach the pens. Each brooder is 8 ft. 
square and 12 in. deep, the top being hinged to 
swing backward, and covered with 14-in. netting. 
At the back of the brooder is a 3 x 36-in. door, 
sliding upward, giving the bird access to the pen. 
The pens are 4 ft. wide and 9 ft. long. The top 


Fig. 5—A One-Story Frame Single Brooder House of Semi-Monitor Type 
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windows and doors to the runs are operated indi- 
vidually over pulleys from the alley, and much 
time is saved than would be the case if the attend- 
ant were compelled to enter each pen. Partitions 
between the pens are formed by 1 x 12 boards on 
centers at the floor, with l-in. netting to a height 
of 3 ft., and 244-in. netting to the roof. At the 
west end of the brooder house are stairs to the 
feed rooms and incubator cellar. Roofs are covered 
with prepared roofing and one coat of paint given 
exterior woodwork. 


A Unique Fence for the Home 


HE novel front fence shown in 
the accompanying illustration is 
probably the most unique struc- 
ture of its kind to be found in Los Angeles, Cal. 


Its principal unusual feature is that the name of 


the home place itself 
is spelled in large let- 
ters, which constitute 
a large part of the 
fence. 

This feature is 
ALD OM tee oso ft in 
height and about 20 
ft. long. It is made 
entirely of concrete. 
The lower section of 
the fence is taken up 
by a solid wall effect, 
as is the cap across 
the top, while the let- 
ters forming the 
name of the place, 
“Mount Pleasant,” 
occupy the space in- 
tervening. The let- 
ters are about 1% ft. 
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By Albert Marple 
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in height and 6 in. thick, this being 
half the thickness of the wall or fence. 
The exterior of this entire feature has 
been given a very rough “splatterdash”’ finish, and 
it has been beautified by potted ferns and palms. 
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“Youll Never Gain Anything by Carry- 
ing a Grouch” 


66 LISS,” said the foreman one 
morning, as the two were 
walking over from the car- 
line together; “I wish, if you 

see a good opportunity, you would drop 

a few words of advice in the ears of the 

Kid’s brother.” 


“IT don’t think I get you,” was the re- 
ply. “Why pick on me? What particular 
brand of advice do you think I have that 
he needs, and what has become of your 
own seemingly inexhaustable stock? Why 
can’t you do this little job for yourself?” 


“There’s nothing wrong with my stock 
or my supply,” said the foreman, “and I 
do hand him a little every chance I get, 
but I’ve been thinking that it would sink 
deeper and take better root, if it came 
from you, or one of the others. Like 
most young fellows, he seems to take 
anything coming from the foreman as 
being in the nature of a reproof; or per- 
haps thinks it a desire on the part of the 
latter, to speed up his efforts in the in- 
terest of the boss and is more likely to 
get sore at what is said, than he is to 
consider it as something to his own bene- 
fit. To the very young, too much advice 
from the foreman has the appearance of 
nagging.” 

“Well, I’ll have to admit,’”? remarked 
Bliss, “that it looks something like that 
to me. Why not leave him alone? Seemed 
to me that he was getting along alright; 
in fact, a great deal better than most of 
the young fellows you would be able to 
get in his place. What fault have you 
to find with him?” 


“Not finding fault at all,” explained 
the other patiently. “The trouble is, that 
you are not yet fully awake. The Kid’s 
_all right and, as you say, better than the 
average. Which is not the point. If he 
was the slowest and most useless kid 
that ever held up the other end of a 
board he’d still have a steady job with 
me, for more reasons than one. He’s 
bright enough, and smart enough; I’m 
merely anxious that he shall get off to a 
good start and go as far as possible for 
the sake of his mother at home and his 


Some Echoes of fe 
Noon Hour—VII 


By Edward H. Crussell 


brother who has joined the colors. It 
was for that purpose I wanted your help.” 


“And when you put it that way,” 
agreed Bliss, “there’s never a doubt about 
you getting it.” 

Which, perhaps, explains why the noon 
hour discussions for the next few days 
all seemed to drift toward such themes 
as energy, accuracy, promptness, loyalty, 
honesty, speed, endurance, courtesy, and 
other desirable qualities on the part of 
the young. 

Bliss made a start that very morning, 
while the Kid’s brother was helping him 
to put up the cornice. The only way to 
get onto the scaffold was by climbing 
through one of the upper windows, and 
after the boy had been sent down, once 
for nails, and once more for a gage, he 
came back rather slowly and with an 
obvious grouch, so Bliss sent him down 
once more, just to show his authority. 
Upon his return he laughed him into 


good humor again and then gave him a. 


little advice, the gist of which was: 
“You'll never gain anything by carrying 
a grouch, being sulky, or showing signs 
of weariness when asked to do something 
by those who are in authority over you. 
You have it to do, so you might just as 
well do it willingly, energetically, cheer- 
fully, and get credit for it, as do it in the 
sulks and earn someone’s disapproval. 
Your advancement will depend a great 
deal upon the help you get from the men 
with whom you are working, and you 
cannot expect these people to go out of 
their way to do a favor for someone who 
is doing his best to earn their dislike.” 

“All of that may be true,” said the 
Kid, “but I’m not worrying much about 
learning this business; I’m not figuring 
on making this my life work.” 


“Well,” replied Bliss evenly, ‘“you’ll 
find that what I have been telling you 
will apply to any walk of life, and the 
sooner you begin practicing, the sooner 
you'll get the habit. You’re talking to 
a fellow that’s been through the mill and 
knows something about it; if someone 
had told me of this when I was your 
age, it would have made my apprentice 
years much easier and I would have 
learned more. That is, always suppos- 
ing, of course, I’d had sense enough to 
follow the advice. But it’s the same old 
trouble; the young are never willing to 
start in where their elders leave off, they 


- work than his wages amount to. 


must always travel the entire distance 
for themselves. As a matter of fact, I 
suppose I received my share of advice 
and paid the usual amount of attention 
to it, though I do remember one piece 
that was handed to me by my old fore- 
man. ‘Harry.’ said he, one day when 
we were by ourselves, ‘if you follow the 
advice I’m going to give you, some day 
you'll grow up to be a man. Whenever 
there is something to be done, something 
to be moved or lifted, and it takes more 
than one man to do it, you be the first 
one to take hold of it, don’t let anyone 
get ahead of you.’ 


“T thought at the time he was merely 
trying to get more work out of me, and 
no doubt he was, but he must also have 
been thinking of helping me, or he would 
never have bothered with me at all.” 


“I don’t doubt there is a good deal in 
what you say,” said the Kid, half jok- 
ingly, “but suppose you, with your pres- 
ent knowledge, had your life to live over 
again, what are some of the things you 
would do differently ?” 


“Tf I had my life to live over again,” 
said Bliss, “I should begin differently and 
consequently would travel a different road, 
be as much at sea, and make just as bad 
a mess of it the second time as I did the 
first. However, my success in life, or 
lack of it, need not influence you one way 
or the other in considering my advice; a 
guide-post can quite successfully point 
out the way without traveling any part 
of that way itself. 


“Here are some of the rules you ought 
to follow: Always get to work on time. 
Getting on the job early, or late, is 
merely a matter of habit, and the bad 
habits are the hardest to break. 

“Be careful of material. A slovenly, 
careless workman can easily spoil more 
It’s not 
a nice thing for the boss to realize that 
he would have been money in pocket if 
he had paid you your wages to stay at 
home. 

“Don’t argue too much with the boss; 
he may have some inside information of 
which you know nothing. Even if he is 
wrong, it is seldom that he will thank 
you for forcing him to admit it. 

“Execute distasteful orders willingly. 
If you are given a job you don’t like, 
jump into it all the quicker and hammer 
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away at it all the harder so as to get 
done with it.” 


The noon whistle blew at this point 
and Bliss paused with a_ reminiscent 
smile. “I remember one time when that 
rule didn’t work,” he said as they de- 
sended to lunch. “I got a job with a 
street railway company building cars and 
the foreman set me to work scraping and 
sandpapering moldings. The moldings 
were of ash, and there was more fuzz and 
slivers to them than there was molding. 
I don’t believe the knives on the sticker 
had been sharpened since it came from 
the factory. You’ve never done any of 
that kind of work, but anyone will tell 
you that it isn’t a job to get jealous 
about. Thinking that perhaps they were 
trying me, to see what I was made of, 
I stuck it out for two weeks, and long 
before they were up most of the skin was 
worn off my fingers and where there was 
any skin left it was full of slivers. At 


the end I went to the foreman and asked 


him if he hadn’t any other kind of work. 
‘Oh yes,’ said he, ‘we’ve got plenty of 
work.’ So I told him I’d like a change. 
‘That’s all the work I have for you at 
present,’ was his reply, ‘so I asked for 
my time. ‘Oh well,’ he comes back with, 
‘I was about to fire you anyway.’ ‘Yes, 
you pink-whiskered misfit,’ said I, glanc- 
ing at my bandaged fingers, and then 
looking him square in the eye, ‘and I was 
about to pull your nose; I’d do it yet, if 
I didn’t think it would hurt me more 
than it would you.’ 


“He must have telephoned about me 
to the office, ’ceause when I got there they 
paid me off (two weeks’ wages) in nickels 
and dimes. I insisted on breaking the 
rolls open and counting the contents be- 


“Where the Devil is That Carpenter?” 
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fore I would leave, and with my sore 
fingers, it took me the rest of the after- 
noon. I had all my pockets full of loose 
change and had to tie some of it up in 
a handkerchief.” 


“Gee!” considered the kid doubtfully 
as they sat down with the others, “they 
must have been paying you a 
fat salary.” 


“Well,” explained Bliss, 
“my pockets, like yours, are 
generally full of some kind 
of junk or another, and thir- 
ty dollars, mostly nickels, 
makes quite a bundle.” 


Of course the other mem- 
bers of the gang wanted to 
know what Bliss had been 
talking about. He obliged with 
a recital, adding some furth- 
er particulars concerning an 
argument he had with the 
clerk in the office, which caused Shorty 
to remember a pay-collecting incident of 
his own, in which two brothers, a sub- 
contract and a Saturday evening were 
involved. 


“1’d had my suspicions all along,’ he 
concluded, “‘so when it came the second 
week and no money, I goes over to the 
house (the elder brother was married 
and they both lived together) looking for 
what was coming to me. His wife said 
he was out, so I said I’d wait, and I did, 
from 8 o’clock in the afternoon until 11 
o’clock at night, and neither prayers, 
tears, promises nor threats could move 
me. Finally the madam, after calling in 
a neighbor to watch me and the house, 
went out and dug up the coin. Whether 
she got it from the husband, or from a 
private supply, I neither 
knew nor cared.” 


“I remember quitting a 
job under peculiar circum- 
stances once,” began Scot- 
ty. “In fact I quit two jobs 
in the same day. I was 
working, at the time, on a 
block of small dwellings, 

. and every morning on my 
may to work used to pass 
a job in which I was much 
interested. It was a new 
church, with a heavy and 
complicated wooden roof, 
and I badly wanted to be in 
at the framing and erecting 
of it, to see how it was go- 
ing to be done. 


“One morning I saw a 
buggy in front of the church 
and surmising that it be- 
longed to the boss contrac- 
tor, I marched in, picked 
him out, and struck him for 
a job. 


“*When can you start?’ 
he asked. ‘I’ll be back with 
my tools in fifteen minutes,’ 
said I, and at once set off 
for them. I was back with- 
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“Gee, I Wish I Was Going to Work on 
That Job!” 


in that time and was marching up the 
temporary stairway into the church, 
when he met me at the door. 


““Put your tools in the buggy,’ he 
ordered, ‘I have another job for you.’ 


“There was no help for it: I couldn’t 
tell him I had just quit another job in 
order to work on the church, so I put 
my tools in the buggy and he drove me 
down to the lower end of town, where 
he wanted me to build a small cart shed, 
out of second-hand lumber. He gave 
me some very careful and thorough in- 
structions and after telling me he’d have 
some more help on the job the next morn- 
ing, got in the buggy and drove away. 
He was hardly around the corner before 
I had my tool box packed again and with 
it on my shoulder was beating it for the 
nearest car-line. I was back to my 
original job before the foreman—who: 
was something of a sluggard—had shown 
up, and unless some of the other fellows 
told him, he never knew I had quit. I’ve 
never seen the other boss from that day 
to this, because after this incident, I 
picked out a different way to go to work 
and I never did see how they got the 
roof up. I’ve often wondered what he 
thought when he showed up with his 
extra help the following morning and 
found no one there to help.” 


“Huh!” said Shorty, with fine sarcasm, 
as the gang prepared for work, “he felf 
into a big streak of luck without know- 
ing it.” 

(To be continued) 
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How House Chimneys Should Be 


Se 


Important Points in the 
Building of a Chimney Are 
Here Emphasized and Ex- 
plained so as to be Readily 
Understandable 
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CARDINAL principle in flue con- 

. struction is a smooth lining car- 
ried up as straight as possible, 
without. bends, contractions or 
expansions of the area of any kind, so 


that a free passage to the flue gases 
may be assured. A good flue is more 


certain to be secured if it is lined with 
terra cotta laid up in cement mortar. 
Great care must be exercised to make 
certain that every joint is tight and that 
all spaces between the brickwork and 
No 


the lining are filled with mortar. 


Fig. 12—A Chimney Can be Flashed and 
Counterflashed as Here Shown 


Constructed 


aivart Il 


By Ernest Drah 


cracked lining should be used. Plaster 
should never be used as a lining, because 
it is certain to fall off under the action 


Fig. 11—A Flue 
Should be 
Carried Up as 
Straight as 
Possible, all 
Bends being 
Gradual as 
Shown by the 
Solid Lines. The 


Dotted Lines 
Show a Frequent 
Construction 
which is Faulty 
Because the 
Bends are Too 
Abrupt 
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of the gases and carry with it part of 
the mortar between the bricks of the 
chimney. 

In the case of chimneys for stoves or 
where one fireplace is placed above an- 
other, it is sometimes necessary to bend 
the flues that are in the same chimney. 
The best construction for this purpose 
is shown in Fig. 11. The solid lines show 
the lower flue on a gradual incline with 
a straight rise from the fireplace several 
inches high, before being bent over. It 
is better to make the bends round rather 
than with sharp angles. A frequent, but 
poor construction is shown by the dotted 
lines, which is faulty because there are 
entirely too many abrupt bends for ef- 


of the same capacity. 
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A Valuable Table Shows 

the Builder How to Pro- 

portion Flues for Warm Air, 

Hot Water and Steam Heat- 
ing Apparatus 
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ficiency. Besides impairing the draft, 
these bends will collect soot and thus 
cause trouble. The idea that every flue 
should have one bend in it to prevent 
rain from striking down into the fire is 
a fallacy. 


A round flue gives best results because 
smoke rises in a spiral column, and there 
is less opportunity for down-draft in a 
round flue. If a round flue is not used, 
preference should be given in the order 
enumerated to octagonal, hexagonal and 
square-shaped flues. Long, narrow flues 
have demonstrated their inefficiency, as 
they have a large area of wall surface 
exposed to the outdoor temperature and 
are sure to cool the gases and interfere 
with the up draft. The shape presents 
more friction, and such flues have less 
capacity than round or square flues of 
the same area. 


Round and other shaped flue tiles are 
not interchangeable as regards size, 
about 9/10 the diameter of a round flue 
being equal to one side of a square flue 
If a square flue 
of a given area is specified and a round 
one is substituted, there is liable to be 
trouble, for it can be easily seen that 
putting a round flue into the space left 
for a square one will result in less flue 
area. 


To avoid deception as to size, it should 
be remembered that square and other 
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rectangular shaped flues are listed by 
outside measurement and round flues by 
inside measurement. For instance, an 
8% x 13 in. flue lining instead cf hav- 
ing the 110 sq. in. area of a brick built 
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flue, has an inside measurement giving 
a cross sectional area of but 79 sq. in. 
The thickness of round flue lining varies 
according to the size of the lining from 
ioyiGnin.. tor a.7.in..lining to 144. in: 
for an 18 in. lining. Square flue linings 
vary from 21/32 in. for an 8% x 8% in. 
lining to 1 in. for an 18 x 18 in. lining, 
and can be had with either round or 
square edges. 

In general, the estimating of the size 
of flue is difficult, for height of flue, kind 
of fuel, whether the chimney is an in- 
side or an outside one, and many other 
considerations enter into the computa- 
tion. If wood or soft coal is used as a 
fuel, the flue should be about 25 per cent 
larger than if hard or anthracite coal is 
used. 


A stove flue should be at least 8 x 8 
in. and, if the stove is large, an 8 x 12 in. 
flue should be used. For warm air 
furnaces, the flue should be 8 x 12 in, 
and if the house is large a 12 x 16 in. 
would be necessary. For a fireplace, at 
least an 8 x 12 in. flue is necessary. 
These are inside measurements, and are 
only rough approximations. For accuracy 
the table given further on should be con- 
sulted. 


Every heating contractor and most 
builders know that the efficiency of any 
heating apparatus is absolutely depend- 
ent upon a proper size flue, as the heat- 
ing apparatus is kept burning by the 
draft action of the chimney, and the in- 
tensity of the draft depends on the 
height of ‘this chimney flue. Besides 
height, a chimney must be of sufficient 
cross sectional area to carry off the 
smoke and waste gases—and no flue will 
work properly unless its cross sectional 
dimensions are the same from the start- 
ing point to its termination in a coping, 
or chimney cap at the top. With these 
proportions planned properly to suit the 
conditions, the result will be economy in 
the operation of the heating system. 


The following is an original table of 
flue sizes for warm air furnaces, steam 
and hot water heating, which was pre- 
pared especially for this article by M. W. 
Ehrlich, member American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, and 
is given as an aid in selecting the proper 
size flue for different conditions. It is 
based on practical experience and ob- 
servations on many house heating sys- 
tems. The chimney heights referred to 
correspond to a measurement from the 
grate in the heater to the very top of 
the chimney above the roof. 


The design may be such that a brick 
flue will be used; in another case a round 
metal stack or circular fire clay flue lin- 
ing may be preferred. The tabulation 


covers these and other construction fea- - 


tures, giving the corresponding sizes of 
commercial flues for round pipe, unlined 
brick and rectangular fire clay flue lin- 
ing. The figures are arranged for steam, 
hot water and furnace heating systems 
corresponding to three chimney heights 
that come within the limits of many 
types of residences and small com- 
mercial buildings. 


In order to make use of the practical 
values in this table, the contracting 
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builder or architect must first determine 
or obtain from the heating man the 


‘figure that will show the tax on the sys- 


tem. Steam and hot water heating plants 
are specified by the number of square 
feet of direct radiation to be installed. 
If there are indirect or . direct-indirect 
radiators in the building and any ex- 
posed piping, these surfaces must all be 
added to obtain the total equivalent in 
direct radiation. For warm air furnace 
systems, the only reliable method is to 
add the cross sectional area of all the 
warm air leaders or pipes in the base- 
ment. This will give the tax on the 
system in terms of square inches of 
warm air pipe area. 


How to use this table and apply the 
figures in practice is explained in the 
following examples. 


Say a house is heated by steam. The 
height from the grate level of the boiler 
to the top of the chimney about 3 ft. 
above the highest point on the roof is 
25 ft. The system has a round total of 
1190 sq. ft. direct steam radiation. 

To find the size of flue, refer to the 
table under the head 25 ft. high and read 
down in the column marked ‘“‘steam” to 
the nearest figure corresponding to 1190 
sq. ft. It will be noted that 1260 is the 
nearest value. From this point read 
across to the left to the type of flue re- 
quired and then find the dimensions nec- 
essary for the conditions. If a round 
flue is to be used, a 15-in. pipe will be 
required for this condition; if a rec- 
tangular flue lining is to be installed, 
then an 18 x 18-in. will be required as 
stated by the table, because it is the 
nearest commercial size tile that has at 
least the required cross section area. 


If the fiue area for a hot water heat- 
ing system with 980 sq. ft. of direct 
radiation is to be figured, the chimney 
height being 38 ft., consult the column 
headed “35 ft. high,” which is the near- 
est height to 38 ft. Glance down to the 
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Fig. 15—A Chimney is Often Built of 
PEAS Above the Roof and of Brick 
Below, as Here Shown 


warm pipe area. Suppose this were 630 
sq. in., the chimney height being 45 ft. 
The nearest number greater than 630 in 
the column headed “furnace” and “45 ft. 
high” is 660. Reading across gives the 
flue sizes required. 


A separate flue should always be used 
for each piece of apparatus, because 
there is risk of impairing the service of 
the equipment when two or more are 
connected with the same flue. If the 
draft of either apparatus is checked by 
admitting air, it will check both fires, 
as the air that enters through the open- 
ing will supply the draft of the chim- 


TABLE OF CHIMNEY FLUE SIZES FOR HOUSE HEATING SYSTEMS 
By M. William Ehrlich 


CoMMERCIAL FLUB 
DIMENSIONS 25 Fr. Hicu 35 Fr. Hicu 45 Fr. HicH 
Round Tile 
Flue Brick Flue : 
(inside Flue Lining Steam Hot Fur- | Steam Hot Fur- | Steam Hot Fur- 
dimen- | Unlined |_ (outside Water nace Water nace Water nace 
sions) dimensions) 
7 8x 8 84x 8% 190 280 215 230 340 240 270 390 260 
8 8x 8 84x 8% 270 400 310 325 490 350 380 570 370 
9 8x 8 84x13 370 550 425 460 660 470 510 770 500 
10 8x12 8144x13 480 720 550 580 870 620 670 1000 660 
12 8x12 i xi3 750 1130 870 900 1350 960 1050 1580 1040 
15 12x16 13 x18 1260 1900 1480 1530 2300 1640 1790 2680 1780 
18 16x16 18 x18 1940 2950 2230 2330 3490 2490 2700 4060 2690 


Note—Steam systems listed in sq. 
in sq. ft. of direct radiation. 


first number greater than 980 in the 
column “hot water,’ which is 11380. 
Reading over to the columns of flue 
sizes we find that a 12-in. round flue 
lining, a 13 x 13-in. tile flue lining, or 
an 8 x 18-in. brick flue unlined will be 
necessary. 

If the system is to be a warm air 
furnace, it would first be necessary to 
figure in square inches the amount of 


ft. of direct radiation. 
Furnace systems listed in sq. in. of warm air pipe area. 


Hot water systems listed 


ney and prevent its force being exerted 
on the fire. There is also danger from 
fire, as sparks are likely to come down 
through the unused flue. 


There is always a certain amount of 
air going up a well-constructed flue even 
if no fire is lighted. When the cold air 
comes up the unused flue and strikes 
the warm air from the used flue, it cools 
the warm air and destroys much of its 
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velocity. The down draft, which is pres- 
ent to a certain extent, and often cross 
drafts and every other kind of draft 
known, all join together to force the 
smoke somewhere where it is not wanted, 
for the more openings there are into one 
flue, the more the air supply is distrib- 
uted and the greater the chance for 
eross currents and down drafts. The 
used or the unused flue may be the one 
to smoke, but the smoke will come down 
soriewhere where it is not wanted and 
carry with it its cooled sediment to be 
deposited in the form of soot. 


In order to show more clearly the ne- 
cessity for separate flues, suppose that 
we have a fireplace needing an 8 x 12-in. 
flue. Now suppose that this flue is con- 
nected with a stove flue which needs an 
8 x 8-in. flue. When both fireplace and 
stove are lit, a 12x16-in. flue might 
work under favorable conditions. But 
suppose that only the fireplace is lighted. 
‘Then too much of the heat will go up the 
chimney because the flue is too large. If 
the stove alone is lighted, the effect will 
be worse. No flue between an 8x8 and 
an 8x12-in. would work to the best ad- 
vantage for either fireplace or stove 
alone, because it would be too big for the 
one and too small for the other, and, in 
addition, it would probably not prove 
satisfactory to use both the fireplace and 
the stove at the same time. There is 
also another consideration to be taken 
into account, for cross currents of air 
occur when one flue is used for two or 
more fireplaces and these tend to reduce 
the efficiency of the flue. However, the 
vagaries of chimneys are somewhat of 
an uncertain factor, and the particular 
conditions of a job may cause the instal- 
jation to work satisfactorily even though 
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this advice is disregarded. But one flue 
to one heating apparatus is the best 
practice and results in the most economi- 
cal operation. 


One of the most vital parts of a chim- 
ney as regards leaks is where it passes 
through the roof. Here it should be well 
flashed with heavy tin, copper, or sheet 
lead extending at least 3 in. above the 
roof covering. The flashing should be 
carried in between the bricks of the 
chimney and allowance made for expan- 
sion or contraction of the metal by an 
accordion-like fold. Or, better still, it 
can be flashed and counter-flashed as 
shown in Fig. 12, which will readily en- 
able the chimney to be built clear of the 
roof boards. A cricket or saddle should 
be built in back to shed rain and snow, 
as shown, and covered with sheet metal. 
This saddle keeps the snow or rain from 
collecting in between the back of the 
chimney and the roof, with resultant 
leaks. 


Framing timbers should not be closer 
to a chimney than 2 in. and metal lath 
should be used near a chimney if it is 
necessary to fur out. In order to sup- 
port the metal lath, it is advisable to 
embed metal loops in the chimney as it 
is being built. Nails should not be 
driven into a chimney which is less than 
8 in. thick, as they would tend to crack 
it and cause leaks. 


Wall paper should never be put di- 
rectly on a chimney breast, for there is 
liable to be a condensation of the mois- 
ture which will spoil the paper. In such 
a case, it is necessary to use metal fur- 
ring to keep the paper away from the 
chimney. 

If any portions of a chimney are to be 
encased in woodwork, the masonry should 
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receive a coat of cement plaster, and the 
woodwork placed against this plaster 
should be separated from it by a sheet of 
asbestos board at least % in. thick. 


Wood beams especially should not be 
rested on a chimney, although this is 
often done and forms a frequent cause of 
fires. Beams near a chimney should be 
flashed with tin. When expense is not 
an important factor the space between 
the timbers and chimney brickwork may 
be filled in with mineral wool or other 
incombustible material packed in on top 
of sheet metal flashing turned into the 
brickwork and fastened to the beam. 


A chimney should stand clear of all 
timbers. In order to prevent the result- 
ing continuous dead air space from act- 
ing as a flue in case of fire, each floor 
level should be stopped off by a fire stop 
consisting of mineral wool packed in on 
top of copper fastened to the timbers 
and let into the brickwork. 


Where the clapboards of the house 
wall abut against the chimney the junc- 
tion can be made as shown in either Fig. 
13 or Fig. 14, the former being the bet- 
ter, although the more expensive method. 
The sheathing and clapboards are bedded 
against the chimney in cement. In a 
stucco house, space of about % in. can 
be left between an outside chimney and 
the sheathing, and the stucco forced into 
this so as to give a good clinch. 

An interior chimney often has the part 
built above the roof constructed of field 
or cobblestone, the portions concealed by 
the house being of brick. This construc- 
tion is shown in Fig. 15, which also 
shows the flue lining projecting above 
the chimney and the cement cap sloping 
away from it of an angle of about 40 
degrees. 


How Concrete Can Be Made 


\ | ANY methods and_ ingredients 
have been devised for making 
concrete completely waterproof. 

In many kinds of stucco work and in 
concrete that need not be impervious to 
ordinary dampness some of these are 
applied to walls after they are finished. 
In others the waterproofing is made a 
part of the concrete mixture, this latter 
being known among masons as the in- 
tegral process. About 2 per cent of the 
materials used in integral waterproofing 
is customarily added. 

The purpose of the integral addition 
is to supply a filler even finer than the 
cement which shall close the most minute 
parts left between the sand grains and 
the cement. Alum and lime are some- 
times used, as are diluted soap and emul- 
sions of oil. Soap in the water, with 
which cement is mixed, and alum in 
the concrete mixture, are supposed to act 
chemically upon each other and produce 


Waterproof 


a totally non-porous substance. There 
are many integral compounds, manufac- 
tured under trade names, most of which 
are relied upon by masons for ordinary 
work. 


But for cisterns, retaining walls that 
must withstand long and steady soaking, 
and floors subjected to frequent floodings 
no process has been found as efficacious 
as the application of waterproofing on 
the side that is subjected to the water. 
Of these the most satisfactory and the 
cheapest, where the character of the 
work permits of its use, is asphaltum, 
either as a dissolved paint or heated and 
applied while liquid. This may be ap- 
plied with a brush, allowed to soak in, 
and repeated coats added till the work- 
man is sure every pore is closed. 

Another process depends upon paraf- 
fin to close all pores against moisture. 
The application of paraffin is a more 
complicated and expensive process and is 


not considered more effective than the 
asphaltum coating. It has the advan- 
tage, however, that it may be applied to 
stucco or other exposed surfaces without 
marring their appearance, and paraffin- 
finished walls may be painted any color 
desired with specially prepared paints. 


In applying paraffin the surface to be . 
covered is gone over with a gasoline 
torch and heated, a small area at a time, 
and the paraffin at high temperature 
blown on in a spray. The heated wall 
draws the liquid paraffin into every pore, 
and when the work is finished the sur- 
face is covered with a film of wax. Par- 
affin is sometimes dissolved in benzine or 
some other solvent and applied like 
paint. When this method is used several 
coats must be applied, each being al- 
lowed ample time to dry out. 

The chemical affinity of soap and alum ~ 
is the basis for another waterproofing 
method. Soap, preferably an olive oil 
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or castile soap, is dissolved in hot water 
at the rate of four pounds to five gal- 
lons. Ten ounces of alum is dissolved in 
five gallons of water in another vessel. 
First the soapy water, at a temperature 
as near boiling as can be maintained, is 
brushed over the wall, and it should be 
brushed in till a smooth, unbroken sur- 
face is secured. After the soap has thor- 
oughly dried, in from one to two days, 
a coating of the alum water is applied 
and allowed to dry. Another coat of 
soap and a second coat of alum finishes 
the job. In a short time it will be found 
that chemical action has amalgamated 
the soap and alum into a coating that 
thoroughly withstands water. 
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It will readily be seen that these proc- 
esses are expensive, even the asphaltum 
costing from 40 to 50 cents a square 
yard. Hence, the builder will do well to 
see that his concrete is made rich enough 
with cement and is sufficiently firm, so 
that his wall will require no further 
waterproofing. 

Many workers in cement, particularly 
plasterers putting up stucco or applying 
finishing coats to concrete walls, use lime 
in their plaster. An addition of lime 
makes the mortar more smooth and 
putty-like and much easier to handle, 
straight cement mortar being short and 
inclined to be crumbly. The best author- 
ities agree that a small admixture of 
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well-seasoned hydrated lime does not 
harm cement mortar if it is thoroughly 
incorporated. But the danger in ordi- 
nary practice is that the lime will be 
allowed to run through the mortar in 
lumps. A lump of lime, even though it 
be no larger than a pinhead, will absorb 
water, while the surrounding cement re- 
mains dry. 

Freezing weather is likely to expand 
the moisture in the lime and cause it to 
spoil the surface of the work. Sometimes 
a job that is perfectly smooth in the fall 
will be pockmarked and pitted after a 
winter’s freezing as though it had been 
shot with tiny steel bullets—New York 
Times. 


Building Concrete Walls on | 


ONCRETE walls are especially 

suitable for farm entrances or en- 

closures about farm_ buildings. 

Where merely serving the purpose 
of an enclosure, such as a barnyard or 
poultry yard, it is not necessary to con- 
struct the wall more than 6 in. thick. 
Simple methods of construction are as 
follows: 


The most important consideration 
in the construction of any wall is a 
firm foundation, sufficiently deep to 
prevent heaving by frost. In most 
localities this distance is 3 to 4 ft. When 
the earth is firm and the sides of an ex- 
cavation will stand up vertically, it is un- 
necessary to use wooden forms for the 
portion of wall beneath ground level. A 
trench of the required width is dug, 
taking care that the sides of the trench 
are straight, vertical and fairly smooth. 
The width of all walls below ground 
level should be at least 12 in. 


Where sandy or crumbly earth is en- 
countered, it is best to use wooden forms 
below ground level. In depositing the 
concrete in the foundation trench see 
that no dirt falls into it, as this would 
weaken the wall. 


The proper proportions for concrete in 
walls below ground are 1 bag of Port- 
land cement to 2% cu. ft. of sand to 5 
cu. ft. of crushed rock or pebbles. 


& 


the Farm 


When the trench is filled with concrete 
to ground level, a simple form, such as 
shown in illustration, is set in place: The 
surface of the foundation at ground 


A Type of Form Which Can be Used for 
Building Concrete Walls 


level must be entirely free from dirt, 
chips or other foreign substances and 
the concrete roughened before depositing 
upon it the above-ground portion or wall 
proper. 

The minimum thickness of walls for 
very light structures may be 4 in., al- 
though it is very difficult to deposit con- 
crete in a wall this thin. A thickness of 
6 in. is better for most purposes. 


The proportion of concrete for walls 
above ground should be 1 bag of Portland 
cement to 2 cu. ft. of sand to 4 cu. ft. of 
crushed rock or pebbles. Bank-run gravel 
may be used if the pebbles are separated 
from the sand by screening through a 
%-in. screen. 

For the above-ground portion of walls 
the forms should be made with care, the 
boards being carefully matched so that 

a smooth surface will be obtained in 

the finished wall. This result is ob- 

tained by spading the concrete, as 

it is being placed in the forms. 
Spading consists of thrusting between 
the form and the fresh concrete a thin 
wooden paddle. This serves to force the 
stone back into the concrete, allowing a 
rich mortar coat to flow against the 
forms. 


In walls above ground it is well to re- 
inforce the concrete with small steel rods 
or wire mesh. This reinforceing runs 
in both directions and serves to prevent 
any cracks due to settlement or other 
causes. 


Walls for small buildings around the 
farm can be constructed as described 
but for buildings of considerable size the 
thickness of the walls should be 8 in. and 
one or two lengths of reinforcing rods 
should be laid about 2 in. above the tops 
of windows, doors and other openings. 
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and make it fire and waterproof, 

when the owner has plenty of money 

so he can put in everything desired. 
But to design and build a house that is 
modern and has up-to-date improve- 
ments, that is substantial and looks well, 
and keep the price down where the pub- 
‘lic can buy or rent, is ten times the job 
at present. It is out of the question to 
think of making them strictly fireproof, 
unless built on a very large scale. 


‘We have worked the problem out in 
this way: The sills and. frame are the 


| T is easy to design an expensive house 
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same as for a wooden house; the studding 
is 2 by 4, set 16 in. o. c. and bridged 
half way up on each story. Then the 
studding is painted on the outside with 
asphalt roofing paint; next we cover the 


Constructing the 
Back Plastered 


Stucco House 


studding with heavy ribbed metal lath, 
stapled on with heavy fence staples, at 
least 4 staples to each stud for every 
sheet. The ribs are put next to the 
studding, so that the mortar will have a 
chance to grip. This will make the 
frame as rigid as if boarded. We next 
put on the roof; no finish is used except 
to cut 6-in. boards between the rafters, 
which are planed at the bottom end, and 
a 6-in. facia board nailed to the ends of 
the rafters. The matched roof boards 
are put planed side down over the cor- 
nice, and the rest of the roof is covered 
with square edged boards. 


‘The roof covering is slate surfaced 
asphalt roll roofing, which makes a good 
roof at low cost. 


The walls are plastered three coats on 
the outside with cement plaster, with 10 
per cent hydrated lime added; the dash 
is of white cement. 


The inside is back plastered between 
the studding, about % in. thick, making 
a wall 1% in. thick, with no boards to 
shrink and swell to crack the concrete. 
After_the inside back plaster is dry we 
paint it all over with asphalt roof paint, 
and no dampness can possibly get 
through. 


The front and back porch floors and 
steps are of concrete; the front porch 
columns are plastered the same as the 
house. 


Inside the house the walls are plastered 
with hard plaster on plaster board, 
which makes the walls practically fire- 
proof; the: plaster board is no cheaper 
than lath, but is better. The finish is 
yellow pine stained; the floors are beech 
and hard pine. The houses have modern 
plumbing, electric lights and furnace 
heat. “ 


The cost of the house illustrated in the 
winter of 1916-1917, cellar and all com- 
plete, was $2,300. One like it now build- 
ing will cost $2,500. 

The cost of the cellar for this house is 
about $200. Most cellars are stone, as 
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there are plenty of them in this locality. 


The cost of putting on the metal lath 
is about 15 cents per yd. The cost of 
the 4 coats of plaster is about 90 cents 
per yd. 

The concrete steps are made By using 
our own patent steel forms, and we find 
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that plain steps like these can be put 
in at a good profit at from 59 cents to 
60 cents per ft. of step. 


The plumbing cost $180. The furnace 
cost $100.—H. L. Park in Concrete. 


Laying Concrete at a l’emperature 15 Degrees 


unusually difficult conditions on 

aecount of a time limit during 
very low winter temperature accompa- 
nied by the heaviest snowfall and the 
most severe blizzards in the city’s his- 
tory has just been completed within the 
time limit in Chicago by the A. Lund 
Construction Co. 

Work proceeded with only a few hours’ 
interruptions, notwithstanding that tem- 
peratures ranging to 14 degrees below 
zero prevailed and during the early part 
of the construction there was the heavi- 
est fall of snow on record with practi- 
cally all streets blocked to traffic except 


\ SMALL building job that presented 


Below Zero 


those on which were street car lines. 


The foundation work consisted of side 
retaining walls on three sides and a cen- 
tral row of piers. Forms were con- 
structed in the usual manner. 


About a foot inside of the forms for 
the sidewalls and about the same dis- 


tance entirely surrounding the central 


piers other forms were built. Before the 
concrete was poured the space between 
the two sets of forms was filled with 
stable manure and firmly tamped. 


The concrete was mixed in a 15 cu. ft. 
“Standard” low charging mixer which 
was placed close to the side of the struc- 
ture, making it necessary to wheel the 


concrete only a short distance. Sand and 
stone were delivered by teams and motor 
trucks and the sand piled and heated by 
maintaining a fire in a central cylinder 
of boiler iron extending through the pile. 
Water for the concrete was supplied by 
a large cask mounted on the mixer plat- 
form, and heated by a vertical type boiler 
placed near the end of the mixer. The 
stone was not heated and no anti-freez- 
ing preparations were used. As soon as 
a section of a sidewall or one of the piers 
was poured the top was covered with 
stable manure about a foot deep and 
allowed to remain until it was necessary 
to remove it to begin the brick super- 
structure. 


GOTHIC ROOF FOR BARN 


From John Upton, La Fargeville, N. Y. 
—In the August issue of the paper 
“C, E. K.” of Fiske, Canada, makes in- 
quiry about different methods of con- 
structing a Gothic roof for barns and an 
explanation of the easiest way to obtain 
the bevel for the cut of the rafters on a 
gambrel roof where the two rafters—the 
upper and the lower—meet. 


In reply I would say that rafters for 
Gothic or curved roofs can be made from 
plank sawed to the proper.curve and put 
together so as to use four thicknesses, or 
they can be made from four thicknesses 
of 1 x 4-in. stuff flatwise, bent to the 
right curve and nailed. For this method 
it will be necessary to place posts in the 
ground to hold the boards while they 
are nailed together or blocks could be 
fastened to the barn floor to serve the 
purpose, as only a single rafter is in the 
“form” at a time for nailing and is then 
taken out and laid aside while another is 
made. 


The curve can be laid out on the floor 
or level ground by using a line for the 
radius which is equal to more than one- 
half the width of the barn. About three- 
quarters the width will be found to be 
right. 


Another way to make the roof is to get 
out enough rafters of double plank so as 
to place them every 6 ft., then put pur- 
lins between them some 6 ft. apart and 
down 2 in. from the top edge of these 
truss rafters. The two rafters between 
each two trusses are made of 1 x 4’s put 
on flat. These will curve to match the 
trusses and come up even with them. 


Which is the better way will depend on 
local conditions, material, etc., and what 
means one has for preparing the work. 
The trusses, whether 2 ft. apart or 6 ft. 
apart, are built on the floor of the loft, 
fastened together and raised with block 
and tackle. A gin pole is needed for the 
first one and the last ones will need to be 
raised and then moved out into place. 


The matter of obtaining cuts for the 
top and bottom of the curved or Gothic 
rafters may seem a difficult operation, 
but if one will take a board (or two 
boards spliced together) and make a pat- 
tern for a straight rafter to set on the 
plate and to be the same height that the 
curved rafter is to come, this pattern can 
be used for marking the curved rafters 


If you want help in any branch 
of building construction, just 
write to the Building Age Cor- 
We will be 


glad toanswer all your questions 


respondence Dept. 


without charge. 


Questions should be confined to 


construction only, as the editors 


design 


cannot undertake to 


structures. 


All readers are invited to discuss 
the questions and answers pub- 


lished. 


just the same as though they were 
straight. : 


The same idea may be used for obtain- 
ing the top and bottom or plumb cuts for 
the gambrel rafters, since those lines 
must come horizontal and vertical no 
matter what shape may be'the rafter. As 
to the cuts where the two gambrel rafters 
join, if the reader will look at the draw- 
ing on page 453 of the August issue, it 
will give him an idea. Another way 
often used in actual work is to lay two 
boards down in the position they are to 
occupy—that is, lapping one on the other 
at the proper angle—marking across 
from edge to edge at the angles formed. 
The way to mark them with a square is 
to make a draft of the two rafters, each 
in its proper position, bisect the angle 
formed and apply the square to this to 
obtain the figures. 


THE SIZE OF SEPTIC TANK 
NEEDED 


From J. V., New York.—In reply to 
M. F. L., of Texas, who asks informa- 
tion regarding a septic tank, experi- 
ence seems to prove the advisability 
of building a septic tank with a ca- 
pacity sufficient to handle a 24 hours 
flow of sewage or wastes from the 
average home. Usually capacity is esti- 
mated by considering that the discharges 
into the tank will range from 30 to 50 
gallons for each person per day, which 
is more practical than estimating from 
the number of fixtures used. 


The length of the tank should be twice 
its width, so that it will be possible to 
obtain a uniform velocity of flow through 
it. This will prevent any great disturb- 
ance of the scum. The depth should be 
not less than four feet below the open- 
ing of the pipe which discharges wastes 
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into the tank. The total depth of fluids 
in the first compartment should be about 
five feet or even greater. Baffle boards 
are used to prevent any of the scum 
from being carried over into the siphon 
chamber. After remaining in the first 
chamber a sufficient length of time, the 
solid matter which the wastes contained 
has been destroyed and the liquids over- 
flow into the siphon chamber. 


Two methods may be used to care for 
discharges from the siphon chamber, 
resulting from the frequent emptying of 
this compartment by the automatic 
siphon. If a certain space can be set 
aside for the purpose, broad irrigation is 
a good means of disposing of the dis- 
charges. This allows the liquids dis- 
charged by the tile line from the siphon 
compartment to flow over the land, while 
in the final disposal by broad irrigation 
it should be the aim to select an area 
where wastes will not be washed imme- 
diately into some nearby stream, thus 
fouling the water. 


If tile is used it should be non-porous, 
laid with cemented joints. The outlet 
should discharge, into an open ditch 
which may be 12 inches wide by 6 inches 
deep with side ditches connecting to the 
main one at right angles and about six 
feet apart. The fluids should easily 
spread over the given area. 


In the subsurface irrigation method 
the contents of the siphon compartment 
are discharged into lines of four-inch 
drain tile laid with open joints so the 
liquid will leak out and filter into the 
ground. The grade should be two inches 
per hundred feet. To prevent dirt en- 
tering cover joints with pieces of stones. 
Connections between the house and septic 
tank should be made with tight joints, 
always. 


WHAT I THINK OF BUILDING 
AGE 


From Andrew P. Gladden, Contractor 
and Builder, Chester, Pa.——For many 
years I was a subscriber to the paper 
when it was known as Carpentry and 
Building and am free to say that I am 
very fond of BUILDING AGE. It is one of 
five papers that I take and I consider it 
the most up-to-date journal that comes 
to my office. I am a graduate architect 
—carpenter by apprenticeship—and con- 
tractor of the best buildings in this 
section. 
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A LETTER OF APPRECIATION 


From Edward H. Crussell, Sacramento. Cal.— 
The February issue of the BUILDING AGE, which has 
just come to hand, contains an announcement I am 
very sorry to see. I refer to the paragraph which 
calls attention to the resignation of the editor, Mr. 
Henry Colwell. My files of the paper go back to 
the year 1892; since that time I have been reader, 
correspondent and contributor. I have never met 
Mr. Colwell, but hundreds of letters have passed 
between us, and I am perfectly qualified to testify 
to the “kindly sympathetic personality” mentioned 
in the paragraph. No matter whether the letter 
was a request for a favor, an excuse for work prom- 
ised and not performed, or a blunt unfavorable criti- 
cism of work published, the reply was invariably 
prompt, kindly, and courteous. The favor was al- 
ways granted, the excuse always accepted, and the 
thing criticised carefully explained. 

The first of my writings that ever saw print were 
letters sent to the correspondence pages of CAR- 
PENTRY AND BUILDING, and to the friendly encour- 
agement and suggestions received from Mr. Colwell 
at that time, more than any other thing, I feel I 
owe what small success I may have attained to as a 
technical writer. Editors have plenty to do without 
assisting embryo writers, and I am convinced that 
if my first efforts had been submitted to some other 
editor, very few of my ideas would have littered up 
the printed page. I could not let Mr. Colwell’s res- 
ignation pass without making a feeble effort to 
voice my indebtedness and appreciation. 


FRAMING HIP AND VALLEY RAFTERS 


- From W. S. Wilkin, Ohio.—I am sending for the 
benefit of readers who may be interested a short de- 
scription of a good method for finding the height 
of hips and valleys when the hip is backed and the 
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Draw the lines v’h and v-h’ at an angle of 45 
deg. The part from v to the center and out to v 
represents a valley and h-h’ a hip. At a is repre- 
sented a section of the plate at the corner of the 
building. The distance from a to c must be the. 
same as the height of the common rafter over the 
outside edge of the plate. 

I am not saying whether the rafter should or 
should not be backed, but I am just showing how to 
work it in either case. Draw a horizontal line 
through c; also the pitch line of the rafter passing 
through c. The plumb lines from v and h will give 
the other two lines. 

If the valley is to be grooved, it is raised as 
shown at g’ so that the ends of the sheathing come 
on the line c. If it is to be left flat on top it must 
be set as at v. 

If the hip is to be backed it is made as shown at 
e’ so that the sheathing will come together on the 
line c. If the hip is to be left flat on top it must be 
lowered as at f’ so that the sheathing will strike the 
edge of the hip and come together-on the line ec. 

If. the planceer is to be nailed directly to the un- 
derside of the rafters the hip or valley must be cut 
down to correspond to the common rafters. The 
manner in which the lower ends must be cut, ac- 
cording to whether they are backed or left plain, is 
shown at e-f-g-i. There may not be many carpen- 


ters who will back the hips, but it will be seen by 
the drawing that every carpenter should know how 
to find the backing and the difference it makes in 
setting hips and valleys. 


The pitch of the roof de- 


Framing Hip and Valley Rafters 


valley grooved or when they are left plain. Re- 
ferring to the sketches, A-A represent the plan of 
the hips and B-B the common rafters, with C the 
ridge. 


termines the amount of backing it will take and the 
carpenter must find the backing in order to know 
how much to lower the hip if it is not backed, as 
from c to}. 
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ECONOMIZING IN BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


From J. F. H., Indianapolis, Ind.—It is the 
proper thing to cut down building cost wherever it 
can be done without a sacrifice of safety, comfort 
or convenience, but there is such a thing as carry- 
ing the cutting business too far. 


The accompanying picture shows where, in the 
writer’s estimation, cutting-down economy has been 
carried altogether too far. The kitchen portion of 


Carrying Economy Too Far 


a double house is shown by the engraving and there 
is supposed to be a concrete block wall, 8 in. thick, 
between the two parts of the house, but from the 
chimney visible at the extreme right to the porch 
pantry behind the lathing at the left, a distance of 
about 7 ft. 6 in., there are only three piers 16 in. 
wide, the rest of the space being openings for hot 
and-cold water pipes, soil and vent pipes and the tin 
hot-air conduits for heating the rooms upstairs 
from furnace in the cellar. 


The hot-air conduits are about 4 in. by 10 in. and 
“pass in pairs which do not show very plainly in the 
picture. There are four furnace pipes and four 
water pipes, but only one soil pipe for the two tene- 
ments. Connections at the top for upstairs are 
plainly visible on the far side of the cast iron pipe 
at its top, and at the bottom, in front, is shown the 
capped connection for the future kitchen sink of 
the near tenement. 


There are so. many things against an arrange- 
ment of this kind and so very few in its favor that 
one scarcely knows where to begin a description of 
them. But about the only points in favor of the 
scheme that I can find are those of cheapness and 
convenience. There is no wall which costs as little 
as no wall, and with the many generous openings 
it isseasy to install the various lines of piping. 

One argument against this arrangement is the 
mutilation of the dividing wall, supposedly fireproof 
to a certain extent. In other structures the furnace 
pipes are separated so that each passes through a 

cut of its own in the concrete wall and does not 
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remove more than two-thirds of the concrete wall 
thickness. The second objection to running furnace 
pipes in this manner is the great loss of heat into 
the pipe with which one of the conduits may be 
paired. In this case, heat is supplied by separate 
furnaces, operated by different parties, and the man 
on one side of the wall, if he has no fire in his fur- 
nace, or has that pipe disconnected, can steal nearly 
half the heat his neighbor sends through the op- 
posing pipe—a plain case of “induction,” as the 
electrician would call it; the heating engineer calls 
it “conduction,” but in reality it is “abstraction.” 


The third defect is in the running of the hot and 
cold water pipes in close proximity to each other, 
as the water will be almost as hot in the cold water 
pipe as in the other and a whole lot of water must 
be drawn and wasted before real hot or very cold 
water can be obtained. 


A fourth defect is in two separate establishments 
being attached and connected to a single soil and 
vent pipe with its attendant unsanitary conditions 
and limitations. 


The fifth, and perhaps the greatest objection of 
all, lies in the fact that water, heat and soil pipes 
have no business in a common or middle wall be- 
tween two separate living apartments. Placing 
these vital arteries thus makes it necessary to put 
the bath, the wash bowl and the kitchen sink each 
and all against the party wall, where they are never 
within reach of direct air and sunlight—where the 
toilet and bath must either be located in inner 
rooms, or, if located outside, a long, nearly level soil 
pipe and waste connection must be placed between 
floor and ceiling, to be forever giving trouble 
through its lack of proper pitch to carry away its 
contents when bath or toilet are in use. 


SUPPORTING A PORCH ROOF OF 28-FOOT 
SPAN 


From Builder, Redford, N. Y.—The first thing 
“FE. W.” of Pittsfield, Mass., requires for his porch 
is a 6 x 10 in. hardwood timber or long-leaf pine 
and two pieces 6 x 6 in. by 14 ft. for the trusses. 
He should put a pediment on his porch and build 


How to Support a Porch Roof of 28 Foot Span | 


it on his truss as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. As his porch is 8 ft. wide, he will likely 
have 30 in. rise above the plate, which would 
give him 30 in. from the top of the plate to the 
top of the truss. The pediment may be finished 
to accord with his house and he may vary the 
truss according to the pitch of his porch. The 
toes of the trusses should not be more than 4 ft. 
from the post. By making the pediment flatter 
than porch roof the trusses may be nearer post. 
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EVERAL interesting features are 
contained in the plan of the resi- 


dence of Jacob Keeling. One of 

these is the arrangement of the 
vestibule and hall, sliding doors dividing 
this section from the dining room and 
living room. The arrangement of the 
dining room, pantry and kitchen is in- 
teresting, as the plan renders it impos- 
sible for anyone in the dining room to 
see into the kitchen. The icebox opens 


into the pantry, and can be filled from : 


outside. The kitchen sink is placed un- 
derneath a window, and the stove is so 
placed that the housewife will not stand 
in her own light when working at the 
stove. A careful study of the plan will 
show several other interesting features 
of this nature. 

The plumbing of the house is concen- 
trated, the bathroom on the second story 
being placed over the kitchen and an ex- 
tra toilet under the first story stairs, 
this arrangement affording economy of 
piping. 

The arrangement of the cellar stairs 
is also a bit out of the ordinary. 


A Dutch Colonial House 
~ Built in Connecticut 


The foundation walls are constructed 
of local stone, selected fieldstone being 
used above grade. 


The framing timbers are of spruce, 
the sizes of the principal members being 


rafters 2 x 8 in. placed 2 ft. on centers, 
outside studs 2 x 4 in. placed 16 in. on 
centers, inside studs 2 x 3 in. placed 16 
in. on centers. 


The building is sheathed with North 


Showing the Attractive Appearance. of the Back of the House 


as follows: Girders 6 x 10 in., sills 4 x 6 
in., first and second floor joists 2 x 6 and 
2 x 10 in. placed 16 in. on centers, main 


The Back of the House, Showing the Kitchen Porch 


Carolina pine roofers, which were coy- 
ered with Neponset black building paper, 
and finished with 24 in. Creo-Dipt stained 
shingles, Dixie white, random widths. 
The exterior trim is of white pine and 
cypress. The roof was boarded with 
% x 4 in. No. 3 hemlock strips and then 


covered with 18 in. No. 1 red cedar 
“Perfection” Creo-Dipt green stained 
shingles. 


The roof over the entrance porch and 
veranda is covered with Paradox roofing. 


The house is plastered throughout, 
wood lath being used. 


Floors are doubled throughout, clear 
quartered white oak flooring being used 
for the finish floor throughout the first 
story and the bathroom in the second 
story. The remainder of the second story 
has finished floors of North Carolina 
pine. Sixteen-oz. felt was placed be- 
tween the rough and finished floors. 


The trim for the main part of the 
building is of Arkansas Soft Pine, enam- 
eled white. The kitchen trim is of North 
Carolina pine, stained natural. 
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The Living Room 
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throughout the rest of the building. 


The building is wired for electric lights 
throughout, the knob ard tube system 
with outlet boxes being used. 


The building is heated with a hot water 
Honeywell system, automatic control. A 
Gurney boiler and Gurney radiators were 
used in connection with the heating sys- 
tem. The bath room has a built-in porce- 
lain tub, Siwelclo closet and porcelain 


pedestal lavatory. 


The building is supplied with its own 
pneumatic water system, taking the 


water from an artesian well. 


This residence was constructed for 
Jacob Keeling, North Church Street, 
Naugatuck, Conn., in accordance with 
plans and specifications prepared by 
F. Alton Clark, architect, 110 Church 
Street, Naugatuck, Conn. 
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The doors are of birch, being desig- 
nated as Korelock, Colonial design No. 
480. The kitchen doors are of fir. The 
front entrance door is a solid oak Dutch 
door. A Dutch door from the pantry to 
the back porch is a special feature, it 


being used in connection with the icebox. 


The stairs have Oregon pine risers and 
white oak treads, the rail being of ash 


stained mahogany. 


The windows are glazed with Ameri- 


can sheet glass, excepting the front win- 


dows which are glazed with plate glas3. 
Whitney casement windows are used on 
the stair landing, being glazed with bev- 
eled plate glass. The inside doors are 
stained mahogany, excepting the kitchen 
doors. The fireplace in the living room 
is of dark red brick. 


The front and rear porch entrances are 
paved with tapestry brick, with white 


cement joints. 


The interior decorations and furnish- 
ings are antique in style, this being in 
keeping with the Dutch Colonial spirit 
which the house so closely follows. 


Hardware for the Dutch door sets is 
of solid bronze, with solid bronze lifting 
butts for the pantry Dutch door. Solid 


bronze sectional hardware was used 
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Looking toward the Hall and Dining Room 
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Living Room and Hall 
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East Elevation of Living Room and Fireplace Side Elevation 
-. of Mantel 


Section Through 
Fireplace 


i  Nitch West : ; 
Elevation aaa Elevation and Section 
Elevations and Sections of Pantry Fixtures of China Closet 


Building a Modern Hog House With Six Pens 


By John Upton 


The space overhead was floored 
with loose boards and filled with 


| RECENTLY built a modern hog 
straw for warmth and ventilation. 


house which seemed to be quite 
well designed for its purpose. 


The building was 24 x 30 ft., the 
long way north and south. 


There was a 4-ft. door at the 
north end and small doors at each of 
the south corners. An alley led from 
the door back 20 ft. so that all pens 
could ke reached from it. The four 
front pens had doors opening into 
this alley. There were three windows 
on each side, one for each pen. A 
drain was provided for each pen, by 
a tile through the wall. 

The outside wall was 8 in. thick 
and 2 ft. above the floor. The parti- 
tion walls 6 in. thick. Side studs 

‘were 5 ft. high. The roof was one- 
third pitch, shingled. 

The floor of concrete was sloped 
toward the drains and away from 


In putting up forms for such a 

PEN wall if one can have the door frames 
tien Fo DeatM at hand it is well to set them in 
place, putting in bolts to hold them, 
but if this cannot be done the bolts 
should be put in the walls, project- 
ing enough to receive the plank 
frame. This can be done by boring 
holes in the boards which come 
where the door frames or jambs are 
to be put later. Balts should also be 
put in for fastening the sills down. 
This building was covered with 2-in. 
plank taken from a tub silo. Inch 
coping would have answered as well. 
The silo stuff would have made a 
good frame. Such a building would 
the trough and sleeping platform, cost quite a sum at present prices, 
which was of plank a few inches but would be a good investment fer 
above the floor. any farmer who keeps hogs. 
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Important Features of the Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Builders Exchanges 


ANY important matters relating 

to the welfare of the building 

industry of the United States 

were considered at the seventh 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders’ Exchanges, held in 
Pittsburgh on Feb. 5 to 7 with head- 
quarters at the William Penn Hotel. 
Chief among these matters was the fed- 
eralizing or co-ordinating of the industry 
to meet war time needs. Other subjects 
acted upon were the third edition of the 
revised standard contract documents, the 
provision of a code of ethical practice 
applicable to the country as a whole and 
the expression of the convention on the 
ever-present labor problem. 

Despite the frigid weather immediately 
preceding the meeting and the trans- 
portation difficulties growing out of the 
enforcement of the fuel administration’s 
order the convention was well attended. 
Nearly every State in the Union was 
represented, and the cities nearby sent 
large delegations, making up whatever 
losses there may have been from a dis- 
tance. The program was replete with 
entertainments, especially for the visit- 
ing ladies, who were kept busy with 
luncheons, theater parties, dances, shop- 
ping trips and other diversions. 


Preceding the convention a conference 
of secretaries was held under the super- 
vision of Samuel B. Donnelly, secretary 
of the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City. At this meet- 
ing various topics related to the work 
of the managers of the exchanges were 
discussed. Arrangements were made 
whereby there will be a frequent ex- 
change of information among the ex- 
ecutives as to new developments during 
the year. This will be managed through 
a central bureau or clearing house, and 
it is thought will be of great value. 


Following an invocation by Rev. R. F. 
Galbraith the visiting builders were wel- 
comed by Mayor E. V. Babcock and H. L. 
Kreusler, vice-president of the Pitts- 
burgh exchange. A response was made 
by I. H. Scates, secretary of the Balti- 
more exchange and former secretary of 
the National. An address by Clifford B. 
Connelly, dean of the School of Applied 
Industries, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, on “The War as a Challenge to 
Better Industrial Relationship,” featured 
the first afternoon session. “Ten months 
of war have done more to restore the 
balance between capital and labor,” he 
said, “than a generation of agitation and 
actual operation of industrial reform. 
The lack of trained workers brings out 


forcibly the need of increasing our train- 
ing facilities. The technical schools can 
help if they try to supply this need.” 
In his annual address President R. K. 
Cochrane recommended that the asso- 
ciation place itself on record in refer- 
ence to principles which should govern 
the relationship ketween employers and 
employees, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study safety methods as ap- 
plied to the building industry. Secretary 
£. M. Tate in his annual review showed 


- Col. John R. Wiggins, newly elected 
president 


a substantial growth in the number of 
affiliated bodies and a surplus in the 
treasury. 


A very instructive treatise on “Bond- 
ing as It Pertains to the Building Busi- 
ness” was read by William B. King, 
Esq., of Washington, D. C., legal counsel 
of the association. The quantity system 
of estimating was explained in a paper 
by W. Sullivan Jones, architect, of New 
York City, who commented on the advan- 
tages of the system as well as some ob- 
jections to it. This system is being tried 
in Milwaukee, St. Louis, Des Moines and 
other cities in a more or less experi- 
mental way. Mr. Jones stated that in 
1912 more than a billion and a quarter 
dollars was expended in building opera- 
tions in this country with an average of 
ten bidders to the contract. In prepar- 
ing their bids each contractor was put to 
a large expense, which could be elim- 
inated if the quantity system were 
adopted. Further Mr. Jones said: “It 
eliminates*the gambling element in bid- 


ding because under it estimates are based 
on a definite quantity of materials and 
a definite quantity of labor instead of 
the amounts which John Smith’s draw- 
ings and specifications call for as com- 
pared with Tom Brown’s opinion of the 
same subject. The bids, being based on 
the same amount of work, are truly com- 
petitive. The cost of bidding is reduced 
because the billing of quantities is done 
only once. 


“The payments to the contractor may 
be computed with greater accuracy and 
fairness than is now possible. The ex- 
tras and reductions are almost automat- 
ically adjusted, bids depending upon the 
efficiency of the contractor, instead of on 
his shrewdness. It aids the architect and 
engineer in producing more complete and 
definite drawings and specifications.” 


The slogan “Business as Usual” was 
given the compliments of Dr. J. F. Holds- 


‘worth, dean of the school of economics, 


University of Pittsburgh, who held that 
the principal business just now was to 
win the war. If this means sacrifice and 
interference with regular business all 
should patriotically accept the terms. 


Code of Ethical Practice for the Builder 


In a report on ethical practice the 
committee urged the following among 
other recommendations: 


(1) When a general contractor plans 
his bid with the architect, he shall also 
place a copy of that bid with the proper 
officer of the exchange or association, to 
be opened and tabulated within one hour 
after the set time. 


(2) That sub-contractors file bids at 
the time the general contractor submits 
his, the bids to be tabulated within one 
hour and be open to inspection by any 
sub-contractor bidding on that work in 
his particular line. 


(8) Where bids are asked and no 
award is made compensation should be 
paid to lowest bidder. 


Recommendation for: Settling Labor 
Troubles 


A lively discussion characterized the 
report of the labor committee, develop- 
ing the fact that this subject is regarded. 
differently in various sections of the 
country. From this fact and also the 
feeling that the exchanges are not in 
their form of organization equipped to 
handle these difficulties it was recom- 
mended that employers’ divisions be 
established to at upon such matters in 
each locality. Some general propositions 
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were indorsed, such as the elimination of 
the: sympathetic strike, the settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes, which have been 
a nightmare to contractors, and the 
adoption of the principles of arbitration. 

It was declared by the Committee on 
Plans and Contracts that the revised 
new standard documents prepared by the 
American Institute of Architects and the 
builders are now the most equitable and 
comprehensive forms obtainable. The 
convention strongly urged that these 
forms be used as a means of reducing 
friction and at the same time elevating 
the business. 


Building Industry to Be Represented at 
Washington 


General approval was given to the 
movement to unify the industry and pro- 
vide a central agency at Washington 
authorized to represent the building in- 
terests of the entire country. The reso- 
lution on this subject was adopted with a 
show of enthusiasm and was as follows: 

“Whereas, investigations by various 
local associations, both trade and civic, 
are now in progress throughout the 
‘country, having for their object the se- 


curing of reliable information relative to . 


existing conditions in the construction 
industry for the guidance of the govern- 
ment in its relation to this industry, and 

“Whereas, government officials have 
expressed the wish that representations 


on behalf of all industries should come 


from authorized sources of national, 
rather than local, scope, therefore 

“Resolved that the President of the 
National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes be and he is hereby requested to 
appoint a committee of three prominent 
members whose duty it shall be to repre- 
sent this association in a movement for 
the federalizing of our industry for ef- 
fective co-operation with the government. 
We suggest that the aid of other national 
associations connected either directly or 
indirectly with the industry be sought in 
this movement with the following object 
in view: 

“Hirst. To afford the government ac- 
curate knowledge as to conditions touch- 
ing the supply of materials, workmen 
and capital. 


“Second. To obtain such government 
consideration as may tend to sustain the 
industry on a basis of organization and 
efficiency to meet the demands of war 
time and the period of reconstruction 
thereafter. 


We strongly recommend that a na- 
tional construction advisory board be es- 
tablished with headquarters in Washing- 
ton to counsel with the government on 
‘matters pertaining to building construc- 
tion. This board is to serve as other 
similar boards, such as the shipbuilding 
or the navy advisory boards are serving. 
It should be composed, in our opinion, of 
architectural, engineering and building 
experts, as well as representatives of the 
material interests and of labor. We be- 
lieve that the need of such a board has 
been manifest and that improved results 
in government building undertakings 
would follow its creation. 


As an organization we pledge our 
loyal and earnest support to the govern- 
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ment and place the facilities of the as- 
sociation at its disposal in this branch 
of effort so important to the winning of 
the war. 


The Housing Problem 


The housing problem of the country 
was ably discussed in a paper by H. G. 
Farmer, civil. engineer and sociological 
expert of Chicago. The speaker said 
that bad sociological conditions were a 
menace to national defense, that labor 
turnover was caused by bad housing and 
that the workers, now being able to pick 
their jobs, sought districts with the or- 
dinary, safe conveniences of life in 
houses adjacent to or near the mills. 
The speaker said that sufficient workmen 
would be in as great demand after the 
war as now and ‘it behooved the builders 
to take up the propaganda of better 
homes for workmen and to let manufac- 
turers know that good homes would con- 
serve the human element. 

Of special significance from the in- 
dustrial angle were the figures produced, 
showing that mill districts of America 
having good homes were marked with 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By Ralph 
F. Windoes and Harvey B. Campbell. 
The building mechanic who has gath- 
ered some knowledge of the art of draft- 


-ing will find this book of value in furth- 


ering his knowledge of architectural 
drawing, for it is thoroughly practical 
in its subject matter and the various 
details are clearly presented. 


The book is elementary in character 
and takes up in logical order the various 
steps in drawing. Lettering, in which 
all draftsmen must be proficient, is first 
considered, the style illustrated being 
the usual architectural lettering—not the 
engineering method advocated by many 
text books. From this, the student is 
led gradually through the drawing of 
foundation walls of various materials, 
their proper damp proofing, the estab- 
lished methods of indicating materials; 
the details of framing, both Eastern and 
Western methods being illustrated; con- 
struction of different kinds of cornices; 
the detailed framing of windows and 
doors; kinds of wall covering, both ex- 
terior and interior; stairs, etc. Each of 
these subjects is explained in the text so 
that the main features may be grasped 
and understood. Standard inside and 
outside moldings are illustrated and a 
good general outline of this subject is 
presented. 


After the description of the house is 
completed the student is shown how to 


lay out a plan on cross section paper and. 


to work up finished drawings from which 
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the highest production on account of the 
morale of labor and the enthusiasm of 
skilled workmen. The speaker described 
the various kinds of homes and domi- 
ciles for workmen with sanitary equip- 
ments. 


A somewhat extended controversy 
arose over a proposition to increase the 
per capita dues from 25 cents a year to 
$1. The vote showed a clear majority 
in favor of the higher rate, but since an 
amendment to the constitution was in- 
volved requiring a two-thirds vote it 
failed to carry. 


The new officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year were as follows: President, Col. 
John R. Wiggins of Philadelphia; first 
vice-president, Charles W. Bernhard of 
Atlanta; second vice-president, C. A. Du- 
bel of Sioux City, Iowa; treasurer, B. M. 
Freeman of Columbus. The president is 
to appoint the secretary. 


Milwaukee will be the next convention 
city and the meeting will probably be 
held during the month of February, 
1919, the exact date to be fixed by the 
board of control. 


a structure can be built. The theory of 
perspective, shadows and rendering is 
briefly taken up. A typical specification 
is given so that some understanding of 
of its province may be gained. One of 
the closing chapters treats of plumbing 
for the average house and there is also 
a ‘brief description with illustrations of 
the various types of heating installa- 
tions. 

A valuable feature of the work is a 
chapter devoted to data as to the aver- 
age sizes of furniture, plumbing fixtures, 
life of various building materials to- 
gether with their depreciation; sizes of 
brick, hollow tile and cement block, safe 
working strength of different kinds of 
timber; flue sizes, stock door and win- 
dow sizes, and other information which 
is of value when it comes to the working 
out of various details of construction. 
A closing chapter of suggestive designs 
illustrates. attractive small houses and 
their plans. 


In preparing the subject matter for 
use in secondary schools, the authors, 
who are well-known drawing instructors, 
have expressly devoted themselves to a 
text suitable for teaching purposes and 
the carpenter or builder who wishes to 
study by himself will therefore find the 
principles set forth easily understand- 
able. 

The book has 149 pages, size 11x8 in., 
is illustrated, bound in cloth, sells for 
$1.50, and is published by the Webb 
Publishing Co. 
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This Design Took First Prize. It is the work of 
Fred Wells, Toledo, Ohio 
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This Design of Daniel E. Shea, Springfield, Mass., 
took Second Prize 
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The Design of E. B. Burt, Oakland, Cal., Re- 
ceived Honorable Mention 


the Real Estate and Building 
bus, O., January 21-30, 1918 
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This Dutch Colonial House, Designed by Henry P. 
Whitworth and George J. Johnston, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Received Honorable Mention 
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a THE EDIEOR’S PACH 


ENGLISH HOUSING ‘SITUA- 
TION A WARNING TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


SERIOUS menace to the indus- 
trial welfare of this country is 
to be seen in the advocating of 
a ban upon building projects, 
together with such official statements as 
the following, by Secretary McAdoo: 


“Because of the interest of the Treas- 
ury Department in the conservation of 
capital and credit during the period of 
the war, I have received several in- 
quiries as to whether building operations 
of one kind and another should be dis- 
couraged. With regard to plans for pub- 
lic buildings under the control of this 
department, I have stopped letting con- 
tracts except in cases where they were 
absolutely necessary. 


“Home building is an excellent thing 
in normal times, but at present, unless 
there is a real shortage of houses for 
war-workers, I strongly advise that ma- 
terials, valuable labor, and credit be not 
utilized for this purpose. Whether homes 
should be built should be determined 
strictly by the urgency of the need.” 

Bankers are all too often refusing to 
loan money for home or apartment build- 
ing projects, with the result that the 
present housing shortage is rapidly in- 
creasing in seriousness. 

England put a ban upon housing con- 
struction at the beginning of the great 
war. She enacted a law prohibiting con- 
struction work of all kinds in the United 
Kingdom, and since that time building 
operations exceeding £500 have not been 
allowed. Of course Government work 
and construction meeting war needs, 
under special license, were excepted. 


The result of this law has been seri- 
ous indeed. The complete cessation of 
residential construction has resulted in a 
decided house shortage, especially in dis- 
tricts given over primarily to the labor- 
ing classes. The English Government is 
now absolutely alive to the fact that this 
law has caused unlooked for results, and 
that a comprehensive housing program 
must be undertaken immediately upon 
the cessation of hostilities. Definite steps 
along this line are now being taken. 

It is estimated by British Government 
authorities that at least 300,000 houses 
must be built by the state for the work- 
ing classes in England and Wales alone, 
and that a minimum of 400,000 men will 
be required for the erection of the need- 
ed houses. The Government has been 
forced to the conclusion that it must itself 
do much of the construction work, as 
private interests are incapable of the 
huge task confronting them. 


Just stop a moment and think of the 
obstacles that are going to stand in the 
way of meeting this housing shortage 
in England. With the scattering of 


labor forces that have resulted from the 


‘years of war, the outlook in England is 


indeed gloomy. 


Yet bad as is the situation in England, 
due to the unwise curtailing of build- 
ing operations, it would be worse in the 
United States if any such bill should 
force its way through against the better 
judgment of Congress and the business 
men of this country. England had to im- 
port much of her building material; she 
needed the shipping for war purposes. 
We manufacture our own materials, 
from footing to ridge. England can 
draw from us for her needed material. 
We can economically draw only from 
ourselves. 


A brief moment’s thought along the 
lines suggested will show just how ur- 
gently the cool, level heads of Ameri- 
cans are needed to avoid the practical 
elimination in this country of one of the 
world’s fundamental industries. There 
is a shortage of houses here now. Our 
Government realizes this, and will un- 
doubtedly take heed of the seriousness 
of the situation, as present indications 
seem to show. But we cannot and must 
not have legislation which will cause us 
to face any such extensive housing prob- 
lem as faces England. : 

A pardonable pride in the wisdom of 
our Government assures us that we need 
not fear that the mistake of our Ally will 
be repeated here, once the seriousness 
of the result of the anti-housing propa- 
ganda is realized. 


ON THE CONVENTIONS JUST 
PAST 


The months of January and February 
have brought forth once again the worth 
of conventions. Man after man has made 
his way from his own little circle so as 
to learn what his competitors in the next 
town or state were thinking and doing. 

And the benefits received have amply 
repaid the trouble taken, for the man 
who goes forth broadmindedly to lose a 
bit of his moss returns to his home town 
better able to meet the problems that 
arise in his daily work. 


Here is the spirit that characterizes 
the successful convention. Suppose that 
you have a dollar and I have a dollar. 
We swap. Neither of us is any the 
richer. But suppose that you have an 
idea and that I have an idea. We swap. 
You have my idea and I have your idea. 
But each of us still has his own idea, so 
that we are both 100 per cent richer. 

And it is upon that basis that the suc- 
cessful convention must rest. Does it 
give those who attend a broader vision 
and a better insight into the vital fea- 
tures of their business? If it does, then 
that convention goes down as a milestone 
in the lives of those who have sought its 
helpful influence. 


such milestones have 
charted themselves these past two 
months isa certainty. The men who have 
unselfishly given themselves to the bet- 
terment of their fellows by the time and 
knowledge that they have contributed to 
their various organizations have reason 
to feel that the efforts of this year have 
not been in vain. 


That many 


WRITE A LETTER TO THE 
EDITOR 


Have you ever stopped to think that 
the editor likes to get letters? Well, 
I do. I am always interested in having 
some reader sit down and tell me just 
what he thinks about the paper. 


You know that I am trying to get the 
greatest possible amount of information 
into the paper each month, the kind of 
information that is just what you people 
want. Whenever I get a chance to do so, 
I go out and talk to men on the job and 
find out just what they are interested 
in. Then I come back to the office with 
a lot of new ideas that help me to get 
out a better number than ever. 


But when I am too busy to go out and 
talk to you builders, I have to keep in 
touch with you through the letters that 
come into the office here. Lots of you 
undoubtedly have some little problem 
that has bothered you and which you 
would like to see explained in BUILDING 
AGE. Just write to me and I will try to. 
see that a first-class article is prepared 
upon that subject. If you are interested 
in it, the chances are that thousands of 
other builders are interested in it and 
that they will appreciate any informa- 
tion that we can give them upon the 
subject. 

There may be some article that you 
don’t like. Tell me about that too. It 
may happen that the experience of one 
of our authors has led him to draw dif- 
ferent conclusions on some subject than 
you yourself have. Write a little article 
about it and BUILDING AGE will be glad 
to pay you for your side of the question. 


Take those two articles on chimney 
construction by Ernest Drah, the first 
one of which appeared in the February 
number and the second one in this num- 
ber. Tell me what you think about his 
ideas, and whether or not your own ex- 
perience has borne his statements out. 

I know that there is one statement in 
Mr. Drah’s articles with which many of 
you builders may not agree. That is, 
his advocation of a chimney wall 8 in. 
thick, the chimney being lined with terra 
cotta. I got a letter from Mr. Drah on 
this subject the other day. He told me 
that his own house had ‘been built with 
a 4 in. chimney wall, lined with terra 
cotta as is the usual custom. Soot ac- 
cumulated in the chimney, and _ it 


‘caught on fire, with the result that the 
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house was considerably damaged. He 
therefore feels more strongly than ever 
that an 8 in. chimney wall lined with 
terra cotta is not only advisable but ab- 
solutely necessary for the safety of the 
house. 


BUILDING AGE 


Whenever you’ve got an idea that you 
think will either help your friends in 
the trade, or which help me to run 
BuILDING AGE better, please send it 
along. Remember that I want to hear 
from you and that every letter that I 
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receive will help me to get out a better 
paper and one that will be better fitted 
to help you yourself on the job. 

Just address your letter to the Editor, 
BUILDING AGE, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


Building Activity Uhrougout the 


LOSS of 45 per cent in new con- 
struction is shown for the month 
of January, 1918, as compared 
with January, 1917. Of the 
various sections of the county, the South- 
ern shows the smallest loss, this being 
39 per cent. Cities located in the Middle 
States make the next best showing, 42 
per cent, with Eastern and Western cities 
showing respectively a loss of 47 and 48 


ter than for the month of December just 
past. 

Building departments throughout the 
country state that new construction and 
repair work have been considerably 
hampered by the bad weather prevailing 
throughout the country. Many, how- 
ever, are optimistic and hope that the 
acute need for new construction in their 
localities will force activity. 
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shortage are also reported to have ex- 
erted considerable unfavorable influence 
upon building projects. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the public will soon appre- 
ciate that building costs have risen very 
little in comparison with other lines. This 
fact seems to have already been realized 
to a certain extent, for there appears to 
‘be more inclination now than for some 
time past upon the part of builders to go 
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More Activity Now Is Needed in the Trade 


The Impression That Lower Prices Will Come Should Be Dispelled, and 
the Trade Should Make the Nation Realize That More 


Building Is a Patriotic Duty 


AR time conditions are having 
the effect of inducing people to 
co-ordinate their interest with 
others and to cu-operate in the 

activities necessary to preserve them. 
Never before in the history of this coun- 
try has there been such an awakening 
to the realization of the inter-depend- 
ence of the relations of all classes of 
people with each other, and we are be- 
ginning to recognize as an important 
fact that no one interest can be in- 
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I have always observed that =: 
whenever building activities slow 
down every other line of business 
feels it, and should it continue for 
any considerable.length of time 
there ensues a retrenchment in 
labor and all other expenditures, 
and a period of general hard times 
sets in. 
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jured without its having a corresponding 
effect on all the others. 

At the present time there seems to 
be a disposition in administrative quar- 
ters to advise against entering upon any 
activities of a constructive nature that 
do not assist those which are necessary 
for the energetic prosecution of the war. 
In other words, all building construction 
and improvements of this character 
should cease if they are not directly con- 
nected with the agencies for carrying 
on the war. This may be in accordance 
with theory, but to the writer it looks 
like a short-sighted policy to eliminate 
the productive activities of a large por- 
tion of our population. By doing this, 
their purchasing power for other com- 
modities is correspondingly curtailed, and 
their abilities for purchasing Liberty 
Bonds is thereby lessened and they will 
be unable to support the Red Cross, 
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Y.M.C. A. and other means for the care 
of the Men in our Army and Navy. People 
have been contributing to these objects 
out of their daily comings, and not from 
their savings. Cut off all constructive 
work as proposed, and it will have the 
effect to disarrange and reduce a large 
number of other industries. 


The great bulk of our population have 
little to live on other than the earnings 
from their labor. Outside of the farmer 
population, sixty per cent of the rest of 
the people have not over a ninety day re- 
serve to live on. We are a rich nation 
per capita, but per-pocketa we are not 
because we are spend-as-we-go people, 
and hence the necessity for a continued 
employment. 


The Morale of a Nation is high when 
everybody is earning more than a bare 
living. I have always observed that 
whenever building activities slow down 
every other line of business feels it, and 
should it continue for any considerable 
length of time there ensues a retrench- 
ment in labor and all other expenditures, 
and a period of general hard times sets 
in. Building construction and the indus- 
tries connected with it, are seventy per 
cent labor. Shut this off and there 
will necessarily be a proportionate reduc- 
tion in the purchasing power of the wage- 
earners and this will affect the business 
and social activities of the whole coun- 
try. 

While I do not wish to seem to run- 
counter to the expressed desires of the 
Administration for refraining from 
building during the war, nevertheless, 
my business judgment tells me that keep- 
ing business going in the building line 
will keep the country in better condition 
for responding to the efforts and sacri- 
fices that will be required of it in financ- 
ing the government, and keeping the boys 
in good heart “Over There.’ Therefore, 


in view of this, I believe it would be 
advisable that there should be a move- 
ment made by the building material men, 
architects, contractors, real estate men 
and all others directly interested to get 
together in every community for the pur- 
pose of studying and discussing the sit- 
uation and the means whereby the public 
mind can be influenced to continue on in 
the necessary normal building improve- 
ments. 


I really believe this would be a patrio- 
tic thing to do. It would keep up the 
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My business judgment tells me 
that keeping business going in the 
building line will keep the country 
in better condition for responding 
to the efforts and sacrifices that 
will be required of it in financing 
the government, and keeping the 
boys in good heart “Over There”. 
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morale of the people as nothing else 
would. Just think what the psychology 
is of new buildings going up on the 
minds of everybody in the community. 
You and I unconsciously feel more opti- 
mistic when we see improvements going 
on around us, when we see others having 
confidence enough to spend their money 
in this way. It inspires us too with de- 
sire to do something ourselves. This is 
the kind of feeling that reacts on us all. 
When nobody sees any building going on 
nobody is in the humor to do anything of 
the kind, and this feeling of doing noth- 
ing is sure to spread through the mind 
of the community and after awhile be- 
comes an obsession. 

If business conditions are unusual, the 
thing to do is the unusual so as to make 
them as near usual as possible. 


I believe the co-operation of these fac- 
tors I’ve mentioned will do something 
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to stimulate the spirit of improvement. 
It may not be on as large a scale as 
usual, but it gives labor to those that 
need it, and puts money in circulation 
that people are now holding on to with- 
out hardly knowing the reason why they 
should. 


There is an idea now in the public 
mind that by waiting awhile building 
materials will be cheaper. A little think- 
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__I believe it would be advisable = 
that there should be a movement 
made by the building material men, 
architects, contractors, real estate 
men and all others directly inter- 
ested to get together in every com- 
munity for the purpose of studying 
and discussing the situation and 
the means whereby the public mind 
can be influenced to continue on in 
the necessary normal building im- 
provements. 

I really believe this would be a 
patriotic thing to do. It would keep 
up the morale of the people as 
nothing else would. 
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ing will show anyone that this will not 
be so unless the wage scale of labor is 
materially lowered, and if we judge by 
the past we know it will not go back to 
the former scale. There may be some 
minor reductions, but these will be offset 
by the reduction of the working hours, 
and therefore nothing but a wide finan- 
cial panic will reduce the cost of produc- 
tion as far as labor is concerned. I am 
of the opinion that it will be many years 
yet before the prices of lumber will be 
even what they were previous to our en- 
tering the war. 


After this war has ceased the whole 
world will enter upon such a period of 
building construction as it has never be- 
fore seen, and this country will be the 
Great Reservoir from which to draw the 
new materials that will be needed. There 
is nothing visionary about this. It’s just 
as sure as that a farmer will build again 
after his barn has burned down. 

These things concerning building im- 
provements should be given the atten- 
tion of the community mind through the 
local town papers and it can be done by 
the collective effort of the building ma- 
terial dealers and the trades people of 
the place. 


If you are trying to stimulate a man 
to build or make repairs you must be 
equipped with intelligent reasons why 
he need not put it off because of the 
cost. Take the average country dealer. 
His dependence for business is practi- 
eally all on the surrounding farming 
territory and with the exception of build- 
ing improvements the town is having a 
normal amount of business. The princi- 
pal reason why the town people are not 
buying much building material is_be- 
cause they have got the “bee in their 
head” that it is too high. Repairs are 
being needed in the town as much as 
ever, but people are talking about them 
instead of doing because of this obsession 
they have about the high price of lumber. 


The lumber dealers should adjust 
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themselves. to this condition by going to 
work and doing the unusual. Let them 
imitate the traveling agents who sell 
pianos or sewing machines and who can- 
vass the town and find out who has not 
got one of them. They can visit every 
house and see where there is a’ new 
kitchen floor needed, or screens for the 
windows, or screen doors. Many too are 
wanting their porch screened, or a new 
sleeping porch built on. 


Take down a list of what a woman 
wants in her old house and there will 
be quite a number of things she can 
have when she finds they won’t cost as 
much as she thought they would. Some 
of the out-buildings on the place are 
needing more or less repairing. The 
lumber sales agent can make a note of 
all these things, and if he knows what 
the work will cost he can quote the price 
of the whole job completed. If he does 
not know what the work will be, here is 
when the co-operation of the carpenter 
comes in for a mutual benefit. Sell the 
Job, instead of the material. 


This line of action can be extended out 
among the farmers with even more bet- 
ter results. The farmer’s business will 
be driven at high pressure this year and 
his increased production will necessitate 
more than the usual amount of building 
space to take proper care of it. At the 
same time he will have less time wherein 
to do the necessary. He has the money, 
but he can’t stop from his farm work to 
spend it for these things. 


There is one thing, however, that he 
will buy, and that is an auto car. If his 
old one is not big enough, or a little out 
of date he will change it for a larger one 
and of the latest type. But it won’t take 
much of his time to do this. The agent 
is there on the spot with the new ma- 
chine for a trial spin, the sale is con- 
cluded. It was really made in the far- 
mer’s mind before that and originated 
from the seed sown in his mind from the 
previous advertising. The fact may be 
that he really needs more and better 
building space to take proper care of his 
high priced products than he does a ma- 
chine, but that machine has got into his 
head. . 


It is the business of the lumber dealer 
to work upon and change his mind. The 
average farmer is not much of a figurer. 
He judges a thing with a preconceived 
idea. The dealer, by going over his 
premises with him, should also be able to 
note what was really needed and tell him 
what he will sell it for, put up and com- 
pleted, without his having to take any 
time from his farm work. This will re- 
move the excuse of his not having time 
to build. This, of course, is not in ac- 
cordance with the time honored custom 
of dealers to wait until the spirit moves 
the farmer to build and then come in to 
the lumber yard office and inquire about 
prices and then look up a carpenter to 
tell him what he wants and make out a 
bill for it. But new conditions and new 
competition are forcing lumber dealers 
and other business men to change and 
adjust their methods to meet them. 


And so, in this case, the farmer has 
the money, but no time.to build, but he 
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needs the buildings. The dealer has the 
materials in his yard, carpenters and 
other trades workmen are needing the 
work to live on and help pay for the war 
activities. Is it not therefore the sen- 
sible and right thing to do for the dealer 
to employ the carpenters, furnish the 
materials and transportation and assume 
the whole responsibility for the comple- 
tion of the job, thus furnishing the far- 
mer what he needs, without his having to 
spend his time, which is more valuable 
to-day than that of most business men? 
There is no doubt about this being both 
practical and practicable. As a matter 
of fact, this method of buying the com- 
pleted building can be arranged so that 
it will cost the farmer less than by the 
old way. Practically all of the framing 
can be done at, the yard, and a good deal 
of the other work also, The future lum- 
ber yard is going to be a building plant 
as well, and the finished building will 
be sold instead of the materials. In fact, 
there is nothing to hinder the enterpris- 
ing dealer from going to work now and 
constructing a number of different small 
building at the yard that can be loaded 
on a truck and hauled out to the farm. 
Even larger buildings can be made in 
sections and put together where they 
are to stand. When you come to look into 
this it is surprising how many of these 
various small buildings there are about 
the farm premises and those in the town 
as well. For the most part, these are 
primitive in construction, and for the 
most part, thrown together. Even a pig- 
house, privy, chicken house and others of 
this character can be made to look neat 
and attractive. The farmers need hay 
racks, feed troughs, water tanks. The 
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There is an idea now in the pub- 
lic mind that by waiting awhile 
building materials will be cheaper. 
A little thinking will show anyone 
that this will not be so unless the 
wage scale of labor is materially 
lowered, and if we judge by the 
past we know it will not go back 
to the former scale. There may be 
some minor reductions, but these 
will be offset by the reduction of 
the working hours, and therefore 
nothing but a wide financial panic 
will reduce the cost of production 
as far as labor is concerned. I am 
of the opinion that it will be many 
years yet before the prices of lum- 
ber will be even what they were 
previous to our entering the war. 
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women need shelves, ironing boards, 
benches, clothes line posts, and other lit- 
tle articles of this character; all these 
can be made at the yard and people will 
buy them just as they do other things 
at the implement store or the hardware 
store where they can buy ready to use. 


The making of these things by the 
dealers can be done when there’s little 
building going on and workmen are idle. 
It will give them employment and afford 
some carpenter the opportunity to work 
out a little account he owes the dealer. 


Now, it may be thought by some that 
what has been suggested in the fore- 
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going will bring antagonism into the re- 
lations of the building trades workman. 
No one likes to see someone doing a thing 
which he had not the initiative and enter- 
prise to begin and carry through, and 
this is about the extent of the feeling 
that will arise when the small contract- 
ing carpenters in a country town see the 
lumberman putting his business on a bet- 
ter basis and creating a lot of work for 
them that would not have originated in 
the usual way. During the war, at least, 
this Special Service for the farmer is 
the right thing to do. The farmer’s work 
is the most important factor in this War, 
and whatever will assist him in consery- 
ing his time for production and help him 
to provide facilities for housing and tak- 
ing care of what he raises is, I think, 
doing a valuable service. 

Instead of antagonizing the dealer in 
this work, the contractors and workman 
would find it to their advantage to as- 
sist and co-operate with the creator 
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of business that otherwise would not be 
done. It is they who will do all the labor 
on these buildings and they will work for 
a party who will pay them the same 
wages. They will be sure of their money, 
and probably make more than by the old 


way of competing among themselves to - 


get the business. The dealer will doubt- 
less have to employ a competent work- 
man to act as foreman and superintend 
the working details of the job, and work- 
men will be doing the work under a BOSS 
in the usual way. It is simply a change 
of paymasters for them. 

In view of this, I don’t see any good 
reason why the town carpenters should 
not willingly adjust themselves to this 
new departure on the part of the lumber 
dealer, and go into it and co-operate with 
him in canvassing the district for busi- 
ness. In doing this they will be working 
for themselves under his direction. 


The probabilities are that there will 
not be much building of the larger char- 
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acter in the cities this coming year. 
Many reasons might be given for this 
lack of activity, but the principal one is, 
A State of Mind, and as long as this 
exists it will affect the small building 
and repair work as well. I believe a lot 
more of the latter kind of improvements 
might be done if the building material 
men would ga to work and change this 
state of mind regarding it. They could 
do as I have suggested doing in the 
country districts. It is unusual, of course, 
for city dealers to do anything of the 
kind, but these are unusual times and 
they should infect into their business 
this year some practical methods to meet 
the exigency. Hardly any advertising 
is done by the city dealers through the 
local papers, and therefore people are 
allowed to follow their own state of mind. 
This could be materially changed by the 
right kind of advertising and then ad- 
vantage taken of it by the personal equa- 
tion. 


Some Annoying Practices in 


the Retail Trade 


ELFISHNESS is perhaps man’s be- 
setting sin. There is a tendency 
with some men to indulge in sharp 
practises, thinking it demonstrates 

their acumen and capabilities. In this 
they are mistaken. They are the cads of 
the business world. 


Mr. Tate’s Ideas 


In a recent issue of The White Pine 
Series Architectural Monographs is an 
article by I. N. Tate, assistant manager 
Wayerhauser Sales Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., in which he breathes the real, 
true spirit of mutual co-operation of 
retailer and wholesaler. Mr. Tate,- of 
course, represents an immense lumber 
output. His position as sales manager 
gives him a decided vantage point. 


He says “compromise is not always an 
evidence of weakness. Very often it is 
the mark of strength. The man with 
breadth of vision sees not only his own 
problems, but those of his neighbor, and 
his every action is modified and changed 
as he applies this outside knowledge to 
his own life. I look sometimes at the 
manufacturer of lumber and wonder if 
he really has this breadth of vision—if 
he really senses the peculiar problem of 
the retailer and adapts his methods of 
logging and sawing and surfacing and 
shipping to meet the real needs of the 
man who retails and the man who uses 
that lumber.” 


Mr. Tate’s article confirms the opinion 
that there is not a sufficient spirit of co- 
operation between retailer and whole- 
saler, and he is broad enough and in- 
telligent enough to say so. He proceeds 
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then further, and says, “I wonder if the 
retailer and oftentimes the architect are 
not too much interested in supplying the 
written requisitions of the often too 
exacting contractor, and have neither 
the time nor the inclination to consider 
the very definite and inelastic problems 
of logging and saw-milling, or to modify 
their sales to meet those fundamental 
rules under which the manufacturers 
of necessity must work.” 


No question about it. Retailers do 
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FISHIN’ 

No use to be wishin’ 

It’s fishin’ that counts— 
Fishin’ for business 

In larger amounts— 
Baiting your hooks 

With service improved— 
Casting your fly 3 

Where the Big fish have moved. 
Watchin’ for nibbles . 

That soon will be bites— 
Keepin’ your eye 

On the fishin’ delights; 
Waitin’ and watchin’ 

And working the while, 
Building your business 

Thru fisherman’s guile— 
Say not a word 

When the fishin’ is bad, 
Just keep on fishin’, 

They’ll bit yet, my lad; 
Use a better bait ‘ 

And fish with more skill, 
For fishin’ beats wishin’, 

So says—‘Pastor Bill.” 

—W. E. Fitch. 
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not thoroughly understand the difficul- 
ties of the wholesalers. Likely not one 
retailer in ten has gone South and vis- 
ited a mill, gone into the woods, seen the 
difficulties in logging, ete. But how can 
they know unless they are taught? The 


‘retailers, of course, must take what the 


mills furnish. They should be taught 
the possibilities and the limitations of 
the big saw mill. The floods, the lack of 
labor, of cars, the demands of the trade 
which run, at some seasons to all com- 
mon grades, to others when the trade 
demands higher grades, etc. 


A Dealer’s Trip South 


A lumber dealer last year made a 
trip to-a Mississippi mill which is really 
one of the big concerns. The sales man- 
ager entertained the visitor and his best 
commission man. He was flooded with 
orders and inquiries. Inquiry after in- 
quiry was scanned to see if the stock 
on hand would permit of acceptance. All 
sixteen foot lengths were forbidden, and 
nearly all inquiries included _ those 
lengths, and so on. They went over to 
the mill. Here they saw bins and aisle- 
ways crowded and jammed with fin- 
ished lumber. The commission man ob- 
serving it, said: “Why, here is just 
what I want for a big order I can place.” 
The manager shook his head, “Been sold 
for weeks, no cars for that section.” 
The salesman asked if he might begin 


‘sending in orders again when he re- 


turned home. The answer’ was no. 
This sales manager was balancing the 
needs of his customers with his possibil- 
rties and also, more or less, the prob- 
abilities. 
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The retailer’s plea is that sometimes 
heads of manufacturing industry do not 
take the retailer into their confidence 
enough, with the result that bitterness 
and misunderstanding are engendered. 
Retailers would generally welcome a 
campaign of education in this behalt. 


Mr. Tate is one of the men who is 
broad-minded and intelligent enough to 
appreciate these things. He is the real 
true friend of the retailer. Though rep- 
resenting one of the greatest firms in 
the lumber business, he is willing to 
“stop, look and Tisten.” 


Dealers Invited to Co-operate 


A year or so ago the Southern Pine 
Association invited representative re- 
tailers to meet with their grading com- 
mittee and make suggestions as to 
changes to be made. No doubt that the 
executives, at least, desire to be fair— 
in fact, we have no doubt of it—and 
that likely the most of the present an- 
noying practices lie some place between 
the time when the order is taken by 
an anxious salesman, who takes a 
chance, and which is confirmed by some 
sales manager who sits in a swivel chair 
in a skyscraper in some large city, 
hundreds of miles away, and the men in 
a far distant state, who load the car 
the best they can. 


A Shipper’s Complaint 


A shipper makes the following com- 
plaint: He held the order of a retailer 
for several cars, all of which had ad- 
vanced in price, except a car of 2x4, 10’s. 
The retailer, under the excuse of great 
delay in shipment, cancelled the order 
for the car of 2x4, 10’s, and made de- 
mand for the shipment of the remain- 
ing cars. The mill man naturally con- 
cludes the cancellation of the car of 
2x4’s was inade because of the reduc- 
tion of the price. Likely he is correct. 
He sees a lack of the spirit of fair play, 
and gameness on the part of the buyer. 
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THE WORLD’S A WHEEL 


When your feet get cold, and your 
blood gets thick, 

And your frame gets old, and your 
heart gets sick, 

When you’re tired of bunk, and 
you’ve lost your pep, 

And you’re feeling — punk, 
you’re out of step— 


and 


When your biz gets bum, and your 
luck gets bad, | 

And you lose some sum that you 
never had, 

When you’re on the blink, and 
you’re full of doubt, 

And you really think you are down 
and out— 


Then I tell you what you have got 
to do, 

When your bolt is shot, and you 
think you’re through: 

It’s to plug right on, and try to 
smile, 

It’s to wait for dawn, and to work 
the while. 


UTC 


For the world’s a wheel, and it 
turns and turns, 

And a man of steel still a lesson. 
learns: 

It will come his time on the rising 
curve— 

And he will yet climb, if he keeps 
his nerve! 
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Perhaps the great delay in shipment 
was sufficient cause for the cancellation, 
providing the retailer could get his stock 
quicker elsewhere. But under the cir- 
cumstances the mill had the right to 
also cancel the remainder of the order, 
which was a part of the original order, 
no doubt. While we have not the re- 
tailer’s side of the story, yet here is 


‘tect the public. 
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an apparent lack of fairness upon the 
retailer’s part. 


At a recent lumber association several 
dealers were comparing notes on de- 
layed orders. A number had delayed or- 
ders on red cedar shingles, which were 
taken by a certain Western commission 
firm last year with various promises 
of shipment and at attractive prices. 
A Western salesman present who knew 
the parties informed the buyers they 
need not expect shipment unless, per- 
chance, the market should happen to fall 
to the level of their orders, which was 


- unlikely, and that if shingles were needed 


the dealers had better cancel at once and 
order elsewhere. 


The reliable shingle mills are not re- 
sponsible for such instances, of course. 
The remedy might be found in the mills 
refusing to do business with sales firms 
which are not thoroughly reliable finan- 
cially and who will keep their contracts. 
If in doubt require a bond or do any- 
thing, or form any plan, which will pro- 
It may be said the buyer 
should ascertain this fact. That is true 
in a way, but is not always so easily 
accomplished. 


The New Terms 


The new terms which have been pro- 
posed by the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association requiring either 
payment or giving of acceptance imme- 
diately upon receipt of the invoice, still 
lies somewhat in abeyance with the trade 
generally, yet is now being enforced by 
some wherever possible. If these terms 
were changed to allow inspection, which 
means a settlement when car is received, 
then there could be no complaint upon 
the part of retailers. 

A promise to pay, placed in the hands 
of a third party, which would be the 
case with acceptances, must be met no 
matter whether the shipment comes de- 
ficient, or whether it never comes. The 
rule is unfair, un-American. 


Some Useful Hints for Combating Mail-Order Competition 


concerning the best method to 
combat the mail-order houses. I 
have often doubted the advisability of 
openly attacking the mail-order houses 
in print. If you condemn the mail-order 
houses to the public you only advertise 
them. Suppose a man is going to build 
a house and you have conducted a cam- 
paign by which it is known that the mail- 
order firm furnishes ready cut houses, 
etc. The prospective purchaser is just 
now keenly interested in prices, perhaps. 
You ‘have combated the mail-order houses 
and advertised them, using no doubt the 
time honored argument that they take 
the money out of the county, etc. What 
does the average man care about that 
feature? People are not so altruistic that 
such an argument will have any weight 
when it costs them any money. 
The mail-order house literature can be 
met, by referring to the question of 
prices, by an invitation for the people 


\ | ANY columns have been printed 


to bring in their bills for an estimate. 
The mail-order house cannot sell lumber 
lower than the local retailer. What 


. business he gets is through pretty pic- 


tures and a series of letters. 

The retailer by fighting the mail-order 
man openly has only advertised him to 
a man who perhaps had never thought 
of asking the mail-order house for prices. 
The old saying, “every knock is a boost,” 
is true. 


The idea for the local retailer to follow. 


is to keep in touch in building with the 
carpenters and others, and then to send 
the prospective purchaser circulars and 
catalogues of plans. Say nothing of 
prices; that is, only suggestive. For in- 
stance: A certain sidewalk contractor 
would always price sidewalk construction 
at 8 cents per square foot. He com- 
plained that his competitor got all the 
business, actually over 8 cents at times. 

The difference was that the successful 
man, when asked what he charged, an- 


swered he could not tell until he saw the 
job. He went to the place, made a men- 
tal notation of filling and grading, and 
then figured up the square feet, figured 
it at 8 cents, but gave the total sum to 
the owner instead of the price per square 
foot. He knew the people could readily 
understand the question of square foot 
and he adroitly evaded taking the posi- 
tion which would subject him to a com- 
petitive test. He was able to look at the 
subject from the standpoint of his cus- 
tomers, which is one of the fundamentals 
of business success. 

It is the same way with figuring on a 
house or barn or any job. Keep the 
party interested in plans and total cost 
and good grades, ete. After all, cutting 
prices does not make business; but it is 
in having a living, breathing interest in 
the matter and making the prospective 
purchaser see that you have. In other 
words, use your personality fully, freely, 
but always fairly. 
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Using the Ton-Mile as a Basis 
for Cost Figures 


OST figures, when properly com- 

piled, furnish one of the only re- 

liable bases from which to improve 

any service. Particularly is this 
true of transportation systems and de- 
livery service. These figures must also 
be brought to the same level to be of any 
service for comparison. 


This last statement, in itself, must be 
carefully considered, for it is common 
practice to make all sorts of comparisons, 
disregarding all the conditions surround- 
ing the things to be compared. 

The ton-mile and its different varied 
forms of which the package-mile, the 
M-foot-mile and the delivery-mile are but 
the more important, is but the result of 


from 15 to 60 miles has reduced our ton- 
mile cost over 57 per cent. Of course 
there is a reason for this. 


The Reason 


Truck costs as generally figured are 
of two kinds: Fixed—those which must 
be paid every day, even if the truck 
stands idle all day; and Variable—those 
which depend on the work which the 
truck performs. The cost of any work 
performed by the trucks consists of the 
fixed and variable charges for the time 
required to do the work. 

The fixed charge is the same regardless 
of mileage, so the fixed charge per mile 
will depend on the number of miles. 


“lumber dealer will find the M-foot-mile 


of most use. 
What a 5-Ton Truck Will Do 


‘A five-ton truck loaded to capacity will 
accomplish five ton-miles in going one 
mile. Ton-miles then depend on the miles 
traveled and the load carried. 

It is very essential to get the proper 
relation of these two items if we want a 
proper unit cost. 

Some users have multiplied the miles 
traveled per day by the total weight in 
tons carried that day. This might be 
right if the truck made but one trip, but 
if more trips were made this result should 
be divided by the number of trips. Even 


Formulz Which Form a Basis for the Calculation of Truck Mileage Costs 


Full Load Basis 


Tons 
(1) Miles per (packages) per day 
Trip X total (M-feet) 
or Tons 


(2) Miles per (packages) per trip 
Day X average (M-feet) 


Half Load Basis 


Tons 


(3) Miles per (packages) per day = 


Trip X total 
-——————__ (M-feet) 


or Tons 


(4) Miles per (packages) per trip = (package) miles 


Day X average 


(6) Miles per (packages) per trip = 


Day X average 


Total — loaded 
Miles — miles 


(M-foot) * 


SY Peon 


(M-feet) 


Ton (M-feet) (M-foot) 
ai ivi, me Fractional Load Basis 
Ton Tons Ton 
= (package) miles (5) Miles per (packages) per day = (package) miles 
(M-foot) Trip X total 
————— rr tee, (M-foot) 
Total — loaded 
Ton Miles — Miles 
(package) miles Tons Ton 


(package) miles 


(M-foot) 


getting a common basis for making com- 
parisons. 


Effect of Other Conditions 


But again, it should be known and ap- 
preciated that when the ton-mile basis is 
attained it may be affected to a great 
extent by other conditions. 


To illustrate: If the conditions sur- 
rounding a delivery employing two trucks 
of the.same capacity are identical except 
in the number of miles which each travels, 
the ton-mile cost will not be the same. 
A table taken from standard cost figures 
will prove this. 


Miles 
per day— 
15 20 25 30 40 50 60 

Cost 
per mile— 

$.307 $.248 $.213 $.189 $.16 
Cost, 
ton-mile— 

$.204 $.165 $.142 $.126 $.106 $.094 $.087 


$.142 $.131 


Froin this table we can see that in- 
creasing the daily mileage in this case 


Suppose our fixed charge is $4.00 per 
day. Now, if our daily mileage is 20, 
our charge per mile will be $0.20, but if 
our mileage is 40 our charge per mile 
will be only $0.10. Let us assume our 
variable charge to be $0.07 per mile. 
Then in the two cases above we have a 
mileage charge of $0.27 and $0.17, re- 
spectively. 


Relation of Miles and Ton-Miles 


Through some misunderstanding, ton- 


-miles are figured in almost as many ways 


as there are companies figuring, and it 
is our purpose to show the basis on which 
ton-miles must be figured to be correct. 


Defined, a ton-mile is the carrying of 
one ton, one mile. Similarly, the pack- 
age-mile is the carrying of a package one 
mile and the M-foot-mile is the carrying 
of M feet one mile. 

Obviously, the ton-mile is the most 
convenient unit for the contractor, the 
coal dealer, or the miller; the package- 
mile is equally suited to the express com- 
pany or the department store; while the 


this result represents the ideal condition 
and not an average one. 


Three Hauling Conditions 


There are at least three hauling con- 
ditions. 

Carrying a capacity load the entire 
length of a round trip. ; 

Carrying a capacity load to a given 
point and returning empty. 

Carrying a capacity load out and re- 
turning with a partial load. 

Starting with a capacity load and dis- 
tributing it over the entire round trip 
may be considered in the second group. 

Each of these conditions should be fig- 
ured differently and we believe the fol- 
lowing methods correct. The first we will 
call “full load” basis; the second, “half 
load” basis, and the third, “three-quarter 
or fractional” basis. 


Figuring on Full Load Basis 


In figuring on the “full load” basis, 
every mile of travel is represented by an 
actual load and so the cost can be equally 
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distributed over the entire mileage. On 
the “half load” basis only half the mile- 
age is represented by a load, and so the 
loaded miles must pay for the empty 
miles. 

Also on the “three-quarter or frac- 
tional” basis only a part of the entire 
miles traveled is represented by a ca- 
pacity load and these empty miles must 
be paid for by the loaded miles. 

A formula for figuring these conditions 
can be expressed in either of two ways. 
By trips we mean round trips. 

A single example will prove that either 
formula will produce the same result. 


A Good Example Proves the Result 


A 1%-ton truck makes four trips a 
day; travels 60 miles and carries a ca- 
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pacity load both ways. 
miles are represented ? 
The round trip distance equals 15 miles. 
Then by formula number (1) 15 (miles) 
x (4) * (1.5 tons) = 90 ton-miles. 
Let us suppose that this truck only 


How many ton- 


carried a load one way. Now if we want — 


to find the correct ton-miles we must use 
either formula 3 or 4. Using (3) we 
will get: 


15 + 2 & (4 X 1.5 tons) = 45 ton-miles. 


It will be noted that this result is one- 
half that found under the “full load” 
basis. The ton-mile cost will be double 
that of the “full-load” basis and this is 
right, for the loaded miles must pay for 
the empty ones. 


Again let us suppose that this same 
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truck went out with a full load and re- 
turned with a half load. The correct ton- 
mileage can be found by the use of either 
formula (5) or (6). Using (6). the re- 
sult will be: 

60 = 45 < 1.5 = 67.5 ton-miles. 


Cost Per Ton-Mile 


Figuring the cost per ton-mile is a 
simple matter when once the number of 
ton-miles is known, providing our costs 
are right. Costs, however, are not a part 
of this article. 

The single staten.ent that, if the daily 
cost and the ton-miles are known, simple 
division will give the ton-mile cost may 
be of interest in closing this article.— 
Sidney S. Merithew, in “100 Per Cent 
Magazine.” 


Why Should I Pay Myself a Salary? 


NE of the best selling stories used 
by a cash-register salesman is 
that of a retail merchant whom 
he frequently urged to install a 
cash register, doing away with loose 
change in his accessible money drawer. 


This merchant was obstinate and went 
along without a cash register until he 
failed. When his business was sold it 
went to his chief clerk, who had pilfered 


enough money from the unguarded cash . 


drawer to buy it. The merchant had to 
do something for a living. So he went 
to work for his old employee as clerk, 
and things ran on as before, without a 
cash register. Several years later there 
was a second failure, and this time the 
merchant bought in the business. 


The experience taught him three 


things: 


First: He did not hire that clerk 
again; second, he put in a cash register, 
and, third—but this was some time after- 
ward, when the cash register began 
really to keep books for him and show 
him how the money came and also where 
it went—he began to pay himself a 
salary. 


To-day, if the sheriff came in and sold 
out his business as a going concern, but 
left him what he has been able to set 
aside out of his profits for investment, 
he could retire very comfortably. 


Some of the hardest workers in this 
world never draw any salary, and the 
strangest thing about their working 
without stated compensation - is—they 


are all working for themselves! These 
workers are retail merchants, and 
farmers, and sometimes professional 


men, who put in long hours behind the 
counter, or in the cow-barn, or driving 
about visiting patients. In their absorp- 
tion with the money that comes in for 
‘merchandise or cream or fees, and that 
which goes out for goods or labor or 
drugs, they entirely forget their own 
services, and never have a pay-day. 


By James H. Collins 


At the end of each year, if they strike 
a balance at all, and there happens to be 
two or three hundred dollars upon which 
they can lay hands, they buy some new 
clothes for the wife and children, or in- 
dulge in some other safe and sane spree, 
and then go back to drudgery without 
compensation, in the belief that they 
have made money. 


Of course, if they were going to work 
for some one else, the question of salary 
would be the first essential discussed. 
And now, with the more scientific grasp 
of business that we are gaining, these 
unpaid workers are beginning to demand 
as much from themselves as they would 
from an employer. Moreover, if they 
don’t, the first thing they know a gov- 
ernment representative is likely to step 
in and ask them how much they pay 
themselves a week. And if they are not 
down on the books for a stated salary, 
and even if that salary is not large 
enough, the government may denounce 
them as pauper labor—plain “scabs.” 

It is doing something of that kind to- 
day in the baking business. 

For years and years the little baker 
with a neighborhcod trade has been 
working day and night without putting 
himself on the payroll. He had to pay 
his journeymen helpers, and his flour 
dealer, and the landlord, and everybody 
else. He paid them all so scrupulously 
that usually, when the receipted bills 
were filed, he had nothing left. But 
now the pressure of war has come upon 
the baker, little and big, with especial 


severity. He is asked to bake bread at. 


the smallest reasonable margin of profit 
for the public good, and it is found that 
there is only one way in which he can 
do this—by strict systematizing of all 
his costs and accounting. The United 
States has lately stepped in through the 
Federal Trade Commission and investi- 
gated him for his own benefit. 


One of the government investigators 
tells a story of a small neighborhood 


baker who was asked to put down on a 
blackboard every item of his costs in 
producing a loaf of bread, from the flour 
and fuel to the wrapping-paper and 
twine. When he finished the investigator 
took the chalk and wrote at the bottom 
of the list: “$18 a week.” 


“What’s that for?” asked the little 
baker 


“That’s your salary,” was the reply. 


“Ho,” laughed the little baker, “I do 
my own work!” 


“Suppose you leave that item in, and 
pay yourself that much in cash every 
week, and see if you can make the busi- 
ness run just as smoothly,” was the sug- 
gestion. 


The little baker did this for three 
months, and at the end of that time had 
enough money to invest in a Liberty 
Bond. 


But there had been changes in his 
other expenditures. To pay his own 
salary he had been compelled to locate 
and stop a dozen sorts of wastes, big 
and little, in materials, the time of his 
employees, and the like. 


Usually that is where the salary of 
this kind of worker is going. The doctor 
who puts himself on the payroll has to 
systematize his practice and makes care- 
less patients pay their bills. The farmer 
who makes his own weekly wages tan- 
gible in money discovers that he must 
get rid of a “boarder cow” that has been 
consuming more in feed than she gave 
in milk. The merchant finds that if he 
cannot make his own business hand out 
his payroll every Saturday night, it 
might be better for him to go to. work 
for some one who can. The laborer 
is always worthy of his hire, no matter 


. whom he works for. 


If you work for yourself and do not 
receive your pay envelope regularly, 
strike until the boss puts you on the 
payroll!—Every Week. 
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How a Successful Country Lumber Dealer Handled One 
of the Most Vexing Problems of the Retailer 


66 HAT article by The Old Re- 
tailer in the November issue of 
BuILDING AGE about allowing 
discounts to contractors was 
sure a dinger; sound and sensible, and 
had all the earmarks of an old-timer with 
up-to-date ideas.” 


Meet Davy Jones, a big, jolly, rustling 


“We lumbermen bump up against some peculiar conditions’’ 


retail lumberman in a Western country 
town. You'll warm right up to Davy 
and like him great. It is refreshing to 
be around him and listen to him talk, for 
Davy Jones is endowed with a rare gift 
of saying a whole lot of humanly inter- 
esting things. He is about the one best 
specimen of pep and push and punch all 
splendidly blended in one man that I 
ever met. Of course, he is an eminent 
success. But he doesn’t admit it. And 
that adds to the bigness of Davy Jones. 


“The Old Retailer evidently knows the 
ups and downs and the ins and outs of 
the country town lumber yard,” continued 
Davy. “His ideas about allowing dis- 
counts to contractors are just about right 
—to my way of thinking. But he didn’t 
say a word about another proposition 
that almost all country lumbermen have 
to deal with—this crime of paying com- 
missions to carpenters. That is by far 
a worse feature to cope with than the 
matter of allowing discounts. I am very 
anxious to hear the experiences of The 
Old Retailer and how he dealt with this 
commission pest. That is one malady 
no country yard has always been im- 
mune from, for it is as contagious as 
gossip and certain as death.” 

And with this as a starter, Davy Jones 
proceeded to tell me a lot of interesting 
things about the retail lumber business 


By Frank Kneisler 


in particular and other things in gen- 
eral. But I want you to hear him talk 
just now about discounts and commis- 
sions. 

“We lumbermen bump up against some 
peculiar conditions at times. This retail 
lumber game isn’t the softest snap in 
the business world, regardless of what 


ge 


the outsider says. We have our troubles 
the same as any other line of business. 
I fell heir to a nice -little bunch of grief 
when I bought this yard four years ago. 

“Both yards here for years had been 
allowing discounts and paying commis- 
sions to every hatchet and saw man who 
had a thing to do with the buying or 
handling of lumber. Allowing a discount 
to a legitimate contractor is all right and 
good business when handled in a busi- 
nesslike manner. It is a well-established 
rule in buying that large quantities are 
bought for a closer price than small 
purchases. It should be so. 


“A contractor buying large quantities 
of material, by the same rule is entitled 
to a better price than the occasional cus- 
tomer or the hatchet and saw carpenter 
who buys in small dribs. It costs just 
as much to sell a $25 bill of material as 
it does to sell a $1000 bill. And fre- 
quently I have found the small bills 
harder to sell and harder to collect. The 
average contractor with experience and 
ability to handle the larger jobs knows 
his requirements; has his material bill 
accurately and intelligently itemized, and 
can tell. right off the bat what substitu- 
tions or changes the dealer may make. 

“Nearly every bill of material of any 
great size the country dealer is called on 
to furnish he finds his stock short on 


some items, and it is a common thing 
to make a few minor changes in the orig- 
inal bill, to conform to the stock on hand 
—such as lengths or widths for instance. 
The better class of contractors know at 
once if such changes can be made and 
in most instances favor the lumberman 
in this way. 

“In short the contractors are initiative, 
do business quicker, and otherwise are 
easier to deal with than the general run 
of small carpenters or the consumer. 
They are entitled to a discount. That’s 
why both yards here allow discounts to 
the contractors. 

“But this practice of paying commis- 
sions to the carpenters—that’s the one 
nasty thing that gets my goat,” con- 
tinued Davy Jones, lighting his old corn- 
cob and squaring himself for a deadly 
attack at what he considered the worst 
evil of the retail lumber business. 


“When I assumed charge of this yard 
I soon discovered that I had bought more . 
than the real estate, the improvements, 
the stock, and the usual good will. My 
predecessor, having no further use for 
some of the prevailing customs of the 
yard, very kindly included them in the 
sale. And one of the customs he wished 
on me was the cussed thing of paying 
commissions to every jack-leg carpenter 
in the entire vicinity. 


“T talked things over with my com- 
petitors” 


“It’s bad enough to have any grief at 
all, even though we might expect it and 
try to avoid it; but think of me actually 
buying it! In all my years in the lum- 
ber business the practice of paying com- 
missions to carpenters was the one par- 
ticular thing that I would never stand 
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for. And then I found myself con- 
fronted with the living fact that I had 
actually bought and paid good money for 
the very thing I had fought against! 


“Nobody is to blame for such a foolish 
practice but the lumbermen themselves. 
Who ever heard of.a grocer, or a butcher, 
or any other class of merchants paying 
a commission to effect a sale? Why 
should a lumberman allow commissions 
any more than any other fellow selling 
merchandise? Just as much lumber will 
be sold without paying commissions as 
there will be by paying them. 

“In the first place the demand for any 
building material originates with the 
consumer. If some morning one of my 
customers decides to have his house re- 
shingled and orders the material from 
me or engages a carpenter by the day or 
square to do the work, who created the 
demand, the carpenter or the owner? 
When the owner contracts with a car- 
penter to do the work the carpenter is 
supposed to—and does—arrange for the 
regular wage to be paid him.* Then why 
should the lumberman be expected to 
chip in something extra to the car- 
penter? 


“Why, when I first took charge here 
the carpenters had a habit of claiming 
commissions on the sale of every bill, 
even though the owner was furnishing 
the material. And the lumbermen were 
paying them, too. In fact, the yards 
were being run for the exclusive benefit 
of the carpenters. 


“The whole scheme of paying commis- 
sions is positively wrong from stem to 
stern. There isn’t one sound argument 
in its favor. When a lumberman allows 
a commission on a bill of material he is 
actually buying the sale by sharing his 


“An Ultimatum Was Delivered to Me” 


profit with the workman. It is nothing 
but a subterfuge used by lumbermen in 
a warfare of dirty competition. More- 
over, the practice can never be intelli- 
gently and satisfactorily explained to 
the consumer. Any customer who is fur- 
nishing his own material has a perfectly 
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good reason for looking upon the prac- 
tice with deep suspicion, and it is well- 
nigh impossible to make him believe that 
the commission isn’t coming out of his 
own pocket. 


“At least he is bound to believe that 
the margin of profit on the material was 
amply sufficient to justify the lumber- 
man in rewarding the carpenter. None 
of us like to feel that we are paying an 
excessive profit or an unjust commission 
on what we buy, and this foolhardy 
thing of peddling rake-offs to workmen 
discourages building and discredits the 
lumber dealer.” 


“Well, Davy,” I asked, “since you are 
so opposed to the evil of paying com- 
missions, how do you and your competi- 
tor handle the local situation?” 


“Simple enough,’ answered Davy. 
“After discovering what a mess I had 
got into I realized I- had the choice of 
one of two things: Sell the yard and 
quit the town or keep the yard and abol- 
ish the custom of paying commissions. I 
chose the latter plan. So the first thing 
I did was to see my competitor and talk 
the situation over with him. He readily 
agreed with me that the practice was 
bad and was more than willing to put an 
end to it, but he feared to incur the ill 
will of the carpenters and lose their 
patronage and influence. 


““*T believe we can explain the matter 
satisfactorily to the carpenters,’ I said 
to him. ‘The carpenters are not to be 
blamed for accepting commissions. It’s 
certain they are going to accept their 
rake-offs so long as we offer them. They 
know the practice is unjust, but it isn’t 
up to them to tell us to stop it. It is up 
to us to stop it. Maybe a few of them 
will sulk and kick over the traces at first, 
but sooner or later all of them will get 
back in the harness and adjust them- 
selves to the right way of doing busi- 
ness.’ 

“So, from that meeting on, each of us 
told every carpenter about the new or- 
der of things. We made no exceptions 
among them and played no favorites. 
We told them in a nice unmistakable 
way that the custom was wrong and 
unprofitable and that we had mutually 
agreed to discontinue the practice. A 
few of them got a little sore at us, but 
we lost no appreciable amount of trade 
by reason of the change. 


““T can understand how it is possible 
for two yards in the same town to handle 
local conditions by mutual agreement 
and sticking by it, but what is to prevent 
your unfriendly carpenters from influ- 
encing a customer to trade at a nearby 
town where the lumberman dangles the 
same old commission bait for the carpen- 
ter’s influence?’ I asked Davy Jones. 


“That very thing happened—or nearly 
happened—soon after we notified our 
carpenters. One of our carpenters who 
for years had made this yard his head- 
quarters took very serious exceptions to 
our new rule and quit us cold. About 
two weeks later he walked into my office. 
His manner was very important. One 
of those fellows who feels he is the ex- 
ceptional individual and has it sticking 
out all over him. He showed me a bill 
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of material for an addition to a farm- 
house about two miles from our town and 
something like four miles from a small 
neighbor town with a few stores and a 
lumber yard. I was soon informed that 
unless I allowed him a good commission 


" ee 
“But I Sank the U-Boat and then We 
Had Peace” 


the yard in the neighbor town would 
furnish the bill and give him a good 
commission. 


“The owner of the country house was 
a very conscientious sort of a fellow; 
quiet and honest. He hadn’t bought 
much material during the past few years, 
although what he had used always came 
from our yard. This same carpenter had 
done some work for him before. So I 
was told in a cold-blooded way just what 
I must do to sell this particular bill. He 
cared nothing about our new policy— 
that was for the other fellows. It was 
his business to look out for himself. 
After consuming my stock of kindly 
argument and decent treatment with no 
apparent effect, I ended the interview 
with this: 

“*You go back to your farmer friend 
and tell him we refuse to pay you a com- 
mission on this sale. Then you tell him 
to buy his material at our neighbor town 
and haul it two miles farther. But be 
sure and tell him why you want him to 
buy it over there. Don’t fail to tell him 
everything, for if he finds out you have 
deceived him you might lose his friend- 
ship and your job. I am telling you this 
as a friendly piece of advice, for I expect 
to drive out and see him to-day and tell 
him all the facts. Then I am going over 
and tell the lumberman in the other town 
what you have told me about his agree- 
ment to pay you a commission. This 
yard here has paid no commissions to 
carpenters since I assumed charge and it 
will never pay a commission so long as 
I have charge.’ 

“Well, sir; he didn’t say a word, but 
stood there a minute, walked slowly 
toward the front door, hesitated, then 
left the office. But he came back in 
about ten minutes. 
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“ ‘Davy, I’ve been thinking this thing 
over,’ he began in a meek sort of a way. 
‘You fellows are right about cutting out 
commissions to carpenters. So, if it’s all 
right with ‘you, we will forget about our 
little argument and I'll tell Mr. 
to start hauling material from your yard 
whenever he is ready. Now, this is 
about what he will need,’ as he handed 
me the bill of material. 


“So, after going through our little 
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peace stunt, with a few exchanges of 
smiles and a cigar to him, he left.” 


“And did you sell the bill?” I asked. 


“Sure, I did. That carpenter was 
bluffing all along. I knew the lumber- 
man in the adjoining town hadn’t prom- 
ised him any commission, for the policy 
of paying commissions had been the very 
thing he was opposed to. The big com- 
missions the yards here were paying had 
been pulling his own carpenters away 
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from his yard, and it was welcome news 


_to him to hear that we had put an end to 


the old system of things. 


“So the yards here are selling just as 
much material now as they did under the 
former custom of giving away most of 
the profits as commissions.” 


And it seems to me that Davy Jones’ 
plan is simple and sane and could be 
followed by other yards similarly af- 
flicted. 


AS SEEN BY THE MAN ON THE ROOF 


CURIOSITY 


“It is one of the regrets of my life,” 
said Jones, “that I never studied for the 
clergy.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Jones, “a clergy- 
man can do a great deal of good.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that. But I have always 
had a curiosity to know how they but- 
ton that kind of a collar, and still stick 
in the clergy.” 


SO WE HEAR 


“T don’t think that this war,” said 
Binks decidedly, laying down his paper, 
“should be conducted on party lines.” 

“My goodness, no!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Binks. “Why the German .spies would 
hear everything!” 


SHORT 
“That new stenographer,” said the 
bookkeeper to the man at the next desk, 
“wears her skirt rather short, doesn’t 
she?” 
“Say,” replied the man at the next 
desk, “all the good that skirt is to her is 
to prevent sore throat.” 


HAS THE DISPOSITION 


“Don’t you think that a Scotch collie 
has a wonderfully trustful look in its 
eyes?” said Miss Gush. 

“Yes,” said Jones, “and I don’t see why 
it hasn’t gone into the building and con- 
tracting business.” 


THE WEATHER VANE 


A lot of these fellows with new-fangled 
ideas about religion, and government, 
and other things remind me of a weather- 
vane. They turn with every wind, and 
attract a good deal of attention gyrating 
around—but north is still north, and 
south, south. 


SOME DO, AND SOME DON’T 

“T suppose that most people want their 
building material on time,” said the 
Sweet Young Thing. 

“Well, not all of them,” replied the 
Dealer. “A few pay cash.” 


STABS AND JABS 


Talk about your repartee, we sure do 
have it at our boarding-house! Just this 
noon the mason’s helper—who is a great 
little helper when it comes to helping 
himself—reached half way down the 
table and speared a slice of bread, took 
on a cargo of mashed potatoes with his 
spoon, and, pushing the butter-knife 
gently out of his way, uppercut the 
butter with his knife. 

“Fine!” said the drygoods 
““What’s the score?” 

“What do you mean ‘score’?” said the 
helper. 

“Why, what are you doing?” 

“What do you suppose I’m doing? I’m 
eating my dinner.” 

“Oh,” said the clerk, “I thought you 
were having bayonet practice.” 


clerk. 


ON HIS BOOKS 


NEIGHBOR—“I see the building mate- 
rial dealer has been drafted. Do you sup- 
pose he will ever be able to carry a 
trench?” 

DRUMMER—“He ought to be. For ten 
years now he has been carrying your 
whole town.” 


AND THEN COULDN’T COLLECT 


PROFESSOR—“ What is the first mention 
of a building material dealer in history?” 

STUDENT—“I don’t know—but some- 
body put a lien on the tower of Pisa.” 


UNCERTAIN, COY AND HARD TO 
PLEASE 


VIsITOR—“Do you have much trouble 
with the mail-order business in your 
town?” 

DEALER—“No, most of our trouble 
comes from the female order business.” 


PUTTING THE BLAME WHERE THE 
BLAME BELONGS 


“That last pound of nails I got from 
you,” said the village carpenter to the 
general store man, “didn’t seem to me to 
be full weight.” 

“Nope, probably not,” replied the store 
man. “You see these gol-darned manu- 
facturers now are skimping everything.” 


FOR MATERIAL 


NEIGHBOR—Milton says, “They also 
serve who only stand and wait.” 

CONTRACTOR—“Yes, and they keep on 
drawing pay while they do it.” 


ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT 


DEALER’S WIFE—“I wonder why our 
little Johnny has been so good lately?” 

DEALER—“I think he has been reading 
in BUILDING AGE about these metal 
shingles.” 


IT PAYS BETTER TO ADVERTISE 
BRowNE—“If a man makes a better 
mousetrap than any other, though he 
have his house in a wilderness, the world 
will make a path to his door.” 
GREENE—“Yes, but who wants to be in 
the mousetrap business all his life?” 


QUITTING TIME 


“Brother,” asked the man with a tract 
solemnly, “will you be ready when 
Gabriel blows his horn?” 

“Well,” replied the mason’s helper 
cheerfully, “I’ve never missed the six 
o’clock whistle so far.” 


TOO MUCH SO 


“I see that Jones, the contractor, has- 
failed in business. I thought he was very 
high in the estimation of his fellow 
citizens.” 

“Yes, he was very high.” 


JUST THE THING 


“Can you send up some of that kindling 
like the last you furnished me?” tele- 
phoned the householder to his coal dealer. 

“Certainly. Do you want to start your 
furnace?” 

“No, I want to build a fireproof 
garage.” 


HORRORS OF WAR 


Mir14mM—“Are you going around much 
this season?” 
May—“No; there aren’t enough boys - 
to go around.” 
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New Equipment That Will Interest Builders 


Hoist and Body, manufactured by 
the Archer Iron Works, 2451 West 
34th Place, Chicago, IIl., is shown 
in Fig. 1. This outfit is said to be par- 
ticularly adapted for use among contrac- 
tors and building material men. The 
body is furnished complete with clamps, 
ready to be clipped onto the chassis. The 


ONE and a Half Yard End Dump 


body is 8 ft. long, 4 ft. 1 in. wide by 1 ft. 


3 in. deep. It is equipped with a double 
operating tail gate with special slide gate 
arrangement in center. When the tail 
gate is let down and held by chains, it 
gives a total loading space of 9 ft. 3 in. 


Fig. 1—Archer 1%-Yard End Dump 
Hoist and Body ; 


Fig. 2—Schlueter Floor Surfacer 


The wooden side boards are removable. 
When attached, they give the body over 
2 yd. capacity. The body and hoist are 
of steel construction throughout. It is 
said that one man can lift a load of 1% 
to 2 tons in 45 seconds and return the 
body to its normal position by gravity 
in 5 to 10 seconds, thus enabling the op- 
erator to dump his entire load in less 
than one minute’s time. The hoist is de- 
signed so that the body can be held sta- 
tionary at any angle desired by a ratchet 
wheel. 


A type of floor surfacer manufactured 
by M. L. Schlueter, 225-27 West Illinois 
Street, Chicago, IIl., is shown in Fig. 2. 
This machine is so constructed that it 
will surface close up to the baseboard or 


wall without the use of an edge roller. 
A special feature of the machine is that 
it does not require the use of levers. 
The machine moves forward automatical- 
ly when the operator raises the handle. 
All parts on the maciuine are adjustable 
and may be placed without taking the 
machine apart. The machine consists of 
a steel frame, ball rockers, supported on 
a pair of truck wheels; a roller mounted 
in front, around which is fastened sand- 
paper or other abrasive material and 
revolved at about 700 rev. per minute; a 
motor mounted on the frame, taking elec- 
tricity through a trailing wire from a 
nearby connection; exhaust fans mounted 
under steel frame to suck up the cuttings 
from the floor; and a handle and wheel 
brake gage in the rear to control the 


- machine. 


A type of bench planer manufactured © 


by the J. P. Wallace Company, Chicago, 
Ill., is shown in Fig. 8. The machine is a 
portable power planer, driven by a direct 
connected motor which is totally in- 


Fig. 8—Wallace Bench Planer 


closed, and is opérated from an ordinary 
electric light socket. The cutting knives 
are 4 in. wide, the length of tables over 
all is 18 in., and the entire machine 
weighs 50-lb. with motor. Referring to 
Fig. 3, which shows the construction of 
the flap and shutter guard, A shows the 
flap, which is an aluminum casting 
swinging laterally over the tables, and 


covering the exposed part of the knives. 


when narrow stock is planed. B shows 
the flap spring which holds the flap 
against the stock. C shows the shutter, 
which is a part of a steel tube rotating in 
grooves cut in the frame concentric with 
the cutter head, and covering the throat 
opening. The lip of the shutter rests on 
top of the front table until it is pushed 
by the stock around under the rear table. 
D shows the shutter spring, which snaps 
the shutter back over the knives when the 
cut is finished. It will be noted that the 
knives are entirely covered all the time, 
and that any kickback of the stock closes 
the shutter. 


A type of collapsible parcel delivery 
box is shown in Fig. 4, the inventor being 


Henry J. Schlack, Architect, Otis bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. The box when not in use 
is folded up against the door. When 
the delivery man outside opens the door 
of the box, which has been cut into one 
of the panels of the kichen door, the box 
is raised into position and the parcel 
placed therein. The door is provided 
with a spring and locks automatically. 
The size of the box is 10 in. wide, 10 in. 
deep and 12 in. high. It is said that no 


Fig. 4—Schlack Collapsible Parcel De- 


livery Box 


Fig. 5—Myers Electric House Pump 


special construction of the building or 
door is necessary, the box fitting any 
door. 


The Myers Electric House Pump, man- 
ufactured by the F. E. Myers & Bro., 
Ashland, Ohio, and designed for use with 
open or pressure tanks, is shown in Fig. 
5. It is motor driven, and is designed for 
shallow wells or cisterns. The capacity 
is 180 gal. per hour. It can be operated 
by an electric current and from the farm 
lighting and power systems now on the 
market. The operation is automatically 
controlled by the use of the automatic 
pressure controller, which appeals to 
users generally as it is said to save elec- 
tricity, wear and tear on the pump it- 
self, besides saving time and labor in 
starting and stopping when water or 
pressure becomes low. All working parts 
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are automatically lubricated by oil splash 
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up houses, shoring for sewers, making 


from the crank case, thus eliminating forms for concrete buildings, railroad 


frequent usage of an oil can. 

A new type of handsaw has 
been brought out by Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and the novel arrangement of the ~~ 
teeth is shown in Fig. 6. The 
jmain purpose of this saw is to | 
provide a tool which will com- 
bine the features of a crosscut 


bAaad 
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the job rather than two saws. Referring 
to the illustration, it will be noted that 
the tooth-edge consists of a special 
combination of rip and crosscut 
teeth, each section separated by a 
\ deep gullet. When a saw is used 
sy for crosscutting, the rip teeth act 

as “cleaners,” that is, clearing 

out the kerf. In ripping, there is 

double action, the crosscut teeth 


and a rip saw. The Disston 
Double Duty Saw, as it is called, 
is especially adapted for use in general 


Fig. 6—Disston Double Duty Handsaw 


work, farm use and all general purposes 


construction work of all kinds, studding where it is handier to have one saw on 


—~ make a scoring cut on each side 
of the kerf, which enables the rip 
teeth to cut clean with greater 

ease and rapidity, not only in ripping but 

in cutting on an angle or diagonally. 


New Catalogs of Interest to the Trade 


Proven Specifications for Stucco on 
Metal Lath.—Published by the Bostwick 
Steel Lath Company, Niles, Ohio. Con- 
tains valuable information on this sub- 
ject which will be of interest to the 
builder. The company is also publishing 
a booklet entitled “Bostwick Truss-Loop 
Metal Lath,” which describes the various 
types of metal lath manufactured by this 
company, together with other interesting 
information. The company is prepared to 
furnish samples of various types of metal 
lath which it manufactures. 


Natco on the Farm.—Published by the 
National Fireproofing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This booklet features farm 
buildings made of hollow tile. It shows 
many constructive details so that the 
builder can get a good idea of how the 
material is handled. Pictures of attrac- 
tive dwellings built of hollow tile are 
also contained. This booklet will prove a 
valuable one to the builder interested in 
the subject. 


Salt Glazed Brick.—Published by the 
Hocking Valley Fire Clay Company, Nel- 
sonville, Ohio. Illustrates various shapes 
of brick manufactured by this company 
together with numerous buildings in 
which its products are used. | 

Pictures of Houses.—Published by the 
Creo-Dipt Company, Inc.,. North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. This is a series of pictures 
of attractive dwellings on which Creo- 
Dipt shingles were used. 

Exhibit Sheets.—Published by Fords 
Porcelain Works, Perth Amboy,.N. J. 
These exhibit sheets cover in a loose leaf 
form the various types of laundry trays, 
lavatories, toilets and baths, urinals and 
sinks manufactured by this company. 
' Much interesting information concerning 
these subjects is contained therein. 

How to Build a Modern Fireplace.— 
Published by the Stover Mfg. Company. 
This is a folder giving various items of 
information concerning the building of 
fireplaces. Combination dome dampers, 
throats, etc., are illustrated. A few of 
the types of andirons manufactured by 
this company are also pictured. 

“Crescent” Wood-Working Machinery. 
Published by the Crescent Machine Co., 
Leetonia, Ohio. Illustrates and describes 
the various kinds of wood-working ma- 


'& Hutchinson Co., 
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Any of these catalogs will be 
furnished by the manufacturers. 
Or, if you prefer, we will see that = 
you receive any that you desire. 
Just check the catalogs you want, 

: tear out the page, and mail it to 
: Building Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
= New York. 
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chinery manufactured by this company. 
New features recently brought out and 
illustrated in this catalog include a cut- 


_off table, spreader on saw tables, hinged 


guards for band saws, 40-in. angle band 
saw, direct motor drive for planers and 
jointers, belt-guard for swing cut-off 
saws. 


A New Steel Sash Operator. Folder 
published by the Detroit Steel Products 
Company, 2250 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. Illustrates and describes 


a sash operator designed to open win-— 


dows wide. It is built for use with either 
pivoted or top hung continuous sash in 
vertical or sloping planes. 


Building Cities for a Million Soldiers. 
Published by the C. H. & E. Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., 330 Mineral Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Tells of the manner in 
which portable saw rigs manufactured 
by this company were used in building 
the cantonment. Illustrations show the 
machines on the job. 


Steel Lockers. Published by the Hart 
New Britain, Conn. 
Describes and illustrates various: types 
of lockers. 


Milcor Barn Batten. Published by the 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. A post card folder de- 
scribing galvanized steel batten strips. 


Expanded Metal Construction. Pub- 
lished by the Northwestern Expanded 
Metal Company, 904 Old Colony Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. A monthly containing 
illustrations of various structures in 
which Expanded Metal has been used. 


The Pedestal Pile. Published by the 
MacArthur Concrete Pile & Foundation 


Company, New York City. Describes 
and illustrates the pedestal pile, and 
gives interesting data upon piles. 


Wire Lath. Published by the Wright 
Wire Company, Worcester, Mass. Illus- 
trates various types of wire lathing 
manufactured by this concern, together 
with interesting data thereon. 


Pyrobar Reinforced Long Span Roof 
Tile. Published by the United States 
Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Describes tile made 
of Structolite, which is stated to be a 
specially prepared gypsum product, ap- 
plicable to any building construction in- 
volving the principles employed in rein- 
forced concrete design. 


Fli-Bac. Published by the Empire 
Rolling Screen Co., Inc., Rochester, N. 
Y. Describes and illustrates features 
of the Fli-Bae screen, which rolls up or 
down so that it can easily be gotten out 
of the way if necessary. 


Concrete for Beauty, Adaptability and 
Permanence. Published by the Helm 
Brick Machine Co., 492 Mitchell Street, 
Cadillac, Mich. Describes and illustrates 
machines for making concrete blocks. 
Various styles of blocks and details of 
construction are given. 


“Superior” Metal Corner Bead. Pub- 
lished by the Milwaukee Corrugating 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Folder describing 
the merits of metal corner beads. 


One Hundred Years of Progress. Pub- 
lished by the Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, Ill. This tells the 
progress of wire cloth weaving and 
points out various features which this 
company was the first to produce. 


More Beaver Board Is Going to the 


Farm. Published by the Beaver Board 
Companies, 15 Beaver Road, Buffalo, 
New York. An _ illustrated circular 


which points out the advantages of sell- 
ing Beaver Board to the farmer. 


Builders’ Hardware. Published by the 
National Mfg. Company, Sterling, II. 
An illustrated catalog showing various 
types of builders’ hardware egg ee 
tured by this company. 
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A Home of Unusual Plan 


and Design Built 
at Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


of columns add much to the appearance ing. Although it is simple in design, yet 
of the house in summer. _ the combination of balcony, brackets sup- 


The arrangement of the balcony over porting the overhang, and well-scaled 
the front entrance door is also interest- windows on each side of the entrance 


DD, yet decidedly interesting, is 

the Safford residence, built at 

Mamaroneck, N. Y. The porch at 
>> the left, octagonal in plan, forms 
one of the most unusual features of the 
design. The well proportioned porch col- 
umns carry plates which support rafters 
radiating from a common center. The 
porch communicates with the interior of 
the house by means of French windows. 
Flower boxes, placed between each pair 


The Front 
of the 
House is 
Odd, Yet 


Decidedly 


Interesting 
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All Second 
Story Rooms 
Open on a 
Balcony 
around the 


Open Stair- 


well 


A Massive 
Fireplace is 
the Predomi- 
nating Feat- 
ure of the 
Left Side of 
the Living 

Room. At 

the Left is 

Shown the 


Dining Room 
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door all help to make the entrance an 
inviting one. | 

The exterior of the house is covered 
with wide clapboards painted a pale yel- 
low. The blinds, which are of the old- 
fashioned Colonial type, are painted 
green. The roof is likewise painted 
green. This color scheme is decidedly 
unusual, and yet the hues shade into 
each other in a manner which is decided- 
ly interesting and attractive. 


The foundation walls and chimneys 
are built of fieldstone. 


The interior of the house is even more 
striking than the exterior. Entrance is 
had directly into the living room, or what 
might better be called a reception hall. 
A massive fireplace is the predominating 
feature of this section. The rough stone 
of which it is composed harmonizes ex- 
cellently with the spaciousness of the re- 
ception hall. The stairs to the second 
story go up at the right side of the fire- 
place, turn to the left in back of it and 
then proceed straight up to a kind of 
baleony which runs all around the stair 
well. This open stair well gives an un- 
usual sense of spaciousness to the re- 
ception hall. Its striking appearance can 
readily be seen from the half-tone illus- 
trations which are presented in connec- 
tion with this article. 

The main part of the living room is to 
the right of the reception hall, and is 
semi-separated from it by columns and 
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railings which are placed at the right of 
the stairs. The ceiling here, as in the 
other sections of the house, is beamed, 
thus being in keeping with the general 
massive appearance of the first story. 


To the left of the reception hall is the 
dining room, which contains a large 
stone fireplace, similar in design to that 
in the reception hall. 


A ¢onnecting hall, or pantry, com- 
municates with the living room, dining 
room, dining porch, and kitchen, as 
shown in the accompanying floor plans. 
A maid’s room is located next to the kit- 
chen, thus keeping the service portion 
of the house entirely separate from the 
other part. ; 


The second floor contains four bed 


The Living 
Room. A 
Beamed Ceil- 
ing Gives an 
Appearance 
of Massive 


Strength 


rcoms, bath room, and a store closet. All 
these rooms open into the balcony, which 
is at the second story level of the stair 
well. 


The bath room is located directly over 
the kitchen, thus rendering the plumb- 
ing system extremely economical. 


‘The dwelling is heated by hot water. 
Electric lights are used throughout. This 
residence is located on Shore Acres 
Drive, Mamaroneck, N. Y., and was con- 
structed for the occupancy of Mr. J. H. 
Safford, in accordance with plans and 
specifications prepared by W.-S. Moore, 
architect, 30 East 42d Street, New York 
City. The contracting builder was Jo- 
seph Mulholland, Lawton Street, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Elevation of Stair 
Paneling as It Appears 
From the Living Room. 
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Built-In Furniture That 
Adds Convenience to 
the Home 


By Paul D. Otter 


ducing space, with a consequent 

reduction of labor. Not to say 
the home idea is losing ground—far 
from it—but that with the demand of 
living a broad and helpful life outside 
in the many lines of interest calling us, 
we must reduce the domestic burdens as 
much as possible, and, as it were, run 
in light harness. 


Building in many features of comfort 
and utility in place of the heretofore 


UR present day mode of living 
naturally molds our minds to re- 


Fig. 2—Floor Plan of Cupboard 


portable pieces of furniture has light- 
ened the daily task of the housekeeper 
greatly. It will be found, however, in 
considering the subject of condensation 
that it is a matter not altogether of 
building in but quite as much of building 
out, filling in, and oftentimes attaching, 
in expanding—if you will—within a cer- 
tain given space. 

History is in the making very rapidly 
tnese days, and it will be found that our 
nomes from now on will undoubtedly 
snow the influence of war conditions. On 
the one hand the small family will re- 
duce and move into smaller and less ex- 
pensive quarters, while the large and 
scattered dependent members of families 
will show a disposition to join forces 
and fortune in living together awaiting 
the day of peace and reconstruction; 
either necessity brings about the built- 
in or built-out idea of concentration 
more forcibly. 

The usual type of modern dwelling, 
more or less rectangular in exterior, and 
square in room plan, with thin walls, 
devoid of deep window sills, jambs or 
recesses, gives little, encouragement or 
reason for building in. Rather does it 
suggest how to add to, or utilize the use- 
less turn of a corner for the placing of 
a cupboard. 

Fig. 1 calls to mind the Colonial cup- 
board, which for various good reasons 
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Fig. 4—A Breakfast Booth 


is being reinstated. If for no other 
reason, it helps to break the monotony 
of four corners and four straight walls. 
Admittedly its usefulness exceeds that 
of a portable china cabinet. This sub- 
ject must necessarily be one of sug- 
gestion—intimating a possible applica- 
tion—adapting an idea to meet individual 
needs. It can therefore deal only with 
a few certain phases as given in the 
sketches. Centering a 2-in. x 4-in. in the 
corner from floor to ceiling, and facing 
it with suitable thin material in front 
of a 1-in. flooring, as shown in Fig. 2, 
makes a good beginning to setting in 
the door trim in harmony with the trim 
and moulding in the room—whatever is 
done make it a part of the house, not a 
part of your furniture. 

The glass door in Fig. 1 is one of many 
forms which could be used, or one as 
shown in Fig. 12, having a blank panel 
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Fig. 3—A Fireside Settle 
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back of the upper three part arching, 
which would hide more or less dead space 
where a room has an unusually high 
ceiling. 

Another room corner can be used for 
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built out from side of kitchen for this 
purpose. Some kitchens may have a 
jamb or off-set which can readily be 
converted to this purpose, or if the room 
is quite large, a wall or screen may be 


18" 


Figs. 5, 6, 7—Some Designs of Table Ends 


a bookcase of quite similar type with 
a paneled door up to where knob is 
shown in Fig. 1, which swings out and 
down to writing desk height, supported 
by a bar pulled out from underneath, or 
by a desk joint support—you will realize 
in this corner desk what a liberal writing 
bed you will have. Above drop front 
quite a library can be accommodated, 
while below desk bed the space is un- 
usual. Properly, and most important, a 
corner near a window should be selected 
which would make the position of writ- 
ing desk as desirable by day as by arti- 
ficial light. 


Whether the commuter and his wife 
evolved the “breakfast-in-the-kitchen” 
idea, “the breakfast booth” or the 
‘kitchen grille,” to better conform to hur- 
ried breakfasts so that John could make 
the “6:30 a. m.,” is not known. Whoever 
it was immediately started a good plan 
which is becoming very popular and 
helps greatly in saving wear on fine 
linen and the exertion to and from the 
dining room proper. In the small family 
and among grownups there are many 
reasons for installing a breakfast booth, 
or corner, for it has many uses after 
the meal hour; that of ironing table sup- 
port, or a place where other meals may 
be prepared with more than usual com- 
fort. Fig. 4 shows a booth or recess 


set out into room, from floor to ceiling, 
thus forming a part enclosure. 


Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 are given as 
suggestions to preparing an end support 
to table, the other end being securely 
screwed to cleat against window apron 
or wainscot rail at the table height of 
30 in. The figures given on end draw- 
ings indicate inches in width to facili- 
tate any enlarging desired. Tops should 
be 1 in. thick and for heavy top 1% in. 
thick with a cleat at top. The table top 
and benches may be any length desired 
from 42 in. and over; 42 in. will accom- 
modate four people comfortably, facing 
each other. The top for a simple meal 
need only be 20 in. wide. Drop leaves 
on each side could give 8 or 12 in. more 
width. 


The seat should be 18 in. from the 
floor and not less than 14 in. deep. If 
‘more room in alcove permits, make it 
16 or 17 in. with back paneled on a 
chair slant for greater comfort. Should 
a table of a portable character be de- 
sired rather than have it fastened to the 
wall, two ends of a wider pattern should 
be used, such as Fig. 9, fitted with a 
foot piece 2 in. thick. With such a form 
of table the ends look better slanted, 
or battered at top, as shown in Fig. 11, 
with a simple strainer rail and apron. 
The forms herewith shown are largely 


Figs. 8, 9, 10—Three Designs of Table Ends 
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of the Spanish and Italian styles, which 
are naturally attracting not so much at- 
tention from “allied” interests, but rather 
as a release from the over rigid Mission 
“Style” which has passed in favor. 


The location of the seat or settle should 
be influenced by a favorable position to 
window light and a four vista outside, 
or helping to form a cheery recess where 
a man can enjoy other reposeful thoughts 
which may draw his attention from the 
day’s cares. 

When building in or adding to, most 
careful consideration should be given to 
the proper and attractive location, else 
it will be as disappointing to a wife as 
are some houses rented by their hus- 
bands after nightfall. Fig. 3, while of 
a familiar form, will always appear well 
and is offered particularly as forming 
a good turn to the stairway from the 
back, and making, with a duplicate on 
opposite side, a very cosy alcove to fore- 
gather about the warmth of the fire and 
be under the cheer of the evening light. 
The dotted lines indicate back to be made 
with usual chair bevel and slant to deep 
seat, the seat to lift up to use under 
space for various purposes. 
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Fig. 11—Design Of a Table and a Pat- 
° tern for a Strainer Rail 


“Fig. 12—A Cupboard Front 


How to Bad a 


Dairy Barn 


HIRTY-SIX feet is the best barn 
T width for most all purposes where 
two rows of dairy cattle are to be 
housed. It makes a convenient 
arrangement for the first floor plan, and 
in the mow it means that the hay will 


need be moved but a short distance to 
the sides. 

The following information will give a 
general idea as to amounts of materials 
required for any desired length of 36-ft. 
barns. Figures which follow are given 
for a barn only 12 ft. long. If a 60-ft. 
barn is to be built multiply these figures 
by five, and for a 72-ft. barn multiply 


A Bill of Materials and 


General Specifications Afford 


Valuable Data for the 


Barn Builder 


for the sides the amounts as have been 
listed for the two ends of the barn, which 
is to be 86-ft. wide. 


The general specifications of the mod- 
ern barn follow herewith: The floors 
and footings are of concrete, with the 
walls above grade at least two feet so as 
to prevent rotting of the wood sills in 
case wood is used. The plan calls for 
hollow tile walls for the first floor up 
to the windows, which has proven to be 
a very satisfactory material for barn 
walls. The studding rafters, plates and 
sills are built out of 2 by 6-in. material. 
Joists are 2 by 10-in., and all framing 


By W. E. Frudden 


the hip joints the rafters are double 
braced with 1 by 12-in. boards. The floor 
joists which support the hay mow are 
cross bridge in the center of each span 
and well lapped over the girders so as to 
make a continuous tie across the barn 
and thereby take up the outward thrust 
of the roof. The floor girders are made 
from four 10-in. planks spiked together 
and carried by 4-in. steel columns. 
Where increased mow room is wanted 
the wall studding may be raised to a 
height of 8 ft. and braces tied from 
the plate to the floor. It will be found, 
however, in this unobstructed hay mow 


by six and so on. Then add the materials lumber is spaced on 2-ft. centers. Collar that there will be an abundance of hay 
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In revising the following estimate of 
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prices it is necessary to substitute the 
prices prevailing in your locality. This 
will afford reliable data. 


MATERIALS AND ESTIMATES FOR A 12-FooT 
SECTION OF BARN... 


A - ¢? 4 
meexcavating, at  ..5.> 


4 yd $1.40 
100 cu. ft. concrete foundation .25 25.00 
432 sq. ft. concrete floor..... 10 43.20 
24 lin. ft. concrete manger... 1.00 24.00 
175 hollow clay tile for walls. 45.00 tstent 
175 ft. side wall framing lum- 
ber. 

612 ft. mow floor framing lum- 
ber. 

850 ft. roof framing lumber. 

1637 ft. dimension lumber .... 26.00 42.00 
150 ft. drop siding for walls.. 45.00 6.75 
fovettmroomesheathing= 2 .-....:. 23.00 17.25 

7 M cedar shingles......... 3.75 26.25 
Babeitarship. lap) flooring’)... . 30.00 15.75 
576 ft. wall board lining..... 08 17.28 

Cost of materials for 12-ft. 

SOCCLOM Mamet pha tteieachs eke cnacete ad an < $226.75 


. MATERIALS AND ESTIMATE FOR THE Two ENDS 
OF THE 36-FT. BARN 


1150 ft. 2 x 6 framing lumber, ; 
CLC MEMNPCN ST eesgiiiiare tere Ghee cere $26.00 $29.90 


72.00 

135 ft. (sq. ft.) wall board ins. 
INW EWS AVES 2 55 sue cORCRSReMCR Neca ky .03 4.05 
290 cu. ft. concrete walls..... 25 72.50 
340 hollow clay tile for walls. 45.00 15.30 
Cost of materials for two ends. ..$193.75 
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Cross Section of Dairy Barn 
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Wall Board Construction for the Attic 


that Wall Board consists of sev- 

eral thicknesses of paper, while 
the Plaster Board is like a sandwich, 
paper and plaster. 


In Wall Board we find widths of 32 
and 36 in. Either may be used any- 
where that lath and plaster would be 
used. As to which is the better or 
cheaper, it depends on circumstances. 
One thing in favor of the board is the 
fact that it can be applied by almost 
anyone, also there is no muss as there 
is with plaster. So for upper rooms 
which have not been finished it is ideal 
material. 


HERE is a difference between 
Plaster Board and Wall Board in 


A few words in regard to the use of 
this might be helpful. Let us take, for 
example, an attic of an old house. Sup- 
posing this room is low at the sides, as 
is usually the case. It may be well to 
make it two or three feet narrower on 
each side, so as to gain a higher side 
wall. Here is a chance for doing some 
figuring so as not to waste material. 
You may set the side walls in far enough 
so as to use one or one and one-half 
sheets for the sides and perhaps also 
for the slanting part on the rafters. 
You will want to put at least a four-inch 
base board around the room, so the wall 
board need not come quite to the floor. 


By John Upton 


This will allow you to bring the side 
walls in a little further. 


Having determined where the side 
walls are to go, the first step is to put 
down a 2 x 4 flatwise on the floor. This 
is to form a sill or sole plate on which 
to set the studding for the frame. work 
of the sides. Next plumb up from this 
at each end and strike a line on the 
rafters. This is to be the center of a 
row of pieces of 2 x 4’s cut to fit between 
the rafters and have their wide face 
flush and on a plane with the lower edge 
of the rafters. In other words, they 
have the same slant as the roof. 


The next step will be to put in an- 
other row in the same manner with 
their centers at the joint of the collar 
beam and rafters. Then these should be 
marked off in sixteen inch spaces unless 
the rafters are so spaced. Studs of 2 x 4 
or 1 x 4 are put in on sixteen inch cen- 
ters from the sole plate up to this first 
line. These must have headers between 
them if there are to be joints on the 
sides in the wall board of the room. 


If the rafters are sixteen inches apart 
it will not be necessary to put anything 
between them, but if pieces are put in 
they can be toenailed to the short 2 x 4’s 
already placed. 


For these pieces 1 x 4’s could be used. 
If there are horizontal joints in this 


section, headers will be needed. If ceil- 
ing joists are needed where there are 
no rafters they can be cut on the slant 
and nailed to the short pieces of 2 x 4’s. 
These should be 16 or 18 inches apart 
and there should be headers between 
them for all joints. 


Another way of making a frame work 
for plaster board or wall board is to use 
narrow strips, say three inches, of 
dressed lumber. These, instead of being 
cut between the timbers already in place 
(or rafters, collar beams or joists), are 
nailed onto them to form a new surface. 
Short pieces are then cut and nailed be- 
tween the new board. 


In applying the wall board one should 
know whether the joints are to be point- 
ed with mortar. If so, there should be 
one-fourth inch space left between them 
and joints broken. If they are to be 
covered with narrow strips of boards 
they should be kept in line. If they 
have cloth they should be close together 
and in line. 


Large headed nails should be used for 
the fastening, put in about three inches 
apart all around and through the cen- 
ter. Scribe the first sheet to the wall 
and get it square and plumb and the 
rest will come in all right. Nail the 
center first to avoid trouble. The boards 
may be cut with a fine saw. 


Hints on Making Glue Joints 


Some Practical Kinks Which Will Help the Builder Who Does 
Much of This Kind of Work 


ARGE factories have expensive 

equipments for making glue joints 

but job shops, school shops and 

home workers must make the 
joints and do the gluing with hand tools. 
The heaviest of the work may be done 
upon a buzz planer or jointer if available 
but the machine does not always leave 
the edges in shape to make a perfect 
joint, hence they must be finished by 
hand with a jointer plane. If a buzz 
planer is not available the edges must be 
roughly straightened by a jack plane be- 
fore using the jointer plane. 


The first step in making a glue joint 
is matching the grain of the boards and 
marking their edges so there will be no 
doubt as to the place of each; if the work 
is to be done by hand the second step is 
to see that the planes are in good condi- 
tion; the iron of the jack plane should be 
ground quite rounding as shown in Fig. 1, 
and set to take a coarse shaving, the cap 
iron being set one-sixteenth of an inch 
or more from the cutting edge. The 


and 3B 


Fig. 4— 
Using a 
Try-square 


edge of the jointer should be almost im- 
perceptibly rounding as in Fig. 2, even 
less than shown in the sketch, the middle 
third or half of the iron a b being 


By Charles A. King 


straight, the corners at c d being ground 
slightly back beginning at a b, so there 
will be no danger of their cutting into 
the edge of the board being jointed. The 
cap iron and cutter of the jointer should 
be set for a rather coarse shaving in 
order to prepare the edge quickly for the 
finishing touches. Each joint should be 
roughly straightened with the jack plane 
and nearly finished with the jointer, 
after which the board should be laid 
aside until all edges to be jointed have 
been brought to this stage. 


In preparation for the final fitting of 
each joint, the cutter should be sharp- 
ened and with the cap iron adjusted to 
take a fine shaving in the exact center 
of the width of the face of the plane. If 
the edge of a board is square with its 
surfaces and but a thin shaving required 
to reduce a high place which prevents the 
edges from coming together and form- 
ing a perfect joint, the shaving should 
be cut by the middle of the iron. If the 
edge is out of square as ata b of Fig. 3A, 
the plane should be carried with the 
middle of the iron over the side of the 
board which is the higher, as at ¢c of 
Fig. 3B, as the shaving will be thicker 
there and thinner at d, thus making the 
edge square if the shavings are removed 
judiciously; the thickness of the shaving 
is somewhat exaggerated in the sketch. 
Much depends upon the accuracy with 
which the plane is guided in doing this; 
the fingers should be held under the face 
of the plane, the fingernails just touching 
the surface of the board at d, the thumb 
upon the knob at e, the plane should be 
carried straight so its entire length will 
help in making the joint, while the cut 
is made in the center or upon either side 
of the cutter as may be required. If the 
motion of the plane is uncertain or 
“wobbly” the edge will be planned round- 
ing in the thickness of the board, which 
will be difficult to remedy. 


A skillful workman can tell from the 
“feel” of his plane if the cutter is ad- 
justed correctly and cutting properly, or 
if the edge of the board is square with 
its sides. Generally a trysquare is used 
only as a guide in taking the last thin 
shavings; the cabinet maker’s method of 
using this tool as shown in Fig. 4 may 
appear awkward to one who has never 
used it that way, but it multiplies the 
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result of the test and is a real economy 
of time and labor. After the edges have 
been roughly straightened and squared 


they are ready for the finishing touches 


with a finely adjusted and sharpened 
jointer plane by one of the four methods 
commonly used. 


Method 1, is usually applied in making 
long joints; the joint edge of the nar- 
rower piece a, Fig. 5, should first receive 
the finishing touches because it can be 
handled on and off the wider board b 
more easily than if the wider one had 


Fig. 1—The Iron of the Jack Plane 
Should be Ground this Shape 


Fig. 2—The Edge of the Jointer 


been done first. After planing this edge 
as accurately as possible lay the board 
a to one side, place the wider board b in 
the vise as shown in Fig. 5 and joint it. 
Place the narrower board a upon b, and 
if a is so narrow that it sags in the mid- 
dle if held edgeways, the ends of the 
board should bear a very little harder 
than the middle; when tested laterally 
the resistance should be uniform at all 
points excepting the ends which should 
require a little more pressure to be moved 
sideways. The joint should be made this 
way because the ends of a board will 
shrink and swell more readily than the 
middle when exposed to differences of 
temperature or moisture, hence will be 
under greater strain. As the end is the 
weakest place in a glue joint, the joint 
will be more likely to open there if the 
closer contact at the ends did not in a 
measure relieve the tension. 


If the board is so wide it will not sag 
in the center when held edgewise, the 
joint may be fitted so the ends will sup- 
port the board, the rest of the edge not 
touching the edge of the board upon 
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which it is-resting. This space or joint 
between the boards should be tapered 
accurately from the middle of the joint 
to each end, but if the joint will easily 
admit the thickness of a piece of heavy 
paper in the middle it is too wide; a 


Fig. 5 


thin piece of paper should not pass freely 
more than two or three feet in the middle 
of a long joint, but if there is'a slack 
place, even though it may be pressed by 
a clamp into perfect contact with the 
other board, it will cause a continual 
strain, as there will always be a tendency 
for the boards to pull apart, and sooner 
or later a sudden blow will cause the 
joint to open; in fact the joint must fit 
so well that it can be brought together 
by hand pressure. 


Method 2. In gluing pieces of me- 
dium length, say 6 ft. or less, it is more 
economical of time to use the “try” 
method, in which the trysquare may be 
_ dispensed with, though many workmen 
prefer to use it in jointing the first edge. 
This is the method used in cabinet shops 
where often work of this sort is done 
in large quantities and the best results 
must be obtained in the minimum of 
time. The edge of the smaller piece 
must be jointed straight and the piece 
laid aside as in method 1; whether its 
edge is perfectly square is not important, 
but it must be straight. Place the wider 
piece in the vise, joint it straight and 
place the narrow piece upon it as in 
method 1, and if by good fortune the 
under piece has been accurately planed 
the joint will be fitted. If the joint is 
not perfect the high places may be lo- 
cated by moving either end of the upper 
board from side to side when it will 
swing as though pivoted upon the high 
place which holds it apart as at a of 
Fig. 6. The faces of the two boards 
should be tried at this time to be sure 
they are in the right relation to each 
other; often by using a slightly rounded 
plane cutter skillfully as in Fig. 3B all 
defects may be remedied the first time, 
and when the jointed edges are placed 
together, the lower one being held in the 
vise, the surfaces of both will be straight 


with each other, which is the final test 
of the accuracy of the joint. 


Method 3 may be applied to short 
boards seven-eighths of an inch or less 
in thickness; the boards are placed to- 
gether and jointed as one piece. Place 
the back sides together, their face sides 
out as at A of Fig. 7, the face marks 
at a. Be sure that the edge of the 
jointer iron is very nearly straight and 
plane the edges of both boards very 
slightly, hollowing lengthwise; the edges 
of boards described in methods 1, 2 and 
3 will all appear the same when they 
are ready for the glue. It will not be 
necessary to use a trysquare in jointing 
by method 3, for if the jointed edges are 
not exactly square with the surfaces it 
will make no difference, as the angle at 
which the edges are planed will equalize 
each other and the face sides of the 
boards will be straight when the joint is 
finished, as at B. Usually this method 
is applied only upon short pieces, as 
more time may be wasted in correcting 
an inaccurate first attempt than in the 
other ‘methods. 


The above methods are ordinarily used 
in preparing boards for clamping to- 
gether to hold them in place while the 
glue is setting. Often it is possible to 
glue a board 3 ft. or more long with 
one clamp across the center, the ends 


Fig. 6 


of the joint being held firmly together 
as the edges are slightly hollowed and 
the pressure in bringing the two edges 
into perfect contact their entire length 
will hold the ends so firmly in place that 
more clamps are unnecessary. 


Method 4. The rub joint is glued to- 
gether without the use of clamps, and 
is much used in gluing small pieces, and 
pieces of such shape that it will be dif- 
ficult to put clamps upon them. The 
edge. of each board which forms the 


joint is jointed perfectly straight so the - 


edges are in perfect contact their entire 
length. The lower board is held rigidly 
in a vise, the glue is applied to the edges, 
which are rubbed back and forth length- 
wise upon each other until they are wood 
to wood. In making this joint much de- 
pends upon the boards being perfectly 
straight, both in length and thickness, 
as they cannot be sprung and held in 


place by pressure as in a clamped joint; 
if the boards are straight laterally, a 
joint of any length may be made. 


Many cabinet makers claim that this 
joint properly made is stronger than a 
clamped joint because the rubbing proc- 
ess works the glue into the pores of 
the wood better than the straight pres- 
sure of clamps which forces the glue out 
of the joint rather than into the wood. 
In making glue joints, either of the first 
three may be made more economically 
than the rub joint and with more as- 
surance of success, and may be rein- 
forced with dowels, which is impossible 
in a rub joint. 


An adequate discussion of the process 
of gluing would require more space than 
can be given at this time, but to touch 
the matter briefly, hot glue must be of 
about the consistency of thin cream; the 
edges of the boards should be warmed, 
and the gluing done in a warm room; 
shop glue rooms are kept constantly 
above 100 deg. F. The clamps, hand- 
screws and all appliances necessary for 
the work in hand must be provided, ad- 
justed and placed where they can be 
reached instantly, for after the work- 
man has begun to spread the glue every- 
thing must move as rapidly as possible 
or the glue will chill; even the thinnest 
skin forming upon the surface of the 
glue after it has been spread will pre- 
vent it from entering the pores of the 
wood as it should, thus affecting the 
strength of the joint. 


Within a minute from the time the 
first glue is spread the joint should be 
together and enough clamps in place to 
insure that it will not move; if cold glue 
is used a longer time will not have such 
a bad effect, but it is a mistake to think 
that cold glue can be used any way and 
still give satisfaction. While there is 
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no doubt that the best hot glue properly 
used is superior to cold glue, the fact 
remains that unless hot glue can be 
skillfully used under favorable condi- 
tions, cold glue will generally give bet- 
ter results. 


The Question of Extra ,Work 


NE of the principal causes of dis- 
agreement between contractor and 
owners is the question of proper 
compensation for extra work. 


There have been a great number of 
clauses for insertion in contracts in- 
volved by which it has been sought to 
control the problem of extra work and 
the amount which should be allowed for 
it. 

Among clauses of this kind are those 
which: 


1. Provide: Extra work shall be or- 
dered in writing and that owners or en- 
gineer may alter, add to or make omis- 
sions to the work. 


2. Provide: that the contractor shall 
be limited to the contract price and re- 
ceive no further compensation for extra 
work. 


3. Provide: that extra work shall 
only be done on written order, signed by 
the parties, and that the price shall be 
agreed upon and indorsed on the con- 
tract. 


4. Provide: that extra work shall be 
only on written order and upon deter- 
mination of price in advance. 


5. Provide: if the parties are unable 
to reach an agreement as to extra work 
the contractor will not interfere with 
other parties to whom the work may be 
given. 


Where clauses like the above are part 
of the contract, the contractor cannot 
recover for extra work done by him un- 
less it is ordered as provided in the 
clause contained in his contract. 


The fact that the owner has taken 
possession of the building containing the 
completed work will not change the situ- 
ation. 


If the extra work is done by the con- 
tractor in a case of this kind upon the 
assurance of an architect or engineer 
that his principal will pay for it and 
payment is not made on the claim that 
the provision of the contract as to extra 
work was not complied with, the con- 
tractor cannot recover the amount due 
him from the owner. 


In a case of this kind, however, where 
an architect or engineer exceeds his au- 
thority or does something he has no right 
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All readers are invited to ask any 
questions whose solution will help 
them solve any legal difficulty that 
they may be in. Our legal adviser, 
George Kaiser, will answer direct 
by mail and give his opinion as to 
the correct procedure. Such of the 
questions and answers as are of 
general interest to the trade will be 
published in these columns. 


All inquiries must be accom- 
panied by the name and address of 
the correspondent, so that he may 
be answered direct or that he may 
be requested for further informa- 
tion if necessary to the intelligent 
answering of his question. No 
names will be published, only ini- 
tials or a nom de plume. Remem- 
ber that this service is free to sub- 
scribers. 
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Building Age, 243 West 
Street, New York City. 
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to do, the contractor may recover the 
amount due to him from the party who 
actually ordered the work to be done 
even though he personally may have re- 
ceived no benefit from it. 


Unless an architect has authority un- 
der a contract to authorize work not pro- 
vided for in the contract, or order ma- 
terials not called for therein, he cannot 
make his employee liable for the charges 
even though he has authority to direct 
alterations, additions and charges. 


Of course, contract stipulations may 
be modified or amended by subsequent 
agreements, but the subsequent agree- 
ments must be carefully made to be valid. 


It has been held in New York that an 
owner may waive a provision of a con- 
tract requiring a written order and that 
the owner may do this by a _ verbal 
waiver. 


The architect, however, not being one 
of the parties to the contract, has no 
authority to waive anything. 


Where a contractor has received an 
irregular order for extra work and finds 
out after it has been completed that he 
will not be allowed for it he naturally 
tries to find some act or order which will 
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amount to a ratification or a valid new 
agreement or a waiver of the contract 
terms.’ 


Where the irregular order was given 
by the architect, this is a difficult thing 
to show. 


Where it is given by the owner, often- 
times it is possible to do so. 

It has been decided in a New York 
case that in a case of this kind there 
must be a waiver of each particular 
transaction. The Court, in that case, 
said: 

“Even assuming that the contract pro- 
vision was waived in the three previous 
transactions shown by the plaintiff, the 
waiver in each case would apply to the 
particular case only, since each related 
to an independent transaction. The de- 
fendant was at liberty to insist on strict 
compliance with the contract as to any 
future transactions of a similar nature.. 
It may be that defendant’s manager mis- 
led plaintiff into doing this extra work 
by promising to accept their proposal in 
the form and manner required by the 
contract, as some of the testimony sug- 
gests, but damages on that account may 
not be recovered in this suit.” 


Can Balance of Contract Price Be 
Secured When Minor Changes 
Are Made? 


Suit for a balance claimed to be due 
under a contract which included plans, 
specifications, a building code, and pub- 
lic health laws of a city was instituted 
by a contractor in a late case. 


The contractor admitted there were 
variations, changes and omissions, but 
claimed a waiver as to them on the own- 
er’s part. 


The Court held, that although a build- 
ing contractor is not held to a complete 
and specific performance of a contract in 
every detail where the cost of erecting 
a building is $5329, and where the cost 
of curing defects is $882, the contractor 
cannot be held to have substantially per- 
formed his contract and, therefore, can- 
not recover in view of violations of the 
building code and health laws. 


Defects such as painting and papering 
of walls were held to not be substantial 
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defects, but defects such as failure to 
construct trimmer beams, defective con- 
dition of a staircase, failure to connect 
gutters on the house with the street 
sewers, and the lack of double beams un- 
der partitions were decided to be sub- 
stantial defects. 


Can Owner Secure Damages for Delay 
When Much Extra Work 
Is Ordered ? 


That, although a contract may provide 
that alterations in a building must be 
completed by October 1st, the owner can- 
not claim delay in completing the work 
where there is a considerable amount of 
extra work, the largest part of which is 
given out in October, is the decision in 
a recently reported case. 

The Court held that there was a waiv- 
er as to the delay by the contractor be- 
cause the extra work required the erec- 
tion of an additional room on the roof 
of the building and the work originally 
contracted for could not be completed un- 
til the changes on the roof were made. 

It was therefore decided that the own- 
er was not entitled to damages for de- 
lay. 


Law Providing that Judgment Cannot 
Be Obtained Against Soldiers 
and Sailors 


A law of great importance to property 
owners, persons who have money out on 
mortgages, and merchants generally, is 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Rights 
bill which was approved by Congress 
March 4. It applies to those soldiers 
and sailors only whose normal ability to 
meet their obligations has been “mate- 
rially affected” by their military ser- 
vice. Its form is very drastic and it has 
provided among other things that: 

If soldiers and sailors are purchasing 
homes on the instalment plan, mortgages 
cannot be foreclosed if instalment pay- 
ments are unpaid while they are away. 

Mortgages on the business or stock in 
trade of soldiers and sailors cannot be 
foreclosed. 

Dispossess proceedings cannot be 
brought against the dependents of sol- 
diers and sailors if the rent is not paid 
while they are away in the service. 

Creditors cannot obtain judgment 
against soldiers and sailors because they 
are absent from home. 

The statute of limitations is suspended 
as regards suits by soldiers and sailors, 
no matter how long they are away in 
the service of the country. 

The homes of soldiers and sailors can- 
not be levied upon to satisfy judgments 
entered before their departure. 

Property belonging to soldiers and 
sailors cannot be sold for non-payment 
of taxes. , 

Insurance policies cannot be cancelled 
because of non-payment of premium. 

Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Oregon and Wisconsin passed sim- 
ilar laws last year. 


When Printed and Written Clauses of 
Contract Conflict, Which Prevails? 


From K. F., New Jersey.— When there 

is a written contract, part of which is 
written in ink on a printed form, ‘and 
the printed part and the written part 
conflict—which is the one the courts will 
go by? 
« Answer.—Where the _ written and 
printed parts of a contract are opposed 
to each other in their provisions or effect 
—the written parts are always held to 
be controlling. 

The reason for this is that the written 
parts are presumed to be the result of 
the deliberate expression of the parties’ 


_real intention, while the printed parts 


having been prepared without thought 
as to the particular contract over which 
the question arises is less likely to ex- 
press their intention in that particular 
transaction. 


Home orlde. Any Redress? 


From N. B. P., Contractor and Builder, 
North Dakota.—I see by the last number 
of BUILDING AGE that the firm has estab- 
lished a Legal Department for the bene- 
fit of its subscribers. Having been a 
subscriber to the BUILDING AGE for a 
number of years, I am writing to you 
here about one little deal I had last fall. 

A certain school board out in the 
country from here advertised for bids to 
build an area schoolhouse. They say 
there were three bids, but it so hap- 
pened that my bid looked the best to 
them. There was some delay about get- 
ting the money to build with and, for 
that reason the board did not let the job 
until some ten or twelve days after they 
had opened the bid. I met members of 
the board in the meantime, some of them 
three or four times, and had some talk 
with them about cutting off some of the 
items which they did not need, so as to 
reduce the expense. One day, I met two 
of the board together here in town, one 
of them the president of the board. After 
asking me some questions as to when I 
could start and how much time I needed 
to do the job, they told me the job was 
mine and for me to get the contract 
written up and to bring it out to the 
house of the president as soon as I could. 
I agreed to do this, but I told them it 
would probably take the best part of two 
days before I could get it out, which 
they agreed to. I spent a good bit of 
my time writing up items that had to be 
included in the contract. I then hired a 
man to write it up in duplicates on a 
typewriter by a party who often does 
this kind of work for me. 

I then hired an auto and driver to take 
me out to the home of the president sev- 
eral miles into the country. We arrived 
there within the time agreed upon, but 
there was no one at home. We then drove 
several miles further to his neighbors 
and relatives, including one other mem- 
ber of the board, to find him, but we did 
not find him until we returned to his 
house. It was then late in the evening, 
between 9 and 10 o’clock. He was home. 
I handed him the papers and also: told 
him we had been there before. We 


three, himself, the driver and I, went 
into the house, sat down to the table, 
where there were eight. He read the 
papers all over very carefully; he made 
no remarks; everything seemed to be all 
right, but he said, “It’s getting late. 
Suppose you leave these papers with me 
to-night. In the morning I will take the 
auto and go around and see the other 
members of the board, and the board will 
sign up, after which I will bring them 
to you in town and have them there by 
noon so you can sign up.” I agreed to 
do this, and the driver and I went home. 
I have never seen the papers since. I 
waited two days and he did not show up. 
I then went out to his place to see what 
was the trouble. He told me he had not 
been to see the rest of the board, but he 
had talked to some of them over the 
’phone. He refused to sign up. I did not 
get it out of him just what the trouble 
was, but I had heard before I got to his 
place that they were dickering with a 
man from Fargo, who afterward built 
the schoolhouse from $250 to $300 below 
my figure, but he failed to put in as 
much foundation as the board told me 
they wanted, by at least $25. 

It appears the board had no bid or 
dealings with this Fargo man until af- 
ter they told me to get the papers ready. 

Now, it appears to me that I should 
be able to get some compensation for all 
the trouble and expense that I have been 
put to and perhaps also wages for my- 
self for such time as I expected to work 
on the job, and also the contractor’s 
profit. 

I would like your opinion on this mat- 
ter; ulso the correct way to proceed. 

I have tried to make this as clear as 
possible, and if there are some parts not 
clear enough, I will be pleased to write 
you further. 


I will state here, that the day I met 
the two members of the board here in 
town when they told me the job was 
mine, happened to be on a Sunday. 


Answer.—The whole question in your 
case is whether or not the conversation 
you had with the school board bound the 
members of it to let you go ahead with 
the work. Suppose after you had drawn 
up the contract you had been unable to 
agree with the members as to terms. In 
a case like that there would not have 
been any liability on their part for the 
expense you were put to in drafting the 
contract or in calling on them for a con- 
ference. I feel that although you have 
been put to an expense in this matter, 
you have no legal redress, as it does not 
seem as if there was a binding agree- 
ment between you. 


Your case is like the case of an archi- 
tect who submits plans to a builder. If 
the plans are not accepted, the time and 
expense put in on preparing them are a 
loss to the architect, and are not charge- 
able to the builder. Why don’t you take 
this matter to some local attorney and 
see if he will take it up on a contingent 
basis—that is, on an agreement that he 
make no charge for his services if he is 
unsuccessful but that if he is successful 
he will be entitled to a percentage of the 
amount recovered. 
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Bird’s Eye View of the Plant 


A Milking Barn and Cow Shed Built at 
| Juliustown, N. J. 


The Concrete Walls are Hollow—Plans and Details in Accordance 


With Which the Buildings Were Reonereutted 


N extensive dairy plant has re- 
cently been completed at Julius- 
town, N. J. There are five build- 
ings in the group, comprising a 
cow shed, milk barn, store house, dairy 
barn, and power house. The buildings 
are of Van Guilder Double Wall con- 


te 


Interior View of Milking Barn 


crete construction, having hollow walls. 

The pitched roofs of the store house 
and cow shed are provided with 7-ply 
plastic slate and felt roofing with a sand 
finish felt top coating. Other roofs are 
of 5-ply tar and gravel Barrett specifi- 
cation roofing with white gravel. 


All of the buildings are lighted by 
electricity. The necessary rooms in the 
dairy and power house are heated by 
steam radiators. Throughout the dairy, 
power house and in the cleaning room 
of the milking barn building there are 
McDaniels Tees supplying live steam, cold 


‘Interior of Cow Barn. There Are No Stalls in This Barn. 
400 Cows Are Housed 
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water or hot water as required at dif- 
ferent points for washing down or ster- 
ilizing purposes. All places where nec- 
essary are properly drained with the 
best of plumbing. 


The milking barn is approximately 
46 x 71 ft. in ground plan and is divided 
longitudinally into three compartments, 
each containing 18 cow stalls and a pas- 
sageway. The first compartment contains 
the cleaning room, the second the milking 
room, and the third a feeding room. The 
building has concrete floors throughout, 
together with feeding troughs, troughs 
and gutters for the cattle. 


One of the features of the building is 
the arrangement of doors at the head of 
each stall, thus permitting a direct pas- 
sage of cattle from one compartment into 
another. The interior walls are plas- 
tered with cement plaster either on the 
concrete walls or on metal lath. The 
finish is enamel finish throughout on both 
wood and plaster. 


The 
ments 
plenty 
dows. 


cleaning and feeding compart- 
are one story in height, with 
of light from the sidewall win- 


The milking compartment, which is 
lighted from a Monitor roof, is ventilated 
and heated by means of an Ilg ventilat- 
ing and heating system, which is in- 
stalled in a pent house on the roof. 


The feeding and cleaning compart- 
ments are ventilated by means of a 
King system of ventilation. 


The cow shed has an area of 141 ft. x 
‘160 ft. and is divided into 12 pens, prop- 
erly fenced off with passageways, each 
pen approximately 30 x 50 ft. These pens 
are figured to accommodate 18 heads of 
cattle each, or a total of 216 cows. Each 
pen contains an automatic watering 
trough of concrete. The shed is con- 
nected by means of a covered passage- 
way to the milking barn adjoining. 


Framing timbers were of spruce. The 
truss members, girders, purlins and sim- 
ilar timbers are of Georgia Yellow Pine. 


Stalls 
in 
Milking 


Barn 


Main plates are of 4 x 10 in. stuff bedded 
in cement and anchored with %-in. bolts 
with heavy cast iron washers and spaced 
4 ft. on centers. 


Where wal’s were hollow the bolts 


The 


Silos 
as 


They 
Appeared 
When 


Completed 


were centered to be placed on each wall. 
The plates were halved and primed at 
angles. All interior stud partitions are 
2 x 4 in. or 2 x 6 in. stuff spaced 16 in. 


Double 
Wall 


Silos 


Construction 


on centers, doubled around all openings 
and at angles, and thoroughly trussed 
over all openings. Partitions were pro- 
vided with a row of 2 x 4 in. cross- 
bridging cut in between the studs. Floor 
beams were doubled under all partitions 
1unning the same way. All beams and 
joists rest at least 4 in. on walls or bear- 
ings. Headers and trimmers are thor- 
oughly strapped and spiked. Rafters are 
doubled at all roof openings. Ribbons 
are thoroughly secured to the girders. 
All floors are crossbridged with 2 x 8 in. 
stuff, each span being 10 ft. wide. 


Wood floors laid over concrete were 
nailed to 2 x 4 in. doubled chestnut 
sleepers embedded in the concrete when 
the concrete was laid. The finished floors 
of 1 x 2% in. Georgia pine were laid on 
these sleepers. The window sash, frames 
and doors were of hollow metal in the 
milking barn. 


Where finished roofing was laid over 
wood sheathing, it was applied in ac- 
cordance with standard specifications for 
J.-M. 4-ply Salamander asbestos built-up 
roofing, made by the Johns-Manville Co. 


This plant was constructed for Dr. 
James Bishop at Juliustown, N. J., in 
accordance with plans and specifications 
prepared by Edward Burnett, architect, 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The 
contractor was Harry H. Vought, Jr., 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. 
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The Fat Man Kept Chasing the Car, 
“Tike An Ould Wife Chasin’ a Hen” 


Some Echoes 


or nee Noon Hour—VIII 


HE members of the gang were sun- 

ning themselves on a pile of lumber 

in the front of the lot, the first 

warm day of the year, when they 
became interested in the actions of a 
corpulent old gentlefhan who came run- 
ning up a side street, shaking his cane 
at a street car which had just passed the 
corner. The car stopped to let off a 
passenger at the next crossing and the 
old gent almost caught it, but, the con- 
ductor being on the front end, it started 
again before he could do so, and he was 
too much out of breath to make the 
spurt necessary to enable him to grasp 
the handrail. Nevertheless, he continued 
running and disappeared from the view 
of the gang, still shaking his stick, 
“Like an ould wife chasing a hen,” as 
Scotty put it. 


The kid, jumping up, ran out into the 
center of the street to watch the out- 
come and presently announced, “By 
golly, he caught it! What do you know 
about that?” 


“Much good may it do him,” said Old 
George, as the kid came back. “He'll 
chase a car once too often some of these 
days and drop down with heart failure 
or something. He’s probably going to 
an appointment with someone who will 
be late anyway, and the next car would 
have done him every bit as well.” 


“It reminds me of what I was reading 
in the funny column the other night,” 
chuckled Shorty. “An old fellow came 
running into the station, just as the train 
was pulling out. He chased it the full 
length of the platform and then came 
slowly back again. ‘Ah, mister,’ said the 
baggageman, ‘you didn’t run fast enough.’ 
‘Lot you know about it,’ growled the 
other. ‘I ran plenty fast enough, but I 
didn’t start soon enough.’ ” 


“I think that I feel a good deal like 
George does about running after a street 
ear,” said Scotty. “Five mornings out 
of six I used to run my fool legs off to 
catch a car at the end of my street, only 
to stand, kicking my toes, waiting at the 
transfer corner, until the next car from 
my direction came along, before one 
would show up in the direction in which 
I was going. Makes a fellow feel pretty 


By Edward H. Crussell 


cheap to realize that by walking and 
taking things easy he would have been 
just as far ahead and would have caught 
the same car.” 


Old George nodded his head sagely. 
“Exactly, exactly,” he agreed; “too 
many people run after things that they 
could easily do without, and once they 
start running they’ve got to either get 
what they are running after or bust 
something before they’ll stop. It’s the 
same trait of human nature that makes 
a fellow in an automobile want to get 
over the crossing ahead of the express. 
He’ll waste twenty or thirty minutes be- 
fore he starts or anywhere along the 
road, and then try to save ten seconds 
by risking his life. 

“T used, at one time, to live near a 
railroad crossing in the sub- 
urbs, and I’ve often sat on 
my front porch of a Sunday 
watching some one-idea pe- 
destrian, who would sprint 
for fifty yards in order to 
get over the crossing ahead 
of the train and then calmly 
stand and gaze after it until 
it had disappeared from 
sight. Sex made no differ- 
ence; the women were as 
bad as the men, and the chil- 
dren were worse than either. 
I never was able to under- 
stand why they could not 
have watched the train go 
past before they crossed 
over, and sometimes, when 
there was a friend with me, 
I’d make a small bet with 
him that the man approach- 
ing would run across ahead 
of the train and then stand 
and watch it go past. I sel- 
dom lost. A ten-year-old boy 
was killed on the crossing 
one day. I didn’t see it, but 
I began thinking of the 
many times when I might 
have done so, so we moved 
away.” 
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“There’s a good deal of food for 
thought in what you say, George,” com- 
mented the foreman, “but, returning to 
the old gent with the cane, about whose 
heart you are so worried, there is one 
thing in connection with the incident to 
which I wish to call your attention. HE 
CAUGHT THE CAR. He set out to get 
that car, and he got it. A bunch of 
rough-necks on a pile of lumber yelled 
after him and made silly remarks; he 
paid no attention. He almost had it in 
his grasp once, but when it got away he 
didn’t give up. He wanted that car so 
much that he made up his mind he would 
stay with the job until he either caught. 
it or made good and sure there was no 
further use trying. 


“Whenever I see a man running for a 
car or a train I am forcibly reminded of 
an incident of my youth, an incident 
that has been of much use to me in later 
life. It taught me to run out every hit 


oe 


But When He Caught It the Laugh Was On the Bunch 
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I made and never give up till the umpire 
called me out and sometimes not then. 


“When I was about twenty-two I was 
working in the maintenance of ways de- 
partment of a railroad. The foreman 
of the gang got a step up and I, although 
the youngest, was in line for promotion. 
While things were all unsettled I was 
sent out on the line to distribute two 
carloads of small bridges. The cars 
were to be handled by the way-freight, 
which was to stop between stations, at 
my direction, to permit us to unload. 
I had a sheet of paper showing the mile- 
ages where the bridges were to be un- 
loaded, and with five or six men I went 
up to the end of the division the day 
before and arranged the material in 
proper order for unloading. 


“The way-freight was a mixed train 
for a part of its journey and carried a 
passenger coach in addition to the ca- 
boose. It left at 6 a. m., and bright and 
early I was standing around in the 
yard, showing off my importance and 
waiting for it to couple on to the coach, 
though I had ordered my men to climb 
aboard. The engine did a good deal of 
switching from one end of the yard to 
the other and then, while I stood and 
looked at it, coupled on to its train and 
set off. I began to feel shaky when it 
got down to the other end of the yard, 
though I was sure it had to come back 
for the coach, and when I saw it draw 
over the last switch and disappear 
around the bend I began to fear there 
was something wrong. 


“I went over to the switch shanty and 
asked the switchman, ‘Doesn’t that 
freight have to come back and take the 
coach?’ ‘Not to-day,’ said he. ‘We need 
the coach for No. Nine, so the mixed 
will have to handle its passengers in the 
caboose. They never have more than 
one or two anyway.’ 


“Well! You talk about keeping cool in 
an emergency! I felt just as if I had 
swallowed a five-pound cake of ice. 
Here was I, with the nicely typewritten 
sheet of instructions, and there was my 
gang and the two cars of steel on their 
way home. Yes, I know. It looks like 
a joke from this viewpoint, but this 
isn’t the place where you laugh; you 
wait a minute. It looks like a joke to me 
now, but it was the nearest to a tragedy 
of anything I had encountered at that 
time. Nothing could be expected from 
the train crew. They were ugly about 
having to make the stops anyway, and 
would be only too pleased to find that I 
had been left behind. Likewise nothing 
could be expected of the gang. They 
were jealous to think that I had been 
put over them, and would much rather 
ride back doing nothing than pushing 
and prying with pinch bars at those 
girders. They would, moreover, be 
tickled to death to have the boss find out 
that the smart Aleck of a kid he had 
set over them had fallen down on the 
very first job he had tackled. 


“Away went my visions of a job as 
foreman; away went even the job I had, 
for if I wan’t fired I’d surely be laughed 
at from one end of the road to the other, 
and at that time I’d rather have been 
shot at than laughed at. 


“All these things went through my 
head like a lightning flash, and before 
the switchman had done speaking I had 
decided upon, and had started to do, the 
only proper thing in the circumstances. 
What was it? I started to run after the 
train! Now laugh. 


“This act of mine was not quite so 
foolish as it sounds. There was no use 
in staying where I was. There was a 
way station about three miles further 
down the road where the freight would 
have some work to do, and if I ran hard 
enough, and they had work enough, I 
might possibly catch them before they 
got away. It was only one chance in a 
thousand, and I took it. As I ran I 
turned the situation over in my mind 
and decided that if the freight had left 
the station before I reached it I would 
wire the mileages to the conductor and 
order him to unload, signing the super- 
intendent’s name to the wire. 
The chief thing wrong with 
this solution was, the freight 
would pass some of the loca- 
tions before the conductor 
could get my wire. 


“About this time I got 
around the bend in the track, 
and could hardly believe my 
eyes when I saw the freight 
backing up toward me. What 
had happened was this: 
About a mile out from the 
yard limits there was a pretty 
steep grade, and in making 
a run for it the train had 
broken in two. They had 
connected up again and were 
backing up so as to get an- 
other run at the _ grade. 
I understood the situation 
thoroughly and. continued 
running. I was so all in 
that I could hardly breathe, 
but when I saw the train 
stop about thirty yards from 
me and begin to pull in the 
other direction I knew that 
I had to catch it within the 
next minute or two before it 
got up speed, and, to shorten 
the agony as much as possible, I’ll say I 
caught it. It was a good thing my arms 
were not so tired as my legs, because 
after grabbing the handrail I had to 
hang on for a minute or two while I got 
breath enough to draw myself up on to 
the step of the caboose. As it turned 
out, the freight did not lose more than 
a couple of minutes at the first stop, so 
that my scheme for catching it there 
would have been a failure if it hadn’t 
been for that providence which is ever 
ready to help those who will do what 
they can to help themselves.” 

“Did you land the foreman’s job?” 
queried Shorty. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “I landed it, 
and, if I remember correctly, I held it 
about ten days. Then in an argument 
with one of my men I knocked a couple 
of his teeth out, and to avoid any ap- 
pearance of playing favorites the boss 
fired both of us. But, as I said before, 
catching that freight was an incident 
that taught me never to give up till the 
day after I was beaten, and every time 


I see a man running for a car or a train 
the event is made fresh in my memory.” 


“Say, boss,” said Bliss, ‘““weren’t there 
any trainmen around the rear end of 
that freight? I’ve done some railroading 
myself, and I’ve always understood that 
when a train stopped between stations it 
was the practice to send out a man with 
a flag. Where was this fellow in your 
case, and why didn’t he hold the train 
until you caught it?” 

“T suppose you think that the tale I 
have just told you is a creation of my 
imagination,” began the foreman. “As 
a matter of fact, it is every word of it 
true and it happened to me. I didn’t 


wish to spin my yarn out too long, so I 
eliminated as many as possible of the 
details, but, seeing that you wish it, I’ll 
explain. 


I Want to Call Your Attention to the Fact That the 
Fat Man Kept After That Car Till He Caught It 


“If all railroad men lived up to the 
rules at all times, there would never be 
any accidents, but you and I know that 
accidents do happen, consequently some- 
body must sometimes break the rules, 
and this was one of the times. In all 
probability what happened was this: 
The train had just left a division ter- 
minal where freight trains were made 
up and all other trains stopped long 
enough to change engines; consequently, 
the crew of the freight knew there could 
be no crew leaving the terminal for some 
time, and so they took a chance. Prob- 
ably the flagman did go back a few yards 
for form’s sake when the freight first 
stopped, but when it backed up for the 
run at the grade he climbed on again 
and went inside to finish his breakfast. 
Is the explanation satisfactory?” 

“Oh, quite, quite!” hastened Bliss, with 
a grin. “I never for a moment doubted 
that it would be, especially after what 
you did to that fellow’s teeth. I merely 
wanted to know what the explanation 
was, that’s all.” (To be continued) 


A Few Practical Kinks from the Diary 
of a Carpenter 


Some Makeshifts and Hints on Construction That Experience 


Has Proved to Be Useful 


O illustrate the variety of work 

the jobbing carpenter is called on 
to do at different times glance 

at Fig. 1. It will be seen that 

the door, which was made out of matched 
white pine flooring strips and held to- 
gether with two cleats, had sagged away 
from the head jamb. This left a crack 


By Hammer and Saw 


level. The house this door was in was 
an old one, the door being in a wing of 
the kitchen part, and the occupants were 
not “coupon clippers.” I recommended 


weather strips to keep out the cold. How- 
ever, the parties insisted I fix it up, so 
here goes. 


I thought first of sawing the door ends 


Fig. 1—Door and 
Threshold Before 
Repairing 


Dae 

Fig. 2—Molding 

Used on Top of 
Door 


about 1 in. wide at 
the top of A. Also 
the threshold, which 
was hemlock, had be- 
come nearly worn 
through the center. 
The frame was not 
plumb and the floor 
had settled out of 


Fig. 3— Door 

and Threshold 

with Molding 
Applied 
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ig. 4—End Elevation of Shed. 


Scale 3/16” 


square, but when I tried to take it off 
I found that the hinges had rusted so 
that I couldn’t budge them without 
breaking, so gave that up and scribed 
across the top of the door to conform to 
head jamb, then sawed it off, making 
the opening at top 1% in. Made a new 
threshold out of 1%-in. rough maple, 
ripping the edges for wash and smooth 
planing a little. Placed threshold flat 
on floor, tight up to door, and scribed 
along bottom of door. Made _ the 
threshold too long, sawed off piece of 
end, and used it as template to mark 
inside of jambs. Chiseled out % in. 
on each jamb for ends of threshold. 
Sawed off threshold right length, also 
door at scribe line, and drove threshold 
under door tight. 


The opening at top of door was still 
in evidence, so rabbeted a pine strip, as 
shown at Fig. 2, to fill the opening. 
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There was two lips left on the strip, the 
upper edge butting against head casing. 
Nailed through strip into top of door 
and used a few brads through beveled 
edges of moulding into door. At Fig. 3 
is shown the threshold and moulding 
strip applied to door. 


There were two doors I doctored in 
this manner. The work took me half a 
day. The people seemed to feel satis- 
fied. I charged $3.50 for work and 
pieces of material used. However, I felt 
all day as if I had done a botch job 
tinkering up those old doors, but I con- 
soled myself with the view that if I 
hadn’t improved them any, at. least I 
hadn’t done them any material damage, 
considering everything. 

Save the pieces sawed from rafter 
ends, for they come handy- to use for 
blocking in between the two vertical 
boards that form the frieze in a box 
cornice of a porch. Nail them in about 
the same distance apart the ceiling joists 
are spaced. They form a bearing for 
the joists to rest on and also help to 
stiffen the frieze. 


Fig. 4 is an end elevation of open shed 
built on each end of a railroad depot. 
The 4-in. x 8-in. cross pieces are 16 ft. 
long, one on each side of the post and 
gained in % in. The posts are spaced 
12 ft. apart, rafters are 2 in. x 4 in. 
spaced 2 ft. c., except the end ones, 
which are 2 in. x 6 in. All the framing 
pieces in the shed are Georgia pine. Fig. 
5 is a detail of section A of the end 
elevation. 


Beware of the common brown build- 
ing paper. I never could see much bene- 
fit derived from using it. It’s certainly 
a nuisance to place on the sheathing, es- 
pecially on a windy day. Any good build- 
ing quilt is superior in every way, but 
if it must be used I always aim to place 


‘as much as possible on the building and 


have it done with, instead of a piece at 
a time along with the weather boarding. 


In building porches one method used 
in getting the slant is to rip the girts 
that carry the floor joists. When the 
floor is to be laid the long way of porch 
this way requires considerable ripping. 
A better way is to saw the end next to 
building for the required slant. Both 
ends of girt should be sawed the same 
bevel and either end will fit, and front 
end for base will be plumb. This is 
shown in Fig. 6. However, on old build- — 
ings that are not exactly plumb, it may 
be necessary to first hold ‘the girt in posi- 
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tion for the required slant and scribe the 
end next to wall line. The cut can be 
obtained with the square. For instance, 
the floor is to slope % in. to the foot, 
then % and 12 in. are the figures to 


Fig. 5—Detail of Shed at “A” 


use on the square. However, these fig- 
ures are unhandy to use with the square. 
When the flooring is to be laid the short 
way of porch the joists are nailed to the 
girts and can usually be sprung enough 
so their top edges will be flush with the 
girts. 


Have noticed many times carpenters 
in setting the columns for a porch dress 
down the plinth block to the slant of the 
floor. When this is done, especially in 
cement floor, the dampness will cause 
the block to rot away in a few years. 
Saw some little wedges the slant of the 
floor for a foot run and place them under 
the plinth block as shown in Fig. 6. 
They will answer the purpose when set- 
ting columns; allow the whole thickness 
of block to be used and leave an opening 
for the circulation of air between the 
floor and plinth. The accuracy of the eye 
has to be depended on in plumbing round 
columns, but these wedges sawed similar 
to ones used in a housed string stair will 
answer the purpose. 


Last summer we built a cottage, cost- 
ing about $3,500. The cottage was ad- 
mirably erected, except that the ceiling 
joists were 2 x 4s, adequate enough to 
support the lath and plaster. Recently 
the owner desired the attic finished off 
for a children’s play room. Consequently 
heavier floor joists would have to be 
built up. Of course this can be done, 
but how much easier ‘t would have been 
with very little additional cost to have 
used heavier joists in the first place. 


Every year houses are built for rental 
purposes—built in the cheapest way, 
often in a hurry, and in some instances 
answer their purposes ani make a profit 
for the owner. However, for the indi- 
vidual with modest means and planning 
a home of stability, it is always advisable 
to use the best material. Not anything 
extravagant, but just good serviceable 
material to be figured ahead of any 
superfluous jimmy cracks. Supposing the 
initial cost on a dwelling is $4,000. By 
skimping and using inferior material it 
can be built for $500 less. The $500 looks 
big and is often an inducement to use the 
inferior stuff, which is no real saving, 
for eventually this amount will be more 
than offset by premature repair bills and 
all-around dissatisfaction to the owner. 
In fact, it requires some mental effort 
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coupled with common sense to plan a 
house in order to derive the most benefit 
for all concerned. Any individual fea- 
ture in the construction, if practical, 
should always be commended also. 


WALL LINE 
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vantage at least, and it is well when 
planning the interior to keep in mind some 
certain spot for the stairs to the attic, 
even if they are not placed until later on. 
Also where necessary a trap door should 


Fig. 6—Showing Method of Cutting Ends of Girts and Wedging Up Columns 


In a cottage of low elevation ard low 
roof line there is considerable room in 
the attic, which can be used to some ad- 


always be provided, whether specified on 
plans or not, for access to attic in case 
of fire or other reasons. 
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How a House Was Enlarged — 


By James F. Hobart 


One of the most common stretching 
stunts which the builder is called upon to 
perform is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, which shows a small brick 
house, stucco-covered, being stretched to 
more than twice its original size. I was 
advised that the new portion was to be 
covered with wire lath and stucco to 
match with the original portion of the 
structure. 


The striking detail about the building 
shown herewith is that the roof of the 
original building—half of it at least— 
has been carried bodily out to the new 
side line and used as a part of the new 
roof. The other portion of the original 
roof being left in its original position and 
new roof built upwards to the ridge, from 
both portions of the old roof. 


The moving of the old portion of roof 
was accomplished in a very ingenious 


‘manner. The new side wall was erected, 
the plate put in position and held in place 
by one-half the upper set of floor joists 
which were put in place with alternate 
joists omitted. But the alternate joists 
were laid on top of the plate and on top 
of the brick side wall of the original 
building. 

The old roof was then cut in two and 
freed from the old building as far as the 
portion to be moved was concerned. That 
portion of roof to remain was duly shored 
by placing temporary posts under it at 
the old ridge. The other part of the old 


roof was then freed from all connection 
- with the old building and made to slide 
down off the brick gables until this sec- 
tion of roof laid flat upon the floor joists 
which were placed on top of the plate. 
The half roof was then pried along 
until it came to its new location. 


Then 
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the foot was chained and roped to the 
new plate while the old ridge was raised 
to its new position and fastened by the 


lower end of each rafter, being spiked to 
the new plate. Then the new roof was 
built into the gap between the two old 


sections of roof and the alternate floor 
joists removed from their temporary place 
above plate and put where they belong. 
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Some Hints on Wood Bridging and Its 


ordinarily: most of us give little 

attention to the manner in which 

it is done and do not take the time 

to make an analysis of the functions 
which it performs. 

“Bridging” is a system of bracing 

floor joist either by means of small 


B ertinant is so small an item that 


Fig. 1—The Proper Method of Placing 
Bridging 


struts, as shown in Fig. 1, or by single 
pieces of boards set at right angles to 
the floor joist and setting in between 
them, as indicated in Fig. 2. 


It should be carefully cut and ac- 
curately fitted and the nailing well 
driven up. Two cut nails should be used 
at each end. Cut nails are preferable to 
wire, as they have greater drawing 
power. 

Bridging, as indicated in Fig. 1, is 
known as cross or herringbone bridging 
and is far superior to the straight. type, 


Importance 


By William A. Giesen, Architect 


indicated in Fig. 2, as the thrust acts 
parallel to the axis of the strut, while 
with that of Fig. 2 it acts across the 
grain of the timber. 

The cutting of struts should be done 
carefully, the bevel being cut exactly 
right and straight, as indicated in Fig. 
3. <A full bearing is then obtained at 
A—A when nailed in position. 

Struts should never be cut as indicated 
in Fig. 4, which are liable to. split and 
do not give necessary rigidity. 

The use of bridging does not mate- 
rially strengthen a floor to resist a uni- 
formly distributed load, but is decidedly 
beneficial for the sustaining and trans- 
mitting of any concentrated load which 
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Fig. 83—Bridging 
Should be Care- 
fully Cut With 


Correct Bevel 


Fig. 4—Bridging 

is Sometimes 

Carelessly Cut 
Like This 
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Fig. 5—Lack of Bridging is Apt to Cause 
the Joists to Shape Themselves Like This 


may be imposed. It also stiffens the 
joist and prevents them from turning 
sidewise and curling out of position, as 
indicated in Fig. 5. 


The writer has by experience been 
taught that a large percentage of 
cracked plaster ceilings are caused by 
the omission of bridging or its inade- 
quacy, as shown in Fig. 5. 


Struts used for the herringbone type 
should be not lighter than 144 in. x 3 in. 
to 2 in. x 3 in., depending upon the size 


Fig. 2—Bridging Placed at Right Angles 
to the Floor Joists. This Practice is Not 
as Good as That Shown in Fig. 1 


of the floor joist, and should be set in 
rows of not over 8 ft. or under on cen- 
ters in the length of the beams. 

Bridging is such a small, inexpensive 
item and still such an important one 
that the author advocates its liberal use 
as a means of obtaining better construc- 
tion and obviating the nuisance of 
cracked and sometimes dangerous ceil- 
ings and the annoyance of the jingling 
of lighting fixtures. 
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Shingling Kinks That Save Time 


ERE are some kinks in winter 

shingling. For this section we gen- 

erally use a line in warm weather, 
but in the winter I find it is better to use 
a straight edge. Get one as wide as you 
are laying the courses, but not wider. 
Generally this is 5 inches. Then you will 
not need to use a rule for measuring nor 
pencil for marking. The first two courses 
will need the line as usual, but after this 
the line need be used only every ten or 
twelve courses and then only to test the 
straightness of your work. 


As soon as you get room for it, put a 
2 x 4 in. staging in place, simply to hold 
the shingles from sliding off the roof. 


By John Upton 


Nail this only slightly, as you will want 
to move it up further. 


Some will object to the straight edge 
because one can lay only one course at a 
time, but if one will drop his hammer 
on to the 2 x 4 and use both hands to 
place the shingles, he will get several 
feet of the course in place quickly and 
then can nail them down rapidly. I find 
it best to place as few shingles as I can 
reach easily, then nail them fast and 
move on a few feet. Sometimes if the 
weather is cold and I must move about 
more I lay a whole course before nailing. 


If one desires to lay two courses at a 
time he can use a short piece of board 


five inches wide and shove this along 
on top of the first course to form a guide 
for the next one. 


When you begin a job get the shingles 
under cover if you can. In this section 
at least they need drying rather than 
wetting. If they do get wet and icy wear 
a glove on the right hand and lay 
shingles with this. Keep the left hand 
for handling nails. 


In winter I use a hatchet in place of 
the hammer. It answers so many pur- 
poses, such as driving nails, chopping 
ice, splitting shingles and holds on the 
nail better. 


Detail of the Completed Porch. 


At the Left is a View of the Old Wooden 
Porch 


At the Right the Completed Job is 
Shown 


How a Brick Porch Was Built On To An 


HIS porch was built to make the 
house more attractive and at the 
same time increase its value. The 
old porch was small and open and 

it was decided to increase the size and 
inclose it, making it more comfortable 
for both winter and summer. 


The old wooden steps and balustrades 
were removed and the floor beams and 
roof were shored up by temporary posts 
until the new wall was ready. A trench 
was dug, two feet below grade, the full 
width of the house with a return of 
seven feet on the end. A concrete foot- 
ing was laid, six inches thick and twelve 
inches wide. The wall was built eight 
inches thick, of common brick, to the 
grade line. From there it was carried up 
with Buff Tapestry brick, laid up in a 
mixture of three parts sand to one part 
cement, with five-eighths inch bed joints 
and cross joints. 

The brick were laid on edge on top of 
the wall, with one inch projection to 
form a sill course. The bond used is 


Old House 


By Fred A. Shore 


called a Flemish bond and is started 
from the corner with a six-inch piece, 
followed by a header, and then a stretch- 
er. The second course is started with 
the six-inch piece showing on the re- 
turn; this forms a quarter bond. The 
wall was tied to the old building by cut- 
ting holes three inches into the house 
wall, cutting them out with hammer and 
chisel by hand in every other course and 
putting the new brick into them. 


The walls were built on each side of 
the steps first and then filled in between 
with old brick and stone and made solid 
with concrete. The brick steps were then 
built on the concrete. The steps were 
formed by laying one course flat and one 
course on edge, thus making a step with 
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a ‘-in. rise and a Q-in. tread. The 
two step walls were finished off with 
concrete caps. 


The window frames are known as 
knock-down frames. The frames can be 
made to fit any porch by making the box 
between them larger or smaller. Double 
sash were used with the top one made up 
with six lights and the bottom one with 
a single light. 


The frame on the return next to the 
old wall was cut to fit as close as possi- 
ble and was made water-tight by coating 
a piece of quarter-round molding with 
plastic cement and fastening it to the 
frame. The end of the old roof was 
taken off and new rafters put in. These 
were fastened by cutting holes in the old 
wall and putting in beam anchors. The 
new part of the roof was covered with 
tin and was given three coats of Metallic 
Roof Paint. 


Isometric View 
Showing Second 
Course 


Plan of the First or Start- 
mg Course Showing Flemish 
Bond 


Broken Lines Show the Old House Wall, 
the New Work Being Indicated by Un- 
broken Lines 
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CONCRETE, BRICK, ETC. 
2S Practical Ideas Which Will Help You Do A Quicker and Better Job 
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How to Design a Fireplace 


Proportioning the Various Parts Through the Use 
of Established Rules—Details of Construction 


HE open fireplace is an adjunct of 

the modern home which has held 
fast to an ever growing popu- 
larity in spite of its often inef- 
ficient construction due to _ builders 
ignorant of its scientific proportioning. 
A fireplace, like any other heating ap- 
paratus, depends for its efficiency upon 


By Ernest Drah 


certain principles which have been estab- 
lished as thoroughly reliable by reputable 
experts. 

Features upon whose correct propor- 
tioning depends fireplace efficiency in- 
clude: 1, height, width and depth of 
fireplace opening; 2, a proper splay to 
the sides; 3, correct throat area; 4, well 


shaped smoke chamber; 5, adequate flue 
area. 

In designing a fireplace, the first thing 
to decide is the width and height of the 
fireplace opening. From this all other 
data is computed. Figs. 1 and 2 show 
the necessary dimensions, which are 
fully explained in the following: 
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Fig. 83—This Shows How the Smoke 
Chamber Works 


The fireplace opening should be not 
less than 21 in. wide. The height ought 
to be from 24 to 30 in., no greater height 
than 30 in. being advisable unless the 
opening is more than 48 in. wide. In 
general, width is much less objectionable 
than height, for a high fireplace gives 
too much opportunity for smoke to find 
its way into the room. The top of the 
opening should be kept as nearly hori- 
zontal as possible, for if it is curved very 
much, the smoke is likely to find its way 
through the highest point of the arch and 
out into the room. 


After determining the proportions of 
the fireplace opening, the depth of the 
fire chamber should be established. This 
should be about one-half the width of 
opening, but should never be less than 
16 in., 18 in. being a better minimum 
depth for a wood-burning fireplace. A 
depth of 24 in. is only necessary in a 
fireplace of a width over 60 in. unless the 
fireplace opening is made unusually high. 
A high fireplace opening is often made 
workable by deepening the fire chamber. 


The back of the fire chamber should 
be two-thirds of the width of the front 
opening or less, making a splay of from 
2 to 4 in. to the foot. This splay is 
necessary so that heat may be radiated 
out into the room, the principle being 
somewhat like that of a lantern reflector. 


The back should rise vertically for 
about 1 ft. and then be drawn over 
straight, not curved, to the throat. A 
rise at the back of more than a foot is 
permissible in fireplaces over 30 in. high. 

A facing of firebrick in the fire cham- 
ber is advisable, as shown, as it resists 
the heat much better than common brick. 

The thickness of the top of the fire- 
place opening should be from 4 to 6 in. 
This thickness should not be exceeded, 


as smoke would then be liable to strike 
a broader top and be deflected into the 
room. 


The back of the fireplace and the rear 
part of the front opening are drawn to- 
gether to form the throat at a point 
about 6 to 8 in. above the top of the 
fireplace opening. 


The throat should extend the full width 
of the fireplace and be from 3 to 6 in. 
wide. The area of the throat should be 
about equal to the area of the flue, but 
it is advisable to make the throat area 
slightly greater than the flue area and 
provide a damper to take care of any 
excess width. This will provide for all 
contingencies and insure throat efficiency. 


Just above the throat is the smoke 
chamber, which provides for the ex- 
pansion of the gases and prevents down 
draft forcing smoke into the room. The 
sides of the smoke chamber should rise 
straight up for one course of brick, or 
4 in., and then be drawn over at angle 
of about 60 deg. until they have the re- 
quired flue width. The rear of the smoke 
shelf should be rounded so as to help 
down drafts swirl around and ascend 
with the heated gases rising through the 
throat. The angle from the arch to the 
throat varies according to the depth of 
the fireplace and the thickness of the 
chimney breast. 


The manner in which the smoke cham- 
ber works is shown in Fig. 3. The down 
draft, as shown by the arrows pointed 
downwards, strikes the smoke shell, is 
deflected toward the front of the smoke 
chamber, strikes the heated gases which 
are rising through the throat at high 
velocity, and is carried up with them, 
as indicated by the arrows. The narrow- 
ing of the throat, it will be noticed, 
causes the heated air to “draw together,” 
and insures a high temperature of the 


Fig. 4 


gases. It also has a tendency to increase 
the velocity. 

A rectangular flue should have an area 
equal to from one-tenth to one-eighth of 
the fireplace opening. Another rule giv- 
ing about the same result provides for 


_ 18 sq. in. of flue area to each square foot 


of fireplace opening. A circular flue re- 
quires an area of from one-twelfth to one- 
tenth of the area of the fireplace opening. 


The flue should be placed directly in 
line with the center of the fireplace so 
as to pull equally through all parts of 
the throat. If placed to one side, it will 
pull more on that side, thus causing the 
other side to smoke. 

The flue should be lined with terra 
cotta, care being taken to see that all 
joints are made tight and that no broken 
or cracked tile is used. The brick flue 
should be built an inch wider each way 
than the calculation calls for so as to 
allow for the placing of the flue lining 
without bringing the flue area less than 
that calculated. It should be remem- 
bered that rectangular flue linings are 
listed by outside measurement, not in- 
side, and that, as linings are about 1 in. 
thick, this allowance in the rough brick 
flue is necessary to bring the correct 
dimensions. 

The hearth should be of ample width 
so that sparks and flying embers may not 
fly out onto the floor. A width of from 
16 to 24 in. is usually sufficient. Al- 
though it is generally constructed so as 
to lie above the floor line, yet this makes 
it troublesome when sweeping ashes, etc., 
into the fire chamber. For this reason, 
it is better to depress the hearth slightly 
below the floor line. 

If a wooden mantel is used, it should 
be placed high enough not to be blistered 
or warped by the heat. 


Sometimes an ash dump is desired, as 


A 


Fig. 5 


Section and Elevation of a Fireplace Designed in Accordance With the 
Principles Stated in Connection With Figs. 1 and 2 
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it facilitates cleaning the fire chamber 
of ashes. This is merely a conductor 
with a trap door leading from the rear 
of the fire chamber down to a clean-out 
door in the cellar. 


This description covers the main points 
of the essential features of fireplace pro- 
portioning. Figs. 1 and 2 show pictorial- 
ly all these features so as to enable the 
reader easily to refer to them in his de- 
signing. 

Suppose that it is desired to make a 
practical application of the facts given 
in the foregoing explanation and illus- 
trated in Figs. 1 and 2, these facts being 
utilized in a fireplace intended to be 34 
in. wide. 

With this width, a height of 28 or 30 
in. is permissible, the conclusion being 
arrived at from an examination of Figs. 
1 and 2, which are self-explanatory. 


The depth of the fire chamber is one- 
half the width, that is one-half of 34, 
which is 17 in., although 1 or 2 in. 
greater depth would not be amiss. 


The back is calculated as having a 
width of two-thirds of the front, that 
is two-thirds of 34, which is about 23 in., 
although less is permissible. 


The flue area should be at least one- 
tenth of the area of the fireplace open- 
ing. The area of the fireplace opening 
is 34 x 28 in., which is 952 sq. in. One- 
tenth of this is 95.2 in., the flue area re- 
quired. A 10 x 10-in. flue would be suf- 
ficiently large, as its area is 100 sq. in. 
In ordering the lining, it is necessary to 
remember that rectangular flue linings 
are listéd by outside measurement, and 
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Fig. 6—How Joists Around a Fireplace Are Framed 


the lining is then ordered accordingly. 


The throat should have an area equal 
to or slightly greater than the flue. As 
the throat must extend the width of the 
fireplace, its length is fixed at 34 in. 
By dividing this length of 34 into the 
flue area of 100, the answer of about 3 
will be found. Then 3 in. will be the re- 
quired width of throat. 


The other dimensions of the fireplace 
are more or less fixed and unchangeable, 


Z'x10" TAILBEAMS 1G" O.c. 


Fig. (—Framing of Timbers for a Fireplace Situated in 
; One Corner of the Room 


as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Figs. 4 and 
5 show respectively a cross section and 
front elevation of the fireplace just de- 
signed. The proportions of any fireplace 
can be found by calculating the dimen- 
sions in a manner exactly similar to the 
foregoing. 

When a troublesome fireplace is to be 
corrected, it is only necessary to work 
out by the foregoing rules what the 
various dimensions should be, compare 
the different proportions of the two, and 
then take steps to correct the mistake 
thus found. 


One of the essential features of fire- 
places and flues is that all places through 
which the heated gases must rise should 
be kept as smooth as possible. Various 
patented smoke chambers, throats, dome 
dampers, etc., are provided by manufac- 
turers, which aid in simplifying the 
mason’s job. Sometimes one of these 
contrivances will require a construction 
of some minor part slightly different 
from the foregoing, but as the manufac- 
turers furnish full descriptions of their 
apparatus and give all necessary data 
for its successful installation, no dif- 
ficulties should be experienced. 


Some of the essential features of con- 
struction are as follows: 


There should be at least 16 in. of 
brickwork between the fire chamber and 
any adjacent woodwork. Furthermore, 
an air space of 2 in. should be provided 
between the brickwork and any wood- 
work. Beams should be flashed with tin 
on the side adjacent to the brickwork 
and, in the very best construction, the 
air space of 2 in. should be filled in with 
mineral wool. Metal lath, well painted 
before affixing, should be used for fur- 
ring around chimneys. 

The hearth should be supported upon 
a trimmer arch as indicated in Fig. 1, 
a filling of concrete or cement being 
placed above it, as shown, to receive the 
hearth stone or tile. 


In framing timbers and woodwork 
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around a fireplace or a chimney, the 
greatest care, as before stated, should 
be exercised to leave an air space of at 
least 2 in. between the brickwork and 
the woodwork. The manner in which 
this is done in connection with an ordi- 
nary fireplace is shown in Fig. 6, which 
shows an economical and easy manner 
by which this requirement may be met. 
The doubled 2 x 10 beams should be 
well spiked together and framed by a 
tusk and tenon joint, which will afford 
ample security. Iron joist hangers may 
be used in place of framing the various 
members together, which will obviate 
any weakening of the beams by cutting 
out. Joist hangers made by a reliable 
firm are thoroughly dependable and save 
a great deal of labor which would other- 
wise be expended in cutting the joists. 
The necessary air space is shown left all 
around the brickwork. 


The framing for a fireplace situated 
against the wall, as shown in Fig. 6, is 
a very simple matter, but greater dif- 
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Making a 


HE concrete for this watering trough 
for horses is of a mixture consisting 
of one part cement, two parts sand 

and four parts broken stone. The draw- 
ing shows the trough built against the 
wall of the stable—the outline of the 
latter being indicated by the shaded por- 
tion. It can be built, however, in any 
suitable location, according to prefer- 
ence. 


The bill of material is as follows: 


BILL OF MATERIAL 


Quantity Description Material Remarks 
EL reyes Trough Concrete 1,112 cu. yds. 
aie ee 1” Tees OC. Iron 
Dy Pavetetions 1%” Bll C. Iron 
Dihee aes Pipes W. Iron 12” long, 1%” dia. 
spore: ses, Pipe W. Iron 2” long, 144” dia. 
Ara eee Pipe W. Iron 1%” long, 11%” dia. 
ree gw 61% Pipe W. Iron 1” Jong, 146” dia. 
| eR hee Hl C. Iron 
i aoe Pipe W. Iron 6%” long, %4” dia. 


In the construction of the trough the 
usual wooden “forms” were made and the 
concrete poured into them: The location 
of the feed pipes, drain pipe and over- 
flow pipes are clearly shown on the draw- 
ing. A sewer takes the drainage from 


ficulty is met with in the framing of a 
fireplace placed in an angle. Fig. 7 
shows an economical and reliable method 
of accomplishing this bit of work. An 
examination of the illustration shows 
that the fire chamber is surrounded at all 
sides by at least 16 in. of brickwork. 
The 2-in. air space is also clearly shown. 
At the right a 6 x 8 in. girder, which, it 
is presumed, spans one section of the 
house, is shown. Should the construc- 
tion require, this may be replaced by two 
2x 10-in. joists. Doubled 2 x 10-in. floor 
joists.are shown framed into this girder 
at B. Doubled 2 x 10-in. beams span 
the front of the opening and are framed 
into the other joists, as shown at A 
and C. The 2 x 10-in. tail beams are 
framed into this, as shown. DE and EF 
abut against each other at the angle 
shown at E, being supported by a 3-in. 
lally column. A wooden post may be 
used instead of a lally column, but the 
latter is better considered from the fire 


standpoint. Short beams KL, MO, ete. 
afford support for the flooring. 


It is a great temptation for a builder 
to carry the beams, DE and GH, over 
to the chimney and support them there- 
‘on, as this would render the use of a 
lally post or extra piece of timber un- 
necessary. Such practice cannot be too 
strongly condemned, as an examination 
of fire records shows that such con- 
struction forms a frequent cause of fires. 


Instead of framing the timbers to- 
gether, as shown in the illustration pre- 
sented, joist hangers may be used. 


Figs. 6 and 7 show the proper con- 
struction of framing when the fireplace 
is alone in the chimney, no extra pro- 
vision having been made for adding flues 
which other apparatus might render nec- 
essary, as this article is confined to fire- 
places alone, but by following out the 
same ideas as here outlined, the builder 
should have no difficulty in rendering his 
chimney and fireplace construction abso- 
lutely safe. 
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Concrete Watering Trough 


By George W. Childs 
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Plans and Elevations of a Concrete Watering Trough 


the trough and in the particular case in 
point is also used for draining a manure 


bin which is located nearby. The capacity 
of the trough is 147 gal. 
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How to Make Lettering Mold for 
Concrete Tombstones 


SHORT time ago I made a couple 
of tombstones of concrete, and the 
method of preparing the “molds” 
for the lettering may be of interest to 
some readers of the paper who are called 


By James F. Welliver 


upon to do concrete work of various 
kinds. The proportions which I used for 
the concrete mixture were three sacks of 
cement to one cask of lime and about six 


bags of sharp sand. In making the 
mold for the lettering I cut out pieces of 
cardboard with a pocket knife, making 
what might be termed a stencil. These 
placed in the concrete turned the trick. 
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Corn becomes pork 
feeding floor is 
waste. 


A clean sanitary concrete yard that is 
enjoyed both by the herdmen and the 
animals. : 


HERE is no equipment on the live- 

stock farm that will bring larger 

or surer returns than a concrete 

feeding floor. Experienced stock 
feeders claim their feeding floors have 
paid for themselves in one season in the 
amount of feed saved and the more rap- 
id gains secured. Many owners of feed- 
ing floors estimate the amount of feed 
saved as high as 30 per cent. 


There is not only greater gain in 
weight of hogs fed on floors where grain 
cannot be lost but there is the added 
sanitary advantage resulting from feed- 
ing on a surface which cannot absorb 
filth and can be easily cleaned. Feeding 
stock on concrete floors reduces the la- 
bor of feeding considerably, because the 
floor can be permanently located near 
the crib or granary and it will not be 
necessary to seek new feeding grounds 
in bad weather. Everyone knows that at 
some seasons an unpaved feed lot will 
become a mudhole, while if feeding is 
done on a concrete floor there is no wad- 
ing through mud either for the farmer 
or the animals. 

A feeding floor must be large enough 
for the herd it must accommodate. Over- 
crowding is dangerous and should be 
guarded against. In practice, it has been 
found that fifteen square feet of floor 
space will be about right for each 200 
to 250-pound hog. The following table 
shows the size of floor required for dif- 
ferent numbers of hogs: 


Sq. Ft. CusYad- Cueva: 
No. of of Floor Sacks of of fo) 
Hogs Required Cement Sand Pebbles 
10 150 ald 1% 1% 
20 300 33 2% 3 34 
40 600 65 : 71% 
60 900 98 71% lal 
80 1,200 130 934 14% 
100 1,500 163 oPAB BAN atk 


Each 10 lineal feet of curb and apron 
requires 24% sacks of cement, 4% cu. ft. 
of sand and 6% cu. ft. of pebbles. 


Construction of Concrete 
Feeding Floors 


AF eeding Floor Is a Money Saver for the Farmer. 


Build One for Him. 


This Article Tells You How 


By W. G. Kaiser 


All of the above based on a 1:2:3 mix. 
Floor 5 inches thick. 


A feeding floor should be located so 
that it will be slightly higher than the 
surrounding grade to insure good drain- 
age from beneath the floor. To save time 
and labor in feeding, a location near the 
crib or granary is desirable. A location 
on the south or east side of the crib is 
ideal, because of the protection against 
cold winter winds thus offered. 

To meet all desirable requirements a 
feeding floor must have a surface that 
will be even, easily kept clean, and will 
not absorb filth; a surface that can be 


ONS CLA 
Larth-well tamped 


SECTION 


2x4s or 2x6s, and should be set to the 
proper grade so that a slope of at least 
one-quarter inch to the foot will be se- 
cured for adequate drainage on the floor 
surface. The forms should be well staked 
so that they will not spring out of line. 
Care should be taken so that the top of 
the forms will be at the level that is 
wanted for the finished floor. Then when 
the concrete is struck off flush with the 
top it will have the required slope. 

Not all the area which it is intended 
to build should be laid out with forms: 
at one time. Forms for one row of slabs. 
only need be provided. The side forms. 


PERSPECTIVE OF FEEDING FLookR 


easily disinfected and of a material that 
is permanent. Concrete best meets these 
requirements. Concrete floors are mod- 
erate in first cost and practically ever- 
lasting. 

Concrete feeding floors are easy to 
build. Experience in concrete work is not 
necessary if the builder is careful to fol- 
low directions. Concrete feeding floors 
may be likened to a series of sidewalks 
laid side by side. The floor slabs are best 
made not more than five feet square to 
allow for expansion and contraction. If 
the floor is ever to be moved it will pay 
to make smaller squares. 


Where the ground is firm and well 
drained, concrete may be laid directly 
upon the soil after it has been brought 
to the proper level and firmly compacted. 
All low places and soft spots should be 
filled in and tamped. 

Forms are made of two-inch lumber, 
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are placed the proper distance apart and 
held in position with stakes driven into 
the ground. This strip is then blocked 
off into five-foot squares with cross 
pieces. Concrete should be placed in al- 
ternate squares and when these have 
hardened sufficiently to stand up the 
cross pieces can be removed and the in- 
termediate slabs concreted. In this way 
one row of slabs after the-other may be 
placed until the floor is completed. 

A concrete feeding floor should be 
made five inches thick, and of one course 
construction, which means that the con- 
crete is of the same mixture throughout 
and is placed with one operation. A1:2:3 
mixture makes the best floor. This means 
one sack of Portland cement to two cubic 
feet of clean well graded sand to three 
cubic feet of clean, well graded pebbles 
or broken stone. Finishing should be 
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done with a wooden float, which gives an 
even gritty surface and forms a sure 
foothold for the animals. After the con- 
crete is placed it must be protected by 
covering with moist earth or similar ma- 
terial kept wet by frequent sprinkling. 
This should be kept up for a week long- 
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er. It will require several weeks until the 
floor is sufficiently hardened to be used 
for feeding hogs. 

It is a good scheme to have a curb on 
all sides of the floor except that on which 
the hogs enter, in order to prevent grain 
from being shoved off the floor while 
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feeding. A concrete apron should be 
built entirely around the floor to prevent 
the hogs from rooting underneath and to 
keep the rats out. 

The entire floor need not be built in 
one season. One strip after another 
may be added as the herd grows. 
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AVING had con- 
siderable expe- 
rience in build- 


ing concrete 
fence posts, the author 
has designed and put 
into effect the following 
method, and which 
solves certain problems 
and cheapens the cost: 
A piece of Oregon pine 6 x 6 in. x 7 
ft. long was taken to a mill and dressed 
down to four sides, having a measure- 
ment of 5 x 5 in. at one end and 2 x 2 
in. at the other, this wooden post being 
used as a form for casting the posts in 
the ground, as shown in the accompany- 
ing pictures. 


First, as shown in Fig. 1, the form is 
laid on the ground and the mechanic, 
using a small garden hoe, scrapes out 
a small trench of about the dimensions 
of the form, and, as shown in Fig. 2, 
the form is placed in the trench and 
tamped lightly into the ground until 
flush with its surface, and after the 
ground surface is smoothed off even with 
the top of the form, a few taps endways 
and sideways with the wooden tamper 
the form can be removed, as shown in 
Fig. 3, leaving a perfect impression in 
the earth. This impression is then filled 
with concrete that is wet enough to be 
poured and when filled the concrete 
should be puddled so that there will be 
no air bubbles. 


The reinforcement can now be put in. 
In this case one strand of barb wire 
the full length of the post was pressed 
in near the center of the concrete. The 
concrete is then smoothed off on top, after 
which a short piece of lath was pressed 
into the concrete at different points 
crossing the post where the wire is to 
connected and after the concrete has 
hardened these pieces of wood are taken 


Fig. 2 


Making an Inexpensive 
Concrete Fence Post 


Fig. 3 


out, leaving notches in the post to re- 
tain the wire. 


The concrete posts should be left in 
the ground for at least eight to ten 
days and when taken out a perfect piece 
of concrete will be the result. The best 
time for doing this work is when the 
soil is moist, which insures the proper 
tempering for the concrete. Most any 
old wire would be well suited for the 
reinforcement in this work, and to give 
the posts a clean, well-made appearance 
they should be painted with a grouting 
mixed one part cement to one part fine 
sand. 


In this instance 130 posts were built 
by two men in two days of eight hours 
each, without previous experience and 
with only the crudest of tools. 


Baga 


Assuming that 
only 100 posts were 
built in two days, 
the costs would be: 


Seven loads of 
creek san d/)) (n0 
gravel), $3, 3 cents 
per post; ten sacks 
of cement at 60 cents 
per sack (one sack 
to ten posts), $6, 6 cents per post; two 
men, two days, at $2 per day each, $8; 8 
cents per post; one piece of barb wire, 
7 ft. long (reinforcement), $2, 2 cents 
per post; total, 19 cents per post. 


Redwood posts 4 x 4 x 7 ft. are quoted 
in the market at 23 cents each. By this 
construction a saving is made of 4 cents 
per post. 


The mixture for the above post was 
proportioned one part cement to four 
parts ordinary creek sand. 

The farmer who owns his own team 
and wagon and has creek sand near at 
hand and some old barbed wire for re- 
inforcement, need only spend 6 cents a 
post for material, as he will have to buy 


cement. — Engineering and Cement 
World. 


Fig. 4 
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An Expansion Plug for Use in a Concrete Wall 


WOODEN expansion plug for hold- 

ing a screw or bolt in a concrete wall 

may be made quickly, as shown in 
the accompanying sketch. A _ round 
wooden 1-in. plug is sawed diagonally, so 
that the cross section will show three 
parts, A, B, and C. The plug is placed 
in the drilled hole in the wall, and the 
screw started in the wedge end of B, ex- 
panding it tightly against the walls of 
the hole under an outward pressure. The 
plugs are best uniformly machine cut.— 
Popular Mechanics. 
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NUSUALLY attractive is the Co- 
lonial cottage which forms the 
subject for our colored supple- 
mental plate this month. Its long, 

steep roof is excellently proportioned to 
the first story of the house, and the dor- 
mer, which provides for plenty of room in 
the second story, scales in excellently 
with the proportions fixed by the main 
roof and the first story. Well in keeping 
with the simple spirit of the house is the 
unostentatious yet attractive doorway, 
which merely consists of two brackets ex- 
tending out under the wide overhang, and 
two porch seats. The brick set on end, 
which form the steps, are well in keeping 
with this simple stoop. 


The front door is reached up a small 
walk which leads through the attractive 
gateway at the right and which was, by 
the way, built by the owner during spare 
moments. 


The second story of the house is ren- 
dered commodious in the rear by a well 
proportioned dormer. 


Entrance is had directly into the liv- 
ing room, an illustration of which we 
present from a point of view just outside 
of the front door. At the left is a large 
rough brick fireplace laid up with wide 
joints. Just beyond the fireplace is the 
stairway leading to the second floor and 
also, as it is a combination affair, afford-* 
ing access between the living room and 
the kitchen. The ceiling is beamed. At 
the right of the illustration are the 
French doors leading to the porch, a view 
of which we present. 


The porch is walled inside with the 
same style of clapboards that were used 
for the exterior of the house. At the 
corners of the porch are large columns, 
which can also be seen from the illus- 
tration of the exterior which we present. 
Large windows admit plenty of air and 
light. The porch floor is of cement, which 
was painted blue. 


At the left of the living room is the 
dining room, a picture of which we pre- 
sent. The open door leads to a small den 
or sewing room which is especially con- 
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venient to the feminine portion of the 
household as it communicates directly 
with the kitchen so that the mistress of 
the house can attend to the cooking and 
yet be thoroughly comfortable in the 
sewing room. This is a factor that house- 
wives who do much of their own work 
will appreciate. The dining room con- 
tains a built-in buffet as shown, and a 
plate rail runs around the room. At the 
right of the illustration is the door lead- 
ing into the kitchen. 

The kitchen is especially convenient, 
and its arrangement was planned by the 
mistress of the house after long months 


‘of thinking as to just what would be the 


most convenient arrangement and which 
would obviate as many unnecessary 
steps as possible. The sink is located 
directly under a large window and is 
thus afforded plenty of light. Directly at 
the left of the sink is a dresser so that 
all dishes which are washed can be 


a Colonial Cottage 


Features of Plan 
and Design Which 
Make This Dwelling 


Unusually Interesting 


placed in the dresser with a minimum of 
effort. A gas range is placed over at the 
opposite end of the kitchen. Another 
dresser is placed directly opposite the 
sink. At the right of the kitchen is a 
closet. One side of this closet is flanked 
by the short stairway communicating 
with the living room. At the right the 
closet is flanked by the stairs leading 
down to the cellar. At the left side of 
the kitchen is the entry porch, in which is 
placed the refrigerator. 


The second story is economically 
planned. There is very little hall space. 
At the right side of the house is a large 
chamber extending the full depth of the 
dwelling. The trim is very simple, as 
shown in the illustration presented. The 
picture moulding is placed high up and 
all trim is of such a nature as to allow 
cleaning with a minimum of effort and 
is enamelled white. The walls are paint- 
ed with waterproof paints so that they 
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The Dining Room, Showing Part of the Den 
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can be washed down without injury to 
the surface. 


The basement contains a laundry, at 
one end of which is a toilet. The arrange- 
ment of this is especially convenient as it 
opens from the small landing which com- 
municates with the exterior and also 
communicates with the laundry, and be- 
sides affords a quick means of exit to the 
exterior. At the left of the cellar is a 
large cold closet for the storage of vari- 
ous preserves, etc. At the right is the 
heater and coal bin. : 


The footings are of stone 12 in. deep 
and 12 in. wider than the wall; the foun- 
dation walls are also of stone pointed in- 
side and outside with Portland cement 
mortar. Around door and window frames 
were pointed with cement mortar of a 1:3 
mix. The door and window sills in the 
cellar are of cement 5 in. thick. Above 
grade the walls are of selected stone laid 
up with a white mortar joint. 


The cellar floor consists of concrete 
mixed in the proportions of one part 
Portland cement, three parts sand and 
five parts broken stones, all laid to a 
thickness of 4 in. To this a 1 in. top 
dressing of cement was laid, it being ap- 
plied before the lower course dried so as 
to form a monolithic mass. 


The chimney is of common red brick, 
and was built of stone above the roof. It 
is provided with a cement cap. The 
flues are lined with terra cotta, a 9 x 13 
in. one being used for heat for the fire- 
place and the same size for the heater. 
The lining was set in cement and was 
run from the bottom of the clean-out 
door to the top of the cement cap. Where 
the chimney passed. through the roof it 
was flashed and counter-flashed with 
target and arrow tin painted both sides. 


The framing timbers are of spruce. 
some of the sizes of the more important 
members being as follows. Sills 4 x 6 in.; 


girders 6 x 10 in. supported on 3% in. 
Lally column; posts 4 x 6 in. with 2 x 4’s 
spiked thereto at the corners; plates 4 x 
4 in; first and second floor joists 2 x 10 
in., placed 16 in. on centers and cross 
bridged every 8 ft. with 1% x 3 in. stuff; 
the second floor ceiling joints are 2 x 6 
in. placed 16 in. on centers; studs are 
2 x 4 in. placed 16 in. on centers and 
doubled over openings, all openings over 
4 ft. being of a 4 x 10 in. header trussed. 
The rafters are 2 x 6 in. placed 2 ft. on 
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centers, the collar beams 2 x 4 in. placed 
5 ft. on centers; the floor joists were 
doubled on the partitions running the 
same way; the partitions were cross 
bridged with 2 x 4 in. stuff. 


The rafters were covered with % x 2 
in. spruce lath placed 3 in. on centers on 
the main roof and 4% in. on centers on 
the dormer roof. Over this were placed 
Creo-Dipt shingles exposed 5 in. to the 
weather on the main roof and 4% in. to 
the weather on the dormer roof. The 
soffit of the main overhang was ceiled 
with % x 6 in. double beaded North Caro- 
lina pine finished with a mold. The low- 
er cornice has a 4 in. crown mold finished 
with a 6 in. fascia and 3 in. bed mold 
under the soffit. The lower gables have 
a 1% x 6 in. berg board and crown mold 
and bed mold. The deck was covered with 
% x 8 in. North Carolina pine over which 
was placed target and arrow tin painted 
on both sides. The soffits were given two 
coats of varnish. 


The exterior walls were covered with 
% x 10 in. tongued and grooved North 
Carolina pine sheathing surfaced on one 
side and nailed to every bearing, joists 
being broken on studs only. Over this 
was placed waterproof paper which re- 
ceived % x 12 in. cedar siding exposed 
9% in. to the weather. At completion, 
this was given three coats of lead and 
oil, the side shingles were giyen two 
brush coats. : ; 

The exterior trim is of cypress which 
was given two coats of Atlantic white 
lead and linseed oil. 


The front porch is constructed of 4 in. 
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of concrete over which was applied a 1 
in. top dressing of cement. An 8 in. re- 
taining wall of brick was built around the 


cement. The brick steps have 7 in. riser 
and 12 in. treads. The rear porch steps 
are of fir. 


The front entrance door is of white 
pine and is 2 in. thick. The interior doors 
are of chestnut in the living room, dining 
room and den, and in other parts of the 
house are of a one panel birch veneer 
type. The entrance to the porch is 
through French doors of white pine 1% 
in. thick. 


Windows are of both double hung and 
casement type, being glazed with double 
thick American glass. 


The trim in the living room, dining 
room and den is of chestnut which was 
given one coat of filler, two coats of stain 
rubbed and one coat of wax rubbed. The 
trim throughout the rest of the house is 
of whitewood which was given three coats 
of flat white rubbed between each coat so 
as to obtain a dull finish. Part of the 
work was enameled. 


The plastering was applied to spruce 
lath run horizontally with joints broken 
every tenth course. The laths were well 
nailed to every stud and joints were 
broken on studs only. All angles were 
solidly formed before plastering, exter- 
ior angles being formed of metal corner 
beads. Two coats of plaster were first ap- 
plied and over this was applied Keene’s 
Windsor cement. 


The sub floors throughout are of 
matched pine surfaced on one side and 
laid diagonally. 


Over this was placed Cabot’s sheathing 
quilt, doukle ply. In the living and din- 
ing rooms the finished floors are % x 2 
in. oak with a 16 in. border running 
around. All other finished floors are 
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of comb grain North Carolina pine. 


The main stairs are of chestnut with 
oak treads. The risers are % in. thick 
and the treads are 1% in. thick. 


The beamed ceiling in the living room 
is 12 x 6 in. in dimensions boxed of 1% 
in. stuff. The fireplace is built of rough 
red brick. The back lining and back 
hearth are of fire brick and the front 
hearth is of cement marked off. It is 
provided with a covert throat damper. 
The trap to the ashpit is a Jackson No. 
9, and the ashpit is provided with a No. 
12 cleanout door. The hearth is carried 
upon a trimmer arch. Built-in took cases 
are provided at the right of the entrance 
door. In the bath room boards were cut 
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in between the beams to receive 4 in. of 
concrete over which was applied a top 
dressing of cement which received small 
ceramic tiles. The walls were covered 
with 24 in. gauge expanded metal lath to 
a height of 4 ft. and this received two 
coats of cement to which were applied 
3 x 6 in. enameled tile. The bath is a 
5 ft.. Standard “Adapto” built in. The 
lavatory is of a Standard oval type 20 x 
27 in. respectively along its major and 
minor arcs. There is a syphon water 
closet with a china low-down tank and 
china bow! and mahogany seat. 


The kitchen is provided with a 20 x 36 
in. soapstone sink with integral back, set 
36 in. from the floor. 


Lighting is by means of electricity, the 
installation being of the type known as 
the knob and tube. 


Heating is by means of hot water, a 
Honeywell hot-water heating outfit being 
installed using a 222T Richardson & 
Boynton boiler of 825 ft. of radiation, 
and American radiators. The cellar mains 
were covered with asbestos air-cell cov- 
ering. 

The house sewer is connected to a cess- 
pool placed 25 ft. from the house. The 
cesspool is 5 ft. in diameter and is 10 ft. 
deep, and is set at least 8 ft. lower than 
the cellar. It is covered with a large 
stone slab. 


The gutters are of galvanized iron 5 in. 
in diameter supported by heavy iron 
hangers run well up under the shingles. 
The leaders are corrugated. The gutters 
on the inside and outside were given two 
coats of metallic paint. 


This dwelling is located in Larchmont, 
N. Y., and was constructed in accordance 
with plans and specifications prepared 
by H. Leon Hentz, who intended it for his 
own occupancy. ~ 


Pergola Construction 


From John Upton, La Fargeville, N. Y. 
—In answer to F. J. S., Wellsburgh, West 


Va., who asks about a pergola, I should . 
use two rows of columns, set about 15 ft. 


apart. 


The most popular post is the turned 
wood column of classic design, solid or 
built up of staves. Solid ones should 
have a hole through the entire length to 
prevent splitting or checking. The mod- 


ern stave columns with interlocking 
joints is the proper thing to use. The 
stock for these should be two inches 


thick. 

The most durable material for these 
columns and for the entire structure 
would be cypress, because it resists de- 
eay, even though not painted. 


It is quite necessary to anchor the end 


If you want help in any branch 
of building construction, just 
write to the Building Age Cor- 
We will be 


glad toanswer all your questions 


respondence Dept. 


without charge. 


Questions should be confined to 
construction only, as the editors 
cannot undertake to design 


structures. 


All readers are invited to discuss 
the questions and answers pub- 


lished. 


columns to the foundation, to prevent 
winds from blowing it over, and it would 
be well to anchor some of the others, as 
this is a large structure. 


before being put together. A pergola is 
always out in the weather exposed to 
water and heat and so should be well 
built and of good material. 


It will be painted once, but after it 
is covered with vines the trouble will 
begin. At the joints where the cross 
pieces rest on the joints and where the 
posts rest on the foundation decay comes 
first, so here one should take special care 
and also use some good lasting wood. 
Perhaps cypress is the best, but I wonder 
if oak and clear white pine would not 
come next. 


I inclose sketch as asked for. 


The ends of the girders 
and rafters can be cut to 
any desired shape. All 
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the woodwork should be 
painted or stained one coat 
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Plan of Pergola 
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Side Elevation 


Post Cap and Girder Con- 


struction 


From R. W. W., Dayton, New York.— 
Regarding the Post cap and Girder con- 
struction in the Fcbruary, 1917, number 
will say, in this instance the Girder was 
of solid timber and the cap and bolts were 
used in lieu of a scarfing method, conse- 
quently leaving the whole strength of the 
timber less bolt holes, and no doubt Mr. 
Upton is familiar with the different styles 
of scarfing. I agree with him in the in- 
stance of a built-up girder to let at least 
one of the pieces overlap so as to form 
a tie across the building in the same way 
floor joists overlap across the girder, and 
personally believe overlapping the joists 
and nailing them securely is the strong- 
est way, however, where there is a city 
ordinance to comply with beam hangers 
have to be used either of wrought iron 
or steel. 


There seems to be a difference of opinion 
with different authorities regarding the 
strength of built up verus solid timber 
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girders. A veteran of the Civil War once 
told me that trees about two feet in diam- 
eter at the butt tapering to about a foot 
and from 60 to 90 ft. in length were 
felled, two were placed across a stream, 
they were notched varying from 8 to 6 
in. deep so that smaller trees could be 
placed at right angles on these for an 
army to cross with heavy baggage and 
cannon. I have observed longer spans of 
solid timber than of built up timber, and 
if any reliable tests have proved built-up 
girders to be the stronger then why is it 
stipulated that the joints of built-up 
girders should break over the supports— 
why not disregard this entirely letting 
the joints break any convenient place 
just so two joints don’t come together? 


The method as suggested by W. K. to 
the inquiry of C. A. C. of Holliston, Mass., 
makes a continuous tie and the best to 
use providing the joists can be secured 
21 ft. in length, the longest joists gen- 
erally carried in stock are 18 ft., so I 
presume special ones will be sawed. The 
joints will all come over the supports, 
two alternate joints at each 101% ft. sup- 
port and there will be 2 10% ft. pieces 
to fill out at each end. Should the joists 
‘be cut 10% ft. and butt together on the 
supports I would use two pieces of 
wrought iron or steel, % in. thick, 3 ft. 
long, the same depth as Joists, one piece 
each side of girder, bolted tight together 
with 1-in. bolts for tension stress. Diag- 
onal struts are often used from post to 
girder on longer spans as an added stiff- 
ner. Probably the correspondent C. A.C. 
has before this constructed the girder 
and it might be interesting to know just 
the way he used. 


Could any of the readers who are . 


familiar with the manner of installing 
revolving doors ‘like those in city build- 
ings furnish details of their working 
mechanism, any special framing neces- 
sary and are they as practical as regards, 
cost, service and popularity as the hinged 
swinging door? 
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Another Letter of Appreciation 


From Lawrence S. Keir, Cragsmoor, 
N. Y.—This evening I have been reading 
the March issue of BUILDING AGE, which 
arrived in to-day’s mail. I would like to 
second Mr. Edward H. Crussell’s letter 
regarding the announcement of the resig- 
nation of Mr. Henry Colwell as editor of 
BUILDING AGE. 


I have been more fortunate than Mr. 
Crussell in that I have met Mr. Colwell 
several times on matters of business in 
the way of small articles for BUILDING 
AGE, and, as Mr. Crussell says, he was 
always interested in helping a fellow 
along. Iam sorry Mr. Crussell never had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Colwell, as 
he would have found him all that he 
would have expected, and more, too. 


I first learned of Mr. Colwell’s resigna- 
tion a few weeks ago when I stopped at 
the BuILpING AGE office in New York to 
see about some articles I thought might 
be of interest to readers of BUILDING 
Acs. As might be imagined, I was rather 


taken back to learn that Mr. Colwell was 
no longer there. However, I met the new 
editor, Mr. Ernst Eberhard, and was 
very cordially received. I believe we are 
going to like our new editor also. 
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Comments on Anchoring Sills 
and Clapboard Marker 


From D. P. B., Redford, N. Y.—I can- 
not say that I am altogether in accord 


A Clapboard 
Marker 
Preferred 

by One 
Builder 


The sill will certainly stay on the wall, 
but what is to prevent the rest of the 
building going? In my opinion only ver- 
tical or diagonal boarding outside will 
help it. 

In times gone by we used something 
like his clapboard marker, but I made one 
which I think is more satisfactory for the 
purpose. I am sending a sketch of one 
I have used for more than 30 years. I 
made it out in Kansas, using maple for 
the material. It is absolutely accurate 
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with the method of anchoring sills as 
shown by “Hammer and Saw” in his Fig. 
1 in the November issue of the paper. 


when a fine pencil is used and the line 
left on. If the corner board is beveled it 
will mark to fit the bevel if properly held. 
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Another Method of 


From V. J. B., New Orleans, La.—Af-. 


ter thinking some time about the matter, 


I have decided to write cuncerning “An-: 


other Method of Drawing Large Arcs,” 
which appeared on page 33 of the De- 
cember, 1916, issue. The dividing of the 
quarter circle is similar to that of C. J. 
W., Berkley, Va., on page 247, Oct. 1897, 
issue. The difference between them is: 
C. J. W. says square from the springing 
line the distances 11, 22, 33, etc., and W. 
S. W. says parallel to the lines 11, 22, 33, 
etc. 


Drawing Large Arcs 


In trying the two methods the points 
of intersection do not agree in a 3 or 4 
foot radius by 11-2 inches. What about 
a 10 or 12 foot radius? Although W. S. 
W. may be correct, his method would not 
be followed by the ordinary mechanic, 
owing to getting the transfer parallel 
lines from drawing board to the work at 
any distance away. 

As kinks, short cuts and wrinkles are 
not guaranteed, we have to try them to 
see whether they are worth the booking 
for future use to show the youngsters. 
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How to Find the Proper Size Wood Beams for Various Spans 


From E. H. Bentzel, Hampton, Va.— 


The tables in the March number of the’ 


BUILDING AGE,: by W. A. Giesen, showing 
the proper size of wood beams for various 


‘classes of structure are very interesting. 


Will you publish through the Corre- 
spondence Department the factor of 
safety these tables are based on? 


I notice in the article he mentions the 
safe stresses of the different woods but 
does not mention the breaking stresses, 
so that I can not decide what factoreof 
safety he used. 


I am an instructor in carpentry at the 
Hampton M. & A. Inst. Va. and would 
like to use this information in connection 
with our classes in shop mathematics. 


We give the carpenter students enough 
strength of materials so they can work 
problems with single beams and floor 
loads, in fact just a general insight in 
the subject so they will be able to appre- 
ciate tables like these by Mr. Giesen. 


~ We also try to keep the trade students 
in close touch with good trade journals 
and the BUILDING AGE is the one used 
in my department. 


Answer from W. A. Giesen, Architect, 
New York City.—In reply would say 
that the safe bending stresses used for 
long-leaf yellow pine was 1600 lb. to the 
square inch, spruce was 1200 lb. to the 
square inch, and short-leaf yellow pine 
was 1000 lb. to the square inch, giving a: 
factor of safety of six. In other words,. 
the ultimate or breaking stresses are six 
times the safe stresses. This would give 
long-leaf yellow pine an ultimate bending 
stress of 9600 lb. to the square inch; 
spruce 7200 lb. to the square inch and 
short-leaf yellow pine 6000 lb. to the 
square inch. It should interest Mr. Bent- 
zel to know that oak, Douglas fir and 
white pine. have the same _ bending 
stresses as spruce. Also that the bending 
stress for hemlock is half of that given 
for long-leaf yellow pine and further 
that tables Nos. 3 and 4 can be used for 
hemlock by taking % of the value given 
for long-leaf yellow pine. The ultimate 
bending stresses from which the safe 
stresses given in the tables were arrived 
at were determined by making a consid- 
erable number of tests of the various. 
woods, the average of each group giv— 
ing the ultimate stress. 
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Building Construction O.K'd by 
Secretary McAdoo 


That the Government now realizes that 
building construction, even residential 
construction, is necessary to the indus- 
trial welfare of the country is evidenced 
by the following extract from a letter 
written by Secretary McAdoo: 


“Where it is a question of building a 
new home simply because it would afford 
greater comfort the operation should not 
be undertaken. Where it is a question 
of need—be it on account of sanitary con- 
ditions or because without such construc- 
tion other operations essential at this 
time for the welfare of the country 
would suffer—there is no doubt that the 
work should be undertaken. 


“This applies equally to construction 
work in cities and towns and in farming 
districts.” 

This statement of Secretary McAdoo 
affords direct confirmation of the attitude 
which has been taken by these columns 
during the past. Our country is in the 
hands of a capable and efficient admin- 
istration which can be thoroughly trusted 
to take the proper course, once impor- 
tant facts bearing upon the subject are 
brought up and ‘thoroughly understood. 


Don't Knock Your Own 


Business 


Last week I heard a contractor talk- 
ing about the high cost of materials. 
He spoke of how prices had advanced, 
how foolish a man was to build under 
present conditions and how he himself 
wouldn’t think of it, how prices were 
bound to go down—and a lot of similar 
information. What effect do you think 
such talk would have on the man about 
to build? 


Ill give credit to most of the builders 
whom I have met for a very real deter- 
mination to make the best of the situa- 
tion, to be a booster and not a knocker, 
to refrain from prognostications of the 
evil of building now, and to refrain from 
spreading the impression that prices 
are going to fall. 

What position is the man in who held 
off from building on the first high price 
wave? At least he could get his mate- 
rials then. Now? 


Impressions in many circles are that 
this is going to be a long war. Why 
should a man hold off from building now, 
when three years hence the chances are 
that he will be worse off both as to 
prices of material and labor? 


And after the war? The years of 
slow upbuilding to meet the accumulated 
housing needs of the nation, the recon- 
struction of Europe—do you think that 
this accumulated demand is going to low- 
er prices? And then the shortage of 
skilled mechanics, whose ranks will be 


depleted by the Supreme Sacrifice. Can 
all this possibly foretell a lowering of 
manufacturing costs, of cheap and abun- 
dant labor, of lessened demand? No! 
But it seems hard to believe that 
prices will not soon come down, such is 
human hopefulness. Yet there seems to 
be no sound foundation at present on 


WHY THE EDITOR IS GOING 
TO BUY A LIBERTY BOND 
THIS MONTH 


What does the Third Liberty 


Loan mean to you? Just what it 
means to me, and that is this: 


I’m not buying a bond for senti- 
ment or through duty; I’m buying 
a bond because I want to help out 
my friends who have been selected 
for service. I want this war to 
come to a conclusion at the very 
earliest date possible, and I realize 
that every dollar that I loan to my 
friends will bring the end nearer. 


I say that I loan my money to 
my friends. The money spent for 
a Liberty Bond is not going to the 
Government as an abstract ruling 
power. It is going to help keep 
_Jim Smith, who lives next door to 
me, in good health. And it is going | 
to make it possible for him to fight 
more effectively for the ideals 
which you and I both cherish. 


Baker says we’ll have two mil- 
lion men “Over There” this year. 
Those men include the chaps 
who’ve worked, helped, and played 
with me many a time. Do you 
think that ’m going to lay down 
on them? No, Sir! 


I want my friends to come back 
as soon as possible. I want just as 
few more to be called to service as 
possible. But if we don’t get be- 
hind our friends with our dollars 
this war will keep on till every man 
of us is on ‘the fighting line, either 
industrially or at the front. Do 
you want things to come to this? 
I don’t. It means too much suffer-~ 
ang to all that I hold most dear. 

That’s why I’m going to buy a 
Liberty Bond this month. Are you 
with me? 


RR NE 


which to base a logical feeling for lower 
prices. 

In the meantime—why not boost the 
“Build Now” movement? Don’t you 
see that every bit of knocking advice is 
a nail in the coffin of the trade? 

_An optimistic view may be all right 
most of the time, but it is the man who 
carries his umbrella on a cloudy day, in 
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- transportation difficulties, 


spite of the forecast of clear and colder, 
who keeps his shoulders dry. 


Comparison Shows That Income 
Taxes Are Low 


Now that the income tax bugbear is 
off our minds and returns properly filed, 
it is interesting and refreshing to see 
that we are not nearly so bad off As we 
might be. By comparing the tax levied 
here in the United States with that 
levied in England we find that: 


In England the tax on incomes of 
$1,000 is 4% per cent; in America, noth- 
ing. 

In England the tax on incomes of 
$1,500 is 6% per cent; in America, noth- 
ing for married men or heads of fam- 
ilies, and 2 per cent on $500 for an un- 
married man. 


In England the tax on an income of 
$2,000 is 7% per cent; in America, noth- 
ing for a married man or head of a fam- 
ily, and 2 per cent on $1,000 of the 
amount for unmarried men. 


The English income tax rate also in- 
creases more rapidly with the growth of 
the income than ours. A $3,000 income 
is taxed 14 per cent, $5,000 16 per cent, 
$10,000 20 per cent and $15,000 25 per 
cent. Our corresponding taxes for mar- 
ried men are respectively two-thirds of 
1 per cent, 1% per cent, 3% per cent and 
5 per cent. The tax is only slightly more 
for the unmarried, due to the smaller 
amount exempted, the rate being the 
same. 


Prices Are Rising, Build Now 


The past month has registered a num- 
ber of price advances in lumber and other 
building commodities. The demand is 
keeping well ahead of the supply, for 
shortage of 
stocks and difficulty in getting men for 
the woods are all contributing to make 
the situation anything but pleasing. 


Government requirements are, of 
course, being given preference. This 
source is affording manufacturers and 
wholesalers plenty of outlet for their 
stocks, which means that production is 
going to be kept well up in order to meet 
this demand alone. 


We have heard much of England’s 
“Building Ban.” But in spite of her pro- 
hibition of high cost private building, 
over ten million dollars’ worth of fac- 
tories and workshops were erected dur- 
ing the first half of 1917. This is stated 
to be more than usual. 


Hopes are being held forth that build- 
ing operations in the United States will 
show increased activity now that spring 
has arrived. Freight shipments are ex- 
pected to come along better, and in many 
quarters the outlook is optimistically re- 
garded. 


Building Activity Throughout the 


United States 


HE building situation is continuing 
to improve, for the month of Feb- 


ruary, 1918, shows a loss of only - 


_ 86 per cent as compured with Feb- 
ruary, 1917. This showing is especially 
favorable when we. taken into considera- 
tion the fact that the figures are based 
mainly on construction in the larger 
cities. Construction in rural communi- 
ties as well as the vast amount of Gov- 
ernment building is not shown. Lumber 


there is plenty of demand for material. 


Government housing schemes are go- 
ing to make necessary the employment 
of thousands of workmen, together with 
a large demand for material. Private 
building is picking up, and the acute need 
-for apartment buildings, office buildings 
and private residences is felt in many 
quarters as likely to result in a fair 
amount of activity during this coming 
season. 


located in the Eastern States report par- 
ticularly unfavorable conditions. The 
loss is 41 per cent, 38 cities contributing 
to this end out of 47 reporting. 


Cities located in the Middle States show 
a loss of 31 per cent, 26 out of 40 cities 
reporting decreased activity. 


Southern and Western cities make a 
better showing, the percentage of loss 
being 29 and 28 per cent respectively. 
Of the 19 cities reporting in each of these 


manufacturers are finding themselves Of 125 cities reporting, 88 show a loss sections of the country, 13 show a loss as 
harder pushed than ever before, and as against 37 reporting a gain. Cities against 7 reporting a gain. 
CITIES IN EASTERN STATES CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES 
February, 1918 February, 1917 February, 1918 February, 1917 
New Work Repairs New Work Repairs New Work Rennie New Work Reena 
A n n <?] 
5 5 5 5 y FI E E | 
a Value a, + Value rou Value a Value 2 Valac é Value 3 Value 2 Valeo 
Albany N.Y........ Oe PRA ene anaes 76 $300,740 seen sons : 
Allentown Pa....... 10 1 25 OR RAce eae eee 16 46 9251 <-auri tant se Gre Akron Ohio=a teat 80 $154,035 32 $33,640 212 $927,145 47 $138,415 
Altoona Pe crt sts’ 12 SE - ancl ICTS nS 11 14,428 ae no teen, ees Canton Ohio. Peony a4: AS O30 eta raion 46 {05700 Were. aes sccm. 
Atlantic City N.J... 61 Sipe ae ka Goes 80 194,912" oka ane aes Cedar Rapids Iowa... 3 57,000 4 9,000 2 10,000 6 30,000 
Bayonne N.J....... 4 BR Te we Greate ap Rae 13 69,450 eee cee Chicago all.......... 93 2,376,000 333 143,755 309 3,657,900 560 ........ 
Binghamton N.Y.... 81 SOR le Anas Cee i oe 147 156,031 eee eee Cincinnati Ohio...... 30 167,405 146 64,410 157 476,555 260 82,300 
Boston Mass........ 15 360,650 142 134,056 93 2,176,405 229 $392,891 Cleveland Ohio...... 97 1,106,200 367 155,870 206 2,360,000 459 444,260 
Brockton’ Massis0.oa-c-y 0 ecee: - <5 5 4,850 13 30,100 8 5,900 Columbus Ohio...... 46 90,255 45 68,255 60 113,755 37 109,900 
Buialo Nes. ec: 133 411,500 24 81,500 123 469,000) VN Rite estes Council Bluffs Iowa... 4 GAO UO) deste aetme cannes ff 9,350 3 1,350 
East Orange N.J.... 7 DUAN wee ake 25 137 994 oe eee Na acl Davenporé Towa..... - 25 D5 OLDIE tae Waaccts riceters 13 NO O30 rena erie res 
Elizabeth N.J....... 7 20 25 0p nat eek acer 14 58, O75 heer one Dayton Ohio........ AD G64 O14 ac Miestrciscas HE) UEP 0 ooo ane uoe 
Bitte: PAS pari civ oe 25 CLEGUEN taal eaters 78 1385316 hasten ya ae Des Moines Iowa.... 30 DE SOOM rey cto: 109 BIB e1 6 Ome cre Sencar oe 
Harrisburg Pa....... KEE TSIPOO0) Oho aeccaees. 12 10, S05 vee eee ae Detroit Mich........ 102 739,660 78 117,920 505 1,905,055 151 199,415 
Hartford Conn...... 30 Sead aimee an ten eins 50 144 01085 Saper. sect Dubuque Towa...... 3 Ob, O50 Rees ne 019 19) 400 Bee eee 
Haverhill Mass...... ... 1G 000gs rans oon, sae 11,8007 ch emer eae Duluth Minn........ 13 163,950 21 25,145 26 126,815 30 22,220 
Hoboken N.J....... y; 7,250 9 Mie ee 72,000 2 2,100 East St. Louis Ill.... 18 TOY ae ee ee 23 DA0 S853 aoe oe 
Holyoke Mass....... 4 TOTO Mase eters: «ss 16 TT 000 Ses Poemaeteeecens Evansville Ind....... 13 56,980 16 7,300 27 30,548 47 19,740 
Lawrence Mass...... 2 10,000 6 2,820 10 54,000 7 17,300 Grand Rapids Mich.. 32 OSE AIS ume te ces thes 49 61 b0bse ake ee 
Manchester N.H.... 15 PEGAOD OT eR Ve biecoas sad 28 61.625: Ay See ote Indianapolis Indias 186 SLT 6268 oc ewes, 306 622501 Onmtejte eek. ae oie 
Mount Vernon N.Y. 5 28,800 7 4,075 21 128,400 8 5,700 Kansas City Kane, 10 ZB LOO bea. Mae Se ee 42 50500 Nets oe eee: 
Newark N.J........ BR SOR (ao a ane 148 592.055%) vases Sa at Kansas City Mo..... 29 1,786,700 81 70,000 83 628,250 133 130,820 
New Bedford Mass... 13 LOOT ae nei aes 20 228: O50 te name etait Lincoln Neb........ 12 BRUTE Se, ml ae eee 28 66,565 ..: Se ee 
New Britain Conn... 8 120,475 Se etree 29 179 07S Pee ee ie aes Milwaukee Wis cee 69 SOO KOLO Mlsain Cuarusne eiohe hare 78 403,844 ... a 
New Haven-Conn.... 28 678,195 ... ........- 52 133, ASG eee Minneapolis: Minn-.,, 187) 253,095... 4)... 0: 165 323,805 _... 
New London Conn... 33 625,800 77 35,598 43 47,550 144 108,784 Omaha Neb : 44 G35 COO ties a erveicteiae 52 936,925 ... 
New York: . Peoria, Tl easeeerer 14 S200 Mrcet ecco cs 19 1533691... 
Manhattan........ 17 1,896,700 168 480,655 29 7,606 500 225 965,999 Richmond Ind. tices 174 15,000 9 SLO waren tre ere os 3 
PSTONM pp es. oi 804 OGL ooSisarcte tine ae 187 586 B84 etree ccs © Saginaw Mich....... 5 OED ery ati ait 8 OATD 4a. 
Brooklyn.......... 38 514,200 322 306,249 134 1,654,450 593 344,715 St. Joseph Mo....... 11 (eho NEE Se Me 8 21 23,820 
Diieens es. aie: Elie FEE ey eS aoe 283 865 , 243; Meena cisca.. St. Louis Mo........ 121 214,156 248 147,148 186 714,917 262 
Richmond......... 30 oer A ee nema 48 318) 262! "eee cae St. Paul Minn see a2 Vt VR tee onan ae tc. Sake 62 218,044 
Niagara Falls N.Y... 12 87,875 ul 2,000 5 50,275 2 1,000 Sioux City Iowa..... 21 AOA Shower, . Wenn oe 33 92,000 
Nutley INSGime a. 1 2,000 2 660. asi aa mak 3 500 South Bend Ind..... 14 7,880 5 4,385 13 124,781 if 
Orange N.J......... SRE eEES GOT OSU iat atone set 47 86,980: 0) eee ees Springfield Tl Stee 11 10,000 20 24,325 7 108,100 18 
Passaic N.J......... 3 825.043 1,300 2 2,500 6 5,050 Superior Wis........ SORE) SVS Pie Tae a ee eee 16 9,395 ... 
Paterson N.J....... 33 FO RCIADE <cctye? Bie eR se ie 47 86,980) "eee ieee Terre Haute Ind..... 22 SOGOU ah cee 28 23,060 
Philadelphia Pa...... 127 427,685 183 164,180 554 3,698,475 259 329, 640 Toledo Ohio......... 52 SOCOM EE Sea ert 152 388 , 133 
Pittsburgh Pa....... 40 345,099 61 69,589 64 162,007 77 79,528 Topeka Kan........ 9 15790 meat ee 21 23,991 
Portland Me........ 9 DOVOL mre iets cosas 12 24 SOO = eee ele : Wichita Kan........ 74 2E2RG00 anes eee 34 PRESET ee 
Reading Pa......... 3 125 54 18,000 5 9,500 64 21,100 Youngstown Ohio.... 19 673,740 12 10,000 68 148,145 7 107,275 
Rochester N. Y...... 19 23,150 32 80,650 54 147,775 44 94 ,086 5 Net ee ee SE ee eee 
Schenectady N.Y.... 6 665 5 9,150 9 270,630 11 14,975 1515 $10,913,240 1417 $884,253 3550 $13,756,417 2030 $3,372,360 
Scranton Pa.i..::..- 6° SOG wie we Gtr) sos aie 20 24,028, . xem eyes hearts : 
Syracuse N.Y....... 7 24,800 32 20,110 28 178,440 31 23 , 292 
Trenton N.J........ 10 OOO ae Se ee 20 850; S45 tee tas 
Mitiea, Ni Yo. 2 2c-63 sac 3 LSA ie, ne enon 6 13 305, 750s i rearertee reer atats 
Wilkes-Barre Pa..... 37 yea like 3 Meg Ae eee 44 58, 870 setae oetieens. 
Worcester Mass...... 35 VOT SAL wertis. rcteis Shareasolt 55 217, 990 Me cnet taevore thee: 


2139 $7,985,025 1133 $1,427,457 2775 $15,106,605 1713 $2,412,560 


CITIES IN EXTREME WESTERN STATES 


CITIES IN SOUTHERN STATES 


February, 1918 February, 1917 


a 


February, 1918 February, 1917 New Work Repairs New Work Repairs 
, ’ _———— Se 

New Work Repairs New Work Repairs Z Z Z 2 

3 E 

2 2B 2 2 fa Value f Value ra Value oa Value 

¢ E E is Atlanta Ga....... . 64 $242,684 85 $39,094 61 $447,155 85 $46,168 

ao Value’ 2” Value 1 Value «& Value Baltimore Md Perl, 33 394,885 295 93,325 119 499,150 589 176, 220 

} 0,000 4 4,300 Beaumont Texas..... 2 55,560 32 16,082 13 22,173 48 19,45 

Bone Puaho. eae ee 75500 2 858 *) 10°00 1 S815 Birmingham Ala..... 39 25,075 235 31,036 46 75,950 237 71,307 
Colorado Spgs Col... 1 190 3 440 8 4/450 11 6.06 Charlotte N.C...... 6 1 BBG eS 5.290 34 RE mo Wee 
Denver Col......... 83 68,370 49 105,250 128 207,600 86 40,920 Chattanooga Tenn... 106 49,301 ... ......... 138 HERE ES On econ scan 
Fresno Cal.......... 49 80,181 59 24,378 50 121,960 49 10,795 Corpus Christi Texas 9 11,325 ... ......... 14 ANE: Ese meen 
Long Beach Cal..... 161 PAS “QOD Pee siete ie ote 70 48426 Wei ceguisiractaacert: Dallas Texas........ 36 86,549 28 61,509 71 338,375 31 30,967 
Los Angeles Cal..... 518 765,630 24 123,476 533 1,222,518 233 97,652 El Paso Texas....... ESO AOS | 520 e ee inie ns oe 71 88,905... se sseeeee 
Oakland Cal........ 115 381,250 57 27,390 191 331,015 70 36,007 Huntington W.Va.... 30 59,095... ....... 35 Sa, DIR ee Meee 
Pasadena Cal....... 900" 132.470 88: - 12,293) #45 82,503 54 11,824 Louisville Ky......... 34 60,498 36 22,096 70 64,780 33 15,540 
Portland Qre........ 152 163,565 170 58,265 117 165,045 150 45,615 Memphis Tenn....... (iw «OER ince = cage eee MATE G80 785109 os oi 
Pueblo aa te ae. 36 Mer t4 ATO} ae ee 41 Bil 194 nora ee irene Miami Fla........... AIMEE OS 020 PRN ohn: 117 TRY tans i, Ae eee 
Salt Lake City Utah 26 30 ,010leR wn tae 30 64,900) ardent Montgomery Ala..... 98 12 O72 eee 129 ee SNe pee eh Pees 
San Diego Cal....... 35 41,840 67 23,425 28 41,205 60 24,475 New Orleans La...... 26 84,1385 7 6,750 54 371,503 13 8,570 
San Francisco Cal.... 43 368,760 297 168,464 137 1,031,189 348 134,831 Oklahoma City Okla. 98 258,315 ... ......... Wy SI Te Gane anon 
San Jose Cal tee 20 C2274 ems, eras 34 19,583 eae eee Richmond Va....... 17 —s- 144,688 39 29,358 63 497,493 51 39,039 
Beattie «Wash. ..c.".<, VROe S00 0S0R 0h ak. oo 574 B34: O25 ene EO. San Antonio Texas... 201 569,965 ... ......... 154 54 7277; Sen eae ae 
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Tacoma Wash....... fetes 100. Pe eee 117 PT QOT Tsao eck ek Wilmington Del..... 13 40,800 28 29.640 11 26,415 26 24,940 
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1245 $3,446,653 957 


$707,990 1518 $5,261,880 1293 $632,618 
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War Time Opportunities to Extend — 
Your Business 


Some Pertinent Hints That the Wide-Awake 


war is to shut off the normal activ- 

ity in building. The attitude of the 

Government and of organized’ busi- 
ness, as represented by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, is 
that all activity that can have no favor- 
able bearing on the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war should be discouraged. 
Moreover, the scarcity and the high 
cost of labor are so pronounced that 
building operations in the large cities 
are unavoidably checked. An additional 
handicap to building activity in the 
larger municipalities is the unwilling- 
ness—perhaps it might better be termed 
inability—of the banks to finance build- 
ing projects at a time when the coun- 
try’s financial resources are undergoing 
the tremendous strain of readjustment 
involved in digesting the second Liberty 
Loan and preparing the way for a third 
issue. 


These facts are graphically shown in 
the building statistics of the country, 
gathered almost altogether in the cities, 
where building projects are encounter- 
ing these and a multitude of other ob- 
stacles. Unfortunately, however, the 
publication of building statistics cover- 
ing the cities is very apt to convey and, 
in fact, does often convey an erroneous 
impression of the conditions prevailing 
in the country at large, due to a lack 
of understanding of the relative im- 
portance of large city, small town and 
rural building. A few statistics may 
help to make this point clear: 

It is estimated that about 55 per cent 
of the wood buildings in the United 
States are located in or contiguous to 
towns and villages having less than 5000 
population, none of which towns or vil- 
lages is to be found in any tabulation 
of building reports. On the other hand, 


L the large cities the effect of the 


Dealer Will Act On 


considerably more than 50 per cent of 
the steel used in building construction is 
used in cities having more than 100,000 
population. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
ready roofing sold is consumed in those 


- 


_ Unusual opportunities to de- 
velop profitable business are 
within the reach of the dealers 
and building contractors of the 
smaller cities and rural districts. 

A great amount of building in 
rural communities and cities of 
the smaller classes will await 
stimulation that dealers and 
builders can readily furnish 
by the dissemination of a few 
facts about building costs: 

Spring will find a host of deal- 
ers and builders busy to the 
limit of their capacity, but they 
will be the ones who have been 
far-sighted enough to go after 
the business and to make the 
necessary preparations to handle 
it after they get it. 


small towns, villages and contiguous 
rural districts, while their consumption 
of slate and tile is negligible. They con- 
sume just about the same amount of 
paint, in the aggregate, as do the cities 
over 500,000 and about half as much 
paint as do all the cities over 100,000 
population. 

It is a striking fact that when one in- 
cludes in the “small town” class all 
places up to 10,000, with their contiguous 
territory, he will find those “small 
towns” consuming nearly three-quarters 
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of the country’s entire output of ready 
roofings. 


From these statements it will be ap- 
parent that a period of building inactiv- 
ity in the larger cities that furnished the 
building statistics does not evidence a 
corresponding inactivity in rural build- 
ing. These adverse factors are present 
in the cities and almost entirely absent 
or ineffective in the country: 


1. Restrictions on labor growing out 
of union organizations and activities, 
with resulting increases in wages and 
reduction in output. 


2. Prevailing shortage of iron, steel 
and other metals that figure heavily in 
large construction projects and concur- 
rent high prices. 


8. Speculative building not being re- 
garded as necessary to prosecution of 
the war is opposed by the Government 
and the country’s leading business in- 
terests. 


4. The large banks that are bearing 
the brunt of the burden of financing the 
war are very reluctant to lend money— 
even if they are able to do so—to be used 
for any purpose not deemed to have some 
bearing on the conduct of the war. 


The following factors, on the other 
hand, are to be reckoned with as in- 
fluences stimulating rural building ac- 
tivity: 

1. The intense need of an immense in- 
crease in farm productivity. 


2. The almost equally intense need for 
a great increase in live stock production. 


3. The manifold advantages — con- 
stantly increasing—of locating large in- 
dustrial operations away from the big 
cities, in places where workers are 
brought less actively in contact with 
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those elements of social and political un- 
rest that germinate much of the labor 
trouble found in metropolitan centers. 
This tendency is rapidly developing an 
acute housing problem which will be 
solved only by earnest attention to the 
requirements of such rural and semi- 
rura] industrial communities and a large 
amount of carefully planned building. 


4, The proper and commendable de- 
sire of the people who reside on farms 
and in small towns for better living con- 
veniences, which they are now able to 
afford as never before. 


5. The development of great areas of 
undeveloped and abandoned agricultural 
land, due to the high prices of farm 
products and a consequent “back to the 
farm” tendency on the part of people 
who see in such a move an opportunity 
to become financially independent. 


A brief survey of the situation will 
show that unusual opportunities to de- 
velop profitable business are within the 
reach of the building contractors of the 
smaller cities and rural districts. Much 
rural building is going to be done be- 
cause it is necessary. The farmer who 
finds himself compelled to build a barn 
or a silo to maintain the efficiency of his 
business and secure the benefits of pre- 
vailing prices on farm products is going 
ahead without being coaxed. But a great 
amount of building in rural communi- 


ties and cities of the smaller classes will 
await stimulation that builders can read- 
ily furnish by the dissemination of a 
few facts about building costs. 


The public has gained the impression ° 


that building costs have increased far 
beyond reasonable proportions. Sellers 
of building materials themselves have 
aided in the dissemination of this sort 
of misinformation by unwarranted and, 
in some instances, untruthful statements 
regarding the increases in cost of com- 
petitors’ goods. Then, too, the public 
has been impressed with the startling 
figures given out from time to time 
showing the jump in steel prices and in 
the prices prevailing on some other com- 
modities that enter into certain classes 
of building. But hardly anyone has 
taken the trouble to show that these 
facts are misleading; that farm improve- 
ments are relatively cheaper than ever 
before; that the ordinary moderate- 
priced dwelling house can still be con- 
structed at reasonable cost, etc. 


The farmer can convert grain, cattle 
or hogs into buildings on far better 
terms to-day than were possible twenty 
years ago. Anything he produces will 
buy more lumber or cement than it 
would a decade back. And ten or twenty 
years ago his business was so slightly 
profitable, as a rule, that the average 
farmer was hardly able to afford any 


improvements, while to-day he cannot 
afford to postpone the doing of a single 
thing that will enable him to produce 
and market on a larger scale. 


The task of spreading the truth about 
the building situation in the smaller 
cities and towns and through the coun- 
try rests with the contractors and deal- 
ers who sell the materials. They can 
command the aid of the rural press, 
whicl. is a most potent influence in such 
work, by seeiry that the facts are 
brought to the attention of every news- 
paper editor who is sufficiently inter- 
ested in the welfare of his own com- 
munity to appreciate the importance of 
giving publicity to the truth. 


When the railroad _ situation is 
straightened out, as it will be within a 
few weeks, there will be a plentiful sup- 
ply of lumber, cement and other mate- 
rials used in ordinary construction. The 
lack of shipping facilities has resulted 
in the accumulation of great stocks of 
such materials at producing centers, the 
marketing of which will insure the rea- 
sonableness of prices. When spring ar- 
rives it will find a host of dealers and 
builders busy to the limit of their capac- 
ity, but they will be the ones who have 
been far-sighted enough to go after the 
business .and to make the necessary 
preparations to handle it after they get 
it. 
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“We Are All in This War” 


66 E are all in this war.” 
\ \) Many times a day this 


phrase is used. You hear it 
in the home, in the schoolroom and in 
the club. 


Business men and bankers when they 
meet casually on the street or discuss im- 
portant affairs in their -private offices 
find occasion to repeat it frequently. 


But are we all in the war? 


Do we who have not been privileged 
for one reason or another to don the 
khaki and shoulder a gun see the war 
with the vision of our soldiers? 

Even with an ocean between them and 
the fields upon which their sacrifices will 
be made, they realize what it means to 
be “in this war” in all its seriousness, 

And yet their situation differs from 
that of the civilian only in that they 
have sworn specially to support and de- 
fend the nation. Such a declaration of 
allegiance adds nothing to the obligation 
under which every citizen lives. 

Those who have donned the uniform 
have a part to play different from those 
who have not quit the pursuits of peace, 


*Assistant Director in charge Press Bureau, 
Liberty Loan Committee. Prepared exclusive- 
ly for BUILDING AGE, 


By John Price Jones* 


but the war should and does have the 
same personal meaning for all. 


The American soldiers who have al- 
ready been sent to France and those soon 
to follow know what is expected of them 
and how they are expected to perform 
their tasks. 


There is just as much expected of those 
who remain at home. All of us realize 
this when we pause to contemplate the 
tremendous energies which have been 
put forth to prepare the nation to be “in 
the war” and be in right. 


We have witnessed this splendid Gov- 
ernment of ours organizing its vast re- 
sources on a stupendous scale—organiz- 
ing its millions of young men into great 
armies; organizing its industries to pro- 
duce the enormous quantities of ammu- 
nition and other supplies to support those 
armies in the field of battle; organizing 
its finances to pay the wages of the men 
who have been called upon to sacrifice, if 
necessary, their lives for the nation, and 
to purchase the supplies needed to afford 
those men the most protection possible. 


At some point in the working out of 
this wonderful process of organization 
each of us, let it be hoped, has taken 
some part, however small, but have we 


done all that could be expected from us, 
even as our soldiers now in the trenches 
on the western front? 


There are 10,000,000 people in the 
United States who can with pardonable 
pride boast that they own Liberty bonds. 
Fine! Whether they subscribed to the 
first or second loan, or to both, it helped 
—helped a lot. It was splendid. 


But these same 10,000,000 people as 
well as the tens of millions more who 
have not yet experienced the pleasure of 
clipping coupons from the best security 
the world has to offer today will have 
another opportunity to buy Liberty bonds 
on April 6. 


The Government needs billions of dol- 
lars more to carry out its war programme 
and finance its military activities to a 
successful conclusion. 


When the Third Liberty Loan is of- 
fered to the public on April 6 we feel 
all, no matter how much, or how little, 
we have done heretofore, have another 
chance to show that we who must stay 
“behind the lines” are just as patriotic— 
just as anxious to do our part as the 
brave men who go to the front—will be 
given a chance to say truthfully: 


“We are all in this war.” 


Scrap Lumber Can Be Used to 
Build a Swing 


. N the illustration is shown a swing 
which can be made from cheap lum- 
ber, that is, if there is such a thing 
as cheap lumber these days: 


Most anybody can make the swing 


“Oz 


Front Elevation. 


with a saw and hammer. The whole 
thing® is constructed of straight %-in. 
board nailed together. Run the piece up 
above the arms as shown in the sketch. 
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This will steady the swing. Put a hole 
in the top end, run the rope through and 
tie a knot in it. Put a little bolt through 
the board edgewise to keep the rope from 
splitting it. 


Section on Line BB. 


It can be made any length from about 
2 ft. upward and makes a good cheap 
swing that will give lots of service. It 
can be made out of scraps of different 


kinds of lumber and then painted after 
being constructed. 

This swing should not cost much more 
than $1 outside of the labor. About 15 
ft. of lumber at 5 cents per foot totals 
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Bill of Material for Swing 


75 cents, and then the nails, 2 bolts, % x 
3% in., and one coat of paint will do the 
trick, although to do the work right it 
should be primed and have two coats. 
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How the Lumber Dealer Can Profitably Handle 


VERY building material dealer is 
acquainted with the old and well- 
tested practice of advertising 
“leaders” at low prices to bring 

customers to department and dry goods 
stores.. The customer who comes to buy 
a bargain usually ‘stays to buy other 
goods at regular prices and thus many 
profitable sales are made. In the build- 
ing material field this plan of building 
business has not generally been regarded 
as feasible, for the reason that as the 
business is commonly conducted, the 
small sale usually involves trouble and 
expense out of proportion to the benefits 
the dealer may expect to derive from 
encouraging this sort of business and the 
sale of a few pieces of lumber or a sack 
of cement does not readily lead to a 
larger and really profitable sale of the 
sort the dealer is anxious to make. 


There is a way, however, by which 
the dealer can make a profit out of small 
sales and at the same time turn them 
into a decidedly strong business-building 
influence. And the plan does not involve 
much expense or trouble, beyond a spe- 
cial arrangement and assortment of stock 
that is most frequently called for by cus- 
tomers. 


Anyone who has tried to buy a few 


pieces of lumber in the average com- 
munity knows that it is easier to pur- 
chase a piano or a house and lot—sim- 
ply because the average lumber dealer 
has no facilities for convenient handling 
of such business. Yet every house owner 
has occasion to use a little lumber now 
and then—perhaps a few boards to make 
a window box or for repairing a fence, 
sometimes a piece of molding or a couple 
of 2x4’s. In the large cities such pur- 
chases are made with very considerable 
difficulty and the customer, even if he 
gets what he wants, usually goes away 
with the uncomfortable feeling that he 
has made a nuisance of himself; and 
that means, of course, that he carries 
away some resentment against the dealer 
who showed a little too plainly that such 
business was not wanted. It was out 
of this situation that the department 
stores in some of the large cities were 
able to evolve a profit out of the sale and 
delivery of certain items of lumber, mold- 
ings, etc., at prices that on a per-thou- 
sand basis seem almost exorbitant. 

_ The importance of retaining the good 
will of every possible customer is too 
well known to need any discussion here. 
The man or woman who is in the market 
for a board or two to-day may be ready 
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Small-Lot Sales 3 


to build a house or barn next month. 
And the absence of a friendly feeling 
toward the dealer, based on a little good 
service in small matters may send that 
home or barn bill to a mail-order house. 


-A comparatively small assortment of 
stock in the way of lumber, molding, 
lath, roofing material, cement, etc., will 
take care of the ordinary demands of 
this class of trade and can be efficiently 
and conveniently placed where the cus- 
tomer can look it over and make his 
selections without having to travel all 
over the premises while single pieces 
are being removed from lumber piles 
and bins. The experience of the average 
yard manager will form an adequate 
basis on which to lay out a department 
of this sort. A neat rack should be 
constructed for the storage of strips, 
moldings, short length boards, ete., and 
each compartment of the rack should 
bear_a price mark in plain figures apply- 
ing to its contents. This sort of ma- 
terial should be sold at so much per piece 
or by the linear foot—not in any case 
on a board measure basis, except when 
the purchase is large enough to justify 
taking it out of regular stock. The as- 
sortment should include material for 
making shelves—such as are put up in 
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¢clothes-closets, bathrooms, kitchens, etc. 
—book-racks, rough tables, medicine- 
chests and other such things that the 
average person sometimes prefers to 
make for his own use; also picture mold- 
ing, plate rail, chair rail, and other com- 
monly used moldings. Short scantling 
and an assortment of short strips of 
various widths, and a stock of cement 
will complete the stock of the “Odds and 
Ends” department. The softwoods car- 
wied in this stock should be of varieties 
that are easily worked, such as white 
pine or soft shortleaf, and clear ma- 
terial will be found to give most satis- 
faction for the average buyer’s use, even 
at a considerably higher price. 


In the case of the dealer who operates 
a light motor truck, small purchases of 
this sort may well be delivered a reason- 
able distance, but a nominal charge to 
cover delivery cost may properly be 
made and will not be resented by fair- 
minded customers, particularly if they 
are tactfully made to understand that 


_ this business is handled as a matter of 


accommodation and not because there 
is a profit in it. 

The dealer who puts in a special stock 
of this sort and who has a good power 
rip saw can make a profit by cutting up 
some of his stock, raising the grade on 
a piece here and there by cutting out a 
defect and throwing the resulting strip 
into the small lots rack. He can also use 
a larger percentage of short lengths, be- 
cause much of this business will call for 
pieces of a length that the customer can 
conveniently carry away. 


Every accommodation sale should be 
rung up on the cash register if possible. 
The practice of charging and billing 
these small sales involves an unwar- 
ranted expense and one that can be read- 
ily dispensed with if the dealer chooses. 
A well displayed card sign announcing 
that prices on small lots are strictly 
cash will help to secure payment without 
giving offense to the customer. 


The dealer who puts in a department 


_of this sort should make use of it as a 


means of attracting people to his estab- 
lishment. He should advertise it and in 
doing so he should bring out prominently 
that he is operating a store at which 
goods are sold just as they are at the 
drug store or the hardware store. The 
term “lumber yard” is unfortunate in its 
effect on many customers. It still con- 
jures up pictures of the old-time lumber 
establishment, noted for its sawdust- 
covered floor, unclean cuspidors, cobwebs 
and generally disreputable appearance. 
That type of lumber yard office has 
passed in most communities, but many 
people are not aware of the fact. Im- 
press on them that a building materials 
store is another thing altogether and it 
will occupy a much higher place in their 
esteem. Of course, a good show window 
will go far toward accomplishing this if 
the establishment is located where such 
a method of advertising is feasible. Such 
goods can then be displayed with prices 
shown and helpful suggestions as to the 
many handy things that can be made out 
of them at very small cost. 
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The Motor Truck Is an Efficient Aid to the Dealer 


HE advantages of the motor truck 
for haulage purposes is too well 
known to require extended com- 
ment in these columns as the ex- 
tent to which it is being utilized by con- 
tractors, builders, retail lumber dealers, 
builders’ supply men and others is 
strong testimony as to its merits for the 
purpose named. In connection with the 


motor truck, bodies of various kinds are 
utilized, and in the accompanying pic- 
tures we show a body which has been 
designed primarily for the use of build- 
ing supply dealers and contractors of the 
country. 

The picture designated as No.-1 shows 


a body as made by the Sterling Motor 
Truck Company, Milwaukee, Wis., which 


can be used for transporting light bulky 
articles or for coal; picture No. 2 shows 
a body which can be used for crushed 
stone, etc.; No. 3 shows a body with tail- 
gate down, so that such things as lengths 
of lumber can be readily hauled from 
place to place, while No. 4 shows a regula- 
tion platform body which can be used for 
hauling articles of large dimensions. 


TRADE ACEPTANCE 
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The above is a fac-simile of a trade acceptance. 
by the seller to the buyer, the terms of payment being agreed upon in advance. 


This is sent with the bill of goods 
The 


buyer “accepts” by writing across the face the name and location of the bank at 
which it is to be paid (generally the one in which he has an account) and his signa- 


ture. 


The acceptance is returned to the seller, who can have it discounted if desired. 


It should be noted the buyer acknowledges the purchase, which places the obligation 
beyond dispute, and a definite time is fixed for payment 


You Will Probably Run 
Up Against the Trade 
Acceptance Soon 


Its Value, Uses, and Effects on Business Are 
Explained in This Article. By Edwin L. Seabrook 


T IS estimated that in this country 

there is approximately $4,000,000,000 

‘of capital nominally tied up in un- 

settled ledger accounts. To a certain 
extent much of this is “dead capital.” 
Within the next few months a third Lib- 
erty Loan will be floated and before the 
first of next June something like $3,000,- 
_000,000 of income taxes must be paid out 
of the profits of business for 1917. Con- 
sidering these three facts, the financial 
system of our country will probably be 
tested by a strain as severe as it has 
experienced in a generation. 


To offset this strain an innovation, or 
reform, is taking place with the return- 
ing use of the “trade acceptance” as a 
business instrument. Since the Civil War 
American business has been conducted 
on the “open-account” system, although 
trade acceptances were in general use 
prior to the middle of the last century. 


It was to meet these financial strains, 
or the demand for more currency than 
the old method provided, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank was created. This 
bank can issue its notes (paper money) 
against 40 per cent gold and 60 per cent 
commercial paper. The very safest form 
of commercial paper is the trade ac- 
ceptance because it is an acknowledg- 
ment of an indebtedness for merchandise 
purchased. Something of value has 
passed from one party to another, the 
indebtedness of it being acknowledged, 
therefore it is considered safe by the 
Federal Reserve Banks to issue currency 
against such merchandise, the indebted- 


ness for which comes to thé bank in the 
form of a promise to pay by the trade 
acceptance. By this method money 
stringencies will not only be relieved, but 
largely prevented. 


The Federal Reserve Bank, local banks, 
manufacturers, wholesale houses and 
credit men’s organizations are strongly 
advocating the settlement of accounts by 
the use of the trade acceptance. When 
such tremendous influences are agitating 
this method of settling open accounts it 
is surely worth the serious consideration, 
and a thorough understanding, of all 
those engaged in the building business. 


Despite all that has been written in 
the trade papers, this method of settling 
accounts seems to be far from under- 
stood by many well-to-do firms and there 
is a hesitancy in adopting it. Perhaps 
the term “trade acceptance”’ will be much 
better understood if the difference be- 
tween an open account and one that is 
closed by some form of settlement, 
whereby the obligation of the buyer can- 
not be disputed, is recognized. 


Under the open book account there is 
no form of acknowledgment on the part 
of the buyer that he owes the account. 
Sales are billed thirty, sixty days, etc., 
but this often means little or nothing. 
It is a promise that neither party to the 
transaction really expects to be fulfilled. 
The buyer has possession of the mer- 
chandise and he can settle a thirty-day 
invoice in sixty days, or at any time 
suiting his pleasure or convenience. It 
is, therefore, apparent under the open 
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book account that the seller is practically 
compelled to act as banker for the buyer, 
‘either by advancing the goods on his own 
resources or his own bank credit. Eco- 
nomically this is unsound, because the 
buyer should finance himself. An open 
account, therefore, so far as the seller is 
concerned, is “dead” capital in a certain 
sense. 


Another defect in open book accounts 
is that as an asset these are too indef- 
inite and not a sufficient basis of credit 
standing or rating to the seller. A mer-— 
chant going to his bank for a loan with 
assets chiefly represented by open book 
accounts is handicapped because these 
are without specific acknowledgment on 
the part of the buyer. Bankers are well 
aware that it is one of the easiest things 
in business to dispute an open account. - 


No one in business will loan money 
without a written acknowledgment of 
the specific amount due and naming a 
time and place of payment. In England, 
France and most other European coun- 
tries merchandise is bought and sold 
upon practically the same terms that 
money is loaned. An instrument given 
by the buyer acknowledges the obligation 
arising out of the purchase of the mer- 
chandise and fixes a definite time and 
place for payment. This is the trade 
acceptance. 


No Open Accounts in Europe 


There are practically no open accounts 
in European countries. A buyer never 
thinks of asking the seller to charge the 
purchase on an open account with no 
other evidence to show the indebtedness. 
He takes it for granted that the seller 
will “draw” on him for the amount pay- 
able at a date agreed upon; he will 
promptly “accept” the draft and return 
it at once to the seller. No other method 
would be used except for cash. 


In France trade acceptances are dis- 
counted at the banks in amounts as small 
as $1. Practically one-half of the paper 
discounted in that country is for amounts 
less than $20, averaging thirty days. 
When the war broke out the Bank of 
France had $1,000,000 of five-frane ($1) 
trade acceptances which it had dis- 
counted. 


Trade Acceptances Negotiable 


Trade acceptances being negotiable 
paper and discountable at the banks, be- 
come “live” instead of “dead” capital as 
represented by open book accounts. Rep- 


-resenting current transactions these fur- 


nish a circulating medium which will 
prevent money stringencies and panics 
from which this country has suffered so 
often and so disastrously. 


One of the Governors of a Federal 
Reserve Bank states that England, with 
her one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
millions in gold, is able to transact busi- 
ness that this country is unable to do, 
or afraid to do, with a billion of gold. 
The reason for this is that since the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve 
system it has had only about $300,000,- 
000 of bankers’ acceptances, while Eng- 
land always has from $1,000,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000. This means that the 
English merchants turn their trans- 
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actions into currency by using the trade 
acceptance. 


Objections 


Many firms are hesitating about adopt- 
ing or urging the use by their customers 
of the trade acceptance. This is due in 
a large measure to the fact that the 
buyer will be reluctant to give a written 

promise to pay a definite amount of 
money on a certain date. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that this promise 
in writing is given before the bill is due 
and differs radically from an overdue 
account or disposing of a sight draft 
used to secure payment of a past due 
account, both of which are indications of 
credit weakness. 


A large number of firms were recently 
questioned as to their experience in using 
the trade acceptance. None who had 
attempted its use found them imprac- 
ticable. Many replied that they now 
have little difficulty in inducing their 
customers to give this form of settle- 
ment. Some reported, however, that they 
gave a special trade acceptance discount. 
It may be well, however, to guard against 
giving any concessions, because the ob- 
ject is to make prompt settlement uni- 
versal rather than dependent upon a 
discount concession. A number of firms 
questioned seem to indicate that it is the 
general practice not to send acceptances 
to customers who are in the habit of 
discounting. One firm said they sent out 
10,000 trade acceptances in two months 
and only three objections serious enough 
to be placed before the general manager 
were received. This gives some evidence 
of the growing popularity of the trade 
acceptance. 


Undoubtedly it will be hard to break 
through a practice of fifty years’ stand- 
ing represented by the open account sys- 
tem. This will apply to the customers of 
those engaged in the building business 
as well as those who buy from manu- 
facturers and jobbers. The advantages 
accruing to buyer, seller and business in 
general will undoubtedly influence this 
form of settling accounts. These are 
mutual to buyer and seller, because every 
buyer, unless he is an ultimate consumer, 
is likewise a seller. 


Advantages 


Each transaction is in effect completed 
by a virtual payment upon receipt of 
invoice. 

Open book accounts are eliminated and 
in their place are bills receivable, which 
command a lower rediscount rate at the 
Federal Reserve Bank than any form of 
commercial paper. 


It will put a stop to the practice of 
taking unearned discounts—a petty, un- 
fair practice by no means uncommon. - 


A larger volume of business can be 
transacted on the same amount of 
capital. 

It will lessen interest expense and 
make for economy in collections. 

All orders will be legitimate, which 
will insure more careful buying, prevent 
overstocking and an accumulation of bad 
accounts. 
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It will insure prompt payment and cut 
down credit risks. 


The giving of a trade acceptance on 
the part of the buyer shows his intention 
to pay promptly and is a good indication 
of the soundness of his credit. The 
habitual acceptance by the buyer will 
thoroughly establish his credit and in- 
crease his buying capacity. 

It will have a tendency to assure the 
honest buyer that the unfair buyer shall 
not have unfair advantage over him 
through’the abuses of the discount sys- 
tem. 


It will eliminate much of the expense 
of collecting that is now necessary by 
the open-account system. 


General Effect on Business 


These are some of the advantages that 
will accrue to seller and buyer, but there 
are others that will be shared in by all 
business in general. Business will be 
stabilized, a better line of credit given 
by the bank, the lending power of banks 
increased, bank credits scattered, fail- 
ures due to over-buying and accumula- 
tion of bad accounts will be eliminated. 
The business of banking will be given to 
bankers by eliminating the carrying of 
accounts by the seller. 


Money stringencies will be prevented 
because trade acceptances can be redis- 
counted by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
When this is done Federal Reserve notes 
are issued against them, which really 
means that amount of additional money 
is immediately put into circulation. How 
much business will be quickened by con- 
verting a dead account on the kooks of 
the seller into actual money circulating 
through the community must be appar- 
ent to every one. When the trade ac- 
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ceptance is paid the Federal Reserve 
notes issued against it go out of exist- 
ence and the obligation ceases to exist 
because the trade acceptance is dis- 
charged. 


How the Building Trades Can Use 
the Trade Acceptance 


The advantages claimed for the use of 
the trade acceptance between the manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer will also 
accrue to those engaged in the building 
trades if insistence on its use is urged 
upon the customer of such. Building 
construction work, including minor con- 
tracts and jobbing, is proverbially slow 
pay. Probably one of the greatest rea- 
sons for this condition is that those do- 
ing the work are poor collectors and do 
not fix a definite time for the payment 
after the work is completed or during its 
performance. 


It is not necessarily implied that those 
engaged in the building trade should dis- 
count the trade acceptances received, but 
the great advantage in one having these 
would be to put his accounts in such 
liquid and definite form as to make them 
available for prompt use when necessary. 
If one secures trade acceptances he can 
arrange for the payment of his own 
accounts at a definite date and be able to 
meet them. 


It is not to be expected that the old 
method of dead accounts will be quick- 
ened into a living form at once. Reforms 
in the very nature of things must and 
do come slowly. Time is necessary as 
well as education. Radical changes in 
business methods are taking place quick- 
ly, and there is no better time than now 
to inaugurate the settlement of accounts 
by the trade acceptance system. 
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A Chat on Wood Grades 


By Gar. 


S all are aware it was only a short 

time ago when BUILDING AGE de- 

voted its columns almost entirely 

to carpentry and building, but re- 
cently it established a Dealers’ Depart- 
ment and has permitted us lumber re- 
tailers to come in “and take a back seat” 
—on the back pages, where, naturally a 
newcomer belongs. We hope we shall 
not intrude. Since the BuILDING AGE 
has become, in a way, more cosmopolitan, 
we retailers are reading the carpenters’ 
department and have become very much 
interested. We hope they shall become 
equally interested in our department. 
The whole industry is so inter-allied that 
we all no doubt shall receive much benefit. 
- As a lumberman, I have observed that 
carpenters cannot gain a perfect idea 
of the various grades, and am not sur- 
prised, because of the fact that nearly 
every wood has its own peculiar grading 
rules. But, primarily, all lumber is first 
divided into “clears” and “commons.” 
There are generally two, or in some in- 
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stances three, grades of “clears,” and 
nearly all lumber has at least three 
grades of ‘‘commons.” 


All clear lumber and No. 1 common 
should be perfectly manufactured—that 
is, cut to its proper dimensions, and the 
thin lumber and other defects in manu- 
facture dropped into No. 2 common and 
lower grades. Lumbermen often speak 
of common lumber as being either No. 1 
or No. 2, and the public, mistaking this 
in some instances, think he means the 
lumber is without blemish, etc. The 
lumbermen, if they mention grades at all 
should say No. 1 common, not No. 1, to 
avoid a wrong impression. 


But, each lumber, from its nature, has 
different grading rules, and only years of 
handling will acquaint a person with all 
the fine points. 


Another thing of interest is that every 
wood has its good points and its poor 
ones. None is perfect. 


Perhaps “the good old white pine” was 
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the queen of them all, though white pine 
with sap growth is of very short life. It 
has been said, so popular was white pine, 
that if it rotted, the weather was blamed, 
but if any other wood rotted the wood 
was blamed. It was always easy to work, 
and therefore a prime favorite. But, 
alas, it is passing out to a great extent. 


Yellow, or Southern pine, has its dis- 
tinct grading rules. At the start it 
should be understood that there are three 
Much of the pine which grows along the 
Gulf for an area of about seventy-five 
miles back is called by lumbermen long- 
leaf pine. It has little sap, is almost all 
heart, and is a very strong and durable 
wood. It is, however, very “hard” and 
full of resin. The pines which grow 
farther north of this area are largely 
short-leaf and loblolly, with softer and 
less resinous wood. The clears in this 
lumber ar very fine for finish, while the 
common grades contain many defects, 
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principally many knots. It is also sub- 
ject to sap stain, which is created by a 
fungus, if not properly handled. 

Of the Western woods in general use 
we have the Idaho and California white 
pines, which are taking the place in a 
large measure of the old white pine of 
other days. 

The Redwoods of California grow along 
the coast, mostly, and are said to be the 
oldest trees in existence. This wood 
is a most beautiful one, easy to work 
and most enduring. Many will perhaps 
be surprised to learn that this wood 
will repel fire to a wonderful extent, be- 
cause of an acid which it contains. How- 
ever, this acid also works to the detri- 
ment of this wood as to paint, and also 
as to iron. 

Fir is one of the coming woods of the 
future. There are countless billions of 
feet of it in the far West yet uncut. It 
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is noted for the fact that it is very 
strong and free from knots and other 
defects. Some carpenters do not like 
to work it because of an apparent grit, 
buit it takes a remarkably fine finish and 
is about as attractive as oak when prop- 
erly rubbed down and finished in the 
natural. 


I had not intended to overlook red cy- 
press, which grows along the Gulf coast. 
It is noted for the fact that it will last 
longest in damp places. Really all sub- 
sills in all buildings which touch brick 
or concrete should be made of this won- 
derful wood. It resists decay to a re- 
markable degree. Its manufacturers take 
delight in calling it “the wood eternal.” 


There are of course many other woods 
of much value which I will not attempt 
at this time to discuss, but those men- 
tioned are the ones which are principally 
carried by retail lumber cealers and with 
which we have most to do. 
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AS SEEN BY THE MAN ON THE ROOF 


THE EXCEPTION TO THE GOLDEN 
RULE 


“A man can’t help but make a success 
in any enterprise,” said the pastor, “if 
he just follows the Golden Rule.” 

“I don’t know about that,” replied his 
parishioner, carving off a little more of 
the white meat. “Our building material 
man failed because he had altogether too 
much due unto others in his business.” 


DISCONTENTING TO-NIGHT — 
The rain had been pouring steadily into 
the leaky tent for an hour. 
“Now,” said the rookey, “I know what 
they meant by in-tent-sieve training.” 


YES, INDEED 


The contractor’s life is full of ups and 
downs. When he isn’t trying to get some 
new customer to pay something down, he 
is out trying to get some old customer 
to pay something up. 


THE GET-TOGETHER SPIRIT 
“Has the Home Building Club in the 
Clancy neighborhood done anything to 
stimulate house building down your 
way?” 
“Sure. At the first meetin’ they put 
shanties on three fellow’s eyes.” 


HUMANITY, NOT HUMILITY 


“This must be a very religious com- 
munity. Every man I see going_along 
has down-cast eyes.” 

“That isn’t due to higher thought. 
It’s higher skirts.” 


HEAVY CARGO 
BrRIDE—“I am afraid the ship that I 
sent those cookies to Jack on has been 
sunk.” 
FATHER—“Maybe they are what sunk 
ite 


DEAR OLD COLLEGE DAYS 


Boss—“What did that college chap 
say when that 12 x 12 fell on him?” 

BiILL—“ When he came to he just asked, 
‘What “down” is it?’” 


AS IT WERE 
The boy whose job it is to open the 
office in the morning may be said to have 
the key to the situation. 


HARDLY 


“Does your daughter entertain many 
guests?” 
“No, she sings for them.” 


CAL THE CARPENTER SAYS: 


“Friendship is a sleeping porch that 
only a few occupy in winter.” 

“The spiritualist may like his slate 
medium, but not me mine.” 

“For hewing your way to success, use 
the adze.” 

“Some jobs go about as quick as a 
sermon.” ‘ 


TIME TO ROUSE THEM 


GREENE—“The country does not seem 
to be thoroughly awake on this war 
matter.” , 

BROWNE—‘“Perhaps there have been 
too many war sermons in the churches.” 


THE LAZY LYRE 


MoTHER—“I am awfully worried about 
that boy of ours; he is so frightfully 
lazy.” 

FATHER—“Never mind, Mother. Maybe 
he’ll grow up and make a lot of money 
writing this ‘free verse.’ ” 


ONLY ONE—ONE MORE 
VISITOR—‘How many rooms does a 
woman generally want in a dwelling?” 
BUILDER—“‘One more than it has.” 


IT’S BETTER TO SEND FOR THE 
; PLUMBER 
“If you wish a thing well done, you 
must do it yourself,” said the poet. 
“Not,” said the householder, “if it is 
fixing a leak in the bathroom.” 


HE WHO HESITATES 
EMPLOYEE—“A man ought to stop and 
think.” 
MANAGER—“‘Yes, 
long.” 


but not think too 


CORNET PLAYERS, PLEASE COPY 


NEIGHBOR—“Is your daughter improv-. 
ing with her ukulele?” 
Dap—“Yes, she doesn’t play it nearly 
as much as she did.” 


NOR HAD NEIGHBORS THAT KEPT 
CHICKENS 

_ “TI saw by the paper to-day,” said 
Mrs. Chinfast, shortly after they had re- 
tired for the night, “that over in China 
they sentenced a man to death by a new 
method.” 

“Uh, huh,” said Chinfast, turning over. 

“Yes, they kept guards around him 
night and day and made him go without 
sleep.” 

“Uh, huh,” said Chinfast, trying the 
other side. 

“And he died in nineteen days.” 

“Well,” replied Chinfast, giving it up, 
“Tt must be he wasn’t married, or never 
lived next door to a cornet.” 


LEFT AT THE SHOP 
“Charge!” shouted the lieutenant. The 
plumber’s assistant turned and started 
for the rear. 
“Here,” yelled the officer, ‘where are 
you going?” 
“T’ve got to go back after my gun.” 


New Equipment That Will Interest Builders 


manufactured by machinery fur- 

nished by the Walter Concrete Ma- 

chinery Company, 417 Saks Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind., is shown in Fig. 
1. Tiles made by this process are said 
to be fireproof, stormproof, waterproof, 
and light in weight. The color they can 
be manufactured in includes cement 
gray, terra cotta and other shades of 
red, buff, green, etc. 
' scientific combination of Portland ce- 


A man covered with concrete tile 


ment and sand manufactured under a, 


perfected process as follows: The oper- 
ator places the pallet or base into the 
machine; turns the crank at right side 


The material is a. 


George R. Reeves, 812 Wisconsin Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill. It is said to engage the 
mitered ends of two members and hold 
them in such fashion that they will not 
split when nailed together. The clamp 
has a frame plate upon which is mounted 
a sliding clamping plate, the frame plate 
being provided with flanges having 
notches to permit nailing. The clamping 
plate is formed in sections between which 
are secured holding spurs. The frame 
plate is formed on its longest side with 
an upstanding flange, and the two 
flanges converge toward the longitudinal 
center of the frame plate and are dis- 
posed at right angles to each other. The 


Fig. 1—At the 


tions and prevent any possibility of slip- 
ping when fasteners are driven into the 
sections through the notches. Much ex- 
pense and trouble are often caused by 


Left is a Roof 
Being Covered 
with Walter 
Concrete Tule 


so as to raise the pin which 
forms the hole in the tile; 
fills the mold with concrete; 
tamps it down firmly; forms 
the corrugated surface with 


a shaped smoothing tool; 
sprinkles the surface with 
finishing mixture, using a 
hand sieve for the purpose, 
and finishes the surface of 
the tile with the smoother. 
The crank at right is then 
reversed so-as to lower the. 
pin, and then by a single 
movement of the treadle the 
finished tile resting on the 
pallet is released and ready 
to set in the rack to dry. 


The tile can be removed 
from the pallets after twen- 
ty-four hours, being then 
stacked in piles and left to 
cure. Four weeks elapse be- 
fore the tile can be laid on the 
roof. An operator can make about 35 tiles 
an hour, the average cost per square be- 
ing placed at $2.50, including materials 
and labor, this cost being compiled from 
representative plants now in operation. 
The manner in which the tiles are laid 
upon the roof is shown in Fig. 2. One 
by 2-in. cleets placed 12 in. on centers are 
nailed to the rafters, the tile being placed 
over as shown. Cement is then placed in 
between the joints as shown. A special 
ridgé roll tile makes the ridge tight. 


The miter clamp illustrated in Fig. 3 
shows a clamp recently patented by 


Fig. 3—At the 

Right is a Miter 
Clamp Manufac- 
tured by Geo. R. 
Reeves 
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Fig. 2—Section Showing How Walter Goncree Tile is 


Placed on a Roof 


inner ends of ti flanges meet at the 
center line of the frame plate, forming 
a closed angle. Each flange is provided 
with a transverse, upwardly-opening 
notch. Mounted so as to slide upon the 
frame plate is the clamping member. 
Lugscrews connect the plate and are 
threaded into the plates from the rear 
side of the frame plate in order to pro- 
vide easy access to screws. In operation 
a pair of frame sections are positioned in 
the clamp, which is then tightened to 
force the miter ends of the frame sec- 
tions into close engagement with each 
other. The spurs engage the frame sec- 
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Fig. 4—A Hand-Power Elevator 
Can Be Changed to an Electric 
Elevator Through Apparatus Man- 
ufactured by the Kimball Bros. Co. 


the ends of the frame members splitting 
when secured by nails. This clamp is 
said to prevent this splitting action by 
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having the flanges form a closed angle. 


A hand-power elevator changed to an 
electric elevator through apparatus man- 
ufactured by Kimball Bros. Co. of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, is shown in Fig. 4. 
This represents a small elevator for re- 
tail store purposes, ete., or in places 
where it is not desired to handle a load 


exceeding about 1500 lb: The motor, 
controlling, and winding machine are all 
in one piece and can be attached to any 
hand-power elevator at a very small, 
cost. This machine is controlled by a 
cable passing down through the current 
into the motor so as to raise the plat- 
form. By pulling up on the cable it will 
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reverse the current and run the motor 
in the opposite direction and lower the 
platform. There is an automatic stop on 
the platform which the cables pass 
through. The elevator can be stopped at 
ahy floor automatically if so desired, and 
the elevator can be locked at any floor 
desired. 
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New Catalogs of Interest to the Trade 


The Metal Shelter Company, 50 Church 
Street, New York City. Pictures, prices 
and specifications of various types of 
metal garages. 


Specification for Slate Reofs for Flat 
Surfaces.—Vendor Slate Co., Inc., Ban- 
gor, Pa. Specifications in accordance 
with which slate roofs for flat surfaces 
should be laid. Illustrated by drawings 
showing construction. 


Concrete Highway Magazine for 
March.—Portland Cement Association, 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Is devoted to interesting informa- 
tion concerning concrete roads, and in- 
cludes articles on “Thin Floor Slabs for 
Truss. Bridges,” “Building Concrete 
Roads on Grades,” “Operating Cost of 
Highways.” 


Southern Beauty Enameled Ware.— 
The Cahill Iron Works, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Catalog H, bound in cloth, illus- 
trates and gives prices upon the various 
styles of plumbing equipment manufac- 
tured by this company, such as many 


styles of bath tubs, showers, child’s 
baths, lavatories, Sitz baths, kitchen 
sinks, slop sinks, drinking fountains, 


closet tanks, supply and waste fixtures, 
faucets, etc. This catalog is too ex- 
pensive to be distributed’ indiscrimi- 
- nately, but will be sent to interested 
builders. 


Concrete Houses, Porches, Floors, 
Walks, Steps.—Alpha Portland Cement 
Company, Easton, Pa. Illustrations and 
plans of concrete houses, constructive 
details, miscellaneous information con- 
cerning concrete house construction. 


Concrete Barns and _ Silos.—Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. Ex- 
teriors and interiors of barns and silos, 
plans and details of combination barn 
and silo built of reinforced concrete, sug- 
gestive information concerning concrete 
construction on the farm. 


How to Make Concrete Posts.—Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. Val- 
uable data along the lines indicated by 
the title, photographic reproductions and 
line drawings illustrating appearance 
and construction of posts. 


Building a Concrete Garage.—Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. Plans 
and elevations of two small garages, to- 
gether with bill of materials for the con- 
crete work. Helpful suggestions for 
building are included. Pictures of small 
concrete garages. 
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Any of these catalogs will be 
furnished by the manufacturers. 
Or, if you prefer, we will see that 
you receive any that you desire. 
Just check the catalogs you want, 
tear out the page, and mail it to 
Building Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York. 
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Blue-print Reproductions of Various 
Kinds of Concrete Construction.—A very 
valuable set of details for concrete steps 
and porches, foundations, barns, retain- 
ing walls, small buildings of reinforced 
concrete, driveways, boat landings, side- 
walk construction, ice houses, milk house, 
dams, smoke house, curb and gutter, hog 
houses, silos, watering troughs, manure 
pits, chicken house, greenhouse, corn crib. 
hotbed. 


Rex Slate Surfaced Roofing.—The 
Flintkote Company, 98 Pearl Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Folder describing and giving 
miscellaneous information concerning 
Rex Slate Surfaced Roofing. 


United Electric Lighting Plant.— 
United Engine Company, Lansing. Mich. 
Describes and illustrates electric lighting 
plants especially adapted for rural 
homes. : 


Expansion Shields and Fasteners for 
Concrete, Masonry, Stone, Metal and 
Wood.—Savage Expansion Bolt Corp., 9 
Desbrosses Street, New York City. De- 
scribes and illustrates various types of 
expansion bolt shields. 


The Modern Way Up.—The Bessler 
Movable Stairway Company, Akron, 
Ohio. Describes and illustrates movable 
stairways, gives prices and affords data 
on construction. 


Ribplex.—Mellor & Hamburger, 103 
Park Avenue, New York. Describes and 
illustrates an expanded metal with ribs 
for roofs, floors, walls, ceilings and par- 
titions. 


Link-Belt Electric Hoists, Book No. 
246.—Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Illustrates and describes various 
types of electrical hoists intended for 
overhead hoisting and conveying. 


Circular for Dealers.— The Beaver 
Board Companies, 57 Beaver Road, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Gives valuable data for the 


increasing of beaver board business by 
the dealer, including sample ads, etc. 


The Aislelite—The Brookins Com- 
pany, Euclid Avenue and East Eighteenth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Describes, gives 
photographic reproductions and reasons 
for installation of the “Aislelite,” which 
illuminates the aisles of darkened thea- 
tres. General specifications are given. 


“The Carter Times, February.—Carter 
White Lead Co., Chicago, Ill. A little 
magazine devoted to information upon 
painting. Gives valuable information 
concerning getting new work. 


Pyrobar Reinforced Gypsum Roof Tile 
and Ornamental Tile or Slate Covered 
Roofs.—United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Describes and illustrates a fireproof 
roof covering a sheathing to which the 
finished roof is applied. 


The Level You Need.—S. Robert Jack- 
son, Watertown, N. Y. Describes and 
illustrates levels for carpenters, masons, 
bricklayers and others. 


One-Pipe Mcdern Andes Hot Air Fur- 
nace.—Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Inc., 
Geneva, N. Y. Folder describing con- 
struction of this one-pipe furnace. 


Do International One-Pipe Heaters 
Heat?—International Heater Company, 
Utica, N. Y. Testimonials from various 
sources showing the results which this 
heater has achieved in usage. 


Excelsior Rust Proof Wire Fences. 
Published by the Wright Wire Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. Describes and illustrates 
wire fences, trellisses, etc., manufac- 
tured by thi company. 


Gold’s Thermostatic Heat Regulating 
System. Published by the Gold Car 
Heating & Lighting Company, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York City. An illus- 
trated booklet pointing out the benefits 
of temperature regulation, together with 
a description of the regulating system 
manufactured by this company. 


Builders’ Hardware. Published by the 
H. B. Ives Co., New Haven, Conn. A 
booklet illustrating and describing some 
of the builders’ hardware manufactured 
by this company. 


Three Point Support Grant Hanger. 
Published by the Reliance-Grant Elevator 
Equipment Corp., 40th Street and Park 
Avenue, New York City. A folder de- 
scribing several types of sliding door 
hangers manufactured by this company. 
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New York, May, 1918 


The Thatched Roof Effect Used on a 
House Built at Cleveland 


NE of the most charming features 
of old English cottages is the soft 
line obtained by the thatched roof, 
Modern architects realize that the 

soft, irregular line is frequently capable 
of exercising more charm than absolute 
straightness and angularity. 


The thatched shingle effect, which is 
rapidly gaining in popularity because of 
these reasons, is exemplified in the resi- 
dence of Mr. Stahl. In fact, the quaint- 
ness and charm of the roof covering of 
this house forms one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the design. 


The main house walls, as well as the 
roof, are covered with Creo-Dipt shingles. 
Entrance is had from a small front porch 
into a stair hall, which communicates 
with the living room, and with the 
kitchen and cellar through a small hall- 
way. The arrangement of this little hall- 


Residence of Mr. 


H. A, Stahl at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Robinson Greene, Architect 
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way is rather interesting, and it commu- The sun room communicates with both decidedly facilitates the furnishing of 
nicates with the outside of the house at the dining and living rooms. 


the house. The attic contains the maid’s 
the left by a grade door. 


The kitchen is well arranged, the sink room, a bath and a large storage place. 

The living room is of good size, being being placed directly under a window, The finish throughout is of oak and 
15 ft. 3 in. by 22 ft. in dimensions. The with a cupboard handy at the left. The gum. Floors are double, “the finished 
main features of this room are a large range, placed at the extreme right of the floor throughout the first two stories 
fireplace and a bay window. Crittall room, next to the chimney, is situated so being of oak. The top story finished floor 
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Elevations. Scale, 1/16 in. = 1 ft. 


casement windows were used in this room that adequate light is afforded when is of pine. Colonial woodwork was used 


and throughout the rest of the house. cooking. in the dining room. 

The dining room communicates with An entry to the kitchen contains the This residence was constructed at 
the living room by means of a large open- icebox, and opens upon a small porch. Cleveland, Ohio, for H. A. Stahl, in ac- 
ing closed by folding doors. The room is The second floor contains four bed- cordance with plans and specifications 


rendered octagonal in plan by means of rooms and two bathrooms. An interest- prepared by the John Henry Newson 
china closets built into each of the cor- ing feature of the bedrooms is that Company, now known as_ Robinson 
ners. plenty of wall space is afforded, which Greene, architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Details of a Porch Lintel 
That Does Not Sag 


By E. V. Laughlin 


ORCH lintels, if of unusual length, 
are quite apt to sag noticeably un- 
less supported frequently by pil- 


lars. At least this has been my experi- 


~ x 12" Finisu 


The main part of the truss is com- 
pleted when the 2 in. x 12 in. planks 
constituting the other side of the lin- 
tel are securely nailed to the rafter and 
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ence until I thought out the truss shown 
in the accompanying figure. I now find 
it possible to span twenty feet or more 
without producing as much as one-six- 
teenth inch of sag. In the figure the 
length assumed is twenty feet. The 
same general principles of structure, 
however, may be employed in lintels that 
are longer or shorter. In the lintel 
shown in the figure it is assumed also 
that planks 16 and 4 feet long are used. 
In longer or shorter lintels naturally 
these lengths would be changed to those 
which would “work” more conveniently. 


Construction of the Truss 


The truss is built over a falsework or 
upon the floor and later lifted into posi- 
tion. The 16 foot 2 in. x 12 in. and the 
4 foot 2 in. x 12 in. are fitted end to 
end snugly; 2 in. x 4 in. scantling 10 ft. 
long are then laid rafter-fashion from 
the lower corners to the middle of the 
joined planks, the two being nailed to- 
gether securely. Short pieces of 2 in. 
x 4 in. are next fitted snugly above and 
below the rafters at. intervals of two 
feet. To best prevent sagging these 
short pieces should stand opposed on 
opposite sides of the rafters. It is nec- 
essary, too, that they make tight joints 
with the rafters. These short vertical 
pieces should likewise be securely nailed 
to’ the 2 in. x 12 in. bases. 


vertical stays. The position of the 16 
foot and the 4 foot planks, of course, will 
be reversed from those first laid down, 
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as this gives a greater measure of 
strength. 

When the lintel is being faced with 
finish material care should be taken that 
rather long pieces extend across the 
union of the 16 foot and 4 foot planks. 
This tends to relieve the strain that falls 
unduly at these areas. Naturally, fre- 
quent and effective nailing is a very im- 
portant point in the assembling of any 
portion of the lintel. Accordingly un- 
usual caution will be taken that the op- 
posing 2 in. x 12 in. planks are tied 
very securely to the rafters and braces 
that lie between them. If the end sup- 
ports are true a lintel truss built as de- 
seribed will carry several tons suspended 
at the middle without sagging in the 
smallest measure. And how could it, 
without breaking the rafters, which are 
gripped vise-like between the short 
pieces of 2 in. x 4 in. scantling! Im- 
possible, if well made. 


Two Good Methods of Fastening 
Table Legs to Rail 


CCASIONALLY an inquiry is made 
concerning the best methods of 
fastening table legs to the rails, 


‘and while the ones shown in accompany- 


ing sketches may not be the “best,” they 
have both proved to be good. 


In Fig. 1 the fastening necessitates a 
dovetail cut on each rail, which can be 
made with a cutter made for the pur- 
pose and used on the shaper. The brace 
itself can be cut out on the saw, run in 
wide sections against the grain through 
the sticker, or any way the ingenuity of 
the operator suggests. In one shop an 
old tenoner was fitted with knives ground 
to make this cut to perfection. When 
these braces are glued in and the bolt 
tightened up on the leg, it makes a joint 
that will stand a good deal of hard 
usage, especially if the brace is made 
half or two-thirds as wide as the rail. 


Fig. 2 shows a fastening that is easier 
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to make and is very effective. The brace 
can of course be made with as many 
“fingers” as one’s fancy dictates, the more 
the better, as it naturally increases the 
gluing surface. The rail has slots cut on 
the inside to correspond to the divisions 


= 


on the brace, and they should be deep 
enough to give the brace a firm hold. 
Both the slots and the “fingers” on the 
brace can be made on the shaper, and if 
a proper form is made there is very little 
danger in the operation.—Wood Worker. 


Types of Barn Doors and How to 
Make Them Weather-Tight — 


HE easy-sliding barn door movable 

by any child harks back a long 

way, when measured by results, to 

the crude closure which required 

the sturdy muscles of the pioneer to lift 
it into place, but this is the story of the 
evolution of the barn door. The achieve- 
ments in lightening labor have been as 
pronounced in barn door improvements 
as in many other more spectacular fields. 
The three closely related problems in 
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A Hingeless Door, Ef- 
fective but Awkward 


Boot-strap Hinge Door, 
an Improvement, but 
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in all seasons. The first is essentially a 
manufacturer’s problem, while the suc- 
cessful solution of the second must be 
jointly credited to carpenters and manu- 
facturers. The third problem must be 
left almost entirely to the carpenter for 
solution. 


Barn Door Mountings 


A graphic review of the development 
of barn door mountings or hanging from 


Metal Hinged Door, a 
Big Step in Advance 


Ineffective 


Rea = 


feet 
Early Type of Sliding Door, 


Which Worked Well When 
It Stayed on the Track 
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The Last Word in Barn 
Doors—Stain-proof, 
Weather-proof, 
Jump-proof 


Fig. 1—The Development of Barn Door Mountings 


barn door development have been to 
mount the door so it is easily operatable 
regardless of weather or other nat- 
urally unfavorable conditions; to build 
and hang a door which will close the 
opening as tight as possible, excluding 
wind and weather; and to build a door 
which will maintain its shape when built 
of the ordinary materials at hand and 
which will itself be tight and stormproof 


*Chief Engineer, Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


the simplest home-made rough-and-ready 
hingeless door to the most up-to-date 
sliding door is given in Fig. 1. 

The hingeless door was effective in 
closing the opening but difficult to lift 
to and from its place and almost out of 
the question for large openings. 

The boot strap hinge was an improve- 
ment when it did not allow one side of 
the door to drag on the ground and even 
then it was superior to the first because 
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it divided the load between the man and 
the side of the barn. 


The advent of metal hinges at a price 
within the reach of all was a big step in 
advance, though subject to objections 
which became more serious with the in- 
creasing demand for larger openings. 


The sliding door is now the generally 
accepted door. The earlier productions 
with hangers rolling on flat steel bar 
tracks overcame a number of the objec- 
tions to swinging doors and were good 
as long as the hangers remained on the 
track and were not obstructed by birds’ 
nests, snow or ice. 


The general lines of improvement ad- 
vanced by manufacturers of door hard- 
ware have been to make the hangers so 
they cannot jump the track; to make 
tracks which cannot be obstructed; to 
prevent rain from beating down between 
the tracks and the building and running 
in behind the door, and also to make a 
track which will prevent snow, sleet or 


wind from entering the building by 


blowing in over the top of the door. 
These efforts have resulted in the per- 
fection of sliding barn door hangers to 
such a degree that the last word in barn 
door hangers combines all the desirable 
qualities. 


The group of hangers in Fig. 2 are 
representative of general practice, hav- 
ing been selected from the catalogs of 
the Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. The de- 
velopment can be easily traced from the 
older varieties to the most modern. 


The hanger shown at “A” known as 
an anti-friction bearing hanger, was a 
pioneer in the introduction of this class 
of barn door mountings. The track and 
hanger wheels are subject to obstruction 
by snow and sleet as well as by birds’ 
nests when not in constant use. 


A hanger introducing the roller bear- 
ing is shown at “B.” This hanger, as 
well as the former, is subject to track 
jumping unless exceptional care is used 
in hanging the door so the top will be 
very close to the bottom of the track. 
An improvement correcting this defect 
is shown at “C.” 


A radical departure from the first de- 
signs embodying the jump-proof, bird- 
proof, snow-proof, unobstructable track 
features is illustrated at “D.” The 
hanger wheels and bearings are com- 
pletely enclosed by the trolley track 
which, because its only opening is a nar- 
row slot in the bottom; is unobstruct- 
able. 


This type has been given many im- 
provements, such as flexible connections 
to the doors, the application of various 
kinds of roller and ball bearings, and 
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the addition of vertical and lateral ad- 
justments. An example of a hanger 
with all adjustments, etc., is given at 
“KE.” Hangers with tracks which are 


ing in over the top of the door. This 
feature also protects the top of the door 
to a considerable extent by keeping out 
the moisture and thus retarding decay. 


The details in Fig. 4 show how a slid- 
ing barn door may be hung so it will 
close the opening very tightly and yet 
have plenty of clearance while opening. 


An Enclosed Hanger, 

a Radical Departure, 

Jump-proof,  Bird- 
proof, Snow-proof 


Jump Proof, but Hasily 
Obstructed 


Flat Rail Track Hang- 
er, a Pioneer 


Introducing the Roller 
Bearing Hanger, Sub- 
ject to Track Jumping 
When Carelessly Hung 


This Can Be Adjusted 

Both Vertically and 

Laterally and Has a 
Swing-out Feature 


Types Which Are Completely Storm-proofed and Protected 


Fig. 2—Showing the Development of Sliding Barn Door Hangers 


completely enclosed and entirely storm- 
proofed are shown at “EF” and “G.” 


Stormproofing the Doorway 


It has been customary to cover this 
trolley track with a wood or metal hous- 
ing, as shown in Fig. 3, to prevent rain 
from running down between the track 
and the lintel of the doorway into the 
building. The form at the left has an 
open front, while the design at the cen- 
ter is closed and is undoubtedly more 
effective. The former permits snow to 
blow in and lodge on top of the track 
and also permits particles of hay, straw, 
leaves or other moisture-retaining debris 
to collect. This moisture on top of the 
track tends to hasten corrosion of the 
track and rotting or decay of the build- 
ing itself. The second type of cover 
overcomes this to a considerable extent. 
It is, however, exceedingly difficult to fit 
this cover tight to the building and to 
maintain its tightness. 


Recently the steel stormproof housings 
illustrated at the right in Fig. 3 have 
been used to a considerable extent. These 
may be used along the entire length of 
the track or only over the doorway. By 
noticing the construction at the top 
where the shield joins the building it 
will be evident that a fairly tight joint 
can be maintained. The lower part of 
the shield extends down below the top 
of the door and effectively closes this 
space, preventing the weather from beat- 


The storm shield feature has also been 
incorporated as a part of the completely 
protected and stormproof door hanger 
tracks, examples of which are shown in 
Biow2tat ie buztand iG,’ 


The ordinary method of building up 
the doorway and hanging the door is 


OPEN FRONT 


WZ 


———— 


Open Front 


Closed Front, Wood 
Housing 


A 2 x 6-in. piece is attached to the side 
of the building and the track is secured 
to this. A strip attached to the top of 
the door extends under the 2 x 6 and up 
close to the side of the building. A 2 x 10 
is used for the back jamb and a 2 x 12 
serves for the jamb at the side of the 


Metal Housing 


Fig. 3—Door Track Housings 


generally acceptable, but during the last 
two or three years a strong movement 
has developed, particularly in the north- 
ern States, in favor of close-fitting, wind- 
defying and entirely stormproof barn 
doors. 


opening toward which the door closes, as 
in the plan Fig. 4. Lap strips “X” and 
“Y” close the vertical sides of the door- 
way very tightly. It is necessary to se- 
cure these strips very firmly to the door 
to prevent them from being knocked off. 
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The arrows indicating the path of pos- 
sible wind currents cannot fail to im- 
press the observer with the value of this 
rather extraordinary construction. 
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leads to various makeshifts, cumbersome 
and unsatisfactory, such as hinging the 
doors at the top of the opening and rais- 
ing the lower end with a block and tackle 
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Gas 
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Fig. 4—An Unusually Tight Fitting Barn Door 


Double sets of doors, one inside and 
one outside, are often used during the 
winter seasons. 


This, however, requires 
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SECTION THRU DOUBLE 


SECTION I-I. THICKWESS DOOR. 
Fig. 6—A Barn Door of Improved 
Construction 


the opening of two doors every time and 
it is frequently difficult to find a place in 
which to slide the inside door. This 


or perhaps engaging the services of two 
men to raise the door and then hook it 
in position. Many times a more care- 
fully constructed doorway would make 
the extra set of doors unnecessary. 


Building the [oor 


A few suggestions in regard to the 
construction of the door may be well 
worth considering. The most common 
barn door consists of a frame of %-in. 
x 6-in. boards covered with matched 
sheathing as Fig. 5.. This door when 
built of ordinary commercial lumber, as 
is usually the case, is very likely to warp 
when subjected to varying weather con- 
ditions. If the door is small, it may 
answer fairly well, but with increasing 
size the difficulties increase correspond- 
ingly. 

The battened door, Fig. 6, is a con- 
siderable improvement, inasmuch as pro- 
vision is made for the shrinking and 
swelling of the lumber. Instead of using 
matched lumber, plain %-in.x6-in. boards 
are used to cover the frame, allowing a 
space of %4 in. between the boards. The 
expansion joints are covered with bat- 
tens. Ship lap lumber may be used if 
preferred, making a similar allowance. 
It is well known that shrinkage or swell- 
ing of lumber affects mainly the width 
of a board and the length remains prac- 
tically constant or, in other words, lum- 
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ber shrinks very little in a direction 
parallel with the grain of the wood. Fig. 
7 is an exaggeration showing the effect 
of swelling or increasing the width of 


Fig. 5—A Common Type of Barn Door 
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Fig. 7—Sketch Showing Exaggerated 
Effect of Swelling in Barn Doors 


the boards in a barn door when correctly 
and also when incorrectly constructed. 
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Fig. 8—A Barn Door of Good 
Appearance 


The door in Fig. 6 is not only the best 
type of single thickness door, but it also 
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matches the battened barn better than 
any other. 


A double-thickness door of the type 
just described_is admirable for colder 
climates. The inside thickness is laid hori- 
zontal or at right angles to outer layer, 
and a lining of heavy building paper is 
built in between the two thicknesses of 
wood, as detailed in the lower right-hand 
corner of Fig. 6. The same space should 
be allowed between the boards laid hori- 
zontal, but the expansion joints on the 

. Inside need not be covered with battens. 

A door more nearly approaching the 
mill-made door in appearance is shown 
in Fig. 8, which consists of two thick- 
nesses of matched ceiling laid diagonally 
in opposite directions with a sheet of 
heavy waterproof building paper be- 


How a Painter 


AST fall I painted a bungalow and 
when I finished, both the owner 
and his wife complimented me on 

the cleanliness of my work and the ab- 

sence of spatter marks. I used the little 
device shown here, which is simple and 
my own idea, to wipe the brush after 
dipping into the pot. It permits you to 
work without getting any paint what- 
ever on the outside of the bucket and 


tween. The framework of %-in. mate- 
rial sets it off into panels and makes the 
total thickness of the door about 2% in. 
Care must be used not to crowd the 
boards too close together. A _ slightly 
open joint detracts but little from the 
appearance of a barn door, but it means 
a world of difference in damp weather 
when the boards swell. While, of course, 
considerably more material is required 
to build double-thickness doors, yet they 
overcome to a considerable extent the 
trouble caused by warping. Inclination 
of one side to warp will be largely over- 
come by the other side. 


A good protective coat of paint on both 
sides of the door will assist in prevent- 
ing the absorption of moisture. This 
should be frequently renewed to keep the 


Marks 


consequently there is no dripping to 
smear up the floors and window sills, 
likewise there is no waste. As you may 
see by the sketch, this wiper consists 
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door in a moisture-resisting condition. 
The lumber used in double-thickness 
doors should be painted on both sides 
before the door is built up. 


A warped barn door certainly cannot 
be made to close an opening tightly, and 
a door which does not fit tight must of 
necessity tend toward making a cold 
building. Therefore, in such parts of 
the country which are subject to severe 
winter weather, every effort should be 
made to build doors which will maintain 
their shape. A door which rubs and 
scrapes on the side of the building, even 
though mounted with the very best door 
hangers, is just as much of a nuisance 
as the best-constructed door mounted in 
such a way as to make its operation un- 
certain and difficult. 


Avoids Spatter 


merely of a piece of fairly light wire 
which can readily be bent with the hands. 
It is formed into the shape indicated 
and then slipped down inside of the 
paint bucket so that the hooks on each 
end and the one in the middle slip over 
the edge of the pot and hold wire steadily 
across the middle so that it will not 
move when wiping the brush against it. 
—Carter Times. 


Some Simple Tests for Painting Material 


Present Uncertainty in Securing Good Materials 


Render These Tests Valuable 


Will 


HERE is no line of business with 
which the writer is familiar in 
which the materials used vary so 
much. The goods made by one 
manufacturer will frequently be worth 
more than the same materials turned out 
by another manufacturer. Not only this, 
the goods made by the same manufac- 
turer will sometimes vary considerably 
with the various batches turned out. 


Necessity for Simple Tests 


When we remember this we can read- 
ily understand the desirability—yea, the 
absolute necessity—of the painter having 
some simple tests by which he can get 
at least an idea of the true quality of the 
material he is about to use. If he opens 


a barrel of linseed oil he ought to be. 


able to know that the package contains 
just what it says it does, and nothing 
else. But someone will say: “I buy lin- 
seed oil in barrels with the crusher’s 
name and guarantee on it; hence I know 


I am getting pure oil.” We all know 
the legitimate crusher’s name and guar- 
antee are all right, and if the oil gets 
into the painter’s hands without the bung 
being removed, after the crusher puts it 
there, then there is neither question nor 
trouble. This does not always happen, 
however, for it has not been many months 
since a broker or jobber in Chicago had 
to admit, under oath, that he drew 2% 
gal. of raw oil from each barrel and 
poured in-2% gal. of “dope,” chiefly ben- 
zine, and simply changed the stencil to 
read “Boiled Linseed Oil” instead of 
“Raw Linseed Oil,” leaving the manufac- 
turer’s name and guarantee intact. 


The painter who bought five barrels of 
this oil accepted it in good faith, because 
of the manufacturer’s name and guaran- 
tee, and spoiled a lot of work, which had 
to be done over again. If he had not 
put too much dependence in the state- 
ment on the barrels, he would have saved 
himself a lot of trouble and expense, 


as well as an injury to his reputation. 


The equipment required for testing 
most of the staple materials used by 
the painter is neither great nor very 
expensive. Indeed, the expense is so 
little that we often wonder why every 
shop does not own an outfit. 

It is not the writer’s intention to give 
directions for testing all the various ma- 
terials the painter uses, for this would 
encroach too much upon the time of this 
convention. We must, therefore, content 
ourselves with the consideration of a 
few of the staples. 


White Lead 


This old, reliable painters’ material is 
easy to test, provided it is strictly pure 
carbonate, but if it should happen to 
be sulphate or a composite base the task 
is more difficult. The eye will usually 
be all that is needed to determine wheth- 
er the lead is white enough. For fine- 
ness we may put a very little of the 
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paste on the nail of the thumb of one 
hand and spread it with the forefinger 
of the other hand. It will be very easy 
to see whether the lead is fine or coarse. 
We will now light our little alcohol lamp, 
which is similar to that used by jewelers, 
and, after scooping out a small place in a 
piece of charcoal and filling it with the 
white lead, we take a small blowpipe and 
direct the flame from our alcohol lamp 
upon the spot of white lead. If it is 
pure carbonate, it will soon be reduced 
to metallic blue lead, forming in the 
shape of small shotlike particles. If it is 
sulphate, instead of carbonate, or if it 
is a combination lead, it cannot be re- 
duced to blue lead without the addition 
of a flux. If no blowpipe and charcoal 
are at hand, a match may be inserted 
in the white lead, being sure that plenty 
of lead adheres to the match, and, holding 
this match in one hand, burn other 
matches under it, allowing the flame to 
play on the white lead. This heat will 
soon reduce the white lead to metallic 
blue lead, if the sample is carbonate. 
If it is found that the material is not 
carbonate, etc., and a qualitative analy- 
sis is desired, we would advise the painter 
to consult a chemist. 


To determine whether keg lead con- 
tains an excess of moisture or not, stick 
a piece of sheet gelatine down in the 
lead and let it remain there all day 
or all night. When removed, if the gela- 
tine is soft, the lead is “long” on water; 
if the gelatine remains stiff and springy, 
there is no excess of moisture present. 
This is a good test to determine whether 
the lead is dry-ground or pulp-ground. 
Dry-ground lead will not soften the gel- 
atine. 


To test the capacity (or covering: 
power) of white lead, weigh exactly four 
ounces of the lead in a cup. Now add 
two ounces more, by weight, of linseed 
oil, mix thoroughly and apply a coat 
to an ordinary school slate and note 
which of the samples covers the dark 
surface best. 


Red lead may be tested the same as 
white lead. If either is in a dry state, 
rub to a paste on a piece of glass, using 
an elastic spatula for rubbing up. 


Linseed Oil 


In these days of high prices the mar- 
ket is flooded with linseed oil substitutes 
and imitation oils. Since linseed oil is 
the very life-blood of paint, it is impera- 
tive that its purity should be above ques- 
tion. Since we know of no simple tests 
that can be absolutely relied upon, and 
since it costs so little to have a chemist 
tell us the real facts in regard to our 
oil, it would seem that if there is even 
a suspicion that our oil is not pure it 
would be worth while to send a sample to 
a chemist occasionally in order that we 
may be sure of our ground. The editor 
of the Decorator will, with pleasure, 
recommend suitable paint elements if 
‘requested. The fee for testing the purity 
of linseed oil would be about 10/6. Of 
course, if a complete analysis, showing 
percentages of all ingredients, were de- 


sired, this would cost more, but would 
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hardly be necessary except in case of a 
dispute. 

Take a few drops of oil in the palm of 
the hand; rub the hands together briskly 
until quite warm. Smell the palms quick- 
ly before they have a chance to cool. 
If the oil is adulterated with rosin oil, 
fish oil or petroleum (the usual adulter- 
ants), the sense of smell will usually 
establish the fact. If the oil is raw, take 
half a teaspoonful in the mouth and taste 
it. If it is pure, the oil will have a 
pleasant, slightly bitter, nutty, seedy 
taste, but if it contains any of the usual 
adulterants and the sense of taste is 
normal their presence will be made man- 
ifest. Because of the drying salts that 
are invariably added to boiled oil this 
always has a very bitter taste. 


The color and body of linseed oil en- 
able one to tell whether a sample is raw 
or boiled. Raw oil is thinner, much light- 
er in color, and has a golden amber tinge. 
Most boiled oil is quite dark, and of a 
distinctly reddish color. 


William E. Wall of Somerville, Mass., 
the well known and greatly loved artist- 
grainer, tells us that-he places great 
reliance upon the “bottle test” for lin- 
seed oil. He takes a clean, flat bottle, 
holding half a pint, and fills it with oil. 
He then inverts the bottle and allows 
the oil to run out quickly. The bubbles 
formed above the oil and left in the 
bottle will all be five-sided if the sample 
is pure linseed oil; but if it contains 3 
per cent of petroleum or hydrocarbon 
oil there will hardly even be any bubbles 
formed, and if they do form they will 
not be five-sided. 


Japan 


There are few materials used by the 
painter that cause so much trouble as 
japan. A little poor japan will often 
spoil a lot of good paint and put the 
painter up against a bunch of trouble. 


A favorite method of testing with the 
writer is as follows: We secure a clear, 
round bottle, holding not less than four 
ounces. On this bottle we paste a piece 
of white paper, starting the paper even 
with the inside of the bottom. On this 
piece of paper we make a gage to indi- 
cate twelve parts of raw linseed oil and 
one part of the japan to be tested. We 
first pour. in our oil, getting exactly the 
quantity required, then add our japan. 
We shake the bottle, noting whether the 
japan curdles or not. With a small 
brush we apply a coat of this mixture 
We note how long it takes to dry, and 
also the toughness, brilliancy and smooth- 
ness of the film formed. We determine 
the toughness by running our penknife 
blade through the film, cutting it off in 
long ribbons, if the film is tough. 


We also mix a little white lead paint 
with our mixture of oil and japan, noting 
whether it curdles or livers the paint, 
and also how it dries. When the paint 
is thoroughly dry on the glass to which 
we applied it, we test the toughness of 
the film as above. Test several japans 
in competition, and it will be easy to 
determine which is best, cheapest and 
most economical to use. 
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Tinting Colors 


In testing tinting colors, we need a 
pair of small apothecaries’ scales, suit- 
able weights, a spatula, a light of glass. 
suitable in size, some zine oxide or white 
lead in oil, and a bottle filled with half- 
raw oil, one-fourth good japan and one- 
fourth turpentine. 


Suppose we wish to test a number of 
samples of Prussian blue, yellow ochre, 
chrome green or any other tinting color, 
to determine which is best and cheapest 
for the price. We weigh exactly an ounce 
of the white base we are using. Without | 
removing the white from the scales, 
we put a half-scruple weight on top of 
the ounce weight and put tinting color 
on the white until the scales balance 
perfectly. This gives us one part of 
color to forty-eight parts of white. We 
now remove all the paint from the scales 
and deposit it on the glass. With our 
spatula we mix the paint, reducing it 
somewhat with the liquid we mixed in 
our bottle. Now we take a clean brush, 
and, after adding a little mixing liquid 
from our bottle, we stir and work the 
mixture on the glass, adding the mixing 
liquid as needed until the paint is of a 
brush consistency. We now paint a small 
space on a piece of glass, using gummed 
labels to identify the samples. It is 
best to number all the samples to be 
tested and identify the painted samples. 
by the same number. When dry, the 
depth and clearness of the tint produced 
and the prices of the tinting colors will 
guide in deciding which sample is best 
for the price asked for it. 


Varnishes 


Only “Father Time” can determine to 
a certainty whether a varnish will be 
durable or not, but there are many things 
about a varnish that a painter can and 
should know in advance, such as its work- 
ing and drying properties, its brilliancy 
and the toughness of the film formed. 
To test a> varnish we will need only a 
light of glass, some gummed labels and 
a clean cup and brush for each sample. 
After numbering our samples, we flow 
a coat of each on a separate space of 
our glass, marking the space to corre- 
spond with the sample. We make a note 
of the working properties, drying, etc. 
When dry, we test the films for tough- 
ness, using a penknife as stated above. 
Everything else being equal, the tougher 
and more elastic the film formed the more 
durable the varnish will be. 


Dry Colors 


In testing dry colors we simply rub 
them up to a thin paste ona light of glass, 
using either water to which a little gum 
arabic has been added or the mixture of 
oil, japan and turpentine used in making 
the tests of colors in oil. All color sam- 
ples should be painted on glass and be 
observed through the glass when deter- 
mining their relative strength and rich- 
ness. Their fineness may be determined 
at the time of mixing, or may be judged 
from the painted side of the surface to 
which the colors are applied.—The Dec- 
orator. 


involved in the moving of houses 

was recently put into practice in 
West Somerville, Mass., where a large 
three-story dwelling was cut in two and 
moved from an eminence 10 ft. above 
the street level and set up a mile distant 
from its former resting place. It was 
found impossible to move the house in its 
entirety. The cut was made squarely 
through the center, and as the house was 
built in a very symmetrical manner, 


()'= of the most singular ideas ever 


By Robert H. Moulton 


each part was an exact counterpart of 
the other. 


After bracing the house, first one sec- 
tion and then another was moved to the 
new location with jackscrews and rollers. 
On bringing the two reunited divorced 
portions together they dove-tailed into 


such a perfect fit that it was impossible 
to discern the separating cut. As each 
of the sections was 35 by 20 ft. at the 
base and almost 40 ft. in height, they 
were liable to topple over during the 
process of moving. This was prevented 
by tearing down the chimneys and foun- 
dations and loading the first floor of each 
section to a considerable depth with 
brick. The brick acted as a ballast and 
the sections were moved without any 
damage to the structure. 


Using the Steel Square in Roof Framing 


ROBABLY no other subject in re- 
P lation to the erection of buildings 

has been more written about and 

had so many special tools, charts 
and tables constructed to aid (?) in its 
application than roof-framing. And no 
doubt every roof framer has his special 
method of solving the problems that are 
constantly met with in this branch of 
construction, and equally sure it is that 
every one of them thinks his “ugly duck- 
ling” is the only swan in the brood. 
Because I’m like all the rest and think 
that, while my own “ugly duckling” may 
not be the only swan in the brood, it 
has a peculiarly sweet song all its own, 
I venture to offer some suggestions on 
this much-discussed subject in addition 


to those which already have been pub- 
lished. 


I think the method I use is somewhat 
different from any that I have seen pre- 
sented by others, and I think it is plainer 
to describe, uses less confusing lines (to 
the inexperienced workman), and is 
therefore easier to understand, while it 
possesses the additional advantage of 


By George L. McMurphy 


being applicable to almost any kind of 
roof. 


It will be noted that I have made very 
sparing use of dimension figures, my 
object being to illustrate how the various 
lengths and bevels can be obtained with- 
out extended mathematical computations 
and a knowledge of that branch of science 
not possessed by the majority of journéy- 
men carpenters (and most foremen), as 
I have found them in an experience of 
forty-five years. For similar reasons I 
have mainly used roofs of unequal 
pitches, because the methods described 
will apply as well to roofs of equal 
pitches. The pitch used is mainly “one- 
third pitch,” or 8-in. rise per foot run— 
probably the most commonly used. I 
have also taken the plate lines, paying no 
attention to the cornice problem, though 
that also has sometimes to be considered. 


The ground plan is substantially the 
same as that used by “W. G..S. B.” in the 
issue of December, 1914, which I recently 
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came across while looking over my files 
for another purpose. While this is not 
intended as an answer to him, it will 
nevertheless show another way than the 
one he uses and which he said was the 
only one of which he knew. 


Also, I have paid no attention to find- 
ing the plumb and level cuts for either 
common, cripple (or jack), hip or valley 
rafters, because practically every car- 
penter knows that the rise and run of 
the common rafter on the square will 
give both those cuts for common rafters, 
and that the rise of the common rafter 
and the seat of the hip or valley will 
give the plumb and level cuts for those 
rafters. The seat of the valley can be 
found from the scale, and the plumb and 
level cuts for cripples are the same as 
for tue corresponding common rafters. 


In the accompanying illustrations Fig. 
1 is the ground plan showing the seats 
of the ridges and valleys, Fig. 2 is an 
elevation of the roof of the end B, and 
Fig. 3 the elevation of the side A. The 
elevations are not necessary in framing 
the roof, but are used here to help in 
understanding the method. 
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All the roofs have the same pitch ex- 
cept that part covering a, c, d, Fig. 1. 
The ridges a and b being the same height 
(see elevation), the gable at B being 17 
ft. while that at D is 20 ft., the roof 
covering a, c, d will have a different 
pitch from the others. 


The roofs meeting at the ridges over 
the seats B and C, Fig.-1, having the 
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the long valley and d, c will be the seat 
of the short valley (shown as a’, b’ and 
d’, c', Fig. 4, respectively. The lengths 
of these valleys can be found from the 
roof plan, Fig. 4, which is a plan of the 
rafters, both common and cripple, and 
the valleys of that part of the roof cov- 
ering 4, a,e,-d, 1, 2, $, Fig. 1, and in 
which 1’, 2’ and 3’, 4’ are made equal 


ae 3 A 
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Fig. 1\—Plan Showing Seats of Valleys and Ridges 


same pitch, the seats of the valleys f, 7 
and g, h will be at an angle of 45 degrees 
with the plates and 3, 7 and 3, f will be 
equal, also h,l and g, 1. The ridges over 
the seats A and B being of the same 
height, the ridge over A will meet the 


Fig. 4, from c’ to b’, and the valley f’, 7’, 
Fig. 1 (seat only is shown), from g’ to 7’ 
on one side of the center. 


Fig. 4 Shows the 
Rafter Lengths 


Fig. 3—Elevation of Side A at Fig. 1 


to the length of the common rafters, and 
1', 4’ and 3’, 2' the same as 1, 4 and 8, 2, 
Fig. 1, 3’ b’ being equal to 3, b, Fig. 1, 
a', b’ gives the length of the long valley, 
and, the point c’ being found by making 
3’, x equal to 4, e (or f, 1), Fig. 1, draw- 
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Fig. 6—Above Is 
the Plan of a 
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Plan for Part 
of Fig. 6 
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main roof the same distance from e that 
ridge B does from | (in this case 10 ft.). 
Having then made e, c equal to l, g, a line 
drawn from a through c meeting the 
ridge seat C at b will be the seat of 


Plan for One 
Quarter of 
Fig. 6 


ing e’, « parallel to 4’, 3’, when the inter- 
section of e’, x and a’, b’ at c’ will be the 


intersection of the two valleys. The lines 
6, 7, 8, 9, ete., give the lengths and the 
cross bevel for the cripples. Fig. 5 is 
the corresponding framing plan for the 
roof, covering a, c, e, Fig. 1, a’, e’ being 
the common rafter, a’, c’ the valley, and 
the lines 2, 3, 4, etc., being the cripples, 
e’, c’ being made equal to e, c, Fig. 1, 
e’, a’, c’ will give the cross bevel for the 
cripples. It will be necessary in cases 
of this kind to “back” the valley a’, b’, 


The chief advantage of this method is 
that the lengths of all valleys and crip- 
ples and the cross bevels for the cripples 
are all found on one plan without any 
confusing lines, and it can all be drawn 
to scale with the use of only the steel 
square and pocket knife (or sharp pencil, 
though I would recommend the knife), 
and does not require any arithmetical 
computation or a knowledge of square 
root. Of course, I do not decry the ad- 
vantages of education. The young car- 
penter should acquire all his opportuni- 
ties will permit. But I am writing for 
the benefit of the inexperienced workman 
who may not be well up in arithmetic or 
geometry. 

There is a rule used by some for 
obtaining the cross bevels of cripples— 
“the length of the common rafter on 
the blade of the square, the seat of the 
same rafter on the tongue, cut by the 
blade.” The rule is good for roofs of 
equal pitches, but is better stated “the 
length of the common rafter on the blade, 
half the width of the building on the 
tongue, cut by the blade.” 

Figs. 6, 7, and 8 show why it can be 
more easily understood and therefore 
more generally applied stated this way. 
Fig. 6 is the plan of a building 18 x 24, 
to have a hip roof, and shows the seats 
of the hips and common rafters meeting 
at the center. Figs. 7 and 8 are roof 
plans showing the common, cripple, and 
hip rafters for one quarter of the plan, 
a, b, c, d. Being drawn on the same 
principle as Figs. 4 and 5, they are self- 
explanatory, and it will be seen that in 
each case the common rafters a’, b’ and 
c', b’, with the corresponding halves of 
the widths of the building, a’, d’ and c’, d’, 
-give the bevels for the cripples. A com- 
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parison with Figs. 4 and 5 will show the 
variation of the rule for valleys where 
the roofs are of uneven pitches. Of 
course, where the roofs are of the same 
pitch the rule will be the same for both 
hips and valleys. With the rule stated 


Fig. A Is Plan of Plates at 
Corner of Building Showing 
Seat of Hips 


the other way, it is necessary first to 
understand that the seat of the rafter is 
really half the width of the building 
before the rule is fully comprehended. 


Figs. A and B show an easily under- 
stood way for finding the proper backing 
-for hips where for any reason it may 
be necessary to back them, or for valleys, 
as in the case of part of the valleys in 
Figs. 1 and 4. Fig. A is the plan of 
the plates at the corner of a building, 
showing the seat of the hip (like the 
others, it shows the hip for roofs of 
unequal pitches), and Fig. B is the ele- 
vation of the hip showing the bottom 
cut, g, f being the plumb line. Make 
a, b equal to a, b, Fig. A, and from a 
draw another plumb line, a, e. Square 
across from f to e (or f, e can be drawn 
square with g, f and made equal to a, b, 
Fig, A). Then the line drawn through 
e parallel with the top edge of the rafter 
will-be the gauge line for backing, work- 
ing, of course, to the center of the rafter. 
Proceed the same way with the other side 
of the rafter, using c, d instead of a, b. 
The section shows a slight difference in 
the amount of backing on the two sides, 
but in ordinary cases the difference will 
be too slight to be worth taking into 
account. Where the roofs are of the 
same pitch and the rafter sits at an 
angle of 45 deg. the backing will, of 
course, be the same on both sides. 


Fig. C shows another way to obtain 
the cross bevels for cripple rafters. 
Square over from the plumb line a, }, 
making b, ¢ equal to the thickness of the 
rafter. Through c draw d, e parallel 
with a, b, and from e square across the 
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top of the rafter to f, and f, 6 will be 
the bevel desired. Note that the thick- 
ness of the rafter must be measured 
square with the plumb line, not up or 
down the rafter as one writer has di- 
rected. 


Fig. B Shows Eleva- 
tion of Hip 


across the top of the rafter, and it will 
give the bevel desired. 

Note that the valley over g, h, Fig. 1, 
will be cut square across to meet f, i at 
g, while the valley over a, b (shown at 
a’, b’, Fig. 4) will not be cut square at c’. 


Fig. C Shows a Method of 
Obtaining Cross Bevels for 
Cripple Rafters 


Fig. D Illustrates a Method of Obtaining Bevels for Hips 
or Valley Against Ridges or Each Other 


Fig. D shows a method of obtaining 
the bevels for hips or valleys against 
ridges or each other that will apply to 
almost any kind of roof, square, octagon, 
hexagon, equal or unequal pitches, etc. 
Make the bottom cut c, a, f, as shown (or 
make a level cut, c, a, on a piece of the 
same material). Find the bevel the seat 
of the rafter makes with the seat of the 
ridge (as at a, b, 3, Fig. 1) and mark it 
across the level cut, as a, b. From b 
draw a plumb line, 6, e. Connect e, d 


It will be seen that this method, while 
sufficiently accurate for any ordinary 
jobs, does not require one to memorize 
a set of tables, which are most likely to 
be forgotten just when needed, nor does 
it require the possession of any special 
tool or chart, which is most likely to be 
“in my other coat” when wanted, but all 
the lines and bevels can be worked out 
by the square and pocket knife and a 
smooth board (I have used a wide shingle 
when nothing better was at hand). 


A Practical Kink in Bell Hanging 


By Hapakyan 


HINKING that perhaps the fol- 

lowing would help some brother 

chip, I am sending you a sketch 

showing how I put a bell in a 
church tower, or rather, how I took one 
out and put another one in. First I 
removed the front of the steeple so as 
to give me plenty of working space and 
then rigged up a gin pole with two sets 
of blocks, one directly over the old bell 
and one on the extreme end, so that the 
bell would swing clear off the gable 
end. I then picked up the bell with 
blocks No. 2 so that it just cleared the 
belfry floor. Then I hooked on No. 1 
and pulled the bell as high as I could. 
Then I would lower with No. 2 until the 
bell was as low as it would go and raised 


again with No. 1. After a few opera- 
tions like this the bell was at the outer 
end of the gin pole and was lowered to 


the ground. The new bell was put in in 
the same way. This avoided a lot of 
staging that is sometimes used for a job 
of this kind. 
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When Work Is Accepted Is Waiver 
of Defects Implied? 


HE question of whether acceptance 
of a building by the owner 
operates as a waiver of defective 


construction is very: naturally an 
interesting one in the building trade. 


It has been generally decided by the 
courts that acceptance of work done 
under a contract does not necessarily 
amount to a waiver of defects in per- 
formance under the contract. 

Use of a building by an owner leaves 
open the question of whether or not the 
owner can claim damages for defects. 
Acceptance of a building by an owner 
operates as a concession regarding the 
right of a contractor and raises a ques- 
tion as to whether or not the owner 
should be allowed to counter claim for 
defects, or start an action for damages 
arising from the faulty construction. 


The courts of many states have de- 
cided in a large number of cases that 
mere use and occupancy of a _ building 
does not constitute an admission that the 
building is in compliance with the con- 
tract nor operate as a waiver of defects. 


Of course the conduct of an owner or 
his agent may be such as to justify a 
court in inferring acceptance of a build- 
ing. The fact that an owner has made 
part payment, however, has been held to 
be not enough to justify such a view. 


There have been numerous cases de- 
cided where merely taking possession has 
been held not to amount to an accept- 
ance or a waiver as, for instance, where 
possession was taken under protest and 
where work was done in a cellar under- 
neath the residence of the owner who 
continued to remain living there. 


Where an owner even takes posses- 
sion of a building with knowledge of de- 
fects he is not held to have waived, in 
some cases. j 


Where the work is done on an exist- 
ing building the person performing labor 
on it is entitled to compensation for the 
reasonable value of work performed up 
to the time-of its destruction, and if the 
work was done by a subcontractor, he 
may recover the amount due him from 
the prinéipal contractor. eee 

The reason for this is as stated by the 
court in a recent case, “That when a 
person contracts with another to build, 
or to do some portion of the work, in 
constructing buildings, upon real estate 
belonging to the owner of such real 
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George Kaiser, LL.B., our legal 
adviszr, will answer any questions 
whose solution will aid in clearing 
up legal difficulties that subscribers’ = 
may be in. He will answer direct = 
by mail and give his opinion as to = 
the correct procedure. Such of the 
questions and answers as are of 
general interest to the trade will be 
published in these columns. 

All inquiries must be accom- 
panied by the name and address of 
the correspondent, so that he may 
be answered direct or that he may 
be requested for further informa- 
tion if necessary to the intelligent 
answering of his question. No 
names will be published, only ini- 
tials or a nom de plume. Remem- 
ber that this service is free to sub- 
scribers. 

Address Legal Department, Build- 
ing Age, 243 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 
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estate, his taking’ possession after the 
other has left the premises cannot be 
construed as an unequivocal acceptance, 


although he thereby takes possession of. 


and appropriates to his own use or bene- 
fit the labor or materials of the con- 
tractor. He must do so as a matter of 
necessity in many cases or suffer the 
property to stand idle and unused to the 
great detriment of all parties and es- 
pecially to the owner. The most that 
can be said in such cases is that the act 
of the party and all the circumstances 
may be taken into consideration in the 
determination of the question whether 
there is an implied waiver of the condi- 
tion precedent.” 


Where a building in the course of con- 
struction is damaged or destroyed the 
contractor must bear the loss if he has 
contracted absolutely and unqualifiedly 
to erect a building, and if completion is 
a condition precedent to his right to pay- 
ment unless the loss occurred through 
the-failt of the owner. 

Where the payments are payable in 
instalments as certain portions of the 
work are finished and the building is de- 
stroyed before completion, but after an 
instalment has been earned, the contrac- 
tor is entitled to the earned instalment. 
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Can Carpenters Refuse to Work on 
Material Coming from Non- 
Union Shops? 


A recent decision of great interest to 
the trade which gives unions the right 
not only to call out their own men but 
also to induce workmen in other trades 
to leave work because non-union men are 
employed or non-union materials are used 
is the recent decision in the case of 
Bossett against Dhuy. 


Suit was brought by a manufacturer 
who employed non-union labor to enjoin 
officers and agents of the union from: 


1. Taking steps to compel the mem- 
bers to observe the rules of the union 
prohibiting them from working on ma- 
terials made in the manufacturer’s shops. 


2. Sending circulars to the manufac- 
turer’s prospective customers requesting 
them in making contracts to provide for 
the employ of union men and the use 
of union-made materials exclusively, with ~ 
the suggestion that in this way labor 
troubles would be avoided. 


3. Inducing workmen in other trades 
to quit work on any building because 
non-union men were there employed in 
installing materials coming from non- 
union shops. 


The New York courts held that the 
members of a carpenter’s union not only 
are privileged to refuse to work on ma- 
terials manufactured in non-union shops, 
but also have the right to send notices 
of their intention to do so to owners, 
architects, collectors and traders. The 
court therefore refused to grant the in- 
junction which the manufacturer asked 
for. 


Can an Architect File a Lien? 


The question of compensation is natur- 
ally just as interesting to an architect 
as to a man in any other line of business 
or profession. 


In New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota and Illinois it is well 
settled that when an architect directs and 
oversees the construction of a building 
in accord with the plans and specifica- 
tions he is entitled to a lien. 


If, on the other hand, he acts merely 
as an architect, he has no right to a 
mechanic’s lien, as that privilege is 
granted to him only when he performs 
the duties of a mechanic, foreman, in- 
spector or superintendent, and then his 
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lien is only for services in that particu- 
lar capacity. 

Except in the states where it is pro- 
vided by express statute that an archi- 
tect is to have a lien of his own, he is 
allowed no lien for simply preparing 
plans and specifications. 


If You Sign a Contract, Knowledge of 
Its Contents Is Supposed 


The Supreme Court of New Mexico 
held in a recent case that ordinarily it 
is the duty of every person who is able 
to read to read a contract before he 
signs his name to it. 

The court also decided that if a per- 
son cannot read it is just as much his 
duty to have the contract read and ex- 
plained to him. If, therefore, a person 
neglects to read or have a contract ex- 
plained to him he cannot deny it unless 
he can actually show that he was a vic- 
tim of fraud or deceit. 


How “Architecture” Is Legally Inter- 
preted 

From A. F., Bismarck, N. D.: I will 
thank your department for information 
on the following: 

First—What is the legal interpretation 
of the word “architecture”? 

Second—What is the usual business 
or commercial interpretation of the term 
“Practice of architecture” at the present 
age? 

Answer—An architect has been de- 
fined to be one who makes it his occu- 
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pation to form or devise plans and de- 
signs and to draw up specifications for 
buildings and structures and to super- 
intend their construction—Pepler vs. 
Lauer, 96 N. E. 346-251 Ill. 527. ; 


It has been also defined to mean one 
skilled in practical architecture, one 
whose profession is to devise plans or 
ornamentation of buildings or other 
structures or to direct their construction. 
—Young vs. Bohn, 141 Fed. 471. 


The word architecture has been defined 
as the art of building according to cer- 
tain determined rules.—Louisiana Mo- 
lasses Co. vs. La Sassler, 52 La. Ann. 
2070. 


Architecture according to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica is: 


“The art of building in such a way as 
to accord with principles determined, not 
merely by the ends the edifice is intended 
to serve, but by high considerations of 
beauty and harmony.” — Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. 2, 11th Ed., page 369. 

In the encyclopedia, pages 369 to 444 
are devoted to architecture, and are well 
worth reading. 


Is Contractor Liable for Work When 
Done in Accordance with Es- 
tablished Practice ? 


From W. G., New York—I have just 
been concerned in a case in New York 
City which I think will interest many 
builders. 


It was decided in a New York City court 
that where skylights were not detailed, 
varying from the standard construction, 
that the owner had no right to expect 


any other than those of typical and stand- 
ard construction. A verdict in full was 
awarded to the roofer who was the plain- 
tiff in the action. 


The roofer’s contract with the owner 
called for him to furnish for an agreed 
sum, among other items of roofing and 
sheet metal work, ten hipped skylights. 


All of the work was completed as 
agreed and part payment was made to 
the roofer on it—who heard no complaint 
from the owner and imagined his work 
to be entirely satisfactory. Not being 
in urgent need of money he did not en- 
deavor to collect the,amount of his con- 
tract in full. 


In the course of a few weeks severe 
snow and rainstorms occurred which the 
owner claimed damaged his property by 
reason of snow and rain blowing through 
the ridge ventilators which had openings 
of 2 in., and the size of which openings 
he thought were excessive. 

The owner sent for the roofer and 
requested him to close up the ventilator 
openings, which the roofer refused to do 
unless he were paid extra compensation. 


He, shortly after this, requested that 
the owner pay him the balance due him 
on his contract which the owner would 
not do, and the case was taken to court 
for a decision. 


On the day of the trial after every- 
body concerned had been heard the plain- 
tiff had an architect testify that the sky- 
lights as furnished were of typical stand- 
ard construction. The court held that 
where detail drawings were not furnished 
construction in accordance with ordinary 
usual practice was to be_ expected. 
Therefore verdict was awarded to the 
roofer. 


Efficiency in Construction and Arrange- 
ment of Basement—Part I 


if carried out will with very little 
expense place this sort of a place 
in a convenient and livable place. 


In these days of scientific housekeep- 
ing when the elimination of useless labor 
is secured through a common sense ar- 
rangement of the working plant it is 
high time to give careful attention to the 
possibilities of the cellar. 


A basement or cellar should be planned 
to extend under the entire house, as it 
is usually necessary to carry the founda- 
tion walls deep enough in the ground 
to secure footings below the frost line, 
and usually a foot or more is required 
for the basement. The cost will be very 
little more if the basement is placed 
under the entire house, and the result 
will be drier and healthier rooms above 
and more room and a better arrange- 
ment for basement. 


The basement should have a headroom 
of at least 7 ft. in the clear. This will 


Se of the following suggestions 


By Arthur Weindorf, Architect 


allow for sufficient room for the carry- 
ing of heating pipes, etc., and afford 
plenty of space so that it will not be 
necessary to dodge pipes, etc., every time 
one goes in the basement. See Fig. 1. 

The basement should be about 4 ft. 
6 in. below ground. This will allow for 
good size windows 2 ft. deep with a 6 in. 
sill, which makes the basement ceiling 
2 ft. 6 in. above the ground line. Of 
course, there are no set rules for this, 
and each builder must figure out dimen- 
sions himself, giving consideration to the 
fact that the basement windows should 
be of a good size so as to allow plenty 
of light and be so arranged that the 
basement can be properly ventilated. 

If it is necessary to carry the base- 
ment a greater distance below ground, 
the windows should be a little larger and 
area walls built around same, the areas 
being properly drained. 


Many basements that are poorly con- 
structed fill up with water during a 
rainy spell owing to the negligence of 
the contractor in not finding out the 
conditions of the soil or if basement will 
be below the water level in the locality 
in which building is being constructed, 
thereby causing a great deal of trouble 
and extra expense to the owner. 


If there is any danger of water get- 
ting through the foundation wall or 
basement floor it will be necessary to 
use a water-proofing mixture at this part 
of the work. If the walls are only water- 
proofed it may have a tendency to turn 
aside the water and pass it up through 
the basement floor unless the floor is also 
waterproofed. 


To make the outside of the foundation 
or basement walls damp-proof it will be 
necessary to waterproof it by using some 
well-known brand of waterproofing paint 
or compound. This material should be 
applied to the outside of the foundation 
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or basement wall, where it will insure a 
waterproof job. The floor can be water- 
proofed by laying concrete 2 or 3 in. 
thick, and upon this laying tar felt, 
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which should be mopped to the concrete 
work ‘with a waterproof compound, 
which latter is a tarry looking material. 
Upon this is laid 3 or 4 in. of concrete 
with a finished surface dressing on top. 

There are also many waterproof ce- 
ment mixtures on the market that have 
been used under unusual conditions to 
good advantage. 

Basement walls can, under ordinary 
conditions, be made damp and water- 
proof by providing a drain pipe around 
the outside of the foundation walls at 
the bottom. This drain pipe is known 
as “agricultural tile,” and is laid with a 
loose joint so that the surface drainage 
that runs down the outside of the build- 
ing sinks into this drain pipe and is 
carried away to the sewer or well, there- 
by preventing the water from entering 
the basement and causing trouble. 

Where solid basement walls are carried 
around under the outer edge of the porch 
it will not be necessary to carry porch 
walls down the full depth of the cellar. 
This space under a porch can be utilized 
for the storage of lumber, boxes, etc., 
by the leaving of an opening in the 
foundation wall between the underside of 
porch and basement and arranging same 
with doors so same can be closed off, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 

A plastered ceiling in the cellar is a 
great advantage, as it keeps the first 
floor of the house warmer and makes the 
cellar easier to keep clean. A brown 
coat of plaster answers the purpose, but 
the white finish does not add much more 
to the cost and is worth the difference 
many times in appearance and cleanli- 
ness. 

Plaster or wall boards are also a good 
material to use for this purpose and are 
easily applied. Care should be taken in 
sealing up all joints so as to protect the 
rooms above from dust, which will very 
easily find its way through the smallest 
opening. 

All timbers for partitions should be 
smooth and should be run vertical to pre- 
vent the collection of dust. Partitions 
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Fig. 1—Section 
Through Basement and 
Porch. The Space Under 
the Porch Can be Used 
for Storage Purposes 
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should be built up of matched timbers 
on both sides. 


The masonry walls should be neat and 
smooth as possible; this will not add 
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Fig. 2—How to Make a Dust- 
Proof Partition 


much to the cost and will be appreciated 
many a time. A foundation wall that is 


roughly constructed is detrimental to the 
mason who puts in this sort of a job, 
as it is the one part of the whole job 
that the owner constantly sees every 
time he goes into the basement. 


What 


Fig. 3—A Convenient System for the 
Storing of Ashes 


Fig. 4—A Crane Useful in Lifting 
Out Heavy Ash Barrels 
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collects more dust and is more difficult 
to keep clean than a rough basement 


, wall? 


The basement floor should be of con- 
erete and finished off smooth with ce- 
ment. This material will stand the best 
wear if properly applied. A number of 
floor drains should be set in floor so 
that the basement floor can be flushed 
from time to time and kept clean. 


The walls, ceiling and partitions of a 
basement should be painted. It is good 
policy to paint the cellar every four or 
five years so as to keep this part of the 
house in a healthful condition. A water- 
proof paint should be used, which will 
enable the owner to wash down walls 
with a hose in cleaning. There are many 
kinds of waterproof paints on the market 
for this kind of painting. 

The chimney should be constructed if 
possible near the center of the house. 
This arrangement will help to heat the 
rooms more efficiently and a better draft 
will be secured, also the location of the 
furnace will be central and its pipes will 
radiate equally in all directions. Flues 
should be of sufficient size to take care 
of furnace and lined with vitrified flue 
lining. 

The furnace room should be just large 
enough to allow for the shoveling of coal 
and the handling of ashes, no space being 
allowed to go to waste here. This room 
should be enclosed by a dust proof par- 
tition, which can be constructed of two 
thicknesses of wood sheathing with build- 
ing paper between, as shown in Fig. 2. 
Wall boards with a wooden cleat over 
joints will be found exceptionally good 
for this class of work. The boards in all 
cases should be tightly fitted to the ceil- 
ing. 

A sheet of asbestos or metal should be 
attached to the ceiling over the furnace. 


Fig. 5—Ash Barrels Can be Easily Han- 
dled on a Slide 


The coal and wood bins should be lo- 
cated near the heating apparatus, being 
located in one corner of the basement 
and having access to one window. The 
coal bin should also have dust proof par- 
titions and a small sliding door should be 
arranged for the removal of coal. The 
bin should also have a good size tight 
fitting door. 

The window to the coal bin or the coal 
chute should be located so that the coal 
wagon can be driven directly up to the 
chute for the unloading of coal. The 
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window frame and sash should be of iron 
and glazed with wire glass; this will be 
found more durable than the ordinary 
wooden coal windows. 


Taking care of the ashes should now be 
taken into consideration. Many owners 
take ashes from the furnace every day, 
sift same and carry them out, while 
others have a number of barrels for 
storing ashes in the basement and take 
them out at intervals. 


A convenient patented system for the 
storing of ashes is that known as the 
rotary ash receiver shown in Fig. 3, 
which is built into the basement floor 
under the heater, so as to catch the ashes 
that drop from the grate each day. When 
one can is full the receiver is rotated to 
bring an empty one under grate, and 
when all cans are full they are emptied. 
A plate covers the cans on the level of 
the floor-in front of the furnace. 


In Fig. 4 is shown a crane that can be 
constructed outside over basement door 
and with blocks and tackle will: be found 
very useful for lifting out the heavy 
barrels of ashes from the basement. 


The barrels can also be taken out on a 
slide as shown in Fig. 5. Barrels can be 
pulled up the slide, this is much easier 
than the lifting of the heavy barrels of 
ashes up the stairs. This slide can be 
constructed of 1% in. by 6 in. tongued 
and grooved boards and should be made 
just a trifle larger than the diameter of 
the barrel. The slide should be sup- 
ported by blocks that fit the riser and 
tread of the stairway, as shown in sketch. 
Slide can be removed from stairs when 
not in use. 

It will be found by examining the ashes 
after they are shaken out of the furnace 
that the ashes contain a great deal of 
good and partly burnt coal, and with a 
little extra trouble a great deal of this 
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Fig. 9—Handy Method of Keeping 
Shovel, Poker, etc., in Proper Places 


can be saved by the use of the built-in 
ash sifter, as shown at Fig. 6. The 
ashes are shoveled into the door shown 
at “A” and the ashes travel down the 
%-in. wire mesh, the fine ashes falling 
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through the mesh into compartment “B” 
and the cinders and coal continuing down 
wire mesh and going into compartment 
“C.” The door at one end of the sifter is 


Fig. 6—An Ash Sifter Will Save 
Money by Conserving Coal 


used to remove the ashes to the barrels 
and the door at the other end is used to 
remove the coal and cinders. The sifter 
should be tightly constructed so that the 
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Fig. 10—Keeping Dust Down 
by Sprinkling Ashes 


dust will not fly all over the basement. 


-The wire mesh should be stretched tightly 


so that all ashes and cinders will rool off. 
It is always a good method to sprinkle 
the ashes before they are put through the 
sifter, which prevents the dust from fly- 
ing all over. 

The kitchen range can be connected 
with an ash sifter as shown in Fig. 7. 


The ashes drop down the chute “A” that 
is connected to the ash pit of the kitchen 
range onto the 14-in. wire mesh, the fine 
ashes dropping through to compartment 
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Fig. T—A Convenient Ash Sifter for the 
Kitchen Range 


“B” and the coal and cinders going into 
compartment “C.” The door at one end 
is for the removal of ashes and a door 
at the other end for the removal of the 
coal and cinders and which can be taken 
care of in the basement, thus avoiding 
trouble and dust in the kitchen. These 
ash sifters can be built up out of tongued 
and grooved sheathing boards. 


Fig. 8 shows how the ashes from the 
living room fire place can be taken care 
of from the outside. The ashes are 
dropped through an iron door “A” in the 
floor of the hearth, the ashes passing in 
the compartment “B.” This arrangement 
is admirably adapted in connection with 
a living room fire place that is burning 
wood, as the wood ashes can be removed 
from the compartment “B” through the 
iron door “C.” The wood ashes can be 
used as a fertilizer. This arrangement 
will keep the dust out of the living room. 
The interior of this ash pit is to be fin- 
ished off with cement with a smooth sur- 
face. 


The shovel, poker, broom, etc., can 
each be kept in its proper place as shown 
in Fig. 9. A piece of timber about 1% 
in. in thickness by 4 in. or 6 in. in width 
and measured off to hold all the imple- 
ments that are used should be secured. 
This is cut with grooves, as shown in 
sketch, so that the implements will fit 
snugly in the grooves and hold in posi- 
tion. This arrangement can be attached 
to ceiling beams as shown, or fastened 
to wall. 

Fig. 10 shows how the dust can be kept 
down by the use of a sprinkler in the ash 
pit. A %-in. piece of wrought iron pipe 
should be bent around to fit the size of 
the ash pit. The pipe should then be 
drilled with 1/16-in. holes about one inch 
apart on the inside as shown in sketch. 
This pipe can be connected with the sup- 
ply pipe and a cock arranged just outside 
of the furnace so that same can be oper- 
ated when the ashes are to be sprinkled. 


(To be concluded) 


Karr Used to Get Sick and Lay. off Work Whenever 
There Was Any Hard Work to Be Done 


os SEE by the papers,” said Shorty, 


as the last piece of his pie dis- 
appeared from view, “that they 
are advertising for men in the 
shipyards. Pretty good wages, too; pat- 
ternmakers seven dollars a day. Wish 
I was a patternmaker, I could do with 
some of that seven-dollar stuff. Ill say 
I could.” 

“Well, why don’t you go after some of 
it then?” queried Scotty, winking at the 
kid. 

“Foolish question number so and so,” 
answered Shorty. “I don’t go after it 
because, as I’ve already explained, I’m 
not a patternmaker.” 

“T don’t see what that has to do with 
it,” grinned Scotty. “I notice the Old 
Man has you down on the payroll as a 
carpenter and if you didn’t tell him you 
was one, who did? J’ll swear it wasn’t 
me.” 


Shorty joined in the general laugh and 
then said cheerfully, “I see what you 
mean. That tongue of yours, Scotty, 
sounds like a runaway Ford. Some day, 
I’m afraid you’ll find it talking you into 
more trouble than it’ll be able to talk 
you out of.” 


“Yes,” admitted the other, “I know, 
but I’m pretty careful with it. I only 
say that sort of thing to three kinds of 
people; those I can lick, those I can run 
away from, and those who are too good- 
natured to resent it. I'll leave it to you 
to say which class you trot in.” 


“Let’s go back to the first subject,” ad- 
vised Bliss. “For my part, I don’t see 
any reason why Shorty, or any of the 
rest of you, shouldn’t apply for a job as 
patternmaker if you feel like it. Pat- 
ternmaking is no miracle-working trade. 
T’ve known a number of carpenters who 
turned patternmakers, but I’ve yet to 


hear of the first 
patternmaker who 
turned carpenter. I 
never had any lean- 
ing toward the busi- 
ness myself; too 
messy a job to suit 
me; always struck 
me as being more of 
a habit than a trade; 
gluing on little sticks 
of wood and chisel- 
ing them off again; 
working on a job the 
size of this nail keg for a week or more; 
none of it for mine, I like to see some 
result for my labor.”’* 


“<T have been young and now am 
old.’” quoth Old George. “I’ve had to 
change my mind many times about many 
things, but there’s one thing I don’t ex- 
pect to have to change and that is, the 
conviction that no one in the woodwork- 
ing trades, patternmaker or otherwise, 
gets a dollar until he has earned it. And 
I am prepared to argue that if there is 
anything in this  seven-dollars-a-day 
yarn, the men who get it have to do 


Some Echoes 


of the 
Noon Hour—lLX 


By Edward H. Crussell 


with all that said, I repeat, there’s noth- 
ing wonderful or miraculous about pat- 
ternmaking; if there was, half of the 
patternmakers I know wouldn’t be able 
to hold their jobs.” 


“Well! That’s certainly one way of 
judging the matter,” said the Kid, who 
had been an interested listener. “Where 
did you learn that system of logic, 
Bliss?” 

“I learned it many years ago,” was_ 
the reply, “from a young fellow not 
much older than you are. At the time 
we were both working in a construction 
gang and Dave (which was the young 
fellow’s name) was firing the boiler of 
the hoisting crane. 


“The engineer for the crane, a fellow 
whom we will call Karr, was an ig- 
norant, illiterate duffer, who had learned _ 
to run a hoisting engine by rule of 
thumb, and was at great and ostenta- 
tious pains to keep his knowledge secret. 
He naturally had an exaggerated idea 
of his own importance, and caused much 
trouble by pretending to be sick, and 
laying off whenever there was something 


At Lunch the Gang Kidded the Life out of Karr 


something more than stand around and 
look wise.” 


“When it comes to changing opinio~- 
and convictions,” said Bliss, “If I haven’t 
changed mine as often as you have, I 
expect it’s because I haven’t had as 
much time to do the changing in. But 


*I sincerely hope that no patternmaker 
among my readers will think that Bliss’ 
ideas on this subject must necessarily he the 
same aS mine. HE. H. C. 
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special for the crane to do. Being in a 
place where engineers were scarce, the 
foreman put up with this for a while, 
but one day, when the indisposition of 
the engineer was holding up ‘the en- 
tire gang, he said to Dave: ‘Here, 
you’ve been on that crane long enough 
to know something about it; take hold 
and see if you can’t handle it long 
enough to get these bents up!” 


“As I say, I was pretty young at the 
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time, and having been impressed by the 
attitude of the engineer, I expected to 
see Dave refuse, or at least, make some 
objection. But not a bit of it. He ‘took 
hold’ and got along fine. At noon we 
were all seated at the dining table, and 
in order to make things interesting for 
the engineer, who was seated with us, 
everybody made much of Dave, and com- 
plimented him upon his skill with the 
crane. You can imagine that the wit 
was more pungent than pointed, but Dave 
brought matters to a climax by blurting 
out: ‘Oh h—l! I knew there couldn’t 
be anything hard about running a crane 
or Karr couldn’t have done it.’ 


“The idea was new to me at that day, 
but many a time since when I’ve been 
in a tight place and had doubts of pull- 
ing through, I’ve thought of Dave’s 
words; have taken stock of those who 
were doing, or had already done, the 
same thing, and have said to myself, 
‘there can’t be anything to that, or Karr 
couldn’t have done it.’ 


“T don’t mean to suggest that a fel- 
low who had never heard of a pattern, 
or seen one made, could march in off- 
handed and hold such a job from the 
start, but I am satisfied that any skilled 
woodworker, who was really anxious to 
do his bit, either as patternmaker, ship- 
builder, airplane builder, or in any other 
line, could soon find some way of get- 
ting his wish gratified. All that he 
would need would be the nerve to apply 
for the job and the willingness to learn. 
I leave it to the boss here, to say if I 
am right or not.” 


The foreman shook his head deprecat- 
ingly. “Why bring me into it?” he 
asked: “You appear to me to be get- 
ting along alright by yourself. How- 
ever, while you get your second wind, 
I'll just say that I have read somewhere, 
that nerve is scarcer than brains. One 
of our steel magnates has been accused 
of saying, that he could buy brains, cou- 
pled with a college education, for forty 
dollars a month; but that the proper 
kind of nerve could not be bought for any 
money. In my experience, I’ve found 
the chief trouble to be, that nerve and 
brains too seldom go together. The fel- 
low who knows how, is afraid to tackle 
the job, and the one with nerve enough 
to attempt it, doesn’t know how to do 
it. 

“T might also say, that willingness and 
industry are two qualities that are often 
accepted by executives in lieu of special 
skill. In competition with the skilled 
workman who is indifferent, or indis- 
posed, the unskillful but willing work- 
man will win out, eight times out of ten. 
Bliss’ story is a good illustration of this, 
and we can easily imagine that if the 
foreman of that gang had suddenly been 
called upon to discharge either Dave or 
the engineer, he would have kept that 
man who had helped him out by show- 
ing willingness. Perhaps Bliss has 
something to add to his tale that might 
enlighten us upon this point. How about 
it, Bliss? How did the matter turn 
out? Did Dave get the other fellow’s 
job?” 


“Well, no,” was the reply. “It didn’t 
turn out just that way. The work we 
were engaged upon was the building of 
a set of coal elevators, used for unload- 
ing coal from barges, and when we had 
them finished Dave applied for and se- 
cured a job as hoisting engineer on one 
of them. Karr was offered a job also, 
but didn’t have nerve enough to attempt 
the new line of work. The last I heard 
of Dave, which was some three years 
later, he was superintendent of the en- 
tire works, and had patented some im- 
provement in the machinery that was 
bringing him in a snug royalty. Of 
course that took him out of my class and 
I lost track of him.” 

“T remember another incident, illus- 
trative of what willingness will do for 
a fellow,” said the foreman, as Bliss con- 
cluded his remarks. “Some years ago I 
had charge of a job out in the country. 
There was only a little concrete work 
to do on the job and rather than let a 
sub-contract, the boss decided we would 
do it ourselves. One night, just as we 
were about to quit, a young fellow struck 
me for a job. ‘What can you do?’ I 
asked. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I’m a carpet- 
layer by trade, but I’m dead broke and 
got to have a job. I’m willing ta do 
anything.’ 

“<Hver mix any concrete?’ 

—“Nowmbutmumewilling to try. I'll 
never be able to learn how any younger.’ 

“All right,’ said I, ‘show up here in 
the morning.’ 

“He showed up in the morning, and 
a poorer exhibition of shoveling I never 
want to see. I found out later that up 
to that time he had never done any- 
thing harder than clerk in his father’s 
drygoods store. At the time he told 
me this he also naively explained, that 
he knew, if he said he was a drygoods 
clerk, I wouldn’t give him a job, and as 
he knew a little about carpets, he had 
taken the easy chance that I didn’t have 
any to lay and wouldn’t find out the 
difference, so said he was a carpetlayer. 

“Well, any of you that have tried it, 
know that mixing concrete is no sort of 
a snap, even for those whose muscles 
have been toughened by some other form 
of manual labor, and you can imagine 
what it was like to a fellow who had 
spent all his days behind a counter. Yet 
he never weakened for a moment. Long 
before the end of the day his hands were 
full of blisters and it must have been 
agony for him to pick up his shovel. 
Yet he always picked it up, and didn’t 
try any of the old time-wasting tricks, 
such as going away every five minutes 
to get a drink, and others that I know 
of and you can guess. However, there 
is little room for sentiment in business, 
and while I couldn’t help admiring his 
gameness, I’ve always figured that it’s 
no part of a foreman’s business to be 
charitable with the boss’ money, and as, 
with all his efforts, he was not deliver- 
ing the goods, I had decided that at the 
close of the day I must let him go. The 
end of the day came along in due course, 
the last batch was mixed, and the boys 
were picking up their belongings prepar- 


ing to departure, when I decided to have 
the mixing board moved to avoid the 
danger of some passerby falling over it. 
The new man was farther from the 
board than any of the others and was 
half in and half out of his coat; he had 
probably just finished the most strenu- 
ous and painful day of his entire exist- 
ence and must have been thanking 
Heaven that it was over; yet with all 
this, he was the first man to get hold 
of the board, and I at once decided that 


The Chap Had Never Done Any- 
thing Harder Than Clerk in a Store 


sentiment or no sentiment, he had the 
right stuff in him and was too good a 
man to let go. 

“T don’t think I’d make a good fore- 
man——” blurted out the Kid, and then 
paused awkwardly. 


“T know, Kid,” smiled the foreman. 
“It does sound hard-hearted, but to be 
just, a foreman has to walk the line ex- 
actly that close. He dare not let his 
feelings permit him to play any favor- 
ites. If he does, not only is he cheating 
the boss who pays the wages, but also 
the other men who are compelled to do 
a full day’s work for the same wages 
the favored one is getting.” 

“Yes,” broke in Scotty, “the foreman 
has to be like old Johnnie Walker’s gate- 
post, so plumb that he leans over back- 
ward. But there should be something 
more to your story, boss. What eventu- 
ally became of the fellow? Did he turn 
out as well as his first day would lead 
us to suppose?” 

“My story,” said the foreman, looking 
at his watch, “ends something like the 
one Bliss told us of. The young fellow had 
had a foolish falling out with his dad 
and had left home in a huff. When I 
found this out I induced him, after much 
argument, to act the part of the prodi- 
gal son. We corresponded for a while, 
but eventually I lost track of him.” 

“Don’t forget what I told you,” said 
Bliss, as they started for their respec- 
tive places; “and don’t let a lack of 
nerve prevent you signing on as a ship- 
yard volunteer. Myself, I’ve already 
signed.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Attractive Architecture 


TTRACTIVE architecture in any 

business building constitutes a 

feature of decided value to the 

owner when he offers the space 
in the structure to tenants catering to a 
high class clientele, and who realize the 
psychological advantages resulting from 
good architecture. 

Especially is this true with a firm en- 
gaged in the real estate business, as are 
several of the firms located in this build- 
ing. The person who desires to rent or 
buy a residence naturally wishes to secure 
good construction, convenient arrange- 
ment and architectural excellence, He will 
more confidently enter a real estate office 
which breathes forth these features, for 
he instinctively feels a very real rela- 
tionship between the building occupied 
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by the broker and the houses which the 
broker has to offer. This is true in all 
lines of business, but the firms who must 
capitalize the psychological leanings of 
their clients are better capable of realiz- 
ing this fact than are those engaged in 
more prosaic trades. 


The building forming the basis of the 
present article gives this impression of 
solid _ substantiality—an impression 
whose psychological value is evidenced 
by the class of tenants renting the va- 
rious parts of the structure, all of whom 
must necessarily benefit from the value 
of first impressions. 

The combination of white pine painted 
white, gray brick and limestone sills and 
lintels of the second story windows form 
a color and material combination which 
is decidedly attractive. 


Three square white 
simply panelled, together with the brick 
walls at the sides of the building, con- 
stitute the apparent supporting mem- 
bers. The end brick walls or piers each 
have three horizontal bands of gray col- 
ored brick, which relieve their plainness. 
Above each of the three windows on the 
main story, which are spanned by steel 
beams, are placed well proportioned ven- 
tilating transoms, which help remove the 
heated air at the ceiling level of the of- 
fices and also give added light to the 
interior. Below each main window a 
course of three panels gives a sense of 
individuality to each window, which adds 
largely to the attractive appearance of 
the design. One of the panels below 
each window is of frosted glass, which 
admits light to that part of the cellar 
immediately below. 


pine columns, 


Each window is provided with a show 
space having a parquet floor, and is semi- 
divided from the office at the back by a 
low panelled oak partition, thus giving a 
personal touch to-the window. 


At the left of the building is the main 


The Office Designated as “O” 
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entrance, which leads to the offices at its 
immediate left and right and also to the 
rooms upstairs. The door at the right 
of the building leads only to the par- 
ticular office into which it opens. 

Above the main show windows is a 
sheet metal cornice whose well propor- 
tioned dentil course and molding form 
the finishing touch to the main story. 

The upper story is provided with a 
triple window at each end, each side- 
light being hinged at the stile. The cen- 
tral light is centrally pivoted, as its large 
size would not permit of its being easily 
hinged, as are the others. The window 
in the center of the building is also 
pivoted in the center. 

The prominent feature of these win- 
dows is the arrangement of the lintels. 
The keystone of each flat arch is wedge- 
shaped and is carried well up above the 
‘arch. At the side the stone springers 
are carried a short ways down the side 
of the opening. 

The crown molding of the main cor- 
nice is similar to that of the lower story 
cornice, its distinguishing characteristic 
being a modillion course below which is 
a modillion mold and a dentil course, 
these dentils being larger than those in 
the lower story cornice. A simple panel 
and foot molding complete the cornice. 
A comparison of the lower and upper 
story cornices will show how similar they 
are and yet how the main features are 
contrasted in a manner which brings a 
pleasing variety to the several details. 

The floor of the vestibule and lower 
floor corridor is of buff colored Asbesto- 
lith composition. 


The Private Office Communicating With Office “O”’ 


The office at the center of the build- 
ing has its walls panelled 7 ft. high with 
oak, the panel spaces being of colored 
plaster. Above the panelling is the usual 
three coat white plaster. The floors 
throughout are of oak and are double, 
building paper being laid between the 
rough and finished floors. In back of 
this office is a private office, the trim of 
which is oak finished silver gray. 

Each of the other main offices is pan- 
elled in a similar manner. A metal ceil- 
ing is used in one of these offices. 

Two offices are placed in the back of 
the building, one of them being occupied 
by the architect who designed this struc- 
ture. 


The Second Floor Hall, Looking From the Head of the Stairs 


The stairs have oak treads, oak newels, 
handrails finished in silver gray, and oak 
balusters finished in silver gray. 

Doors and windows are of cypress. 
The entrance doors are of white pine and 
are provided with brass kick plates. 

The offices on the second floor open 
from a central hall lighted from above 
by a skylight, and the trim here as well 
as in the lower hall is of oak finished 
in silver gray. Doors with frosted glass 
panels leading to the offices also form a 
means of providing light to the hallway. 
Ventilating transoms are placed above 
each door. 

The rear of the second floor is devoted 
to the janitor’s quarters. 

“The roof is of slag. 

The building is a remodeling job, it 
having originally been used as a billiard 
and pool parlor. The remodeling was 
done in accordance with plans prepared 
by Henri Vallet, architect, 11-13 North 
Avenue, for James D. McCann, 11-13 
North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Office Located at the Left Hand Side of 

the Rear of the First Floor. Occupied 

by the Architect Who Designed the 
Structure 
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Detail of Private Office. 
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Elevation of Paneling in One of the 
Offices. Scale 3/16” =1 ft. 
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Cross Section of 
Handrail 


Making the Hanging Scaffold; Its Advantages 


LMOST without exception those car- 
A penters who have taken the trouble 

to provide themselves with an ample 
number of hanging scaffolds have 
reason to feel satisfied with them- 
selves, for the advantages of such 
scaffolds are numerous. For one 
thing—and a very important thing 
nowadays—there is some saving of 
material. In the building of tem- 
porary scaffolds there is invariably 
the loss of material through break- 
ing, splintering and the careless 
driving of nails. Then again the 
amount of labor involved in erecting and 
demolishing temporary scaffolds is con- 
siderable. The hanging scaffold, owing 
to the ease with which it is put into 
place, saves all this, and indirectly pays 
for itself many times over. 


Hanging scaffolds are conveniently 
made of 2-in. by 4-in. scantling, with 
brace material of 1-in. by 6-in. sheeting. 
Each scaffold so made requires two 2-in. 
by 4-in. pieces 4 ft. long, two 1-in. by 
6-in. pieces 3 ft. long, and two 1-in. by 
6-in. pieces 51% ft. long. These are as- 
sembled as shown in the figure. In addi- 
tion there must be provided for each 
truss two bolt guards for attaching the 
scaffold to the side of the building. The 
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DOTTED LINE 
SHOWS HOW 
BOLTS ARE 


The figure, no doubt, is perfectly ex- 
planatory of the structure of the scaf- 
fold. The iron bolt guards are so ar- 
ranged that they may be clamped to the 
studding, thus giving a very large 
measure of security. If due care is 
taken to have these guards of ample 
length they may be accommodated to 
either 4-in. or 6-in. studding. They 
may safely be made of rod iron % 
in. in diameter. 


eae In placing the scaffolding holes 

are bored through the sheeting at 

proper places to receive the bolt 

guards. The U-end of the latter 

are made to grip the studding 

tightly while the other end is 

Construction passed through holes in the ver- 

of a | egy Bete nei tical piece of the scaffolding. When 

Practical y the nut is tightened the scaffold is 

Type of / drawn tightly to the walls of the 

Hanging building. It is then in the proper posi- 

Scaffold / tion to receive its load. 

is Here ae ee 
Shown / yETS 


local blacksmith can easily fashion these 
guards. The expense for each ought not 
exceed 25 cents. For the entire scaffold 
the material, even at the present high 
prices, will scarcely exceed $1.50 each. 


Weights of Roofing 


Slate weighs from 650 to 800 lb. per 
100 sq. ft., tile between 950 and 1200 lb. 
per 100 sq. ft., and asphalt shingles aver- 
age 220 lb. per 100 sq. ft., which is about 
the same weight as the equivalent in 
wood shingles. Prepared roofing in rolls 
varies from 35 to 100 lb. 
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How to Build and Fireproof with 
Hollow Tile—I 


Approved Practice That 
Can Be Safely Followed by 
Architects and Builders 


dent felt the growing importance of 

his knowledge and began to put on 

airs, the Professor had a way of 
bringing him back to earth with the 
simple question, “What is the rule in 
Shelley’s Case?” 


In like manner, if you want to start 
something among a lot of contractors 
and builders, just ask them what are the 
four modern essentials of a building. 


Opinions will differ, of course, accord- 
ing to the perspective of the person; but 
if I were’to lay them down in the order 
of their importance, I would say: 
strength; safety from fire; lightness of 
construction, and conservation of space 
by the use of thin walls. 

As the last shall be first, so the first 
shall be last; and we will consider the 
four essentials in the reverse order of 
their enumeration. 

The thickness of the walls of a build- 
ing is the last essential enumerated, and 
apparently the least in importance; yet 


1: the study of law, whenever a stu- 


Fig. 2—Dimensions of a Type of Hollow 
Tile Block 


it has not only influenced but actually 
revolutionized the other three. 

When cities were small and land was 
cheap, architects built massively, and 
walls of tall buildings were sometimes 
several feet thick. As cities grew in 


Fig. 1—A Type of Hollow Tile Block 
By J. J. Cosgrove 


size, however, and city property sold by 
the square foot instead of the acre, it 
became necessary to make every square 
foot of surface pay in rentals, and not 
only on one floor but on many. 


But the taller the buildings, under the 
old order, the thicker the walls had to 
be to support them, and thus much of 
the building plot was taken up with ma- 
sonry walls. This defeated to a great 
extent the object of building tall struc- 
tures, so architects and engineers com- 
menced looking around for a new type 
of construction which would combine all 
of the strength of solid masonry, or as 
much of it as was needed, with light 
floors, thin walls, and a skeleton that 
could be carried to great heights. 


This brought into being the steel 
frame building, and, as strength, safety 
and lightness were necessary elements in 
this type of construction, brought about 
the evolution of hollow tile building 
blocks. 


And it is the evolution of hollow-tile 
blocks that will be treated in this series— 
hollow tile in all its phases from its 
structure to its cost. Heretofore hollow 
tile construction has been handled to a 
large extent by specialists in that type of 
construction. Now, however, the demand 
for the material is becoming so géneral 
that contractors in remote regions must 
be able to estimate the cost profitably and 
handle the material economically. 


Hollow-tile blocks are used in two en- 
tirely different capacities; these are 
structural and fireproofing. Of course as 
a structural material the blocks are fire- 
proof, but that is incidental to their na- 
ture. When used for fireproofing it is 
NOT used structurally but to protect 
less refractory materials. 


These two functions of hollow tile 
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The First Article of a 
Series Dealing with This 
Very Important Subject 


blocks will be separately treated, but we 
will first take up consideration of the 
blocks for purely building or structural 
purposes. 


There are two distinct types of build- 
ing blocks used for the bearing walls and 
partitions of all kinds of buildings from 
residences to hotels, factories and busi- 
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Fig. 3—This Type Fig. 4—A Good 
of Hollow Tile Type of Block 
Block Does Not Affording Ade- 
Have a Firm quate Bearing 
Bearing Surface — 


ness structures in general. The first of 
these types is shown in Fig. 1. The 
second in Fig. 2. Both of these types 
have given perfect satisfaction in prac- 
tice, and both are well worthy of a bet- 
ter acquaintance. It is not the block 
alone, however, we must get on speaking 
terms with, but we must know it in re- 
lation to the building when laid up in a 
wall. 


The first impression made on a builder 
when he has little or no experience of 
hollow tile construction is that the hol- 
low blocks are lacking in strength. That 
on account of their lack of solidity they 
are frail and will crush like an egg shell. 
Let us see how that proves out in prac- 
tice, and in test. 


It might be well to point out in pass- 
ing that hollow tile building blocks of 
the type, Fig. 1, are to be set on end; 
they are not intended to be set on side 
or edge, and will crush under one half 
their load when laid that way. For bear- 
ing walls, then, always set this type of 
hollow block on end. A tile block set this 
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way will sustain a load of over 160,000 
lb., or 80 short tons, without failing. In 
other words it is safe to assume that 
hollow tile building blocks set on end will 
not crush under a load one ton per 
square inch of material actually bearing 
the load. 


So much for the strength of the in- 
dividual tile; but hollow-tile blocks are 
not used individually. It is the strength 


Fig. 5—Interlocking Hollow Tile Laid in 
the Wall 


of the structure when laid in a wall that 
the architect and builder are interested 
in. 


It may be stated, then, that it is good 
practice to limit the height of hollow tile 
bearing walls to fifteen times the thick- 
ness of the blocks. According to that 
formula, the maximum height of bear- 
ing wall of 4-in. hollow tile would be 
15 & 4 = 60 in.; of an 8-in. hollow tile 
Wwallelbe>e Ss == 120 in. or 10 ft. Then, 
the total allowable weight a 4-in. bear- 
ing wall will carry should not exceed 200 
lb. per square inch of material in its 
cross section, and this weight should in- 
clude the weight of the wall itself. As 
there are approximately 39 sq. in. of 
area under compression in a 4-in. wall, 
this gives a permissible load on a 4-in. 
hollow tile bearing wall 5 ft. high of 
7800 lb. per lineal foot. A hollow tile 
bearing wall built of 8-in. blocks has a 
higher permissible load per square inch 
of cross section. An 8-in. wall of height 
not greater than fifteen times this thick- 
ness of the block will safely bear a load 
of 400 lb. per square inch of tile section. 


As the strength of a tile wall depends 
on the number of square inches in each 


block that have a bearing surface, it is - 


important to so bed each block in mortar 
that the shell and webs will all bear 
equally. It might be well to add in 
passing that the outside walls of a hol- 
low tile block are known as the shell, 
and the cross partitions as the webs. 


Equally important is it to have some 
surface for all the four sides of the shell 
and the webs to bear upon. By reference 
to Fig. 3, however, it will be seen that 
when laid in a wall, the end shells of the 
two adjacent blocks lack firm bearings. 
The cross partitions in the tile are ap- 
proximately the same width as a ver- 
tical mortar joint, so that the mortar 


alone has a firm bearing while the end 
shells have bearings only where they 
cross webs. 


To correct that seeming weakness in 
hollow tile construction, tile manufac- 
turers make blocks, Fig. 4, with double 
cross webs at the center spaced about 
one inch apart. When these are laid in 
a wall, web and shell of all blocks have 
firm bearings throughout almost their 
entire cross section. The value of this 
additional cross partition or web will be 
realized when it is known that a wall 
built of these blocks is approximately 
2% times stronger than one built from 
ordinary blocks. However, the difference 
is more fancied than real so far as ordi- 
nary construction is concerned, for the 
single web blocks have so much strength 
to spare that a wall built of them if 
properly proportioned is never taxed to 
anything like its limit, but usually pos- 
sesses a factor of safety of about eight. 

It is well to know the different types 
of blocks that can be had, however, what 
they will stand, whether there is danger 
of them collapsing under the conditions 
used, and what blocks will give greater 
strength if a stronger bearing wall is 
needed. 

The interlocking tile, previously men- 
tioned, is laid on its side instead of end, 
yet possesses as much strength as the 
end-construction tile. This is due to the 
fact, as may be seen in Fig. 5, that when 
laid in a wall the shells and webs are all 
in line, one above another, so they are 
all bearing surfaces. The strength of the 
individual blocks is thus maintained, and 
is not reduced or weakened when laid in 
a wall. Numerous large buildings many 
stories in height have been built of these 
tile. 


The peculiarity of hollow tile building 
blocks over bricks lies in the fact that 
special blocks are provided for water 
tables, belt courses, door openings, win- 
dow jambs, sills, lintels, corners and 
caps. These special blocks, in turn, while 
they are the same in a general way for 
ordinary hollow tile and _ interlocking 
tile, yet differ in detail, so it will be 


necessary to consider them separately 
and in connection with the blocks with 
which they are to be used. 


Before taking up the subject of details, 
however, it will be well here to point out 
the fact that hollow tile blocks are made 
in three qualities known respectively as 
dense, porous, and semi-porous. 


Dense hollow tile has a dense texture 
or body and possesses a low degree of 
absorption. It is not materially affected 
by exposure to the elements, and having 
a big degree of resistance to crushing is 
a good material where heavy loads must 
be carried. Porous hollow tile are made 
by mixing sawdust with the plastic clay. 
The sawdust is destroyed by the intense 
heat of the kiln, leaving the finished 
product full of little cells like those of a 
sponge. 

Semi-porous hollow tile are made by 
mixing a certain percentage of finely 
pulverized coal with the plastic clay. 
This coal burns out during the process 
of firing. leaving the blocks of a porous 
texture just the same as when sawdust 
is used. 


We will have more to do with porous 
and semi-porous tile in connection with 
the subject of fireproofing. Owing to the 
cells they contain, they will absorb a 
large amount of water so are not suit- 
able for exposed places, particularly in 
cold climates, as the alternate wetting 
and freezing would soon destroy the 
material. These grades are at their best 
when used for the interior of buildings. 
Owing to a certain flexibility which they 
possess, they will not fail, even under 
severe abuse. Semi-porous and porous 
tile will not crack or break from un- 
equal heating, or from being suddenly 
drenched with cold water when in a 
heated condition. Owing to their porous 
texture, nails and screws can be driven 
into them so that they are very suitable 
materials for interior partitions as trim 
can be nailed or otherwise fastened 
direct to the tiling. Then, too, they are 
easily worked and can be cut with an 
ordinary carpenter’s saw or other edge 


tool. (To Be Continued) 


A Combined Fence Post and Mail Box 


of concrete and is solid. It is aboutfive 

feet in height, two and a half feet in 
diameter at the base and two feet at the 
top. During the construction work an 
opening a foot in height and eight 
inches in width was left a short distance 
from the top of the post, this extending 
entirely through the concrete work. The 
mail may be placed within the “box” by 
the postman from the front sidewalk and 
removed by the owner of the place with- 
out his having to leave the yard. The 
pier serves also as a post to which one 
side of the ornamental gate is hung. 
As have all of the other similar posts 
around the property, this pier has been 
given an uneven “plaster” finish. 


[tee unique feature is made entirely 


By Albert Marple 
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Construction of Substantial Form for Concrete 


Curb and Gutter 


HERE considerable concrete 

curb and gutter work is to be 

done, a form that is lasting and 

convenient will prove an asset 
of economical value. The form shown in 
the accompanying illustration is of such 
substantial nature as to readily permit 
of its being used over and over again. 


The sides of the form are built of 2 in. 
planks. The lower or street plank is 9 
in. wide and the curb or sidewalk side is 
15 in. wide. A center timber is shaped to 
conform with, the desired shape of the 
gutter. These timbers are faced with 
sheet iron, which gives a smooth surface 
to the concrete and adds durability to the 
form. The plank and central timber are 
bolted to cast iron frames spaced 5 ft. 
on centers. The frames are flanged so 
as to be readily bolted to the wooden 
members. The planks forming the side 
of the form have a slight batter so that 
the forms can readily be taken up from 
the concrete. 


Each form is 10 ft. long, so that three 
east iron frames are required. 


By Ernest Drah 


The concrete is placed into the forms 
at either side of the central timber, being 


well tamped. If a wet mix is used and 
there is a tendency for the concrete to 


flow out through the lower or street side 
of the forms, a board can be placed the 
length of this side of the form, thus 
effectually preventing oozing out of the 
concrete. The street side of the forms is 
fastened with iron spikes driven into the 
ground and spaced about 4 ft. apart. 
These spikes prevent the possibility of 
the form moving while the concrete is 
being stamped. 

The holes in the cast iron frames per- 
mit of ease in handling the form. 

When the form is lifted up, the con- 
erete can be trowelled to removed any 
roughness that may be present. The 
curb and gutter may be finished with 
either neat cement mortar or with a 1:2 
mix of mortar. This smoothing or finish- 
ing can be done rapidly as it requires no 
special skill. 

Several forms can be used, which per- 
mit working straight ahead until the 
first section laid has set enough for the 
form to be lifted and this form is then 
taken to the continuation of the gutter. 
Thus no time need be lost. 


Fig. 1—Two 
Methods of 
Installing 
Ventilating 
System 


ONTRACTORS who are consider- 

ing the erection of concrete dairy 

barns often hear advanced the ob- 

jection that concrete buildings are 
damp and that moisture is found on the 
inside surfaces of the walls. 


This trouble in a concrete (or any 
masonry) barn is due to lack of ventila- 
tion and is not caused by moisture pene- 
trating from the outside. The amount 
of moisture exhaled by a cow or horse is 
very large and when a considerable num- 
ber of animals are confined in one room, 
the aggregate amount of moisture is 
astonishing. 


This exhaled moisture, when not re- 
moved by a ventilating system, condenses 
into water when it comes in contact with 
the cool walls of the barn. Since this 
condensation is not apparent in a wood 
barn, the owner is blissfully unaware 
that ventilation, by the removal of moist 
foul air, would add materially to the 
health of his cattle. 


System of Ventilation 
for Concrete 


Barns 


Probably the most generally used sys- 
tem of ventilation for barns is that origi- 
nated by Prof. F. H. King, Madison, Wis. 
This is well adapted to concrete barns 
and gives excellent results. 


An examination of Figs. 1 and 2 will 
show the location of these air passages. 
It will be apparent that the fresh air 
enters the barn near the level of the ceil- 
ing, thus having an opportunity to be- 
come warmed before being breathed by 
the animals. The exhaled moist air laden 
with CO, is conducted out through open- 
ings situated near the floor level. 


By having the inlet and outlet openings 
at different levels draughts are avoided 
and fresh air is distributed uniformly. 


It has been found that the amount of 
air required by animals is as follows: 
Horses, 70 cu. ft. per min. for each one; 
cows, 60 cu. ft., and sheep, 15 cu. ft. Air 
passes through the ducts at a velocity of 
300 ft. per min. By using these figures 
the size of the duct can readily be deter- 
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Fig. 2—How 
the Ventilating 
System Can 
Be Used on a 
Concrete Barn 


mined. For example: The barn is to have 
space for 10 horses and 70 cows: 


10° 70 cu. ft.= 700 cus ft of air 
70 X 60 cu. ft.= 4,200 cu. ft. of air 


TOCALS o.aeetrs 4,900 cu. ft. of air 
The total area of inlet air passages = 
4,900 
—— = 16 sq. ft. 
300 


Hence, there should be provided eight 
inlet ducts 1 ft. x 2 ft. and the same num- 
ber and size of outlet passages. A less 
number of each may be provided by en- 
larging the size, but it is not best to 
make them too few, since the distribution 
of air would not be so nearly uniform. 


In concrete barns the ducts may be 
conveniently located in the walls by using 
sheet iron flues or chimney flue tile, and 
casting the concrete around them. The 
inside of the air passage should be as 
smooth as possible, in order to prevent 
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the accumulation of dust and to make 
easy the passage of air. 

Another method of constructing these 
passages is to use stucco on wood or 
metal lath. In this case the inside is 
lined with sheet metal, nailed to the up- 
right wooden studs and the stucco applied 
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on the lath nailed to the outside faces of 
the studs. 

For regulating the amount of air, slid- 
ing wooden shutters pass over the duct 
openings. With ventilating systems it is 
sometimes necessary to supply artificial 
heat to the barn. This may seem an un- 


necessary expense, but the slight added 
cost is more than compensated for by the 
improved health of the animals when 
supplied with pure air at an even tem- 
perature. The heat maintained need not 
be high—never over 55 deg. F.—Alpha 
Aids. 


How to Build a Dry Cellar 


water for some time last spring, 
but were entirely dry. 


My method is to lay two-cell building 
tile 5 in. x 8 in., set up edgeways around 
the outside of footing, making them the 
form and a part of the footing, and giv- 
ing plenty of fall into the top of sewer, 
which should be at least 2 in. below the 
bottom of the footing. 


I use these instead of round drain tile, 
first, because they make a better foot- 
ing, and, second, because they have two 
openings to make drainage doubly sure. 

A great deal of time and extra ex- 
pense is wasted in building forms for 
the common house cellar. I have found 
that one can use the lumber intended 
for the roof for the forms with very 
little waste. 

I line up the cellar and see that it is 
dug square and true. 
clay, so we do not have to double form, 
but use the bank for one side. If the 
building is heavy enough to require 


WO houses that I built cellars for 
last year were surrounded by 


A New Fireplace Feature 


HE double fireplace is probably the 

latest feature to make its appear- 

ance in Southern California. In 
that section novel forms of chimneys, 
pillars, etc., have made their appearance 
in the past, but this new idea is consid- 
ered the “limit.” 

This feature is constructed so that 
there is a fireplace on both sides of the 
chimney, both inside and outside of the 
home, these being identical with the ex- 
ception of the outside fireplace being 
left rough, while the one inside the home 
is finished to harmonize with its sur- 
roundings. This novel feature enables 
the home owner to enjoy the log fire 
within the home on cold winter evenings. 
On the other hand, when the days get 


warmer and the open air of the balmy . 


evenings is appealing, the fire may be 


Our soil is all. 


By W. N. Hathaway 


more than a 14-in. or 16-in. footing. I 
dig out for the base and lay the square 
tile as mentioned and place concrete for 
footing. 

For a cottage or light houses I lay 
down studs on the cellar bottom about 
2 ft. apart, and board one entire side 
on the ground, placing a l-in. piece 
under studding for a sill, then raise 
this form and set it about 3 in. above 
the cellar bottom. I place a joist or any 
heavy lumber around the cellar against 
the forms; I stake it down well about 
every 4 ft.; this will allow the concrete 
to run under the forms and make a 
footing. 

Now for center bracing—and this is 
very important—use joist edgeways all 
around the building, about ground level, 
and brace well with joists if you have 
them. Stake well. 


in California 


By Albert Marple 


started in the outdoor fireplace, about the 
front of which the chairs or benches may 
be arranged. 


If there is a cistern in one corner, 
build the inside form first and put some 
brick next to the ground for spreaders, 
and brace well, so as not to use wire 
ties. I used to use wire ties and they 
made more or less trouble from leaking. 
Raise the center form and let the con- 
crete run under for the bottom. After 
forms are removed, place a top coat on 
cistern bottom, and waterproof at once. 
Use 6d. or 7d. nails, and as few as 
will do. 


To finish outside above ground I earth- 
fill to the ground level, if high walls 
are required, but if block are used above 
grade place forms level at each corner 
and line up with nails every two or three 
feet, set in inside form. To fill the 
forms have gravel near one end of the 
job, so the mixer will just go between 
it and the wall, and place as much as 
you can at that place, then move to the 
next corner, and fill as much as _ pos- 
sible, after which use wheelbarrows. 
When circumstances permit I run the 
cellar floor as soon as forms are out.— 
Concrete. 


Introduced 


This unique double chimney idea orig- 
inated with some of the mountain cabin 
owners who own summer homes in the 
Arroyo Seco, located just west of Pasa- 
dena. Since the first of these features 
made its appearance several months ago, 
the idea has taken like “wildfire,” and 
already a number of additional ones 
have been constructed. This canyon, 
however, could not hold this original and 
valuable idea, this being shown by the 
fact that quite recently a resident of 
Santa Monica included one of these 
“double” features in the construction of 
his city residence. 

While this feature is double, the fire- 
places are at the same time separate. 
That is, each has its separate flue and 
firebox, there being a partition varying 
in thickness between the two fireplaces. 


Keeping Reinforcing Bars in Position 
While Concreting 


Some Practical Hints on Getting the Most Strength 


Out of the Reinforcement 


structures is the holding of the 

reinforcement in the proper posi- 
tion while the concrete is being placed 
so as to insure a finished structure in ac- 
cordance with the design. The concrete 
members are carefully computed with 
the steel definitely located, but unless 
the bars occupy that position in the fin- 
ished structure, the strength of the same 
will be a doubtful quantity. The labors 
of the best designer and detailer can be 
easily set at naught by the carelessness 
of those in charge of the construction 
while placing steel and concrete. 


Such facts as these must be taken into 
account by the designer, and provision 
should be made as far as possible to 
make the design “fool-proof.” 
course, impossible to make anything that 
will pass this “acid test,” but many times 
notes and suggestions regarding con- 
struction, placed on drawings, even 
though they appear unnecessary, aid the 
inspector and constructor in obtaining a 
more nearly correct finished product. 


Very often much time is spent in care- 
fully designing and detailing the rein- 
forcement for a building or other struc- 
ture, and the all-important matter of get- 
ting and keeping the steel in correct 
position is disposed of by a simple note 
such as the following: “All reinforce- 
ment to be bent and placed, as shown on 


MATTER which is too often 
A slighted in reinforced concrete 


Tt is,oty 


By A. M. Wolf, C. E. 


plans, and to be securely fastened or 
tied with wire ties to prevent displace- 
ment during the pouring of concrete and 
to insure proper position of reinforce- 
ment in the finished structure.” 


In such cases, it is left entirely to the 
discretion of the construction foreman to 
devise a means of keeping the bars in 
position. This, incidentally, adds to the 
troubles of the inspector who has enough 
other matters to occupy his time with- 
out having the added duty of a continual 
fight with the contractor about keeping 
bars in position. The strength of a con- 
crete structure may, therefore, depend 
almost entirely on the foreman’s knowl- 
edge or ability, rather than on that of 
the designer. If the bars are placed too 
near the surface, the fireproof qualities 
of the structure are impaired. If placed 
closer to the neutral axis than assumed 
in design the strength will be decreased 
rapidly, since the resistance coefficient 
of the: member is the quotient obtained 
by dividing the bending moment by the 
breadth times the effective depth squared. 


In the early days of the use of rein- 
forced concrete, no special means of hold- 
ing bars in position were employed. 
Sometimes an inch or so of concrete was 
placed, the bars laid on this and the re- 


Reinforcement for One Floor of Illinois Wall Paper Mills. 
Reinforcement is in Two Layers only over Column Heads, 
mum Efficiency and Permitting Proper Placing of Concrete in Columns 


and Column Heads. 


_ Note that 
Giving Maxi- 


Bars Held in Correct Position by Concrete Blocks 
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mainder of the concrete poured. Then, 
again, the upper portions of bent bars 
were supported on blocks of wood which 
were removed, or rather intended to be 
removed, after nearly all the concrete 
was in place. In many cases these were 
forgotten -and left in the concrete. An- 
other practice which is still current in 
many districts is to place the reinforce- 
ment directly on the forms and start 
pouring concrete. After an inch or more 
is poured the bars are raised an indefi- 
nite amount by a common laborer armed 
with a hooked bar made for this purpose. 


Anyone can readily see that all of the 
above mentioned methods are nothing 
more than makeshifts and deserve only 
condemnation. Where such  shiftless 
methods are used, the actual position of 
the bars is very likely to be much dif- 
ferent than that assumed by the designer 
and the strength of the structure is more 
or less of a “gamble.” 


This is neither good practice nor econ- 
omy. The method and means of support- 
ing the reinforcing bars should be clearly 
indicated on plans, these details being 
just as important as the proper location 
of the bends of bars and stirrups. Where 
bars are bent up into the tops of slabs 
and beams they can be best supported by 
cross bars of relatively small size rest- 
ing on concrete blocks of a height to in- 
sure the exact location of bars. Bars in 
the bottoms of slabs can be kept at the 
proper height by small Z-shaped metal 
clips and spacing bars, to which the rein- 
forcing bars are wired. 


Where reinforced concrete columns 
with spiral hooping are used it is es- 
sential the spiral be held rigidly from 
end to end so as to have the pitch of 
same uniform. This is easily done by 
the use of continuous spacers (of which 
there are various kinds) attached to the 
spirals at the time of fabrication. Three 
such spacers are sufficient for spirals of 
small core diameter (say up to 24 in. 
dia.), while for larger columns the spirals 
should have four spacers. The old prac- 
tice of wiring the spiral at intervals to 
two or more of the longitudinal bars 
requires very rigid inspection to insure 
a good job, and even then there is great 
danger of the spirals being spread apart 
or misplaced while concreting the col- 
umn. When the spirals are kept in shape 
by continuous spacers, they can be used 
as a form to wire the longitudinal bars 
to at the proper spacing, thereby making 


~ the entire column reinforcement a unit. 


and eliminating the danger of the steel 


.becoming misplaced while the concrete is: 


poured. The entire reinforcing unit for 
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the column should then be wired to the 
forms in such a way as to keep the out- 
side covering of concrete as near uni- 
form as possible. 


Before a concrete structure can be 
properly erected, someone must devise a 
means for holding bars in position dur- 
ing construction, and as a general rule 
a good designer is more capable of han- 
dling these details satisfactorily and to 
good advantage than anyone else. If 
such detail work is left to the contrac- 
tor, the owners, if the contractor is a 
careful bidder, pay very dearly for this 
“designing. service.” In many cases it 
is very poor; on the other hand, if the 
contractor is not wide-awake, he pays 
the bills. This, it can readily be seen, 
is neither fair nor economical, and is 
sure to add to the frequent occurrence 
of “wild” and “unbalanced” bids, es- 
pecially on large contracts. 


If the architect and engineer expect 
the contractors to bid intelligently and 
desire to have all contractors enter their 
bids on the same basis, it is imperative 
that these details be shown on the gen- 
eral plans, when the work is at-all com- 
plicated or important. The double pur. 
pose of keeping the reinforcing bars in 
the proper position and the obtaining of 
more balanced and uniform bids, is at 
once fulfilled by showing these details 
for supporting bars on both the general 
and detail plans. For this reason the 


practice should be encouraged and 
should be more in evidence than in the 
past. 


The illustration shown herewith gives 
the reader an idea of how much more 
workmanlike and finished the reinforce- 
ment for a reinforced concrete floor 
looks when the bars are supported at 
regular intervals rather than by “hit” 
or “miss” methods. In flat slab con- 
struction it is highly imperative that 
bars be kept in the proper position, 
namely, in the top of slab around column 
heads in the regions of negative moment 
and in the bottom of the slab at points 
between columns where the tension -oc- 
curs in the bottom of the slab. The ac- 
companying illustration shows the rein- 
forcement for a flat slab floor of the 
Akme System type as designed by the 
Condron Company, structural engineers, 
Chicago, held rigidly in place, ready for 
concrete. (The reinforcement for an en- 
tire floor, 364 ft. by 127 ft., is shown.) 
This*indicates quite clearly how this can 
be. done for the portion where bars are 
in top of slab, by using previously 
moulded concrete blocks, upon which the 
supporting bars for the reinforcement in 
top of slab are laid. Bars in the bottom 
of the slab are held up from the forms 
by occasional Z-shaped clips or chains 
of steel, the bars being winzed to trans- 
verse spacing bars. 

When such methods are used the archi- 
tect, engineer and owner can rest as- 
sured, other conditions being properly at- 
tended to, that the strength of a struc- 
ture is more nearly in accordance with 
that computed than if the bars are 
blocked up temporarily on wood blocks 
which are removed as concreting prog- 
resses. 
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What Important Factors 


Does Strong Brickwork 
Depend On? 


By Alfred B. Searle 


HERE is a common idea among 

builders and others that the 

strongest bricks are the best. This 

is often a mistake, for strength 

alone (provided it is sufficient) is of 

little value in judging the value of va- 
rious bricks. 


What is more important still is the 
fact that the strength of brickwork has 
very little relation to the strength of 
the bricks used in its construction. For 
instance, the average crushing strength 
of a number of bricks, each tested sep- 
arately, may easily be fifteen or twenty 
times the strength of the same bricks 
when built into a pier or wall. The re- 
duction in strength does not occur in 
the bricks themselves, but is due to the 
mortar, as the mortar is never so strong 
as the bricks which it unites into a solid 
structure. 

The testing of brickwork is a costly 
and difficult matter, and is not always 
satisfactory so far as results are con- 
cerned. Moreover, the shape of the 
structure “makes a difference in the 
strength, and a square pillar gives dif- 
ferent results to a part of a nine-inch 
wall of the same cross-sectional area. 

Among some of the most valuable tests 
of the strength of brickwork are those 
made by the American Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Pittsburgh, Pa. They were 
made on pillars 30 in. square and 10 ft. 
(or forty-four courses) high, the mortar 
joints being 5/16 in. thick. The 
highest strengths were obtained with 
bricks laid in cement-sand mortar, the 
next best were bricks laid in cement- 
lime mortar, and bricks laid in common 
lime mortar gave only half the strength 
of bricks laid in cement-sand mortar. 

The age of the mortar before it was 
used had an important increase on the 
strength of the brickwork, freshly made 
mortar not being nearly so strong as that 
which had been stored for several weeks. 
This confirms the general opinion that 
it is a mistake to use fresh mortar for 
buildings of importance and_ great 
height. 

The greater strength of brickwork laid 
in cement appears to be due to the fact 
that the cement merely requires water to 
make a hard and fully set material, 
whilst lime-mortar requires carbon diox- 
ide from the air. As the mortar hardens 
on the surface it becomes increasingly 
difficult for the carbon dioxide to pene- 


trate it, and the weakness of brickwork 
laid in lime-mortar may therefore be 
attributed to insufficient carbonation of 
the mortar. 


For this reason, engineering bricks and 
others of an impervious character should 
be laid in cement-sand mortar, for such 
bricks do not offer the facilities for the 
penetration of the air to the extent which 
is possible with porous bricks. 


In testing brickwork one of the most 
impressive features is the curious man- 
ner in which cracks appear. A consid- 
erable time before the total crushing load 
is reached, the sound of cracking is heard 
and an examination of the brickwork 
shows slight, hairlike cracks. These 
cracks are largely due to the irregular 
bearing of the bricks on the mortar, and 
they show the necessity for using mor- 
tar of suitable consistency; mortar which 
is too stiff will not let the bricks bed 
sufficiently, whilst too soft a mortar will 
Squeeze out and so form a defective bed- 
ding, though of the two evils too soft 
a mortar is the lesser. 


Tests have shown that the bonding has 
only a small effect on the crushing 
strength of brickwork, and that its chief 
value lies in the resistance it affords to 
side thrusts and to the internal strains 
during the drying of the structure. They 
also showed that the thicker the bricks 
the greater the strength of the brick- 
work, owing to the modulus of rupture 
being increased by this means. The prac- 
tice of using 3-in. bricks in the North 
and Midlands is, therefore, preferable to 
the thinner bricks customary in the 
South. 


Tests also show that bricks laid on 
edge are stronger than those laid in the 
usual manner, so that even thicker bricks 
—up to 4% in. thick—may be better 
than those generally used, so far as ver- 
tical strength is concerned; whether they 
would be better for side pressures and 
internal strains is another matter on 
which at present there is no information. 


The tests show most emphatically that 
care taken in making the mortar, in aging 
it, and in laying the bricks is labor 
well spent, and that it has the greatest 
possible influence in producing a strong 
structure. Once again, therefore, we 
learn that sound and honest workman- 
ship is one of the chief factors in re- 
liable brickwork.—Building World. 
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Plan of First Floor. Scale 3/32” =1 ft. 


MODIFIED bungalow type of 
/a\ dwelling has become extremely 
popular in the eastern part of the 
country. Long, sweeping roof lines are 
the characteristic of this type of house, 


which is termed “bungalow” whether or 
not it has a second story. 


The bungalow shown on the accom- 
panying colored insert is an excellent ex- 
ample of this popular eastern type. 
Field stone foundation walls and chim- 
ney, together with the exterior coating 
of stucco, afford an attractive combina- 
tion for the main section of the house. 


Well placed lattice on various portions 
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of the house give an interesting accent 
to some of its features. 


From the porch entrance is had into 
a reception hall, which communicates 
with the living room through a cased 
opening. The main feature of the living 
room is a large fireplace built of field 
stone. A seat is placed in the living 


\ 
room bay. iki ae T 
The living room and dining room are Sree! ieee | | 
semi-separated by a cased opening, from Xs > 2 cag $ 
which are hung portieres. The dining % > SELLARS oe (aoe i i uae * 
om has a large bay and a beamed ceil- : cement: De aS a |i | 
ing. 2. Pll ep PS | | | 
The dining room communicates di- 56h Hibs bao | . 
rectly with the kitchen, there being no ee aly T ae 
pantry. The sink is placed under the cy i ae i Ss | 
windows, thus affording plenty of light Tigh tatipecl Ea & | 
thereon. At the extreme left of the sink nt ri 
is placed a handy cupboard. A refrig- 
erator is placed in a small room and can 


be iced from the outside. The kitchen 
opens directly upon a small porch. 


Two bed rooms and a bath room com- 
plete the layout of the first floor. In- 
deed, almost any house with bed rooms 
on the first floor is in the East called a 
bungalow, and this is one of the charac- 


Basement Plan. Scale 3/32” =1 ft. 


teristic features of this type of design in 


<= — = a the East. 
Le SS A hall runs along the center of the 
LL = second story, there being three bed rooms, 


a bath room and a store room. Plenty of 
closet space is provided. The house is 
lighted by electricity and is heated by a 
warm air furnace. 


This residence is located in Larchmont 
Gardens, N. Y., and was constructed for 
the Clifford B. Harmon Co., New York 
City, in accordance with plans and speci- 
fications prepared by W. S. Moore, ar- 
=GRA2= chitect, 30 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 


Front Elevation. Scale 3/32” =1 ft. 
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End Paneling of 
Dining Room. 
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Scale 


Section and Elevation of 


Living. Room Fireplace. 
Seale 4" = 1 ft. 


zs po teeing Line 


Cased Opening from 


Typical Door 


Elevation of 


Hall to Living Room. and Trim. Front Window 
Scale 4” =1 ft. Scale %” =1 ft. ‘wim Living Room, 
Showing 
Trim and Seat. 
Scale = 1 ft. 


Cupboard and Sink in Kitchen. 
Scale 4” =1 ft. 


Bending a Moulding by Plowing and Kerfing 


T quite frequently happens that a 

piece of moulding must be adapted 

to a bulge or curve not to be found 
in the plans, but yet very much in evi- 
dence as a result of careless framing or 
plastering. This is not difficult where 
the moulding is thin or where the back 
edge may be taken off. 

Very often, however, neither is the 
case, as, for example, in heavy picture 
moulds which are only supported against 
the wall but not against the ceiling. To 
take the back off such a moulding would 
be to make it impossible to properly 


By Henry Simon 


fasten it at all, since the nailing would 
have to be done entirely along the weak 


bottom edge, for there would be nothing 
to brace it against nails placed higher 


up. 


Under such circumstances a remedy 
which readily solves the difficulty is to 
plow out the heavy back of the moulding, 
leaving a ridge % in. or so standing at 
the top to serve for bracing purposes. 
If necessary this ridge and the bottom 
back edge below it may be cross-cut at 
intervals of a few inches so as to destroy 
the resistance to bending of these parts 
while retaining their entire strength for 
bracing the moulding against the wall. 
The heaviest mouldings can in this man- 
ner be bent around almost any bulge en- 
countered under actual conditions. 


How Efflorescence Can Be Re- 


moved from Brickwork 


From S. S., New York.—What causes 
the white coating or efflorescence on brick- 
work? Is there any method of removing 
it or preventing it? 


Answer—FEfflorescence is something 
which all of us have to contend with at 
some time or another when we use brick 
and cement in our construction and at 
times the appearance of a finished piece 
of brick masonry well done is anything 
but encouraging after every effort has 
been employed to obtain a satisfactory 
piece .of work. 


The efflorescence referred to in inquir- 
ing, I presume, is the white coating 
which at times makes its appearance on 
the face of brickwork after the work has 
been laid up for a short time; this much 
more quickly if the weather is wet or 
the walls subject to continued dampness. 


Efflorescence is due primarily to the 
disposition of soluble matter in the mor- 
tar, which being dissolved in the mixing 
with water is deposited on the face of the 
wall in the evaporating or drying out proc- 
ess. It is also caused in some instances 
by salt in the clay from which the brick 
is manufactured. 


The efflorescence deposits are gener- 
ally sulphate of magnesia, carbonate or 
sulphate of soda, nitrate or carbonate of 
potash. 


There is no way of preventing efflor- 
escence except by making the face of the 
brickwork impervious to water and damp- 
ness or by using brick which are manu- 
factured impervious. 


Efflorescence can be readily remedied 
temporarily by using a weak solution of 
muriatic acid diluted with water. How- 
ever, it will be found that within a short 
time the efflorescence will again appear 
after the walls have been subject to 
further dampness. 


As a permanent remedy a wash of 
what is known as the sylvester process 
has proven very successful, same being 
very simple in its preparation and appli- 
cation. The sylvester process consists 


of two washes, the first being composed > 


of castile soap and water in the propor- 
tion of % lbs. of soap to a gallon of 
water, and the second, % lbs. of alum 
to a gallon of water. The soap wash 
should be applied boiling hot with a 
brush to clean and dry walls. The best 
time to apply this wash is after the 
walls have been washed with a diluted 


If you want help in any branch 
of building construction, just 
write to the Building Age Cor- 
respondence Dept. We will be 
glad toanswer all your questions 


without charge. 


Questions should be confined to 
construction only, as the editors 


cannot undertake to design 


structures. 


All readers are invited to discuss 
the questions and answers pub- 


lished. 


acid as heretofore described and after 
same have been thoroughly dried. The 
soap wash, after being applied, should 
be allowed to dry 24 hours before the 
alum wash, which can be applied cold, 
is put on. The alum wash is applied 
with a brush in the same manner as the 
soap wash. The coats are applied alter- 
nately two or three times, in most cases 
this being sufficient to obtain the desired 
result, as this makes the walls practically 
impervious. 

Attention is also called to the fact that 
boiled linseed oil applied in two coats and 
after thoroughly dried washed over with 
a weak solution of ammonia has been 
used successfully, but the sylvester proc- 
ess is recommended. 


All cements are likely to cause efflor- 
escence. This may be partly or entirely 
avoided by using white Portland cement, 
LaFarge or other non-staining cement 
mixed with sand in the proportion of one 
to two, it being necessary that the sand 
be reasonably clean.—W. G. 


How to Find the Proper Size 
Wood Beams 


From C. S. C., Architect, Mass.—The 
article in your helpful paper, issue of 
March, 1918, entitled “How to Find the 
Proper Size Wood Beams,” has interested 
me very much. I have always been in- 
terested if not a little disturbed by dis- 
agreement of tables from different 
sources, but I think I never met a table 
before that permitted such light construc- 
tion as does Table I in this article. 


It is stated in this article that “these 
tables can be used without hesitancy in 
the: bestumpeacuicea * *” ‘Is that 
true? I would never think of using 2 in. 
x 8 in. spruce joists for a span as great 
as 14 ft. 8 in., spaced 16 in. o.c. No 
doubt the floor would be “safe” as far 
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as collapse is concerned, but it would not 
have the stiffness desired even in me- 
dium class work, would it? 


I note inconsistencies between Table 
I and Table III, the latter seeming to be 
much more conservative. The tables are, 
the author says, for the ordinary car- 
penter or building contractor who does 
not know how to accurately figure the 
strength of wooden beams. Should there 
not be at least a warning that these 
tables are not sufficient for floors with 
plastered ceilings below? Or am I ex- 
travagant in my ideas? 


Answer from W. A. Giesen, Architect, 
New York.—Table No. 1, as published, I 
agree, does permit of light construction, 
but you must admit the load imposed 
upon the 2 in. x 8 in. beam in question 


’ is also light, being a total of only 60 lbs. 


per superficial foot, 20 lbs. of which is 
dead load or weight of construction. 


Should plaster partitions be imposed 
upon the span given an additional dead 
load must be taken into consideration, 
and, under certain conditions, concen- 
trated loads. 


I have used tables similar to these for 
years with satisfactory results and have 
never had any trouble in regard to a 
lack of stiffness. Bridging and under- 
flooring also finished flooring give the 
joist additional stiffness so that as a mat- 
ter of fact and common sense this must 
be taken into consideration. 


You state that you would never think 
of using 2 in. x 8 in. spruce joists for 
a span of 14 ft. 6 in. spaced 16 in. on 
centers—and that they would not have 
the desired stiffness. I have used 2 in. 
x 8 in. joist on that span spaced 16 in. 
on centers in some first class work and 
did not regret it. 


You further state you noted inconsist- 
encies between Tables I and III, the lat- 
ter seeming to be much more conserva- 
tive. I do not understand how Table III 
can be more conservative, as Table I was 
calculated from Table III. 


The Science of Handrailing 


James Bruce, Wanganui, New Zealand. 
—I read Mr. Stark’s article on the 
“Science of Handrailing” in the December 
Number of the BUILDING AGE with the 
greatest pleasure and interest. Will Mr. 
Stark please accept my appreciation of 
his work which adds to our knowledge 
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of this interesting branch of applied 
geometry? Your handrailing readers 
must, like myself, be grateful to Mr. 
Stark for his articles, which are most 
interesting and instructive. The finding 
of the point x in Fig. 1 is very neat and 
I can follow the proof of solution quite 
clearly. 


The finding of the point v in Figs. 6 
and 8 is something quite new to me, and 
I will in the future use it whenever I 
have occasion, as it is a very accurate and 
expeditious method of carefully planning 
the minor axis for the system I work on. 
I hope Mr. Stark will find time to give 
us his system dealing with the cases 
where the plan of the rail is greater or 
less than a quadrant. 


Concrete Footings for Steel 
Columns 


From J. E. W., New York.—Will you 
kindly enlighten me on the following 
matters of construction through the col- 
umns of your valuable magazine, of 
which I am a subscriber? 

What is the usual amount of grout 
placed under steel or cast iron column 
bases when setting on concrete footings? 

Should cast iron bases be provided 
with holes for pouring grout? 


' What mix of concrete is preferable? 
(I have both reinforced and plain con- 
crete footings.) 

The above information will be greatly 
appreciated. 


Answer. — Concrete footings when 
poured to receive steel or cast iron col- 
umns should be brought to within three- 
quarters inch of the level at which the 
column bases are to be set. 


It is a good plan to build the forms to 
within one-half inch of the level at which 
the bases are to be set as a small shrink- 
age in the drying-out of the concrete 
usually takes place; this shrinkage ordi- 
narily is about one-eighth inch. 


Grout under bases should be three- 
quarters inch in thickness, it not being 
advisable to make it much more and 
never any less. 


The best grout is mixed of pure Port- 
land cement, although some advocate 
mixing it in the proportion of one part 
Portland cement and one part clean sharp 
sand. In any event it should be thor- 
oughly mixed to the consistency of a 
thick cream before being used. 

The usual method is to wedge up the 
steel or cast iron bases from the. con- 
crete footings to their proper levels with 
hard wood wedges. A course of brick is 
then laid around the edge of the foot- 
ing and around the column base form- 


ing, as it were, a pan into which the 
grout is then poured. After the grout 
has hardened from about eighteen to 
twenty-four hours the bricks are removed 
and the wedges witkdrawn, the space from 
which the wedges were withdrawn being 
filled with cement and sand mixed in 
equal proportions. 

Cast iron bases should always be pro- 
vided with holes cast into same, as in 
the pouring of the grout it flushes up 
through these holes, and there is abso- 
lutely no possibility of air pockets form- 
ing under the base in the grout which, 
if they existed, would not give it a solid 
and uniform bearing. 


The most desirable mix of concrete is 
one part Portland cement, two parts 
clean, sharp sand and four parts of 
broken stone or washed gravel Course 
aggregate of stone or gravel should be 
of a size not larger than that which will 
pass through a two-inch ring. For rein- 
forced concrete the course aggregate 
should never be any larger than that 
of a size that will pass through an inch- 
and-one-quarter ring. 


In the pouring of concrete it is ad- 
visable to use what is termed as a wet 
mix, as with this sort of mix and ade- 
quate spading at the forms the course 
aggregate is worked back of the face and 
consequently a smooth finish will re- 
sult.—W. G. 


How the War Has Affected the Build- 


ing Trades in Indiana 


Conditions Which Lessened Activity Has Brought About Are Called to 
of McAdoo and Members of Congress 


a Committee from Indiana 


the Attention 
By 


AR conditions in the building 
trades and the importance of 
increased building activity 


were emphasized on March 7 by 
a conference between the Indiana Con- 
gressional Delegation and a committee 
from Bedford, Ind. This committee pre- 
sented the following details regarding 
conditions in the building trades in Law- 
rence and Monroe counties: 


Monroe and Lawrence counties had ex- 
ceeded by a generous margin in each in- 
stance their allotments of Liberty loans, 
Y. M. C. A., Red Cross and other war 
fund contributions, not to mention man 
power furnished. 


It was emphasized that the Indiana 
limestone industry is the mainstay of 
both these communities, involving, as it 
does, an investment aggregating well in 
excess of $10,000,000, employing normal- 
ly something like 5000 men, with ship- 


ments nation wide and ranging from 20,- 
000 to 30,000 carloads annually. 


The industry is already depressed 


below 25 per cent of normal with not . 


over 1000 men now at work, where the 
full complement of 5000 would ordinarily 
be on the payrolls at this time of the 
year. The condition was outlined under 
which the district has always in the 
past emerged from the winter’s inter- 
ruption into spring operations. That is, 
the companies invest large sums in 
stocks in raw material, depending on 
early spring business for the conversion 
of these into cash. The men depend 
largely on credit extended them by mer- 
chants to carry them through the usual- 
ly brief period of idleness. As matters 
stand, the raw material remains stock 
on hand and store credit for the men 
has been canceled. Many competent em- 
ployees who never knew unemployment 


have not earned one cent so far this 
year. Numerous families already are 
dependent on charity. Individual in- 
stances of destitution and want are cited. 


It was freely admitted that quite a 
number of men had left the district and 
found employment elsewhere, but never- 
theless a large contingent remains in 
its home cities for various reasons. Some 
spent precious money to find work else- 
where but were unsuccessful and re- 
turned; some found temporary employ- 
ment only elsewhere and returned; a 
good many had not the wherewithal to 
travel, so perforce stayed home, hoping 
against hope for an opportunity to make 
a living. 


Why Labor in Building Trades Is 
Not Mobile 


It was argued that labor is mobile to 
a degree only, and that an artisan skilled 
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in one line mastered in 20 or 30 years 
effort cannot quickly, if at all, become 
preficient in an entirely new craft. 

Some discussion was had on _ the 
present general policy of discouraging 
all commercial building operations. The 
committee made it clear that it did not 
expect normal activity, but did believe 
industry should be permitted to live se 
long as it does not interfere with war 
matters, and that in fact some industrial 
life is necessary with its production of 
new wealth, thus enabling important 
communities to contribute properly to 
war financing. 

It was submitted for the consideration 
of those present that the war cannot be 
successfully financed out of the wealth 
created in the past, but that continued 
production must furnish constantly in- 
creasing wealth, lest our tremendous ex- 
penditures out-run the available supply 
of old capital. 


Not one of those present expressed dis- 
agreement with the arguments offered, 
but rather there was manifested a unan- 
imous disposition to help influence the 
situation so as to maintain public wel- 
fare at a stable level and thus instill 
in the people confidence, and give them 
the power to help win the war. 

It was mentioned that it is the pur- 
pose shortly to call a meeting of asso- 
ciations interested in building materials 
of national importance, for the purpose 
of crystallizing the practically universal 
sentiment that to the extent that it does 
not interfere with war purposes, the in- 
dustrial life of the nation must go for- 
ward, producing wealth wherewith to 
furnish the sinews of war. 


A Delegation Meets Secretary McAdoo 


The meeting lasted one and one-half 
hours, and as a result an interview with 
Secretary McAdoo was arranged through 
the courtesy of Representative Dixon. A 
delegation consisting of Senator Watson, 
Representatives Cox and Bland and the 
Bedford committee met Secretary Mc- 
Adoo on March 11. 


After brief introductory generalities, 
a thorough presentation was made to 
the secretary of the motive responsible 
for this demand on his most valuable 
time. The burden of the argument was 
placed on the premise of public welfare, 
and its present status not only in south- 
ern Indiana, but in many other localities 
as well. Special emphasis was laid on 
the circumstances that the delegation 
was not interested primarily in the ma- 
terial well being of a particular indus- 
try or actuated by a desire to have pure- 
ly business bolstered up, but decidedly 
that it had at heart the distress and 
actual, constantly increasing destitution 
of innocent citizens who are helpless and 
offer a grave problem in an already per- 
plexing situation. 


Thousands of Unemployed 


Mr. McAdoo stated he was not aware 
of the existence of idle labor, and that 
in shipyards, railroad repair shops and 
many other places there is a keen dearth 
of labor. 
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Statements related to those previously 
made to the Indiana Congressional dele- 
gation were offered in reply, as also 
that in the city of Chicago over 50,000 
men are said to be idle in the building 
crafts. That the president of the Na- 
tional Carpenters’ Union had only a few 
days before reported tens of thousands 
of his men out of work, and_ reference 
was had further to 50 or more telegrams 
from all sections of the United States, 
indicating a surplus of labor in nu- 
merous widely scattered communities. It 
appearing that only in isolated districts 
where war contracts are placed in liberal 
volume does there exist an actual short- 
age of labor and an air of prosperity. 


The Great Importance of the Building 
Trades = 


It was submitted to Mr. McAdoo that 
the building industry involves an annual 
wealth producing turnover of $2,000,- 
000,000, employing directly an average 
of 1,500,000 men, earning probably $6,- 
000,000 daily, and that no nation can 
weather successfully the sudden almost 
total extinction of such a vital and su- 
premely important factor of its indus- 
trial establishment. 


The point was forcefully presented 
that priority is the proper policy as al- 
ready applied almost everywhere, except 
to the construction of buildings, and that 
no single but one of the most important 
commercial arteries, as a non-essential, 
is inconsistent, if not ruinous. 


McAdoo Says ‘‘Poise of Industry to Be 
Maintained’’ 


There was incidental reference to the 
activities of the Capital Issues Commit- 
tee of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. 
McAdoo emphasized that the duties of 
that committee are purely of an advisory 
nature, that there is nothing compulsory 
in its pronouncements, that nothing had 
been prohibited, and that it is his desire 
and that of the Government to “Main- 
tain the Poise of Industry.” 


To this reply was made that clearly 


then the secretary had previously been 
misunderstood. 


It developed in the course of the con- 
ference that the only specific reference 
to undesirable building operations at 
this time had been in connection with 
homes. The need of new hospitals, mer- 
cantile structures, apartment houses, 
warehouses and many other housing 
facilities was brought out. There was 
evident the thought in the secretary’s 
mind that steel is a prime requisite in 
building work generally, and steel being 
in pressing demand in other directions, 
new building undertakings should be dis- 
couraged for that reason. The com- 
mittee sought to explain to the best of 
its ability that the building industry has 
already adjusted itself to the long pre- 
vailing shortage of steel, and that erec- 
tion of almost any type of structure, 
except the very tallest, is readily pos- 
sible with the use of but negligible quan- 
tities of steel. 

Mr. McAdoo asked what he could do 
to make plain what has been in his mind. 
It was suggested to him that a clear-cut 
statement to the effect that the Govern- 
ment means to pursue a constructive 
policy would serve to dispel the fog of 
misapprehension. 


The secretary replied that in the light 
of everything stated to the public on this 
subject in the past, and the apparent 
misunderstandings created, further ut- 
terances would only serve to thicken the 
fog. 

Originally intended to consume a few 
minutes only, the conference lasted a full 
hour. The conviction was carried away 
that considerable misinterpretation is 
abroad in the situation, and while as a 
matter of course every iota of effort 
must be expended in the direction of 
completely successful financing and pros- 
ecution of the war, the Government rec- 
ognizes as of material bearing on that 
consummation the necessity of continued 
community welfare and “Maintenance of 
Poise in Industry.” R. M. RICHTER, 

for the committee. 


Percentage of Increase 
in Building Costs for 
the Last Eight Years 


By W. A. Giesen, Architect 


FTER consulting all of the im- 
js. portant periodicals and papers 
also builders, carpenters and gen- 
eral contractors, I have arrived at what 
I believe to be an accurate estimate in 


per cent of the increased cost of dwelling 
construction for each year from 1909 to 


OTs The increases are as follows: 
1910.... 2 per cent more than 1909 
1911.... 2 per cent more than 1910 
1912.... 2 per cent more than 1911 
1913.... 2 per cent more than 1912 


1914.... 5 per cent more than 1913 
1915.... 1 per cent more than 1914 
1916.... 7 per cent more than 1915 


1917....12 per cent more than 1916 


This gives a total increase of 33 per 
cent. 


The causes of this increase have been 
due to advances in wages as well as in- 
creases in the price of raw materials 
used in the manufacture of the various 
building products. 


Handy Tables Showing Safe Loads of 
Wood Columns 


T is of most importance that wood 

columns when used in construction 

be of a sufficient size; in fact, more 

so than any other part of the vari- 
ous supporting members entering into 
work. 


In order that those engaged in con- 


struction work may know what size 
would cover a certain requirement two 
tables giving the loads which can be 
safely imposed on posts of various sizes 
and lengths are given herewith. 


Before giving an explanation as to the 
method of using the tables, a few words 
of advice will be given about wood col- 
umns which should prove of interest and 
possibly prevent an experience which 
might prove costly. 

The end surfaces of wood columns 
should always be cut true and level, as 
shown in Fig. 1. The tendency then is 
for compression to be resisted equally 
and not to crush at one place before the 
remainder of the section can be brought 
under compression, as would be the case 
if the bearing surfaces were rough and 
‘uneven, indicated by Fig. 2. 


Examine Timber Before Using 


It is advisable to obtain thoroughly 
seasoned timber when used for posts, as 
_ by doing so the number and depth of air 
checks in the timber selected can be ob- 
served. In the use of unseasoned timber 
air checks might develop far beyond that 
which would be expected and cause un- 
necessary worry as to stability and ap- 
pearance. 


Cross-grained posts and those having 
large loose knots or wind shakes should 
not be employed, as trouble from their 
use frequently results before they are in 
position any length of time. The final 
penalty for their use is their ultimate re- 
moval or, if the condition should exist 
unobserved, their use might even result 
in collapse. 


Table I gives the permissible safe 


By W. A. Giesen, Architect 


loads in thousands of pounds on posts of 
spruce, white pine and fir, and was cal- 
culated with compression stresses rang- 
ing from 390 lb. per square inch of cross 
section to 730 lb. per square inch, de- 
pendent upon the diameter and length of 
the column, 


Table II gives the permissible safe 


in the use of Table II, posts of short-leaf 
yellow pine, Douglas fir or North Caro- 
lina pine would safely sustain three- 
quarters of the safe load given under 
that table. 


Use of the Tables Explained 


Example: 


What size square column would be re- 
quired to support a load of 20,000 lb., the 
length of the column being 10 ft.? 


Table No. I 
Sarge Loaps in THousANDs or Pounps, Woop Couumns, Spruce, WHITE Pinn AND FIR 

Size 

of 
Posts LENGTH OF POSTS IN FEET 

in 
Inches 

5/0” 6/0” wo” 8/0” 9/0” 10/0” 11’0” 12/0” 14/0” 16/0” Wiest OK 20’0” 

4” 10.5 9.5 a7 iectine 7.6 GRU eters lexenatck oe Idilete torecoh [lorie ite, Clix tara crack oes te« 
4” @ 8.1 pe! 6.8 6.2 Deo) At Om Warnes ce \asiche ce lene mete lecrcate ieentors cit lentes 
6’ B 26.3 25.0 BES || 2206 21.4 20.2 18.9 Tiedt LSetas Wi eese rates lees oot ll Maller ove 
6” @ 2057 19.8 18.8 | 17.8 16.8 15.8 14.9 14.0 TD Oiercstig trast eomk vt demtner sss 
8” fiers aetes 46.7 | 44.5 43.5 41.2 40.2 38.0 34.8 31.4 28.2 25.0 
82. @. Weare eee 36.6 35.0 34.2 O26 31.5 29.8 27.2 24.7 22.2 19.6 
VO” ME Reeser weet ss... 73.0 71.3 69.6 67.9 66.2 61.1 pate 52.6 | 49.2 
LO @ i te Ai Wass LY 4574 56.0 54.5 53.3 52.0 48.0 45.2 41.3 38.6 

Ue ae eee... | we ee | eee 105.0 | 103.0 | 100.0 95.5 | -90.5 85.5 | 80.7 
WPAOAT Wel sa cop il ooo oe re ieee en 82.5 80.6 78.8 75.0 71.0 Gian eOswo 
TAS ER rR eUNTTEP sc | wo. fl everett Hw dterate. [Beeieie ote 14350) | 136.0) |) 130.0) 126.0) 120.0 
ewe ei ee 5 os On ri Perna er ee al es ier 112.0 | 107.0: | 102.0 99.2 94.1 
16% Bs eee een. WPI) ee bl en vie nell ene | 187.0 | 183.0 | 178.0 | 169.0 | 165.0 
L622 @ eee ees ss | seve | ceva a felezerelet lelexon ets 147.0 | 143.0 | 140.0 | 133.0 | 129.0 


loads on posts of long-leaf yellow pine 
and white oak, the compressive stresses 
used in these calculations varying from 
600 lb. to 1000 lb., also dependent upon 
the diameter and length of the column. 


Should it be desired to use posts of 
short-leaf yellow pine, North Carolina 
pine or Douglas fir the compressive 
stresses would be three-fourths of the 
values used for long-leaf yellow pine. Or 


Table No. II 


Sarg Loaps in THOUSANDS OF PounpDs on Woop Conumns or Lone Lear YELLOW PINE AND WHITE 
Oak : 
Size of 
Hess: LENGTH OF POSTS IN FEET 
Inches — r =] 
5/0” 6’0” Fe 8’0” 9/0” 10’0” fi 1 'Q” 12/0” 14’0” 16 10” | 18/0” 20’0” 

4’ 14.4 13.5 12.5 11.5 10.5 a acgh a os. | aso <0 |) coco oo fei cc 
4” @ ale ley 1K 0) 9.8 9.0 8.3 Hietal Boklse Nl! <so 500) 6 Sn See ee eee oa tc 
6’ 36.0 34.0 Sana 31.7 30.2 28.8 27.4 25.9 DEB (ial Poss, a Sten || cao Seen ee 
6” @ 28.3 27.2 26.0 24.9 23.8 22.6 =H Pals 2053 eras lieiete, isle” Sw aosqerctal Meare 

(od [pA ee lara bee SENS 64.0 61.4 60.2 57.6 56.3 band 49.9 46.0 42.2 38.4 
SA Ml gore. |W ate oer 50.3 48.2 47.2 45.2 44.2 42.2 39.2 36.2 33.2 SON 
RO Ee Me ecye™ It lectin ee hil oe < scene 100.0 98.0 96.0 94.0 92.0 86.0 82.0 76.0 72.0 
LOR A rere wll nats iors Caters 78.5 76.9 75.4 73.9 72.9 67.5 64.4 59.6 56.5 
MMM tics Fos auch [pnaieasie calf) ewlenezel lane ater 144.0 | 141.0 | 1389.0 | 133.0 | 127.0 | 121.0 | 115.0 
ice RG MMe Ae Neca de tats lia cnacst suc" (eceuah sh cna mvemetontess 115.1 | 111.0 | 109.0 | 104.0 99.5 95.0} 90.5 
DAM RU bys cl set choi ra\foiu. sill 0 e121 oul oltsce: Sots: Aram aaa! ohetbNe shove cai" hAMuateters 196.0 | 188.0 | 180.0 | 177.0 | 169.0 
ig aD Me eet ret ttoyret | elie are nila te shores dees gforsve. Uy sei duarete all Megeteleae 154.0 | 148.0 | 142.0 | 139.0 | 132.0 
Sse Re at Nevo coll Sexieiace, BND oncyayeiss ioe ies is alle cael te eee s 256.0 | 251.0 | 246.0. | 236.0 | 231.0 
emer i ioucretaeitccitotier | ushers sare ltsers anew | ecnateren yy tetova 201.0 | 197.0 | 193.0 | 185.0 | 181.0 


Assuming that spruce 
Table I would be the one 
solve the* problem. 


Glancing at Table I, we find under the 
heading “Length of Posts in Feet” the 
numerals 10’/-0”. Glancing down this col- 
umn, we come to the figure 20.2, which 
is nearest the load which must be pro- 
vided for. (This figure represents thou- 
sands of pounds.) Reading across to the 
extreme left, it will be found that the 
size post required will be 6 in. square. 


is to be used, 
with which to 


Should long-leaf yellow pine be used it 
will be found, by repeating the process 
described for spruce, that the nearest 
figure to the load which has been as- 
sumed is 28.8, which will give us a 6-in. 
column. 


Should it be desirable to use a round 
column for the load assumed, it will be 
found that a 6-in. round column of long- 
leaf yellow pine is the smallest that can 
be used for the length given. 


Assuming that short-leaf yellow pine, 
North Carolina pine or Douglas fir is to 
be used, we glance at Table II and find 
that a 6-in. square column 10 ft. long will 
sustain a load of 28.8 thousands of 
pounds. Taking three-quarters of this 
we have the figure 21.6, which is more 
than the column needs to carry. 


By repeating the process described the 
proper size column can be determined to 
meet any condition. 
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Will You Spend 3 Cents to Help 
‘* Building Age’ and Other 
Publications You Read ? 


Do you believe that BUILDING AGE and 
other high class publications have played 
an important part in the wide-spread 
diffusion of knowledge throughout the 
United States? 

Do you believe that every American 
should be treated the same, regardless of 
what part of the United States he lives 
in? 

If you do, then will you spend three 
cents to help BuILDING AGE and other 
magazines continue to contribute to 
spread knowledge and education through- 
out the United States? 


Here, in a nutshell, is just how you 
ean do your bit. Last year Congress 
passed the War Revenue Bill, which em- 
bodied as one of its features a zoning 
system applying to second-class mail 
effective July 1 of this year. This 
zoning system increases the postage 
rate of periodicals from 50 to 900 per 
cent. This zoning system has been dis- 
credited time and time again, having 
been abolished by President Lincoln in 
1863. I have figures before me showing 
that one weekly trade publication with 
8000 subscribers is going to have its 
postage rate increased $3,000 each year 
by this law. A few magazines will be 
able to stand this excessive rate, but 
many are going to be forced out of ex- 
istence. 


This law means one thing. That the 
magazines will either have to raise their 
rate considerably to every subscriber, or 
will have to adopt a zoning System of 
prices, which will penalize the men living 
far distant from the publication centers. 

This latter, which is the probable solu- 
tion, means that the country is going 
to be sectionalized and localized to an 
extent that is going to work serious harm 
to our national unity—and this at a time 
when we cannot afford it. We are all 
Americans, we must remain so, and we 
must have the unity of thought and 
action that a common language and a 
widespread universal press alone can 
obtain. 


It is up to you people who read BUILD- 
ING AGE to exercise your constitutional 
right and to demand the repeal of this 
law. Write to your congressman to-day 
—right now—and tell him this: 


“T believe that the best interests of this 
country would be served by the repealing 
of the law increasing the postage on 
periodicals from 50 to 900 per cent. I 
urge you to use your every possible 
effort toward the repealing of this law, 
and assure you that I will not forget that 
you have used your vote and efforts for 
the best interests of the American peo- 
ple.” 

Will you do this? It will help Burtp- 
ING AGE, it will help every periodical in 
this country. But more than that, it will 


help you and your children to continued 
enjoyment of the privileges which you 
now possess under the present postal 
regulations. 


And I would appreciate having you 
drop me a line saying that you have 
written a letter to your congressman 
urging the repeal of this law. 


Single Issue Erie of ** Building 


Age ” Raised 


Advancing costs of news-stand han- 
dling have forced us to raise the price of 
BUILDING AGE to 25c. per issue. The 
price per year remains $2 as heretofore. 
The man who subscribes thus obtains his 
twelve issues for $1 less than the man 
who buys them at the news-stands, besides 
having the surety of not missing any of 


‘the worth-while articles which are in 


course of preparation for coming issues. 


War Conditions and the Building 
Trades 


There is an interesting and valuable 
article on page 263 of this issue. It is 
entitled “How the War Has Affected the 
Building Trades in Indiana,” and is the 
report of a committee on the call at 
Washington, D. C., regarding war con- 
ditions and the building trades in gen- 
eral, and conditions in the Indiana lime- 
stone district in particular. 

This report is especially interesting be- 
cause it shows what can be expected from 
a shut-down or even from the mere dis- 
couraging of building activity. Condi- 
tions in this district, as revealed by the 
report, are such as to decidedly show that 
the building industry exercises perhaps 
a far greater influence on the welfare 
of this country than is generally sup- 
posed by those who are neither affiliated 
with nor cognizant of its widespread in- 
fluence. 


Lots of Readers Have Written 
Letters to the Editor 


In the March number I asked readers 
to sit down and write me a letter. I 
said that I liked to get letters, and that 
such letters would be of decided help to 
me in keeping in touch with the men 
who read these columns. 

The result has been gratifying indeed. 
Letters—interesting, cordial, and full of 
ideas—have come into this office. I ap- 
preciate every one of them, and want 
you to keep on sending more. 

Here are a few of the letters sent me. 
I think that you will enjoy reading them 
as much as I did. 


Editor of Building Age: 
I have taken your magazine for five 
years and it is the only architectural one 
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I have not given up during war time. I 
have watched its growth and improve- 
ment with a great deal of interest and 
for this reason I am accepting your in- 
vitation on page 166 of the March num- 
ber to make suggestions, 


The type of house shown on pages 126 
and 136 used to appear with more or less 
regularity, but lately they have shown a 
tendency to disappear and I hope that 
they will gradually be left out altogether. 
They have everything in them which is 
injurious to domestic design and there 
seems no real excuse for them when so 
much good work of the type shown on 
page 164 is being done. To my mind 
every encouragement should be given to 
the development of the simple Colonial 
cottage and a magazine of this standing 
which reaches the small householder and 
the contractor could do much to build up 
this new standard. With the rapid de- 
velopment in town planning and large 
building schemes the jig-saw type and 
the over-abundant use of thoughtless de- 
tail can only work harm. 


ELior VY: PUTNAM, 


of Putnam and Chandler,. 
Architects, Boston, Mass. 


Editor of Building Age: 

I have the following suggestion to of- 
fer: 

Subject—Family Apartment Buildings. 

My idea is to show one or more sets of 
plans for small buildings to accommodate 
four or six families. These flats, each to 
have a small number of rooms, say living- 
room, dining-room, kitchen, bath-room, 
needed closets and dressing rooms with 
the use of combined closets and dressing- 
rooms, with the use of folding, sliding, 
or door beds. Showing the arrangements 
and needed space for these beds and other 
convenience. 


The present every-day requirements for 
home comforts is drifting to small apart- 
ments of flats where the work is reduced 
to the minimum. There are many people, 
who now prefer the outdoor life with an 
auto, to the confinement of a large home. 
and lawns. 


BUILDING AGE has published some 
apartments with these conveniences, also 
twin houses, but these articles have not 
been along lines inviting attention to 
how space has been reduced and still 
give the needed accommodations at a re- 
duced cost. 


These ideas can also be applied to the 
smaller bungalows as well. 

Where one has a free hand, space and 
money, it is not a hard task to produce 
a good design, but where all conditions 
are restricted it is quite a problem to 
gain satisfactorily results. 


I believe my suggestions worthy of 
consideration for an interesting article 
on this subject. 

FRANK J. GRODAVENT. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Building Activity Throughout the 


LOSS of 54 per cent is the total 
for March, 1918, as compared 


A with March, 1917, 129 cities re- 


porting. Of these 32 show a gain as 
against 97 showing a loss. The amount 


CITIES IN EASTERN STATES 


United States 


tion is $38,050,330 for March, 1918, as 
against $81,786,841 for the corresponding 
period last year. 

Cities in the eastern section of. the 
country report a loss of 58 per cent, 41 


out of 24 cities showing a gain. The 
Western cities report a loss of 29 per 
cent, 8 out of 21 cities showing a gain. 


There are individual cases of greatly 
increased activity due to some special 


March, 1918 March, 1917 CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES 
New Work Repairs New Work Repairs March. 1918 areh 1917 
3 3 3s # New Work Repairs New Work Repairs 
oe Value a Value a Value am Value 8 8 g 2 
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of building projected, however, is much 
greater than that for February, 1918, 
due to the increased activity always 
present at the beginning of the season. 
The contemplated amount of construc- 


cities showing a loss as against six show- 
ing a gain. Cities in the Middle States 
report a loss of 60 per cent, 29 showing 
a loss as against 8 showing a gain. The 
South reports a loss of 28 per cent, 10 
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housing need in connection with war pur- 
poses or with large manufacturing 
plants, which reasons are the main 
causes for some of the increases in cer- 
tain cities. 
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Some Out of the Ordinary Methods Used by Retail Lumbermen 


HE old and easy way to run a coun- 
try lumber yard is to carry a lim- 
ited supply of the most usual 
items of building materials and 


let your customers either buy what you 
have or get it some place else. 


An old custom, long since out of date 
but still adhered to by some country 
dealers, limits a retail lumberman to a 
very narrow field of endeavor. To com- 
ply strictly with the mandates of this 
old antedated system a retail lumberman 
is supposed to confine his stock to 
staples. Under certain very pressing 
exigencies he could order some foreign 
item for an old customer. But he isn’t 
supposed to cater to this thing of order- 
ing special stuff. It necessitates extra 
work and creates chances for mistakes. 
There are mail order concerns and real 
live merchants to attend to these special 
eases for him. 


The unprogressive lumberman has a 
nice little pet bunch of ethics of his 
own, and to break away from the reg- 
ular way of things would be unethical. 
When business is good he is delighted 
and feels he is a big part in the cause of 
its being good. And when business is 
poor he is much depressed or else ac- 
cepts conditions as a matter of course. 
As he doesn’t feel that he is to blame, 
he does nothing to help matters. 


But it isn’t the ordinary, old-time, mid- 
dle-of-the-road lumbermen I want to dis- 
cuss at this time. It’s the extraordinary, 
self-starting bunch of live ones who are 
originating and putting over ingenious 
and new ideas that I want to tell about 
just now. I know some country lumber- 
men who just won’t let business slow up 
—not if there is a possible chance to keep 
it going the limit. If people quit build- 
ing or slow down on buying, these fel- 
lows, instead of placidly accepting exist- 
ing conditions and taking an easy seat 
in their office, or sighing and prophesy- 
ing and legislating with the crowd of 
dissatisfied up in the court house yard, 


to Inerease Their Sales 


By Frank Kneisley 


dig up a new idea, put their personality 
and punch in it, advertise it, and, presto! 
the idea is put over good and big. Sales 
are not allowed to limp, business main- 
tains a cheery, thrifty appearance and 
gloom and stagnation are not allowed to 
light anywhere around the place. 


So it is mostly a matter of getting 
something to sell that is worth while, 


I know some country lumbermen 
who just won’t let business slow 
up—not if there is a _ possible 
chance to keep it going the limit. 
If people quit building or slow 
down in buying, these fellows, in- 
stead of placidly accepting existing 
conditions and taking an easy seat 
in their office, or sighing and 
prophesying and legislating with 
the crowd of dissatisfied up in the 
courthouse yard, dig up a new 
idea, put their personality and 
punch in it, advertise it, and, presto! 
the idea is put over good and big. 
Sales are not allowed to limp, busi- 
ness maintains a cheery, thrifty 
appearance and gloom and stagna- 
tion are not allowed to light any- 
where around the place. 


eee 


learn a lot about what you are offering 
for sale, talk it and preach it, and pres- 
ently the community is talking about 
and buying the thing you have to sell. 

I have in mind three instances where 
clever and somewhat out of the ordinary, 
but none the less sane and legitimate, 
selling plans were used with phenomenal 
success. Two of these came under my 
own observation. The other was told to 
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me by a salesman who is most reliable. 


In a certain splendid agricultural sec- 
tion the farmers were experiencing much 
trouble with rains washing great ditches 
through their farms. The consequent 
loss of rich top soil carried away during 
every rainfall was getting serious. Roll- 
ing and hilly land especially washed the 
worst. Brush and straw in the ditches 
soon rotted or were carried away during 
heavy rains. One of the lumbermen in 
this- section had heard and read about 
Soil Saving Dams being successfully used 
in another part of his State. These Soil 
Saving Dams were dirt dams across a 
ditch or hollow with a line of vitrified 
pipe placed at the bottom and through 
the dirt dam to carry away the water as 
it was brought down the ditch. The sys- 
tem was so arranged that it collected all 
the loose soil and allowed the water to 
escape through the’ pipe. Likely most 
dealers and farmers are now familiar 
with these dams, although they were new 
then. This live lumberman at once got 
all the information on the subject he 
could. He even made a trip to another 
part of his State where these dams had 
been installed and personally examined 
and studied the system from every an- 
gle. Then he went back home and be- 
gan an educational and selling campaign 
among the farmers in his section. He 
mailed out pamphlets, personal letters, 
had personal talks with many of the 
farmers and ran conspicuous ads in the 
leading papers of his county. He of- 
fered to make a personal visit to any 
farm in his county and prepare a chart 
showing the location and cost of the 
proper system daming—all free to the 
farmers. He had studied and experi- 
mented with these dams until he knew 
exactly what he was talking about. And 
with this confidence in his own knowl- 
edge and ability he had no trouble mak- 
ing the farmers believe in him. So it 
wasn’t long until he had more calls from 
the farmers and land owners than he 
could attend to. Then he employed an 
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assistant and took him along on his vis- 
its among the farmers and taught the 
assistant while he himself was “mission- 
arying” and selling sewer pipe. He made 
it a point to personally superintend the 
installation of one dam in every neigh- 
borhood in which he sold the pipe. By 
doing that he was assured that the dams 
would be properly constructed and made 
his customer and other farmers in that 
community like him better and talk about 
and install more dams. He did his first 
campaigning during the late winter and 
fall months, before the rains started and 
when both he and the farmers were not 
very busy. 

The result of his first five months’ 
work was the sale of nine big cars of 
sewer pipe—sold at a nice profit. 

The acquaintance he made among the 
farmers and the splendid service he ren- 
dered them cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. 


Plans and Estimates Shown to Prospects 


Another wide-awake lumberman in a 
good size and prosperous country town 
had a very novel way of creating busi- 
ness. This town was an old one, made 
up of a great many wealthy people who 
lived in big, old-fashioned houses. Their 
wives and daughters belonged to the lo- 
cal clubs, dressed stylishly and well, and 
kept apace with modern ideas. But their 
houses were not modern. Some had 
small porches, or the porches were bad- 
ly run down. Others had narrow en- 
trances. Some had ill-proportioned and 
wrongly located windows. This one had 
a hideously steep roof. Another was a 
crime with its brackets and spindles and 
gingerbread in an effort to out-do some 
neighbor or fellow townsman. 


Most of the older houses needed more 
or less alterations to bring them to any- 
thing like a modern appearance and get 
in a class with a few of the houses built 
later—frequently by a fellow clubman. 

This lumberman was a pretty fair sort 
of an architect. Also he was artistic and 
a good designer and kept up on the lat- 
est things in architecture and building 
materials. And he knew people—which 
is a whole lot. So from time to time he 
would pick out one of these old houses— 
one that he thought could be modernized 
with the least cost and show the biggest 
change. First he would take a photo- 
graph of the front. Then with his tape 
and rule and paper he would make a 
rough sketch of the old building. With- 
in a few days he would have a complete 
sketch of the house showing how it would 
look with the alterations, A wide porch 
with big columns, new entrance, new 
windows, roof changed—or whatever was 
necessary to give the house that mod- 
ernly correct and pleasing appearance. 
The proposed alterations would so com- 
pletely change the appearance that the 
old house could not be recognized. Some- 
times the front elevation would be 
touched up in soft tones of water colors. 
An estimate of cost of the improvements 
would be made. Then at some oppor- 
tune time this alert lumberman would 
call on Mrs. Householder. He invariably 
submitted his plans only to the women 
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folks. He would explain his plans very 
fully and adroitly and convince Mrs. 
Householder and her daughter or daugh- 
ters that the alterations would make their 
home as good looking and modern as any 
in town. Then he would refer to the sur- 
prisingly low cost of all the proposed 
changes. He would leave the plans at 
the house. He had a pretty good idea 
what would happen. His biggest boost- 
ers from then on would be mother and 
the girls. Maybe father would get all 
fussed up and refuse even to consider 
such a thing, but he could afford it and 
mother and the girls were no quitters. 
Once in a while this lumberman’s little 
selling scheme failed to work out, but I 
believe that three-fourths of his pros- 
pects built according to his plans or 


It’s 


Business begets business. 
just as satisfying and encouraging 
to people to see business on the 
jump as it is discouraging to see it 


looking pale and down in the 
mouth. People buy what they see 
or hear of others buying. That’s 
the secret of the success of the 
street faker. He knows that if he. 
can get one or two started to buy- 
ing most of the crowd will buy. 
Buying is largely contagious. 


made some sort of improvement at least. 


Modernizing old houses in that town 
got to be a craze. Everybody was either 
fixing up their home or talking and plan- 
ning on doing it. The air was full of the 
spirit of building. And they are still 
improving their homes in that town. The 
place has undergone a big change within 
three years. Everybody is taking more 
pride in their homes. This hustling lum- 
berman with an original and unique idea 
started the town to doing something for 
itself. It is fast getting a reputation for 
beautiful homes. 


Why This Dealer Succeeded 


That lumberman’s experience is a fine 
example of selling an idea. Instead of 
piling up a lot of lumber and shingles in 
his yard and waiting for customers to 
feel the actual need of something he had 
for sale and going to his yard after it, 
this lumber dealer went out and created 
a demand for his material. He simply 
gave them his idea and service and sold 
them the house. But it required his idea 
and service to sell the material. A pile 
of boards or shingles in a lumber yard 
hasn’t anything particularly attractive 
about it to the consumer. So this deal- 
er didn’t try to sell so many feet of lum- 
ber. He sold the finished product—a 
beautiful and modern home created from 
their old house. If that dealer had tried 
to sell so many feet of lumber at so 
much per thousand to his prospects he 
would have had poor luck indeed. But 
the secret of his big success was the fact 
he was selling a home and not lumber— 
just the same as the automobile sales- 
man sells an automobile and not a lot of 
steel and rubber and leather. 


BUILDING AGE 


I was told of another lumberman with 
an originating turn of mind and an ex- 
cess of energy who wasn’t content with 
the dull monotony of selling boards and 
shingles. So he designed a child’s play 
house and had three or four of them 
built by a local carpenter as an experi- 
ment. I don’t remember the exact di- 
mensions, but believe they were 8 by 10 
feet and 6 feet high inside. They were 
of modern design, well built and provided 
with neat windows and a front door. An 
overhanging porch was placed at the 
front. Stock siding was used on the 
walls and the roof was shingled and 
stained. They were attractively painted. 

That much for the description of the 
houses. Maybe other dealers have made 
and sold children’s play houses. So the 
idea of the thing itself may not have 
been original with this particular dealer. 
But his big success with these houses 
can be attributed wholly to two things, 
namely: the attractive and artistic de- 
sign of his play houses and his manner 
of creating a demand for the thing he 
was selling. 

His three sample houses were placed 
side by side on a vacant residence lot 
which happened to have a nice lawn and 
shade trees. That was a whole lot bet- 
ter than placing them on a barren lot 
or sticking one of them back in his lum- 
ber yard. The green grass and shade 
trees made up a big part of the selling 
talk. 

A neat sign announced the houses were 
for sale by this lumberman. 


No further evidence is needed to con- 
vince anybody who ever saw a child 
what happened in that town. Of course 
every child wanted one of those play 
houses. It is a child’s nature—all of us 
for that matter—to want what some 
other child has. So it is the parents’ 
nature to give their child what some 
other child has—even at a dreadful stress 
of their pocketbook. 

So the sample houses were sown sold. 


The dealer had more built. By having 
several made from one pattern he econo- 
mized on material and labor. Very prob- 
ably he didn’t sell a house to every child 
in town, but I am told he did sell many 
of them. 

He made a hit with the kiddies, got a 
lot of publicity and did a profitable busi- 
ness in the meanwhile. Maybe some of 
the parents in that town haven’t forgiver 
him yet. I don’t know about that. 

From the experience of these three 
dealers we are again reminded that the 
retail lumber business is considerably 
more than piling unattractive boards and 
shingles in the sheds and being satisfied 
to sit in the office and let the public 
come to us with their wants. It has 
reached the point where new ideas, serv- 
ice and the ability to create demands for 
the things we are selling must play a 
big part in the business. Mail order 
houses have grown prosperous and popu- 
lar in communities where these business 
essentials are lacking. 

More Selling Ideas! 

More Service! 


More Business! 


The Proper Size Truck for Your 
Business Is an Important Factor 
in Economical Operation 


Suggestions Affording Opportunity for Better and Cheaper Delivery 


NE of the most important factors 

in Good Business for the Lumber 

Dealer is Good Service to his cus- 

tomer. Another is economy — not 
only of money but of time. Viewed from 
this standpoint, the motor truck must be 
conceded an ever-growing piace in every 
branch of the lumber industry. 

It seems to be the opinion of a great 
many lumber men that there is no appre- 
ciable saving in operating expense 
through the use of trucks, but that 
through the improvement in service, and 
also through the advertising afforded by 
a truck, the dealer is afforded an increase 
in patronage which more than compen- 
sates for the slight increase in “over- 
head.” One Alabama firm writes, “Our 
business grew from the first putting into 
service of a 1%-ton truck. We attribute 
this to prompt service.” 


How Can Motor Trucks Be Efficiently 
Used in Lumber Business ? 


In this connection it should be noted 
that the efficient use of motor trucks in 
this business requires: 


1. Trucks of proper capacities for the 
loads to be carried. 

2. A system of loading and unloading 
which affords a minimum expenditure of 
time. 

The lumber dealer who contemplates 
the purchase of a truck for his hauling 
should make a careful study of his needs 
and of the various types of trucks on 
the market. In moSt instances it is more 
disastrous to buy a truck too large for 
the work than to buy one that is too 
small. This is particularly true in sec- 
tions blessed with good roads, where 
some over-load is always possible. A 
5-ton truck costs some 25 per cent more 
to operate than a 3-ton machine, nor is 
this cost reduced very much by taking a 
lighter load on the heavier truck. Inter- 
est, depreciation, maintenance, taxes, in- 
surance and fuel—all are higher. Until 
recently the tendency has been for own- 
ers to buy trucks too large for their 
needs. Now the buyers have begun to 
realize that it costs too much to “deliver 
the vehicle.” 


Occasionally one finds dealers who are 
convinced that there is no economy in the 
use of a truck, and who seem unduly sen- 
sitive on the subject. If the truth were 
known it might be found that this deal- 
er’s unfortunate experience was due to 
nothing but his own lack of judgment. 
Perhaps he had a retail business which 
called for quick deliveries of small or- 


By C. J. Thompson 


ders, and occasional hauls of a couple of 
thousand feet. Suppose, then, he had 
bought a 2 or 3-ton White truck. With- 
out doubt his experience would be dis- 
astrous. 


On the other hand, suppose he needed 
a truck for delivery of all kinds of build- 
ing materials to a country trade, over 
rough mountainous roads—and had pur- 
chased a 1-ton Ford and expected it to do 
the work. 


Importance of Proper Size Truck 


There is no doubt but that there is a 
place in the lumber business for any good 
truck. The big question is to select the 
one which meets your needs. Don’t ex- 
pect a light 1-ton truck to carry 6000 
feet of lumber over ten or fifteen miles 
of heavy roads—and don’t expect it to 
haul a heavy trailer too. Incidentally, 
don’t expect to save money using a 5-ton 
White for your small, city rush order 
business. 


In connection with the matter of econ- 
omizing in time in loading trucks, the 
following statement from C. E. Morton, 
Pacific Coast district manager for the 
Packard Motor Company, is interesting: 

“Lumber dealers used to say that mo- 
tor trucks never could take the place of 
horses in their business, but they have. 
How a little study of the lumber trucking 
problem will work out to great advantage 
is well illustrated by the experience of 
Melvin Savage of San Francisco, who 
lets his Packard trucks out to the Chris- 
tenson Lumber Company. Not only has 
he solved the long-haul problem, but the 
short-haul problem and quick-loading and 
unloading ones too. 


How a Dealer Secured Motor Truck } 
Efficiency 


“Old lumber wagons equipped with 
rollers serve as platforms on which the 
load is placed in the yard. The truck is 
backed up to the load and the load rolled 
on. Arriving at his destination, the 
driver dumps the load in the same man- 
ner as the ordinary roller-bolster lumber 
wagon. Loading and unloading are ac- 
complished in five minutes. While the 
trucks are on the road the platforms are 
being loaded in the yard, so no time is 
lost. 


“Tt is possible with this system to load, 
unload and complete a round trip of two 
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miles in less than a half hour. A short 
time ago Mr. Savage unloaded a car of 
16,500 feet of lumber, or 49,500 pounds, 
and delivered it to the yards three-quar- 
ters of a mile away in six hours with one 
truck. All loading was done by hand. 


“Frequently Mr. Savage takes con- 
tracts for hauling lumber to Burlingame 
Hills, 21 miles out of San Francisco. He 
makes three of these round trips, or 126 
miles, in fifteen hours, including loading 
and unloading time and a half hour for 
the driver at noon. On each trip he hauls 
3500 feet of lumber, each load weighing 
about five and one-half tons. Two miles 
of the stretch is steep, uphill work. 


“Three Packards now form the Savage 
fleet.. The owner has found that each 
truck does the work of four teams.” 


Methods Which Secure Efficiency 
° in Loading 


There are various other devices similar 
to the one described above for securing 
efficiency in loading operations. Trucks 
equipped with rollers solve this question 
in a way that is as satisfactory as any. 
The object in the case of any of these 
schemes is to effect an arrangement 
whereby loading operations can be going 
on while the truck-is out of the yard, so 
that when it returns the load is ready for 
it and can be rolled on to the body of the 
truck without delay. 


In some instances the lumber is rolled 
forward from stands or wagons on which 
it has previously been stacked. The rolls 
are geared to each other, the gearing be- 
ing arranged in such ratios as to enable 
the rolls, cranked by hand, to.be turned 
easily by one man. Usually a man gets 
at the crank on the truck and another at 
that on the yard-wagon or stand, and the 
big pile, which may weight five or six 
tons, is transferred without delay. 


If the lumber is to be delivered onto 
the ground, it can be rolled off in the 
same way, a chain, fixed with one of the 
patented clamps which have come into 
use, holding it together. Or, in the case 
of wide lumber, especially rough stock, . 
stacking it at alternate ends every few 
courses holds it together and enables it 
to be dumped without chains. 


The necessity for some such steps te- 
ing taken is apparent if the investment is 
to prove profitable. A truck represents 
more capital than horses and wagons, 
and the dealer cannot afford to have this 
large amount of capital standing idle, as 
it would when loaded in the ordinary 
way. 


Use Small Size Lumber to 
Make a Waste Holder 


By John Wavrek, Jr. 


HIS waste holder has been de- 
signed with the idea of using up 
small sizes which collect in large 
lots in planing mills. A waste 
holder of the kind shown is suitable 
either for the home or office. It may be 


made up of any kind of lumber and treat- 
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ed to match the finish of the room where- 
in it is to be placed: 

The construction, as will be seen by 
consulting the details, is very simple. 
For the uprights we use four pieces, 
1% in. x 1% in. square by 21 in. long, 
surfaced on four sides. The upper ends 
are cut at 60 deg. angle to form a 
finish as shown. The lower end is also 
slightly chamfered as shown. The next 
procedure is to plow the uprights for 


the sides; it is not very important what 
thickness should be used; this depends 
very much on what kind of stuff you may 
be able to get at the mill. The sides 
shown in the sketches are made of %-in. 
veneered panel stock which happened to 
be around; they may be made of %-in. 


Section of 


Cross 
Waste Holder at the Left. 


Fig..-3. 


Figs. 1 and 2 are Elevation 
and Section on Center Line 
of Waste Holder 


stuff or even compo wall board, The 
legs are. plowed starting %4 in. from the 
top to within 1 in. from the bottom, as 
shown in sketches. 


Next we will make the sides, the size 
of which are 11% in. at the top and 
934 in. at the lower end. As shown in 
Fig. 1, a center line is drawn through 
the full length of the board intended for 
the side. Mark the length on this cen- 
ter line, which is 1 ft. 8% in. Mark 


Fig. 4. Perspective of Waste 
Holder 


5% in. each side of the center line at 
the top and 4% in. at the bottom; this 
gives the cut of the side lines. The 
bottom line of the sides is cut straight 
across at right angles to the center line. 
The upper edge may be cut any suitable 
shape, but the style shown in the sketch, 
Fig. 4, is neat and not difficult to make. 


At a distance of 1%4 in. from the top 
of the side draw a horizontal line 2% 
in. long; next mark a point on the cen- 
ter line 1 in. below this line, bore %-in. 
holes at these three points and connect 
the holes with straight lines, making 
the outlines of a hand hole. This hole 
can be sawed out with a hole saw or a 
jig saw. Now having marked all the 
outlines of one side you can tack the 
four sides together and have them sawed 
out in one operation at some planing mill 
or furniture factory at very little cost. 


The legs and sides being ready, the 
sides may now be put into position into 
the plow of the legs (first putting some 
glue therein) and may then be clamped 
together and squared. When the glue 
is perfectly dry remove the clamps, mark 
off a piece for the bottom and fit in as 
shown by section on A-A in Fig. 2 and 
on B-B of Fig. 1, as illustrated in Figs. 
2 Banal Bh. 


How to Improve Your Collection Methods 


It Is Just as Important to Get Your Money After You Get 


Business as It Is to Get the Business 


VERY dealer and builder in his 
business conduct must deal with 
three elements—material, men 
methods, or that intangible thing 
termed “management.” In a very broad 
sense it may be said that methods are 
linked in his dealings with material and 
men. If his methods of doing work are 
faulty, the result is evident to the eye. If 
his methods in handling men.are not cor- 
rect, this is evidenced by the amount and 
quality of work produced. These can 
be quickly discerned because they come 
under his observation and can be seen. 
There is, however, another application 
of methods or management, the results 
of which may not be apparent to the eye, 
as the case of work poorly constructed, 


By. Edwin L. Seabrook 


This article is a practical talk on 
a subject that is full of interest to 
dealers and builders. Read it, and 
send us some of your own ideas 
and methods of co:ilecting accounts 
prompily. We’li pay you for your 
ideas and you will also have the 
satisfaction of helping along your 
friends in the trade. 


but are just as vital to the business con- 
duct as the others are to the mechanical. 
Method is just as essential to business 
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conduct as in the erection of a compli- 
cated piece of work, 


Credit Essential : 


Credit in the building business is al- 
most a necessity in some form for nearly 
all of the business transacted. There is 
but little cash over the counter for the 
builder. Credit being a necessity it is 
well to look at some of the methods by 
which this credit is conducted on the part 
of the builder, and the reflex action on 
himself by his management of this im- 
portant feature of the business. 

Every business worthy of the name 
must have and give credit. It is one of 
the most essential factors in business. 
It is recognized as one of the greatest 
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conveniences, even if it is not a positive 
necessity on the part of those using it. 
To secure credit it is necessary to pay, 
and to pay it is necessary to collect. It 
is an exceptional business man who can 
maintain good credit and neglect collec- 
tions. There are many who have poor 
credit because they are poor collectors. 
The very best asset that any business 
can have is credit. Not the credit that 
is given because it is believed the bill 
will be paid some time, but that kind of 
credit that virtually compels a business 
house to put itself to extra trouble when 
necessary to serve; to give its very best 
to hold high credit custom. This kind 
of credit can be maintained only by pay- 
ing—and inversely getting in the money 
to pay out. 


Why Credit Is Lacking 


Many men in the building business do 
not have the credit they ought to have 
because their obligations are not met 
with any degree of promptness. The 
failure to do this can in many cases be 
traced to the poor credit management 
of the owner of the business. He gets 
the contracts, but his lax business 
methods do not get in the money to main- 
tain his credit. He spends lots of time 
going after the work and directing it, 
but leaves the one essential feature of 
his business—management—as a_ side 
issue for the spare moments. 


It is well to bear in mind that work- 
ing capital should always be kept a little 
ahead of the business. This may be cash 
or credit; the latter is equal to cash, but 
to be maintained must be taken care of 
the same as cash. Any business, how- 
ever small, can secure all the credit that 
it needs, provided that credit is taken 
care of and the obligations met at ma- 
turity. 


Proper Bookkeeping Necessary 


The first step in the credit system of 
the builder, to secure prompt collections, 
is proper bookkeeping, and that kept up 
to date. Sluggish bookkeeping methods 
retard the growth of a business despite 
the cft-repeated excuse: “Too busy to 
get the bills out.” There is no use of 
doing work unless it is to be paid for 
within the limits usual to sound business 
practice. Ifa piece of work is never too 
small to be well done, no business item 
is too small to have its accounting well 
done and on time. The items for which 
bills are to be rendered should be en- 
tered on the books at once. Time slips 
showing the labor and material on dif- 
ferent items of work should be charged 
and not allowed to accumulate. Each 
day’s business, so far as it is possible 
to get it in form for charging, should 
go on the books not later than the fol- 
lowing day, put there in shape to bill 
at once. 


Render Bills Promptly 


Prompt rendering of the bill is the 
second essential step for a good col- 
lection system. If the work is finished 
to-day, why wait one or two weeks be- 
fore sending the bill? Send it to-mor- 
row. Don’t expect the customer to be 
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over-anxious to pay the builder when 
dilatoriness has been his rule in render- 
ing the bill. When the work is done the 
customer has a right to the bill. Good 
business management, on the part of the 
builder and customer, demands that it 
be sent. 

Adjustment of misunderstandings and 
disputes will be facilitated by a prompt 
receipt of the bill. These things are 
more easily cleared up thirty-six hours 
after the work is done than thirty-six 
days. There is absolutely no good reason, 
in one case out of a hundred, for hold- 
ing repair bills, etc., until the end of the 
month. The reflex influence of the habits 
and methods of the builder upon his 
customers must not be underestimated. 
Like certainly begets like. If it takes 
the builder a month to make out a bill, 
the customer will take his own good time 
in making payment. The customer who 
knows that “Jones will want his money 
when the work is done” will be more 
prompt in paying him than he will the 
one who takes a month to get the bill 
to him. Therefore, let the customer have 
the bill as soon as possible after the 
work is done. ‘“Haven’t time” may be an 
excuse, but not a reason: Time will be 
saved by attending to business details in 
their proper order. 


Terms of Payment 


The typographical make-up of a bill- 
head is of less importance than the bill 
itself, its terms of payment, etc. Have 
as little printing on the bill-head as pos- 
sible. The terms of payment should be 
very definitely stated in the bill. After 
the word “terms” should be written when 
payment is expected. Let the customer 
see that these terms apply to him per- 
sonally and not to everybody in general. 
How many invoices does the builder get 
from his source of supplies in which the 
terms are not clearly and definitely 
stated. 

The words, “net cash,” “interest will 
be charged on all overdue accounts,” etc., 
when printed on the bill are of doubtful 
value. If the bill is to be paid within 
ten, twenty or thirty days, or if 2 per 
cent is allowed if paid within a definite 
time, state it clearly and make it per- 
sonal to the individual customer, 


Prompt Collections Retain Business 


More business is lost than gained by 
easy-going collection methods. Some 
men hesitate to ask for a_ settlement 
when the account is due, because of a 
fear of giving offense and losing future 
business. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. Insisting upon payment when the 
bill is due will retain business rather 
than drive it away. There is nothing in 
the theory that persons will not continue 
to deal with firms insisting upon prompt 
settlements at maturity. Experience 
proves the reverse to be true. The firms 
most insistent on accounts, being paid 
promptly, hold their customers best. If 
a property owner wants something on 
eredit from the builder, which one will 
be more likely to get it—the one to whom 
he owes an overdue account, or the one 
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to whom he owes absolutely nothing? 
A Definite Policy 


All bills will not be paid when due; 
therefore, no matter how small the busi- 
ness, some kind of a collection system is 
necessary. It is at this point that the © 
element of methods or management men- 
tioned above becomes absolutely essen- 
tial. No collection system will succeed 
without a definite policy. The haphazard 
plan will produce like results. To ren- 
der a bill one time immediately after 
the work is done, and at another allow a 
month to elapse, will be productive of 
a like response from many customers. 
To be persistent one month and lax the 
next is not following a definite plan. 

Whatever plan is adopted it must be 
followed regularly, month in and month 
out. Persistence must go hand in hand 
with a definite system. To speed up the 
slow pays, overdues, etc., for a month 
and then forget them for a time is large- 
ly lost motion. The effect of previous 
efforts is lost by the delay in following 
up. The intermittent method gives the 
presumption that any collection effort is 
spasmodic. The price of successful col- 
lections is keeping everlastingly at it. 
The delinquent debtor is hoping for a 
let-up; he is matching his patience 
against your persistence. 

At the beginning of each month a list 
of delinquents should be made out. From 
ten days to two weeks is long enough 
to wait for a response. Nine-tenths of 
the effort will be lost if there is a let-up, 
or if this part of the clerical work is left 
to suit the convenience of everything 
else. 

Someone says: ‘“Haven’t time to do 
all this.” Which is the most important 
part of the business—getting work, doing 
work, or getting in the money to keep 
the business going? Lack of time is a 
poor plea for neglecting collections. The 
builder who has money with which to do 
business can generally get the business 
to do. Overdue book accounts do not pay 
bills. 


Settlement Demands 


There shouldbe but one reason given 
for demanding payment when an account 
has reached maturity. The account is 
due. That reason alone is sufficient and 
no other one ought to be given. The 
creditor has fulfilled his part of the obli- 
gation, the time has come for the debtor 
to do his part. Some people offer all 
sorts of excuses in asking for payment, 
as though something were being done 
that demanded an apology. The case- 
hardened debtor seldom sympathizes 
with “short of funds,” “need the money,” 
“have heavy payments to make,” etc. 
These may be true, but why advertise 
them? 


Some losses in business are bound to 
occur and no credit system is infallible. 
There are losses that might have been 
avoided by persistent collection methods. 
In every system some kind of notice or 
letter is generally necessary. : 

Many of these fail because the debtor 
is put in a general class, when he ought 
to be singled out and made to feel that 
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his account is receiving personal atten- 
tion. He knows that there are others 
just like him, but why tell him so in a 
printed form letter? Make every letter 
personal to the debtor. If a form letter 
is used, have it typewritten for each one 
to whom it is sent. 


Keep away from stereotyped expres- 
sions; these mean little or nothing to 
the debtor. Something like “No doubt 
this has escaped your attention,” stamped 
on. an overdue account is hardly believed 
by either party to the transaction. A 
series of follow-up letters can be com- 
. posed, making each one a little stronger 
than the preceding. There are a number 
of form letters, applied to the individual, 
that have produced splendid results. In 
composing such a series, keep close to 
your debtor. He always feels safe in a 
crowd, also neglects or overlooks at long 
range. 


Bluffing, threatening, discourtesy, sel- 
dom produce results. These irritate the 
honest man and roll off the dead beat. 
Study the things that influence people 
to action. There are motives by which 
the debtor, if he has anything with which 
to pay, can be moved to pay. Let him 
understand that you are after him and 
will keep after him until he pays up. 
Let him understand that you keep your 


collection promises and expect him to <9 
likewise. 


If he promises to pay on a 
certain day, make it clear that there 


must be some reasonable response on 
that date. The debtor will have a whole- 
some respect for the creditor that keeps 
his word. Don’t threaten to sue in one 
letter and repent in the next. If forced 
to say that you will bring suit at a cer- 
tain time, do it. Don’t overlook the fact 
that courtesy, commonsense and persist- 
ency are the greatest factors in success- 
ful collecting. 


Many business men overlook the fact 
that outstanding bills are a part of their 
capital, and that capital, to earn a profit, 
must be kept moving. Overdue accounts 
are certainly in the non-earning class. 

One of the largest, and shrewdest, 
business men in the country some time 
ago made the remarkable statement that 
if his company could shorten its average 
credits but a single day, it could make 
an additional profit of $100,000 in a year. 
How much more business might the aver- 
age builder do if he could make himself 
a better credit man in handling not only 
the accounts due him, but those due 
others. The capital turn-over problem is 
none the less pertinent to the building 
business than to the hardware, clothing 
or any other merchant. 
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The Greatest Asset 


Credit is the greatest of business as- 
sets. It cannot be insured against loss, 
nor locked in a vault. While it is a part 
of the business that cannot create it, yet 
it may destroy it. 


Credit is something apart from what 
a man is worth in money. His state- 
ment does not create credit, it merely 
tells of how much he is worth. 


The two corner stones of credit are 
honor and truthfulness. These mark the 
reliable man—one who may be trusted 
with that which is another’s. That is 
the essence of credit. 


Individual capacity is an important 
factor in credit. Many honest, reliable 
men lack capacity. 


Here, then, is credit: Honor, word, 
capacity—these three make it. The 
amount of this world’s goods simply 
measures it. 


Credit built in a lifetime may vanish 
in a day. One obligation wantonly dis- 
regarded, one statement proven false, 
and it crumbles. 


Credit is the most valuable of the in- 
dividual’s assets, and is his only so long 
as he carefully conserves it. 


AS SEEN BY THE MAN ON THE ROOF 


WHAT MORE NATURAL ? 


“The voraciousness of the ostrich is 
remarkable,” said the returned traveler 
whom everybody doubted and nobody dis- 
puted. “I know of a case of a pet ostrich 
that was tied to an oak post for safe- 
keeping over night and during the night 
ate up the blooming oak post. What do 
you think of that?” 

There was a momentary and painful 
silence, and then the man at the end of 
the table quietly remarked: 

“And I suppose that the next day the 
bird laid a hardwood floor.” 


SOME CYCLONE 


We have heard about the cyclone in 
Kansas that caught up a flock of sheep 
and held them pinned against the side 
of a barn until they all died of starva- 
tion, and we were inclined to doubt the 
story until a Missouri contractor wrote 
in and swore that he made an excavation 
for a new building recently and one night 
a windstorm blew the excavation over 
into the next county. 


HE HAD HEARD DAD 


The class was discussing mythology. 
“How did the ancients account for thun- 
der?” asked the professor. 

“I suppose,” ventured the son of a 
carpenter, “they thought that that was 
Thor when he couldn’t find his hammer.” 


STANDING OUT 


“To whom did Easymark, the contract- 
or, leave his $50,000?” 
“He left it to his estate to collect.” 


WE ARE 


Minister—Every man is architect of 
his own fate. 

Visitor—Yes, and most of us are bum 
architects. 


‘OBSERVATIONS 


A man seldom gets home so late he 
finds supper ready. . 

I do not believe that Germany will 
ever reach victory in the sub way. 

Life in some suburbs is just one pav- 
ing assessment after another. 

It would be a healthy salary that grew 
as fast as a man’s desires. 

There are a good many excuses for 
bad work, but not many good ones. 

When a man considers his income he 
wonders what will be the outcome. 

It is getting so a sardine in oil costs 
almost as much as a portrait. 

A good deal of money drifts into my 
office, but there is an awful undertow. 

Too many people try to keep raiment 
up to date instead of payment. 

Trolley service is like the little girl, 
but when it is bad it is worse than that. 

The real estate man said the improve- 


ments were all in, and they certainly 
looked it. 

The man who says he would like to 
have a little garden of his own may be 
thinking of Mary. 

No real estate man will tell you how 
far out a lot is, but he will tell you how 
close in. 

Most of the domestic unhappiness in 
this world is due to six-room houses with 
ten-room ideas, 

Suggestion for a slogan for the sub- 
urbanites at Mudhurst: “Have you a 
little ferry in your home?” 

Our grand-dads would have been glad 
to take our wages and say nothing about 
the high cost of building. 

When a man looks at the accounts on 
his books he realizes that he must be an 
optimist. 

A man’s wife can never understand 
why he should give a repairman 50 
cents to fix something when he could 
do it himself in an afternoon just as well. 

The husband may like the plan for 
the new house as it is, but his wife will 
never be satisfied with it except as it 
isn’t. 

Many a little extravagance has the 
same effect on your bank account that a 
nail has on a plaster wall—it always 
makes a bigger hole than you thought it 
would. 

I’ll say this for a bookkeeper: Now 
and then a stenographer comes down late 
in the morning and yawning, but a book- 
keeper never does. A bookkeeper doesn’t 
show up at all. 


New Catalogs of Interest to the Trade 


United Chemical Closet.—United En- 
gine Company, Lansing, Mich. De- 
scribes, illustrates and gives hints on in- 
stalling this chemical closet. 


The Louden Garage Door Hanger.— 
Louden Machinery Company, Fairfield, 
Iowa. Describes and illustrates a type 
of sliding door hanger especially suitable 
for the small garage. 


Mende’s Nalecode.—Paul Mende, 415 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. De- 
scribes a nailing base for floors, roofs 
and partitions. Also it is said to be 
adapted as a plaster for walls and solid 
partitions, being an insulator and pre- 
venting condensation. 


Hydro-Pneumatic Pumps.—F. E. Myers 
& Bro., Ashland, Ohio. Illustrations and 
specifications of various kinds of water 
supply systems, together with the ap- 
paratus for successful operation. 


Steel Animal Pens.—Louden Machinery 
Company, Fairfield, Iowa. Gives miscel- 
laneous information concerning pens, and 
illustrates and describes various types 
manufactured by this company. 


“Globe” Ventilators——The Globe Ven- 
tilator Co., 205 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Illustrates various buildings in which 
these ventilators have been installed. 


The Boy’s Own  Builder.—Arkansas 
Soft’ Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Ark. 
Working drawings and descriptions of 
ice boat, row boat, sled, spring board, 
book case, table, swing, birdhouse, pigeon 
house, dove house, garden benches etc. 


Reproductions of Concrete and Compo- 
sition Marbles, Granites, ete.—Art Stone 
Company, Box 500, Waynesboro, Pa. Re- 
productions in color of concrete and com- 
position marbles, granites, etc., manu- 
factured by the formulas, processes and 
methods sold by this company. 


Save Labor! Increase Speed!—The 
American Cement Machine Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa. Folder describing and illustrating 
Boss concrete mixers and builders’ hoists. 


The Dutch Boy Painter—National Lead 
Co., New York City. Monthly magazine 
devoted to painting, and Vol. XI, No. 1, 
contains the first of an interesting series 
of articles on “House Painting.” 


Shinn-Flat System of Lightning Pro- 
tection.—W. C. Shinn Mfg. Co., 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Book- 
let illustrated in colors and describing 
the operation of the Shinn-Flat System 
for protecting buildings from damage by 
lightning, together with interesting in- 
formation concerning lightning. 


Drawing Boards.—American Drafting 
Furniture Co., Rochester, N. Y. De- 
scribes and illustrates various types of 
drawing tables and drawing boards. 


A Technical Handbook on Expanded 
Metal Lath.—The Berger Mfg. Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. Valuable booklet 
giving information concerning metal lath 
and how to apply it. Illustrated by line 


drawings showing details of construction 
for plaster and stucco. 


Presto Holder.—National Company, 275 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. Folder 
illustrating and describing a holder for 
blue prints, drawings, etc. 


The Evanston Sound-Proof Door.—Irv- 
ing Hamlin, 716 University Place, Evans- 
ton, Ill. Folder, illustrating and describ- 
ing a patented sound-proof door. 


Evans “Almetl” Fire Doors and Shut- 
ters and “Star” Ventilators.—Merchant 
& Evans Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catalog illustrating and describing fire 
doors, etc., together with line cuts show- 
ing manner of hanging and construction. 


For the Home Beautiful—The Heppes- 
Nelson Roofing Co., Dept. D, Marshall 
Street, N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. Folder 
illustrating and describing Flexatile 
shingles. 


Walter Concretile-—Walter Concrete 
Machinery Company, Saks _ Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Booklet, illustrating 
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Any of these catalogs will be 


COUCH 


furnished by the manufacturers. 
Or, if you prefer, we will see that 
you receive any that you desire. 
Just check the catalogs you want, 
tear out the page, and mail it to 
Building Age, 243 West 39th 
Street, New York. 
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and describing the manufacturing of con- 
cretile by machines furnished by this 
company. Drawings showing application 
of roofing. 


Concrete for Industrial Housing.— 
Portland Cement Association, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Booklet, 
illustrating and describing various types 
of industrial houses built of concrete, 
together with information concerning the 
using of this material for this purpose. 


Cornell Blue Book.—Cornell Wood 
Products Company, Chicago, Ill. Booklet, 
illustrating Cornell woodboard, giving 
manner of application, blue print page of 
summer cottage, etc. 


Knickerbocker Komments. — Knicker- 
bocker Portland Cement Co., 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. A monthly mag- 
azine. The March issue contains some 
interesting little information in a light 
vein concerning cement, and topics of 
interest to the trade. 


Concrete Septic Tanks.—Portland Ce- 
ment Association, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Booklet illustrating 
and describing construction of concrete 
septic tanks. 


Community Homes Built with Steel 
Forms.—The Hydraulic Pressed Steel 


27, 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Handsomely 
illustrated booklet describing concrete 
houses built by steel forms manufactured 
by this company. Houses and their floor 
plans are illustrated. 


Sedgwick Dumbwaiters and Elevators, 
Catalogue M.—Sedgwick Machine Works, 
128 Liberty Street, New York City. Cat- 
alog, illustrating and describing various 
types of dumbwaiters and elevators man- 
ufactured by this company. Interesting 
information concerning the various types. 


The Doody System of Vapor Heating. 
—The Doody ‘Vapor Heating Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. Description of this sys- 
tem and illustrations of various buildings 
in which this system has been used. 


“Fisklock-Tapestry” Brick.—Fiske & 
Co., Inc., 40 West 32nd Street, New York 
City. Catalog No. 33-A, illustrating and 
describing manner of construction with 
this type of brick. Line drawings and 
photographic reproductions comprise the 
illustrations. 


McCray Refrigerators for Grocers, 
Cataleg No. 71.—McCray Refrigerator 
Company, 864 Lake Street, Kendallville, 
Ind. Illustrates and describes various 
types of refrigerators suited for grocers, 
together with general description of con- 
struction. 


Refrigerators for Residences, Catalog 
No. 93.—McCray Refrigerator Co., 864 
Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. Describes 
and illustrates various types of refriger- 
ators for residence. 


Refrigerators and Cooling Rooms for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Hospitals, In- 
stitutions and Colleges, Catalog No. 51.— 
McCray Refrigerator Co., 864 Lake 
Street, Kendallville, Ind. Describes and 
illustrates various types of refrigerators 
for these types of building. 


Market Coolers and Refrigerators, Cat- 
alog No. 62.—McCray Refrigerator Com- 
pany, 864 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
Describes and illustrates coolers for meat 
markets. 


Speakman Showers.—Speakman Sup- 
ply & Pipe Co., Wilmington, Del. Illus- 
trates and describes various types of 
shower baths. Contains pictures of 
numerous buildings in which these show- 
ers have been installed. 


Speakman Showers and Fixtures, Cat- 
alog G-W.—Speakman Supply & Pipe 
Co., Wilmington, Del. Describes and 
illustrates various types of shower fix- 
tures, together with interesting detalis’ 
of roughing-in measures. 


Goleo Sanitary Equipment.— Golco 
Sanitary System, Inc., 6389 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Booklet illustrating 
and describing sanitary porcelain toilet 
paper fixtures. 


Monolithic Concrete Silos for Your 
Farm.—Portland Cement Association, 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago, TIIl. 
Describes and illustrates various types 
of concrete silos. 
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An Attractive Shingled Bungalow 


Built at Cranford, 


New Jersey 


HE one-story dwelling for all year 
al: round use is rapidly increasing in 
popularity in the eastern section 
of the country. The placing of rooms all 
on the one floor is a step- 
saving convenience that 


seems to carry particular 
appeal to the housewife. 


Bungalows intended for 
all year round use present 
slightly different problems 
in design from their sum- 
mer brethren. Free circu- 
lation of air must not be 
obtained at the sacrifice of: 
winter comfort. The plan 
must admit of a certain 
degree of formality not al- 
ways essential to the sum- 
mer bungalow. 


An interesting plan, well 
adopted to living conditions in the East, 
is that of the Hurley residence. A good 
sized living room, the main feature of 


The Colonnade Separating Dining 
and Living Room, Looking Through 
Into the Dining Room 


which is a brick fireplace, is entered from 
the outside directly from a porch. The ar- 
rangement of this entrance is particularly 
interesting, as it is so situated that the 


Residence of Mr. Louis H. Hurley at Cranford, N. J. 


prevailing winds of the locality do not 
blow against it, and there is therefore 
little danger of the living room being 
suddenly chilled off when the door is 
opened in winter weather. 

The living room communicates with the 
dining room through a colonnade, which 
is well in keeping with the simple design 
of the interior. In the illustrations of 
these two rooms, it will be noted that the 
house was as yet unfinished at the time 
the photographs were taken, the owners 
just having moved in while awaiting the 
completion of the dwelling. 

A den or porch, provided with plenty 
of window space, affords a pleasant sum- 
mer addition to the house, and permits an 
excellerit view of the street. 


The bed rooms are well separated from 
the rest of the house. As the doors of 
the bed rooms and bath room are usually 
left open, the hall is kept well lighted. 
A door communicating 
with the living room is 
kept closed, and this shuts 
off the sleeping portion 
of the house in an effi- 
cient manner. Each bed- 
room is provided with a 
large closet. 


The kitchen is furnished 
with a sink that is placed 
at a height of 36 in., thus 
obviating any necessity for 
stooping over on the part 
of the housewife. The 
placing of a high sink such 
as this is a detail that 
proves efficiency is not un- 
derstood as well as it might be, and it is 
only rarely to be met with, even. in new 
and otherwise up-to-date houses. A cup- 
board is placed handy to the sink. Cook- 
ing is done upon a gas range. 

The kitchen communicates with the ex- 
terior through an entry, which contains 
the refrigerator. 

A- flight of stairs leads up to an open 
attic, which is large enough to admit 


Rear of the House 
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bination of materials is very pleasing. 
The shingles are laid with alternating 
wide and narrow courses, obtaining an 
interesting effect. The cellar walls are 
of concrete covered with stucco. The 
English half timber effect in the gable 
and the front of the house lends a pleas- 
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lighted. The section at the front of the 
house is walled off, and earth placed in, 
thus affording a place for the starting of 
vegetables or the growing of mushrooms. 


The exterior of the house is excep- 
tionally well proportioned, and the com- 
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ing empnasis to the design, enhanced by __ tapered square columns, is enough out of and is a modification of a house built by 

the breaking at the eaves of the dormer the ordinary to attract attention. a friend. The residence is owned by Louis 

roof, . This residence was constructed at Cran- 4H. Hurley, 248 North Avenue West, Cran- 
The pergola entrance porch, with its ford, N.J. The planis that of the owner, ford, N. J. 
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Framing Joints in Wooden Members to 


Fig. 8—A 
Good Joint for 
a Short Post 


stand compression, tension, or trans- 

verse stresses, it is often necessary 

to cut the joining timbers so that 
they will present a neat appearance, as 
well as possess adequate strength. The 
joints should be so designed as to be self- 
supporting by the proportioning and ar- 
rangement of their joining surfaces, 
which is the primary consideration. They 
can then be made additionally secure by 


|: framing joints that are to with- 


Withstand Compressive, Tensile, 


and ‘Transverse Stresses 


By Ernest Drah 


the case with all wood joints fastened 
with bolts. 


Fig. 2 is suitable for withstanding both 
compression and tension, although better 
suited to compressive strain. In com- 
pression the surface d g, e f and pr 
afford the two timbers their entire pos- 
sible bearing surface. The wedge-shaped 
hardwood “keys, j and vn, are fitted in 
position, the depth of the pole, 7 n, being 
about one-sixth that of the timber, and 


Fig. 1—A Joint that 
Will Resist Com- 
pressive Stresses 

Suited to 
pression 


iron or wood fish plates, bolts, or hard- 
wood keys. 


Fig. 1 shows a joint well adapted to 
resist compressive stress. The bearing 
surfaces, d e and f g, is equal to the 
entire cross sectional area of the-tim- 
bers. The iron strap, a b a, acts as a 
reinforcement and strengthens the joint 
by preventing the timber from bending 
or buckling in the direction of its depth. 
The ends of the strap, / l, are turned 
over and let into the wood. Bolts b b 
extend through the two timbers, the lugs 
a a merely serving to secure the ends 
of the strap. The iron strap has a length 
twice that of the joint e 1, and has a 
breadth one-third that of the timber. It 
is proportioned in thickness according to 
the strain likely to be applied. The iron 
strap also allows the joint to withstand 
tension, although the joint is not as well 
suited for tensile stresses as the joint 
shown in Fig. 2. The bolts are propor- 
tioned according to the shearing value 
of the wood. This joint should be care- 
fully watched and the bolts tightened up 
es the wood shrinks and seasons, as is 


Fig. 2—Stands Com- 
pression and Ten- 
sion, But is Better 


Com- 


Fig. 3—Will Resist 
Tension and Can 
Be Used as a Tie 
Beam 


its length twice the depth. The wedges 
had best not fill the full depth of the 
holes, which will avoid the wedges loos- 
ening the joint if they do not shrink as 
much as the main timbers. The distance 
f j of timber H is made about 1/16-in. 
or \%-in. greater than the distance f 7 
on timber 7. Four bolts, 6, extend 
through the two timbers. There is a 
tendency for the bolts to work loose as 
the timbers shrink, and they require 
tightening up from time to time until 
the wood is well seasoned. Washers are 
put under the nuts. 


Fig. 3 shows a joint which may be 
used where tension is to be resisted, as 
in a tie beam. The lines c d and g j are 
cut at right angles to the lines d c and 
f g, as also is f e. The shoulders ¢ d 
and e f should be each at least one-sixth 
of the total depth of the timber. The 
iron strap, a 6b, is twice as long as the 
length of the joint; its breadth is one- 
third that of the beam and its thickness 
is proportioned according to the tensile 
stress present. The ends of the strap, a 
and b, are let into the timbers as shown. 


Fig. 9— 
Cheaper Joint 
than Fig. 8 


Hardwood wedges or keys are inserted at 
o and l. This joint is not suited to com- 
pression, as there is a tendency for the 
oblique surfaces to rupture. 


Fig. 4 shows a joint adapted to a trans- 
verse bending strain, as in a floor joist. 
When a beam is loaded its upper part is 
in compression and the lower part in 
tension; this joint is designed to with- 
stand these stresses. The shoulder a b 
is cut one-third the depth of the joist, 
taking up the compressive stress. The 
length of the scarf, b ¢ d, is equal to 
about three or four times the depth of 
the beam. An iron strap takes up the 
tensile stress on the bottom of the beam. 
Bolts tie the various members together. 


The joint shown in Fig. 5 is similar to 
that shown in Fig. 3, but is more reliable 
under cross strain, tending to bend it in 
the direction of its width. The pointed 
toe, g j c, also helps it to withstand a 
cross stress. This joint is well suited for 
a position requiring ability to withstand 
tensile and cross strains. It can be 
adapted to withstand a transverse strain 
by cutting c d at right angles to the 
length of the beam.H J, exactly as in 
Fig. 4. 

Fig. 6 shows how a tie beam can be 
spliced so as to withstand both trans- 
verse and tensile stresses. This joint is 
useful when preparing a long wooden 
chord of a roof truss. The length of the 
scarf is about four times the depth of the 
beam. 


Fig. 7 shows a method of lengthening 


Fig. 4—Is Suited to Withstand Trans- 
verse or Bending Strains 


Ke 


Fish Plete? 


Fig. 6—A Joint: that Will Resists Both 
Transverse and Tensile Stresses 


timber while providing considerable abil- 
ity in withstanding longitudinal and 
transverse stresses. Three thicknesses 
of timber are bolted together. If the 
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timbers are over 6 in. deep two bolts in 
the depth are used. 


In joints like those shown in Fig. 1, 
2, 3 and 5, the length of the joint is 
three or four times the depth of the tim- 
ber if pine or spruce is used; when oak, 
hard pine, or elm is used the length of 
the joint need only be twice the depth of 
the timber. 


Fig. 8 shows a good joint for a short 
post. Holes are cut at a and b, which 
are at least two-thirds of the depth of 
the post away from the squared ends. A 
bolt is inserted in a hole bored for the 
purpose, and nuts at nm and o screwed 
down tight. This brings the bearing sur- 
faces of the timbers in close contact. 


Fig 9 illustrates a cheaper joint than 
shown in Fig. 8, suitable for a short 
post. Side pieces or fish plates k, k are let 
into the posts, and nailed with 8 to 12 
spikes, or they can be bolted. The pieces 
K should be equal in thickness to at least 
one-quarter the depth of the timber, and 

~the indents J 1] not more than one-third 
the thickness of the fish plates, k. The 
length of the joint, n to 0, is about three 


times the total depth of the timber. 


Fig. 10 shows another form of joint 


Fig. 5—Will Resist 
Tension Like Fig. 
3, But is More Re- 
liable Under Bend- 
ing Strains 


Fig. 7—A Method of 
Lengthening Tim- 
ber When It Is 
Necessary for 


Longitudinal 


the thickness of the timber. The dowel 
d can ‘be of iron or hardwood, and keeps 


Fig. 10—A 
Form of Joint 
for a Post 


and 


Transverse 


Stresses 
Withstood 


for a post. Iron straps, 7 i, are let into 
the timber, being sunk flush. They are 
equal in width to at least one-sixteenth 


to Be 


the two timbers in alignment. The iron 
straps are either fastened with lag screw 
or spiked. 


Constructing a Sanitary 


and sink is well established. 

Equally well established is the 
fact that the combination thus obtained 
is thoroughly unsatisfactory. It is a 
foregone conclusion that after a sink has 
been set up this way, it will be only a 
little while before trouble sets in. The 
putty that is supposed to keep the water 
from getting into the crack between the 
sink and the board begins to get loose 


HE manner of putting together a 
wooden drainboard, splashboard 


Detail of Sink 


and crumble, the beard starts to get 

water-soaked all around the edges, black 

spots begin to appear and spread rap- 
idly, and finally rot sets in. 

Careful workmanship will help to de- 
lay the coming of the trouble, and so will 
scrupulous care on the part of the house- 
wife. But neither will avail for any 
length of time, for the simple reason that 
the entire principle involved in the con- 
struction is faulty, makeshift and, as the 
slang term puts it, “full of holes.” 


The sink combination shown in the 


and Sink 


By Henry Simon 


accompanying drawings is based on a 
totally different principle, which over- 
comes entirely the inherent faults of the 
old construction. A sink put up in this 
manner is practically one solid unit. It 
is entirely water-tight at the seams and 
will stay so indefinitely. It does away 
with sharp edges and corners and offers 
absolutely no chance for water or dirt to 
get in anywhere. It substitutes for the 
angular, hard-to-clean construction of 
the old way, easy curves and rounded 
corners which blend perfectly with the 
body of the enameled sink and are as 
easy to clean as the latter, besides hav- 
ing a far superior appearance. It costs 
more to install, but pays several hun- 
dred per cent dividends annually on ‘work 
saved and on trouble, repairs and depre- 
ciation avoided. 


The drainboard itself is beveled off 
from all four sides toward the opening 
in the usual manner, though it differs 
from thé usual construction in that the 
front edge and the edge of the opening 
are not merely beveled off, but are 
rounded in perfect curves. The forma- 
tion of the edges of the opening is par- 
ticularly important, and still more so is 
the size and shape of the latter. These 
should be such that when the board is 
placed on the sink the bottom edge of 
the board will coincide exactly, all the 
way around, with the line on the sink 
where it begins to curve downward. 
Careful measuring and accurate work 
are here required. The fitting of the sink 


Drainboard 


against the bottom of the board is equally 
important. The enamel is usually not 
quite regular, and to get a nice fit it is 
necessary to scribe the board to the 
sink. This is best accomplished by 
means of a narrow scraper about %4 in. 
wide—a tool, by the way, which any car- 
penter will find very useful also for 
other work. Its small cutting edge per- 
mits great force to be exerted and nar- 
row, shallow and irregular depressions 
to be easily and quickly worked out. 
When the fitting is finished, a shallow 


Perspective of Sink 


groove %4 in. wide should be cut all 
around the bottom and % in. away from 
the opening. 

The splashboard is milled from 144-in. 
stock, the main upper portion being % 
in. thick and rounded at the top, while: 
the double-thick bottom portion permits 
that part to be so shaped as to join 
drainboard and splashboard in one easy 
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and continuous curve. Otherwise the 
two boards are connected in the. usual 
way, by a tongue-and-groove joint. 

Perhaps the greatest difference from 
the old established order is the connec- 
tion between sink and drainboard. In- 
stead of the sink being first set into the 
frame and the drainboard then nailed to 
the frame, the sink is here screwed to 
the drainboard itself. To accomplish this 
it is necessary to have holes bored all 
around the rim of the sink and at in- 
tervals of not less than 4 in. along the 
long edges and of 2 in. along the short 
edges, which will be screwed to the end- 
grain portions of the board. 


In putting together the combination 
these directions should be observed: 

First. Make the drainboard and splash- 
board some time before it is necessary to 


assemble them, so that a few days at 
least, and preferably two or three weeks, 
may elapse to permit the proper treat- 
ing. 

Second. Fit the splashboard and drain- 
board together, and see that sink is fitted 
accurately to drainboard before anything 
else is done. Bore the holes for the 
screws, so that it is only necessary to 
drive the screws in later. 


Third. Apply five or six good coats of 
linseed oil in succession, waiting only for 
one coat to sink in before the next one 
is applied. Do not allow each coat to 
get hard before applying the next, as 
that would stop more oil from soaking 
in. Apply the oil not ofily to the outer 
surfaces, but all over both boards. It 
will keep them from absorbing moisture 
from a steam-filled kitchen atmosphere. 


Keep on soaking additional oil into the 
end-grain until it will absolutely not hold 
any more. 


Fourth. Set the boards away to dry as 
long as possible and then glue them to- 
gether at the joint, re-enforcing the lat- 
ter with nails or screws. 


Fifth. Make a thin putty of half com- 
mon putty and half white lead, and place 
a generous amount into the shallow 
groove around the bottom edge of the 
opening. Now screw the sink tightly 
into place. é, 


The work is now ready to be placed 
into position. When the oil is perfectly 
hard the upper surfaces of the boards 
may be lightly sanded down, and a final 
coat of oil then be applied and rubbed 
down with dry rags to make a perfectly 
smooth finish. 


Ship Building for House Carpenters—I 


bent upon the fulfillment of its ship- 

ping program, it is no more than 

right that the mechanics should try 
to fit themselves into the part for which 
they are best qualified. So through this 
article we desire to reach those of you, 
especially the house carpenters who want, 
not only for their own interests but 
for that of the nation’s, to qualify as 
ship carpenters. 


The methods employed in the building 
of a small vessel being practically the 
same as those on larger construction, I 
have selected a 100-foot tug for this 
article. 


I take for granted that you are a first- 
class carpenter, for then, with a little 
study and of course with a little prac- 
tice, you will soon become a good ship 
carpenter. 


You will have to become acquainted 
with ship terms and the names of the 
different parts of the wonderful struc- 
ture of a ship. 


On the accompanying drawings I have 
labeled all parts plainly and with a lit- 


iB these days, with the entire nation 


By A. H. Brenzinger 


Lack of activity in the building 
trades is causing many a carpenter 
and builder to think of turning tem- 
porarily to ship carpentry as a 
means of livelihood. 


The small amount of literature 
upon this subject has proved a de- 
terrent to many. It is the object 
of this series to afford the house 
carpenter sufficient knowledge of 
the subject of shipbuilding to en- 
able him to unhesitatingly enter 
this field with as much knowledge 
as can be given him through the 
medium of the printed word. 

The author, Mr. Brenzinger, has 
volunteered to answer any ques- 
tions on shipbuilding that readers 
may care to ask. 


ship work depends greatly on your abil- 

ity to use them, especially the adz. 
The mould loft, as the name implies, is 

the loft on the floor of which are laid 
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Lines for 100-ft. Tug 


tle study of these plans you will be able 
to go aboard a ship and pick out and 
name the various parts. 

The tools used are much the same as 
the ones you are familiar with, except 
that the broad axe and the adz play an 
important part in ship building. The 
use of these tools by the ordinary car- 
penter is a lost art and your success in 


are obtained, for here in the mould loft 
is the beginning of practically all your 
work. : 

The accompanying drawing of the 
“Lines for 100-ft. tug” will give you an 
idea of what lines are and why you need 
them. 


To build a house you must have a set 
of plans, showing the shape of the 
house; that is, its length, width and 
height, in other words three projections. 
In the line draught you have the corre- 
sponding projections—sheer plan, plan, 
and cross sections. In house construc- 
tion you work to straight lines and 
square corners, but in ship work you 
will find few straight lines and no cor- 
ners. 

The keel is the main member of the 
ship and together with the keelson forms 
the backbone of the structure. 


The true lengths for keel and keelsons 
are obtained from the loft floor, also the 
rabbet lines, although a drawing is us- 
ually supplied by the draughting room 
showing the location of scarfs, details, 
etc. 

For the stem, stern post, and rudder 
post, moulds or templates are made from 
the floor, locating all details on them. 


After the keel is laid on the keel 
blocks prepared for it, it is lined up and 
bolted together. Of course while the keel 
is being prepared other parts are being 
prepared also, so when the setting up be- 
gins the procedure is not necessarily the 
one here described. 


Method for Laying Of Beam Crown 


down, full size, the ship’s lines. 


You 
will have to, in a general way, under- 
stand what ship’s lines are and how they 


The stem when completed is set up 
and fastened to the keel and then the 
apron is put on. All this requires skill- 
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ful laying off and fitting. Remember 
accuracy in ship work is all important. 


The stern post, rudder post, horn tim- 
bers, deadwood, and shaft log are all 
placed as soon as they are shaped and all 
bolted securely together. 


From the full-sized body plan on the 
loft floor, moulds for each frame, or ribs 
as the landlubber calls them, are made. 
Frames for small boats are steamed and 
bent to shape, but of course this can’t 
be done in larger vessels. So they are 
built up as shown on midship section. 
The short pieces that make up the frame, 
A, B, C, D, etc., are called futtocks and 
the piece that runs across the keel ty- 
ing the port and starboard frame to- 
gether is called the floor timber. The 
mould for each frame will be the actual 
shape of the outside edge and the inside 
edge of the frame. On it will be marked 
at various places along the edges, both 
the inside and outside, the varying bevels 
expressed in degrees. -The frame must 
be beveled inside and outside so that the 
planking and ceiling will lay snug 
against it. 

The mould need not be made in one 
piece but can be made in several parts 
to facilitate handling. The butts of the 
futtocks are marked on the mould and 
if it is made up of several parts the 
joint is made at one of these marks. 
‘The futtocks are figured out to suit the 
size of timber on hand. In figuring on 
the length don’t forget to allow for 
bevels. After selecting the timber the 
mould is laid on it and all marks trans- 
ferred to the timber. This is then sent to 
the saw mill, where it is cut to shape 
and beveled, all at one operation on a 
tilting band saw. The various futtocks 
are then assembled on the setting up 
platform, usually placed under the stem. 
They are fastened with tree-nails, pro- 
nounced trunnels, which are locust dow- 
els, in this case about % inch diameter. 
The frame after assembling is hoisted 
to its proper place-and fastened to the 
keel with through bolts. This operation 
is gone through for each frame. They 
are held in place by temporary wooden 
“ribbons,” which are strips of wood of 
substantial thickness bolted to the frames 
fore and aft. When the frames are all in 
place they are faired up with the adz. 
This operation is called dubbing. Bat- 
tens are run fore and aft to test the 
fairness of the frames. 


The keelson is then laid and bolted 
through the floor timbers and keel with 
through countersunk bolts. The engine 
and boiler beds are similarly laid. Draw- 
ings are usually furnished for these de- 
tails, showing bolting arrangement, etc. 


Next the bilge stringers are put in, 
which in most cases must be steamed 
before springing into place. They are 
bolted to the frames with ous. coun- 
tersunk bolts. 


The clamp timbers are WiaieeTs put 
on, and the ceiling or inside planking is 
ready to go on. 

The ceiling of a vessel is in no way 
similar to a house ceiling. It is the in- 
side planking and its main purpose is 
to keep the cargo from pushing out the 
outside planking. It also is of great 


mould to be used 


started as soon as the 
stringers, ete., are in 
‘place. The planking is 


value as affording additional strength, 
and when it is calked as is done in many 
cases, it means added watertightness, 
which is a very good feature these days. 
The deck beams having previously 
been cut to shape, are now put in place. 


A method for laying out the crown, or 
camber of a beam is shown in the ac- 
companying drawing. 

Lay off X, equal to the greatest width, 
or as it is called, the beam of the ship. 
At the center B, erect a perpendicular 
and make A-B equal to the required 
crown of the beam, in this case six inches. 
Draw the line C A C parallel to D B D, 
then divide C D into equal parts. Di- 
vide B D into the same number of 
equal parts as C D is divided into. 
From these points erect perpendicu- 
lars; now from the center point A 
draw a line to the first point down on 
C D; where this line intersects the 
first perpendicular, is the first point 
in the crown line. Then again from 
A to the second ‘ 
point down on 
C D draw a line 
and where this 
intersects the 
second perpendic- 

ular is the second 
pot n tao ne toe 


Bulwark 


oheer streah~ | a Re ae i 


- sprung into place. 


planking. The shapes for the planking 
are taken from the ship. A lot of the 
planking will have to be steamed to be 
The planking is fas- 
tened to the frames with treenails and 
spikes. After the planking is on it is 
calked and planed smooth, to make a fair 
surface. On a good job wood plugs are 
fitted over the spike heads and on deck 
planking this is always done. 

The outside plank of the deck is called 
the covering board or waterway plank. 
This plank follows the shape of the deck 
and the ends of the other planks that 
run out against it are let into it in 


crown line, and 


so on down untii 
all intersections 
have been made. 
Bend a batten 
through these 
points and draw 
the crown line. 
Cut a mould to 
this line and you 
will have a beam 


Fenders < 


for all the deck 
beams in the vessel. 


After the deck beams 
are in place, the shelf tim- 
bers are sprung in, and 
the stanchions, house sill, 
coamings and beam knees 
fitted. 


The outside planking is 


“lined off” on the ship by 
experienced men. 

It is very important that 
the planking should be neatly put on, as 
not only does the watertightness of the 
vessel depend on this but a poor job on 
the planking would condemn any vessel. 


The first plank to be put on is the gar- 
board, which is the first plank next to 
the keel. It is a very difficult job to fit 
this, as you will soon find, should you 
take up ship work. 


The sheel streak, which is the first 
plank on the line of the deck and following 
the sheer of the ship, is usually the sec- 
ond plank to go on. The planking is then 
worked down from the sheer streak and 
up from the garboard. The last plank 
in, usually at the turn of the bilge, is 
called the shutter. The garboard, bilge 
planks and sheer streak are usually made 
somewhat heavier than the rest of the 


Shelf stringers Ny 
Clamps 


Beam knee 


Midship Section of 100-ft. Pug Showing 
Names of Various Portions of Frame 


Stanchion 


order to prevent shim points. 


The rail is fitted to the top of the rail 
stanchions, which are really the last fut- 
tock on the frames, run up through the 
deck. The outside planking on these 
above the deck is known as the bulwark. 
The fenders are fastened with through 
bolts, through the planking and frames. 

The deck houses are usually built by 
ship joiners, which is in itself a trade, 
so we won’t go into the details here. 
The ship carpenter’s work goes as far as 
the house coamings. 

I’ve tried, in this article, to give you 
in simple language the general process 
of ship construction, and in following 
articles I will endeavor to give more in 
detail the various steps here described. 


(To be continued.) 
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Some Echoes of the 
Noon Hour—X 


The Gang Gets Some Practical Dope on How 


to Apply For and Secure a Job 


By Edward 


HE gang, arranged in picturesque 

and relaxed attitudes on the 

shady side of the house, had fin- 

ished lunch and (with the excep- 
tion of the Kid, who was busy with a blue 
chalk caricature of Old George) were 
taking a well-earned rest. The day had 
seemed too warm for discussion or argu- 
ment, consequently when a stranger ap- 
peared and, after logking them over, re- 
marked, “Good-day, gentlemen. Where 
can I find the foreman?” each one waited 
for his neighbor to speak. 


After a short but disconcerting pause, 
Bliss asked: “What do you want with 
the foreman?” 


“Are you the foreman?” inquired the 
stranger mildly. 


“No,” was the laconic reply, and Bliss 
settled back with the air of one who had 
lost all interest in the matter. 


“Pardon me,” said the stranger, smil- 
ing, “I didn’t mean it that way. I 
haven’t anything to sell and there is no 
great secret about my business with the 
foreman. I’m looking for a job and I 
really thought you were the foreman. 
You look——” 


“Oh, that’s all right,” interrupted 
Bliss, with a grin, as the others started 
laughing. “Never mind the salvé. The 


H. Crussell 


foreman’s gone downtown. He’ll be back 
about one o’clock or a little after.” 


“Thank you,” said the other and, after 
a slight pause, limped off around the cor- 
ner of the building. 


“I bet the Old Man’ll give him a job, 
too,” said Shorty, “and I know what 
kind of a job it’ll be—to look for another 
one.” 


“Well, he’s a polite son of a gun, any- 
way,” said Scotty, “and I sure do admire 
the way he made Bliss take notice. He 
didn’t make’ such a bad guess either, see- 
ing that Bliss is our only executive when 
the Old Man is away.” 

From this point it was perhaps nat- 
ural that the talk should drift around to 
the subject of looking for work, and the 
proper deportment and attitude of the 


‘seeker. | 


The consensus of opinion appeared to 
favor the idea that all which could be re- 
quired of a free-born citizen was that he 
should merely walk up and ask for the 
job in plain English. To this, however, 
Scotty suggested that something more 
should be added. 

“The fellow who could give us the best 
information on the subject,” said he, “is 
the Old Man, who is, unfortunately, ab- 
sent. It shouldn’t be a difficult thing for 


“When You Need a Job Get Up Early in the Morning and Go Every Place 
Where There is the Slightest Chance of Woodwork Being Done” 


“Disregard ‘No Admittance’ Signs. If 

There is Any Real Reason Why You 

Should be Kept Out, Somebody Will Stop 
You Before You Get Into Mischief” 


anyone to get work at the present day, 
but I’ve seen the time when it took as 
much skill to land a job as it did to hold 
it after it was landed—sometimes more. 
Skill of a different kind, of course, and 
I’ve often wondered why these people 
who are so busy founding and promoting 
correspondence schools of all kinds have 
never introduced some such course as 
‘How to apply for a job.’ You have only 
to give the matter a little thought to 
realize how badly some such source of 
information is needed. Dozens of work- 
men are in the wrong job, and in some 
cases have held the wrong job for ten or 
twenty years, simply because they were 
and are afraid to make a change or ask 
for another job where they are not known. 


“Men of this stamp, if they ever lose 
their job, have no business-like idea of 
the best method or, indeed, of any method 
of obtaining a new one. They either get 
some friend of a friend of theirs to ask 
the foreman to give them a show, or else 
they sit down and wait for the job to 
come to them, until some acquaintance or 
neighbor, out of pity for the other mem- 
bers of the family, goes out and hunts 
them up a new position.” 


“Well,” considered Old George, “I 
don’t know if I belong in the class to 
which you refer, Scotty; perhaps I do. 
I’ve been with this firm over sixteen 
years and I’m willing to admit that I 
should hate, even at the present time, to 
go out looking for a new job; but I don’t 
think it’s because I wouldn’t know how 
to ask for one, and I don’t think that any 
correspondence course would help me in 
the matter.” 


“My remarks had no reference to you, 
George, and quite well you know it,” was 
the reply. “You’re merely trying to 
start an argument. There has been 
plenty of chance, in the past sixteen 
years, for a fellow to lose his job in the 
building trades, and those who have 
avoided doing so are more to be envied 
than pitied.” 

“For my part,” broke in the Kid, “I’d 
just as leave you’d quit your moralizing 
and tell us some of the things you think 
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ought to be done by a fellow applying for 
a job. The experience of one who has 
asked for work in half the countries of 
the world and every State in the Union, 
as you seem to have done, ought to be 
worth listening to.” 


“Yes, I could probably make the ex- 
periences interesting enough,’ began 
Scotty, “but the different countries don’t 
have much to do with the method used, 
excepting for the fact that you are a 
long way from home and friends and 
must depend upon your own resources. 


“There is a saying to the effect that 
“We judge ourselves. by what we know 
we can do; others judge us by what we 
have already done.’ It’s well to bear this 
in mind, especially when you go looking 
for work. That fellow who was here 
just now said he had nothing to sell. He 
made a mistake. Everyone looking for a 
job is trying to sell his services and 
ought to go at the matter with that idea 
in mind. How many books, magazines or 
aluminum cooking sets do you suppose 
would be bought at the door if the ped- 
lars opened up the subject with ‘How’s 
chances to sell you a book?’ or ‘Want to 
buy a kettle?’ And yet most men go at 
the all-important business of getting 
work with just that kind of a question: 
‘How’s chances for a job?’ or ‘Hiring any 
help to-day?’ ” 

“T can only indorse the Kid’s.remark,” 
interrupted Shorty. “Either quit your 
preaching and say something, or shut up 
and let me go back to sleep.” 


“From the way the congregation is 
squirming in its seat,” chuckled Scotty, 
“it would seem as if some of my preach- 
ing was hitting the mark. However, Ill 
tell you my method and, although I don’t 
pretend to say that it or any other 


method will apply in all cases, you may | 


find something in it worth considering. 
By it I claim that I can get a job any 
working day in the year, and in the 
course of a somewhat varied experience 
I’ve only known it to fail once. The 
method is based upon the assumption 
that someone in town needs a carpenter, 
and the idea is to take the town system- 
atically, one street after another, and 
apply at every place where a carpenter 
could possibly be used. Every mill, fac- 
tory, large store, warehouse, new build- 
ing—in fact, as I’ve just said, anywhere 
there is the slightest chance of woodwork 
being done. You must get up early in 
the morning, shave (if you need a hair- 
cut get it the day before), brush your 
clothes, polish your shoes and start out 
with the determination that you will 
have a job before you come home again. 


“Disregard all ‘No Admittance’ and 
‘Keep Out, This Means You’ signs. If 
there is any real reason why you should 
not be admitted a watchman or some- 
body else will stop you before you have 
a chance to get into any mischief. How- 
ever, when the sign reads ‘Apply at the 
Office,’ it’s just as well to try the office 
first. How you approach your man, once 
you have him cornered, will depend upon 
circumstances; but whatever you do, 
don’t start out with a question that 
merely needs a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ for an an- 
swer. If you open up with ‘Good-day, 


are you hiring any carpenters?’ and he 
says ‘No,’ you are up against a stone wall 
and have no chance to tell him how badly 
he needs you without first proving him a 
liar. On the other hand, if you say, ‘I 
see you have some shingling to do. Do 
you ever let your shingling by contract?’ 
whether he says ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ or ‘What 
business is it of yours?’ you still have a 
chance to tell him how good a shingler 
you are; how badly you need the job; 
how good you are at other forms of 
woodwork, and a few little things like 
that. You’ll be able to ask at over a 
hundred places in the course of a busy 
day, and times are bad indeed when your 
chances are not as good as a hundred-to- 
one shot.” 


“Especially with a clean shave and a 
haircut and your shoes polished,’ com- 
mented Shorty. ‘What particular good 
are polished shoes to a carpenter? I 
know there are a lot of them who don’t 
use their heads to any extent, but I 


“I'd like to get a job with you,” said 
the other. “I’m a carpenter by trade and 
if you could start me I believe I could 
give satisfaction.” 


“Sounds like he was applying by let- 
ter,” whispered Bliss. “I'll bet he got 
that out of a book.” 


“How old are you?” queried the fore- 
man. 


“Twenty-five, 
surprise. 


The foreman shook his head and pre- 
pared to pass. “We’re not hiring any- 
one of draft age,” he said decisively. 


“Pardon me,” said the other. “but I 
don’t think you noticed. Uncle Sam is 
very particular about the physical trim 
of his men. If you can tell me of any 
branch of the service where they need a 
fellow with one leg shorter than the 
other, ll gladly try there.” 


“Sorry,” apologized the foreman. “TI 
didn’t notice.” He meditated for a mo- 


7 


said the other, in some 
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didn’t think they needed to use their feet 
for anything but walking on.” 


Scotty gazed earnestly at the speaker 
for a long moment, and then, shaking his 
head, said soberly: ‘“You remind me, 
Shorty, of my neighbor’s boy, a big, 
husky young fellow, about twenty-two. 
He went over to the recruiting station to 
enlist, but they turned him down. ‘What 
for?’ he asked in amazement. ‘On ac- 
count of your teeth,’ they told him. ‘Your 
molars are all gone.’ ‘Holy suffering 
jawbones, Doc!’ said he, or words to that 
effect: ‘I don’t expect to go over there 
to bite those fellows.’ ”’ 


The foreman approached while they 
were still chuckling over this idea, but 
just before he reached them the stranger, 
who had been waiting on the other side 
of the building, came up to him and said: 
“Good-day, sir, are you the foreman on 
this job?” 


The foreman nodded. 


ment, pinching his chin and looking the 
man over, then said abruptly, “When 
can you start?” 


“IT came into town to-day from Lin- 
coln,” said the other, mentioning a small 
place about twenty miles away. “My 
tools are out there yet. I could be here 
ready to start first thing in the morn- 
ing.” 

“All right,” was the reply, and the two 
separated, while Scotty said: “What did 
I tell you? A blooming agriculturist; 
lands a job with the best firm in town 
without knowing it, and all because he 
went about it in the right way.” : 

There was some argument about this, 
and because of Scotty’s remark they 
spoke of the new man as the agricultur- 
ist among themselves for the next few 
days, then they shortened his name tc 
“Farmer” and accepted him as one of th 
family. 


(To be continued) 
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How Rafters for a Gothic- 


August issue regarding how to build 

a Gothic-roof barn, I have built a 

Gothic-roof barn 32 x 54, with 
9-ft. concrete basement barn and 8-ft. 
walls in the loft. I inclose pictures of 
this barn in various stages of construc- 
tion. 


For the rafters I used six ply of 1 x 4 
in. stuff, surfaced one side, with a 1 x 6 
on the under side. In the construction of 
these I used a 10-ft. radius, keeping the 
point from which I struck the circle on 


Ss my inquiry appeared in the 


Roof Barn 
Were Laid 
Out 


"bye. E. Kelly 


I built the rafters on the loft floor, 
nailing 2 x 6 in. blocks to the thickness 
of the completed rafter inside of the 
circle; 1% in. (the thickness of two 
boards) outside of this inner circle I 
nailed to the floor two blocks (one at 
each end of the rafter and sprung on a 
1 x 6 and a 1 x 4), lapping well, and 


Interior Framing Detail of the Roof 


the plate line. This brings the lower end 
of the rafter square against the plate, 
giving all thrust a straight downward 
direction, as is not the case where the 
circle is struck from a point below the 
plate, as I have seen it done. 


clinching the nails, which were 6d., or, 
as they are known here, 2-in. common. 
The last two blocks held these two 
boards to the circle except at the center, 
where there was a*tendency to spring 
out. Here I nailed butting against the 


1 x 6 and holding some 1-in. pieces. 
These gave me a face to work to as I 
sprung the rest of the 1 x 4 in. on. 


For this work I found that three men 
on this length of rafter, 26 ft., could 
work to best advantage, one bringing - 
‘boards and springing them on as one 
man nailed temporarily, and the third 
man followed these two, nailing all solid. 


In cutting the ends of the rafters I 
ran a line, perpendicular to the plate 
line, through the peak, and cut here and 
on the plate line at the bottom. For this 
purpose I had the blocks in place so I 
could cut by them as in a miter box. 
Cutting the ends released the rafter and 
there was very little binding in the cut. 


These rafters I placed on 6-ft. centers, 


The Roof Partially Sheathed 


running 2 x 4 purlins between them 8 ft. 
apart. These purlins were notched to 
bring the top edge 1% in. below the face 
of the rafter when they were resting -on 
the 1 x 6. 


I then sprung on the two 1 x 4 in., as 
spoken of by John Upton of La Forge- 
ville, N. Y., in his letter in the March 
issue. 

In answer to him I would say that I 
have been a foreman on a job where the 
rafters were built of three ply of 1 x 12 
hewn to the circle, but they were more 
expensive both in labor and material, 
and I do not think they are much 
stronger. 


I have given quite a little detail as 
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regards the building of these rafters in 
hopes that I may save someone else some 
of the time I lost in figuring the best 
way to get at them. 


There are a number of Gothic roofs 
around here, and I am of the opinion that 


there will be few more gambrel roofs 
erected in this vicinity. 

I have been watching the Correspond- 
ence Department with interest since the 
insertion of my inquiry and appreciate 
the answers received. They did not come 


in time for me to use them on this barn, 
so I had to work them up for myself, and 
invite criticism on my methods. 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
BUILDING AGE is the most appreciated of 
any paper I receive. 


A Frame That Is Well Adapted To 


Hollow tile first floor walls for barns are dry and 
warm. In Shawver framed barns the siding boards 
run up and down. This is a “T” shaped general 
purpose barn with a large hay mow with great 
capacity. 


HE barn framing design shown 

here is one that gives the barn 

builder a stiff plank framed barn 

with an unobstructed mow that 
will hold an abundance of hay. It is a 
plan that is particularly well fitted for 
use in the larger structures. 


These details show a barn thirty-six 
feet wide. Wider or narrower barn may 
be built and this same general idea of 
construction may be followed with suc- 
cess just as hundreds of Corn Belt farm- 
“ers have done in the past. 


The foundations will extend above the 
grade line at least two feet and in many 
cases will run as high as the bottoms of 
the windows, or four feet. The floors 
are of concrete and built in the usual 
manner facing the cows either in or out 
to suit the owners’ desires. The ground 
floor walls above the concrete have 2 in. 
x 10 in. doubled sills and plates and 2 in. 
x 10 in. studding placed two feet on cen- 
ters. Bills are bolted to the concrete 
every six feet with 18 in. x % in. bolts. 


The built-up roof trusses which are 
shown im the cross section are spaced 
every fourteen feet along the length of 
the barn. 


The rafters are of 2 in. x 6 in. material 
on two feet centers. The lower rafters 
rest on the side wall plate. At the hip 
the rafters are supported by the heavy 
purlin plate which is carried by the 
trusses. 

Floor joists are 2 in. x 12 in. and are 
spaced every two feet. Continuous 
girders made of 2 in. x 12 in. planks 


spiked together and supported by columns 
in the center are spaced twelve feet apart 
across the barn. 


The description which 
follows gives a general idea 
as to the barn framing op- 
erations in the building of 
a Shawver barn frame: 


The side and end walls 
above the masonry are 
builtwouteore2 in: x 10 in. 
material. Sills are doubled 
as well as the plates and 
anchored to the wall. Stud- 
ding is doubled around all 
windows and doors. 


The mow floor is carried 
by the two girders built up 
four-ply of twelve inch 
planks so placed that no two 
end butt joints will come 
at the same place in the 
girder whefi completed. The 
girders will be set straight 
and level. The joists are 
spaced on two foot centers 
and will butt ‘together over 
the center girders, being 
cross bridged in the center 
of each span as soon as they 
are set true and plumb. 


Cover the mow floor with 
shiplap flooring and the side 
walls with vertical barn 
siding, or ten inch boards 
and wood or metal battens. The required 
number of roof trusses for your particu- 
lar sized barn will then be built up com- 


barn. 


Another view of the 


Large Barns 


Constructive Details and Bill of 


Materials 


By W. E. Frudden 


plete on the mow floor, one on top of the 
other so as to get them all alike. In case 
some long timbers are required which can- 


“T” shaped general purpose 


Shawver barn framing is well adapted for 
use in the larger types of structures like this. It 
is a stiff plank frame but has more lumber in it 
than the “Plank Frame Barn.” 


not be obtained at the local lumber dealer, 


splices must be made secure by cleats on 
both sides of the joint and then well 
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nailed. All joints as shown in the truss 
are made secure by using half inch bolts. 

Every fourteen feet along the length of 
the barn one of these plank trusses will 
be raised to an upright position by the 
use of a gin pole and a block and tackle. 
As soon as erected, the trusses are 
braced against wind by fastening the 
nailing girts and the plates into position 
as illustrated in the side framing dia- 
gram. 


The purlin plates run the full length 
of the barn at the hip and act as a support 
for the rafters. This plate is built up 
from two by ten inch planks as shown 
and securely bolted together, being 
hoisted into its position with a block and 
tackle. A two by four inch strip is 
added as a support for the upper run of 
rafters. 


The rafters are of 2 in. x 6 in. dimen- 
sion lumber spaced two feet center to 
center and well spiked to the plates. A 
2 in. x 8 in. collar beam is fastened to 
each rafter as a support for the hay car- 
ried track. Lookouts are then added to 
each rafter, as is shown in the drawings, 
and the frame work is then completed. 


The siding lumber is applied to the 
nailing girts in a vertical fashion. The 
roof covering which is commonly used is 
six inch material spaced three inches 
apart and covered with cedar shingles 
laid four and one-half inches to the 
weather. In some cases the lower raft- 
ers, that is the steep roof, laid with 


This is a Shawver barn. Standard width (36 ft.) and the details as 
described in the article titled “Shawver Barn Framing” tell how it 


is built. 


The bents are fourteen feet apart. 


These support the 


nailing girts on the sides and the purlin plate at the hip to which 
the rafters are spiked and supported, The King system of ventila- 


tion is used 


quality of material, it will withstand all 
pressure of wind and snow and the hay 
in the mow, and be a valuable improve- 
ment to the farm. 

There are no heavy timbers in this 
barn frame. In the building of the 
trusses there will be required several 
long ten and twelve-inch planks which 


commonly used have been listed in the 
following list of materials, although any 
kind of sliding or prepared roofing ma- 
terials may be used if so desired. 

As a basis for estimate, a fourteen- 
foot section of this thirty-six foot barn 
has been taken. To compute the amount 
of materials required and to obtain only 
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End Framing and Side Framing for a 36-ft. Barn 


shingles five inches to the weather and 
the upper run of rafter covered with 
shingles laid four inches to the weather. 

If the barn has been braced as is shown 
in the drawings and if good workmanship 
is used throughout along with a good 


may not be found in every small lumber 
dealer’s stock. In such cases, they may 
be spliced up out of convenient lengths 
if special care is used in securing a tight 
joint. 

The kinds of covering which are most 


a general idea as to the costs of your 
barn, multiply the amounts listed below 
by the number of times that fourteen is 
contained in the length of barn that you 
will build. As for example a seventy-foot 
long barn that is 36-ft. wide: 
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Joist Plan Bottom of Truss Detail of Purlin Plate 
Five times the materials for a four- 2093 ft. dimension lumber... @$26.00 $54.41 600 ft. ship lap flooring...... @$30.00 $18.00 
teen foot section and then add to this ae es Lar . ae ie an cate: ; 
amount that which will be required for 7 thousand cedar shingles @ 3.75 26.25 Total for the fourteen-foot section. .$241.16 


the building of the two ends as listed. 
Then add to this the material for the 
trusses and it will take four of them for 
a barn that is 70-ft. in length. Labor 
costs, barn equipment, windows, doors, 
hardware and paint of an up-to-date barn 
for the dairy farmer will amount to about 
fifty per cent of the above material cost. 


MATERIAL REQUIRED FOR A FOURTEEN-FOOT 
SECTION (36 Fr. Barn) 


224 cu. ft. concrete walls @25c $56.00 
504 sq. ft. concrete floor @10c 50.40 


$106.40 $106.40 
95 ft. 2 x 10 sills. 
95 ft. 2 x10 plates. 
150 ft. 2 x 10 “4 ft. for studs. 
56 ft. 2 x 12 14 ft. nailers. 
56 ft. 2 x 6 14 ft. nailers. 
ett 2 x S74. ft. plates: 


256 ft. 6 16 ft. rafters. 

192 ft 6 12 ft. rafters. 

53. ft 8 10 ft. center posts. 
64 ft 6 4 ft. lookouts. 
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8 6 ft. collar beams. 
92 ft 0 14 ft. purlin plates. 
OEE 4 14 ft. purlin plates. 
144 ft 6 12 ft. braces. 
400 ft 12° 125ft. Joists: 
224 ft 12 12 ft. girders. 


Building a Leak-Proof Water Tank 


BUILDER has had a great deal of 
A trouble lately with poorly-con- 
structed tanks, and after much 
experiment built one that has proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


ea 


l 


Elevation of Tank 


To explain its construction: First, a 
good, strong bottom must be made of 
suitable material, and laid on a frame of 
heavy timbers. Then build the tank, 
using nails as usual, and after the box is 
completed apply the leak-proof trim- 
mings, as shown in sketch. These con- 


sist of the corner braces, with %4-in. rods 
running from each side and drawn up 
tightly; thus a strong non-leak tank is 
the result. Also note the rods running 
from the top of tank to the bottom, which 
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Plan of Tank 


are drawn up tightly, bringing all the 
cracks up close. If, as a double precau- 
tion, the tank is lined with thin flooring 
or similar material, you have a tank that 
will last for years without any care.— 
Wood-Worker. 


What Is a Public or a Private 
Proposal ? 


An invitation to contractors to make 
offers or proposals to make bids to do 
required work, whether the invitations 
are private (that is given to a selected 
few) or public because they are adver- 
tised, does not differ very much in prin- 
ciple from the ordinary buying and sell- 
ing of every-day life. 

The ordinary buyer wants to buy at the 
lowest possible price he can get for a 
certain quality of work or materials. If 
he makes an offer for the goods the other 
party may accept his offer and close the 
bargain, and he may possibly have paid 
more than if he had let the other party 
mention his asking price. 

As the usual thing, therefore, it is the 
seller who is required to make an offer 
by stating that he will sell his property 
or services at a certain price. 

Construction contracts are similar. 
The person who wants the work done 
invites those people who may want to 
do the work to state what their charges 
will be by making bids, and accepts or 
rejects them according to the price 
named and the qualifications of the per- 
sons who send in their bids. 

The fact that there is competitive bid- 
ding on the job induces close estimates 
on the part of the bidders who desire to 
do the work. 

From the foregoing it can readily be 
seen that an advertisement for proposals 
is nothing but an invitation, a proposal, 
a tender or a bid is nothing but an offer, 
and the awarding of the contract or the 
acceptance of the offer is really nothing 
but a contract to buy and sell. 


Sometimes the fact that a bid or a 
proposal is only an offer to sell is not 
understood. This is particularly true in 
many cases when the bid is accompanied 
by involved restrictions and conditions 
and the parties or one of them gets the 
impression that a contract has been made 
when in fact only an invitation to bid 
and a bid which has not yet been ac- 
cepted have been made. 


Before an offer has been accepted it, 
of course, can be revoked or recalled. 
When it has been accepted, however, it 
cannot be revoked or recalled without 
the other party’s consent, for the com- 
bination of offer and acceptance makes 
a binding contract whose obligation can- 
not be evaded. 


The certified check usually required, 
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George Kaiser, LL.D., our legal 
adviser, will answer any questions 
whose solution will aid in clearing 
up legal difficulties that subscribers 
may be in. He will answer direct 
by mail and give his opinion as to 
the correct procedure. Such of the 
questions and answers as are of 
general interest to the trade will be 
published in these columns. 


All inquiries must be 
panied by the name and address of 


accom- 


the correspondent, so that he may 
be answered direct or that he may 
be requested for further informa- 
tion if necessary to the intelligent 
answering of his question. No 
names will be published, only ini- 
tials or a nom de plume. Remem- 
ber that this service is free to sub- 


scribers. 
Address Legal Department, 
Building Age, 243 West 39th 


Street, New York City. 
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to be submitted with bids upon the 
understanding that the check is to be 
forfeited if the offer is withdrawn, is 
an effort to protect against the revoca- 
tion or recall of offers after they have 
once been made. 


The invitation to bid or the advertise- 
ment of construction work should contain 
only the necessary general information 
which will enable a contractor to deter- 
mine if he cares to make an offer. Full 
and explicit instructions take up space— 
and space is expensive. If the invitation 
to bid shows the character of the work, 
the kind of materials required, the loca- 
tion of the job, its magnitude and when it 
is to be started and finished, and the time 
when the last bid will be accepted, and the 
names of the persons wanting the work 
done—that is enough. The contractor 
can tell from the foregoing if the job is 
in his line, if he can finish it in the stipu- 
lated time, and whether he can furnish 
the necessary bond, and the parties in- 
viting proposals are not subjected to 
needless expense. 


Can an Architect Reject Lumber Fur- 


nished for Concrete Forms? 


That an architect in charge of the con- 
struction of a building has a right to 
reject unfit material furnished by a sub- 
contractor for the construction of con- 
crete forms is the decision in a recent 
Washington case. 


It was contended in this case that there 
was no lien for the value of lumber used 
in making concrete forms because the 
lumber did not become a part of the 
finished structure, and it was provided 
in the contract that the concrete forms 
were to be constructed and removed, and 
thus the concrete forms should be classi- 
fied just as tools and appliances to facili- 
tate work cre classified. 


The court refused to adopt this view, 
however, saying: 


“The use of concrete in modern build- 
ing operations has become so common 
that we may almost take judicial notice 
of the fact that buildings are no longer 
erected without the use of it, and that 
form lumber when once used is stained, 
warped, wired and coated with cement so. 
that it is no longer a commercial com- 
modity and is to be classed as waste. 
We see no more reason for rejecting 
form lumber as a subject of lien than 
we would have for refusing a lien for 
false work erected to sustain an arch or 
floor.” 


A Question Concerning Sureties 


on Bonds 


From D. L. C., Arizona.—Where a con- 
tract recites that contractor shall “pro- 
vide all the material and perform all 
the work” and a bond is given which re- 
cites as its condition the entering into 
of the contract to furnish all the labor 
and material makes the bond a part of 
the contract. 


Query: After the contractor has de- 
faulted without paying the material men 
in full and the owner completes the 
structure, paying out the balance due the 
contractor under his contract, have the 
material men an action against the 
sureties on the bond for their unpaid 
balance? 


This case has come to trial and is to 
be decided on written briefs. Will you 
kindly cite us to legal opinions which 
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will sustain our argument that we have 
such a direct action? 


The contract mentioned was for a pub- 
lic building where no lien rights apply. 


Answer.—Of course it is impossible to 
give a very pointed answer to an inquiry 
of this kind when I have had no oppor- 
tunity to examine the contract or the 
bond. In addition, the letter is not any 
too clear. 


A provision in a contract for public 
work that the city may retain money 
due thé contractor until he shall have 
made all payments, gives no. right 
against the city if it pays the contrac- 
tor in full, but an action may be started 
against the sureties on the contractor’s 
bond if the bond provides that the con- 
tractor shall pay all claims for labor 
and materials, where express statute so 
provides. 


There are numerous cases cited on this 
point in 30 Am. and Eng. Enc. (2d Ed.), 
page 1288. 


In Repairing, Who Does Old Material 
Belong To? 


From R. M. S., Illinois.—If possible 
please give us your opinion in the follow- 
ing matter. 


A contracts with B for the erection of 
a septic tank and also to connect cellar 
drain to sewer pipe leading from the 
septic tank to an intercepting sewer. 


The point from which the sewer pipe 
is run from the septic tank to the con- 
necting sewer not being designated, it is 
therefore optional with the contractor to 
choose his own route. A chooses to 
follow the line of an old basement drain 
so that he can dig out the old tile and 
reuse them for other purposes. After 
they have been dug out, B contends that 
these drain tile belong to him and that 
A had no right to use them without B’s 
permission. 


The above work was done on the basis 
of a stipulated amount. We have tried 
to make this little difficulty plain, and 
write for your opinion in hope that sim- 
ilar matters having arisen like this, pos- 
sibly legal decisions have been given. 


Answer.—There is undoubtedly a gen- 
eral belief among contractors and build- 
ers that when they do work under a con- 
tract to raze, demolish or remove old 
buildings, etc., or remove old materials 
that these materials belong to them. 


Whether or not they are entitled to 
these materials is either usually a ques- 
tion of intention on the part of the par- 
ties to the contract or must be found out 
from a study of the custom and usages 
in their locality. 


If there is a custom or usage in the 
pbuilding trade in the vicinity that mate- 
rial taken out in similar cases belongs to 
the contractor, that custom or usage will 
be recognized if it was known or should 
have been known to the parties to the 
contract. 


It is a good thing to put a clause in 


contracts of this kind covering materials, 
as the contractor can then estimate how 
much material the job itself will supply, 
and he can reduce the price of new work 
by using it. In the case you mention it 
would not be unreasonable for the con- 
tractor to use the old material, but his 
right to do so depends on the contract 
you made and the custom in your local- 
ity. 


When Work Is Defective, Must Con- 
tractor Be Paid? 


From H. F. L., New. York.—I noticed 
your insertion in BUILDING AGE and re- 
spectfully submit the following excerpts 
of a contract for the erection of a bun- 
galow as regards the finished labor. Un- 
der heading of “Miscellaneous,” extract 
of paragraph 54 reads as follows: “The 
owner reserves the right to make any 
change whatever, and the cost to be 
agreed upon between the contractor and 
the owner before said changes to be 
made, and any such additions shall not 
make void this contract.” 

Extra work, for which contractor now 
claims compensation, does not appear to 
have been made. However, should fur- 


. ther investigation prove the contractor’s 


assertion to be true, can the owner be 
compelled to make payment for such 
work on the face of the stipulation out- 
lined in paragraph 54? 

Under heading ‘of ‘Additions,’ ex- 
tract of paragraph 57 specifies: “The 
cellar is to have a concrete bottom. Cel- 
lar bottom to be three inches (8) 
thick when finished, and to be graded to 
an outlet in near the water meter of 
pump.” Examination of cellar bottom 
discloses the fact that the depth ranges 
from one and one-eighth (1%) to one 
and one-half (114) inches. Instead of 
being graded toward the outlet men- 
tioned in the contract, it is graded in 
the opposite direction. 

Under heading of “Exterior,” extract 
of paragraph 23 reads: “Cover the en- 
tire building with white stucco, guaran- 
teed not to crack; and lath is to be nailed 
to seven-eighths-inch by two-inch (%” 
by 2”) grounds.” Investigation shows 
that contractor used one-half-inch (%%4’) 
lath instead of seven-eighths-inch by 
two (%” by 2”) grounds as agreed 
upon. Also in various parts of the ex- 
terior of the building, as well as the 
sidewalk, there is considerable deteriora- 
tion. 


I have advised the contractor that I 
would pay him the balance due on con- 
tract subsequent to his making the nec- 
essary alterations. Contractor now re- 
fuses to make any further stipulations, 
claiming that finished labor conforms, in 
every respect, to the original agreement. 
What I particularly desire to know is, 
whether according to law, owner can be 
compelled to reimburse the contractor 
for balance, with the above-mentioned 
discrepancies in view. Also, I would 
like to know whether a contractor has 
the prerogative of foreclosing a mechan- 
ic’s lien. 


Answer.—The owner in the case you 
mention may be compelled to pay the 
contractor but he can very likely put in 
a counter-claim for damages. As a 
usual thing a contractor has a mechan- 
ic’s lien. 

In a case of this kind the only sensible 
thing to do is for the owner to retain 
local counsel to look after his interests. 
Before he is advised the whole matter 
should ke carefully looked into and .the 
entire contract should be carefully ex- 
amined. If this is not done, the owner 
may be wrongfully advised and will 
have cause for regret later. 


Does Lien Take Precedence Over 
Mortgage is 


From K. E., [linois——Does a lien take 
precedence over a mortgage on a resi- 
dence, new or old? Say a person has a 
first mortgage on a residence, a plumber 
afterward installing a bathroom, and the 
party living in the house does not pay the 
bill. The plumber consequently takes a 
lien on the building. In case the building 
is sold, or foreclosed by the mortgagee, 
and the amount of the sale would not net 
enough to pay the plumber and the 
amount of the mortgage, would the lien 
have to be paid first? In other words, 
would the person holding the mortgage 
suffer a loss? 


Answer.—As a general proposition, 
where property is subject to a mortgage 
at the time a mechanic’s lien accrues 
the mortgage retains priority over the 
lien and the lien comes after it, even 
though the value of the mortgage secur- 
ity is increased by the labor or material 
furnished by the claimant of the lien. 


Of course, if the lien were filed be- 
fore the mortgage was recorded, the lien 
would come first. In the case you men- 
tioned, the person holding the mortgage 
would not suffer any loss. 


This Builder Waived a Lien. Can 
He Collect? 


From F. X. G., Massachusetts.—About 
four years ago I was employed to build 
a three tenement house by the day. Dur- 
ing construction I received two payments. 
When it came to the final payment it 
was necessary to sign off a lien in order 
that he might be able to borrow it from 
the bank, which I did. I knew the man a 
number of years and being a friend of 
his, I had all the confidence in the world 
in him. Is there any hope of: getting 
this balance of $500? 


Answer.—Of course, if you waived 
your right to a lien you cannot make 
any claim to a lien now, as a lien once 
waived, is waived forever. Place your 
claim in the hands of some local attorney 
and if the man has anything you ought 
to be able to collect on your judgment. 
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Built in the Residence of 
at Winchester, Mass. 
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Important Features in Designing the 
Modern Commercial Garage 


Details of Construction, Heating, and Plumbing Are Pointed Out. 


in a Manner that Will Aid in Securing Economy 


HE building of public garages or 
large commercial garages for pri- 
vate use has not been much af- 
fected by the existing war condi- 
tions, which have affected many classes 
of building construction, owing to the 
fact that motor cars and trucks are be- 
ing brought into more general use as a 
wartime necessity to relieve traffic con- 
gestion, and suitable and convenient 
storage facilities must be provided. 


The present high cost of materials 
and labor makes it more necessary now 
than ever before that the contractor who 
designs and constructs buildings of this 
character should have a thorough under- 
standing of the requirements of the mod- 
ern garage and of the most approved and 
most economical construction to secure 
the desired results. This article, pre- 
senting all phases of the work, is the 
result of six years’ experience in the 
building of commercial garages. 


The builder is frequently consulted by 
the man who intends to build, previous 
to the final selection of the site, and he 
should be in a position to give advice 
regarding all details. The location 
should be determined by the necessity; 
this being determined by the number of 
cars in the vicinity requiring storage, the 
proximity of other garages and the vol- 
ume of traffic over the thoroughfare on 
which the building is located or on near- 
by thoroughfares. A corner site is not 
more desirable than an inside lot for a 
one-story structure, and two or more 
stories are not recommended except for 
congested districts where the cost of the 
site is out of proportion to the floor area 
of a one-story building, or where land 
is sufficiently cheap to permit of an out- 
side runway to the second floor. The 
value of sidewalks for light will be dis- 
cussed later. 


Good Appearance Is Essential 


Too much attention cannot be paid to 
the design of the facade. A few hun- 
dred additional dollars expended to make 
it an outstanding feature will represent 
only a small proportion of the whole cost 
and will be repaid in a short time by its 
advertising value, as most garage own- 
ers will attest that motorists are almost 
as particular about the appearance of 
the garage where their cars are stored 
as they are of the hotels where they stop 
or the theaters where they are enter- 
tained. Frequently the buildings are 
located in high class residential sections. 
A well designed facade has advertising 


By Richard Shepard 


value for the builder as well as for the 
owner. 


The dimensions of the lot usually gov- 
ern the size of the building; but where 
it is not necessary to cover the entire lot, 
it has been determined by experience 
that 50 ft. is the most economical width, 
55 ft. provided more than the necessary 
space, while a width of 60 ft. is waste- 
ful. The length of the building is de- 
termined by the depth of the lot, or if the 
entire lot is not to be covered, by the 
spacing of trusses or by the spacing of 
ears, allowing 7 ft. for each car. When 
possible, the building should be nearly 
square, for the nearer a’ building comes 
to being square, the more floor area is 
obtained within a given perimeter of 
walls. 

For buildings under 40 ft. wide steel 
girders and flat roof construction may be 
found to be most economical; but when 
the width exceeds this dimension, no 
other type of construction can equal the 
trussed roof and no truss is more in 
favor than the triangular wood truss. 
To successfully compete for contracts for 
this class of work the builder should 
have a thorough understanding of the 
design and construction of this type of 
truss. Inexperienced designers fre- 
quently provide designs that are not up 
to the required standards, or are so far 
in excess of the requirements that there 
is considerable loss in materials’ and 
labor. 


How to Get the Most Economical 
Roof Truss 


Before determining the spacing of 
trusses, designs should be made for every 
2-ft. length from 12 to 18 ft. and care- 
ful estimates made to determine the 
cheapest. It will frequently be found 
that a truss designed for a 12 or 14 ft. 
span will be sufficiently strong to support 
a 16 or 18 ft. span with only slight 
changes in timber or steel area. The 
size of purlins or rafters must, of course, 
be considered in this connection. Pur- 
lins and 2-in tongued and grooved planks 
provide the best roof construction from 
the standpoints of durability, appear- 
ance and lowered fire insurance. Wood 
trusses secure a lower insurance rate 
that steel trusses. 


The existing grade of lot should deter- 
mine the finished floor grade. This may 


be as much as 3 ft. above the sidewalk 
grade at building line without being 
seriously objectionable, as the garage 
floor can be reached by an incline drive- 
way. Excess grading should not be con- 
sidered as part of the cost of the build- 
ing, but rather as part of the cost of the 
site. Where possible, the floor line 
around outside walis should be kept level 
and be graded from there to cesspools 
at the center of the building. It is not 
entirely necessary that the floor line 
should be kept level, for a grade of 1 in. 
in 10 ft., or even more if necessary, will 
not be a detriment when lowest costs are 
desired or where building is situated be- 
tween two streets with different levels. 


The most approved clear height from 
floor to trusses is 12 ft. This is neces- 
sary to provide ample clearance for large 
trucks and vans. The doors, of course, 
must be of the same height. This height 
can be reduced to 10 ft. where pleasure 
cars only are to be stored, and will re- 
sult in a saving of wall height and con- 
tents to be heated, but it is not recom- 
mended because the saving is small and 
the value of the building depreciates, 
because only one class of cars can be 
accommodated. 


It was formerly considered that 12 
or 14 in. of cinders were necessary un- 
der a garage floor, but 3 in. of well 
proportioned slag or concrete and a 1-in. 
grit and cement top, laid directly upon 
well compacted earth, has withstood the 
hardest usage. The commercial products 
now on the market for cement floor finish 
are meeting with favor in the prevention 
of “dusting” and the absorption of 
grease and oils. The practice of laying 
4 in. of concrete and floating or broom- 
ing the surface is finding favor where 
a smoothly troweled surface is not de- 
sired for its better appearance. 


Securing Good Light 


The lighting arrangement requires 
especial care. Flat skylights on the 
slope of the roof provide better light 
than windows in the side walls for the 
reason that the light is directed to the 
space where it is most necessary, that 
in front of the cars. Skylight area in 
the proportion of 1 ft. of glass to 15 or 
16 ft. of floor area is the required 
amount. This will give a flood of day- 
light. A skylight should be placed in 
each half-bay, and its dimensions should 
be in proportion to the dimensions of the 
half-bay. For exceedingly wide spans 
the skylight should be staggered to pro- 
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vide better distribution of light. Quar- 
ter-inch wire glass should be used, not 
only to secure lower fire insurance rates, 
but for insurance against the injury to 
persons or cars by the accidental break- 
ing of glass. : 

Windows in the side walls are desir- 
able only in the repair department, to 
give direct light on the work-bench for 
fine work. This department should also 
have a repair pit about 4 ft. by 7 ft. and 
3 ft. deep, with a removable cover of 
3-in. planks. Ventilators with dampers 
should be provided at the ridge to carry 
off fumes and smoke. 


The most approved covering for a 
trussed roof is a built-up roofing, either 
of four-ply felt and pitch covered with 
slag or of asbestos. Roll roofing applied 
to a steep roof tends to open at the 
seams, due to the wind pressure, unless 
the utmost precaution is used in cement- 
ing the seams. Where felt and pitch 
roofing is applied, one ply of rosin sized 
paper should be laid under the roofing 
to prevent pitch from running through 
sheathing in hot seasons and damaging 
car tops. The usual pitch for triangular 
trusses is 1 in 38. 

All wiring for electric lights should 
be in conduit. For the ordinary garage 
of 50-ft. width, two rows of lights should 
be provided, located 18 -ft. from each 
wall, placing two lights on each truss, 


four lights on each circuit and a sep- 
arate switch for each circuit. For econ- 
omy in the consumption of current, the 
lights on the first and third trusses, the 
second and fourth trusses and so on, 
should be brought together to form the 
circuits so that every alternate truss 
can be lighted when the full capacity is 
not required. Outlets for the exterior 
should be provided and wall plugs for 
portable lamps, placed 5 ft. from the 
floor, should be provided on every alter- 
nate pilaster throughout the length of 
the building. Switches should be placed 
in a cabinet at the most convenient loca- 
tion, preferably near the main doorway 
or office. 


The side walls should be given two 
coats of cold water paint or whitewash, 
having a black base 5 ft. high, both for 
the sanitary effect and to prevent the 
absorption of light by dark walls. The 
whitewashing of surfaced timbers in the 
roof construction is not recommended, 
due to the tendency of the whitewash to 
peel off. 


Details of Heating System 


The most satisfactory heating system 
is a two-pipe steam system with over- 
head supply and return at the floor level. 
Wall radiation showld be placed on side 
walls at a height of from 6 to 8 ft. 
above floor level. The lowest insurance 


rates can be secured by placing a plant 
under ground, covered with a reinforced- 
concrete floor and without access except 
through an iron sidewalk door, reached 
from the exterior of the building. A 
temperature of 50 deg. will fill all re- 
quirements for the average garage. Spe- 
cial consideration must be given to the 
sectional area and height of the flue, as 
it is usually necessary for it to be ex- 
tended higher than the ridge of the roof 
to secure results. 


The plumbing should include toilet 
facilities for men and separate con- 
veniences as an inducement to ladies who 
drive cars. Rain conductors, even when 
not required by regulations, should be 
of iron pipe placed on the inside of the 
building. At least one auto washer 
with revolving arm should be installed, 
supported on the bottom chord of a 
truss. A slop sink of ample proportions 
to accommodate a large bucket should 
be provided at a convenient location. 
When hot water is desired, a tank heater 
should be installed in the heating room. 


Mechanical equipment, such as oil and 
gasoline tanks and pumps and air com- 
pressors, should be provided by the 
owner, as he will no doubt have occa- 
sion to call upon the manufacturers for 
repairs or adjustments and will secure 
better service owing to the fact that he 
was the original purchaser. 


Efficiency in Construction and Arrange- 


ment of Basement—Part I] 
Interesting Little Kinks That Help Utilize Waste Space 


HE laundry if placed in the base- 
ment should be placed in one cor- 
ner of the building under the 

: kitchen, where the plumbing fix- 
tures can be easily connected to the 
plumbing pipes. There should be suffi- 
cient windows to allow for the escapes of 
steam and to give the room plenty of 
light. This room should also be inclosed 
with a dust proof partition to keep out 
all dust. 

The laundry fixtures should consist of 
set tubs of soapstone, vitreous or enam- 
elled ware and should be placed in the 
center of the floor and allow for a clear 
working space all around. This arrange- 
ment will allow for a washing machine 
to be backed up to any side of the tubs. 
A drain in the floor should be arranged 
near the tubs so as to catch all waste 
water. 

The ironing board should be placed 
near the windows and have sufficient 
working space all around. The laundry 
stove should be placed near the tubs and 
also within easy reach of the ironing 
board. It is found uncomfortable to 
stand at the tubs or ironing board on a 
cement floor and to correct this a wooden 
slat platform, shown in Fig. 16, will be 


By Arthur Weindorf, Architect 


found a great benefit. This slat platform 
can be built up of timber of 2 inches by 
3 inches about three or four feet long, 
and set about 20 inches apart, strips of 
timber 1%-in. by 2%-in. or 3 in. being 
nailed on top. 

Many of the laundries in the larger 
dwellings are equipped with a power 
washing machine which does away with 
the constant standing and washing drudg- 
ery. A power ironing machine takes 
care of all the flat pieces, greatly reduc- 
ing the ironing work and making this 
part of the house very efficient. 

Fig. 11 shows how soiled clothes can be 
sent from the floors above to the laun- 
dry. This arrangement will save a great 
deal of time and labor of carrying the 
soiled clothes to the laundry. The chute 
can be carried up to all floors and should 
be carried up straight avoiding all turns. 
Inside measurement should be 8 x 12 in., 
the chute being metal lined with galvan- 
ized iron so that the clothes will readily 
slide down into receiving closet. On each 
floor the chute should have a hinged re- 


ceiving door and should be arranged 
with a latch so as to keep it locked when 
not in use. 


The receiving closets can be about 2 
feet by 3 feet for ordinary use or larger, 
depending on the amount of laundry that 
it would be required to hold. The inside 
of the closet can be finished off with 
metal same as chute or the boards can 
be planed smooth so that the clothes will 
not catch thereto. 


Fig. 13 shows the folding clothes rack. 
This rack will be found very convenient, 
as it is always to be found in one place. 
When not in use it can be folded back 
against the wall out of the way. It can 
be constructed by securing two pieces of 
timber 1 inch by 2% inches by 5 feet in 
length, which form the side pieces and 
are to be placed together and drilled to 
hold %-inch round sticks, which should 
be about 4 feet long and glued and nailed 
into the side pieces. The lower ends of 
the sides can be secured to the wall by 
attaching two screw eyes for each side in 
the wall and carrying a bolt through the 
eyes and side pieces. The top part of 
sides are to be held in place by a strong 
cord or chain and they are attached to 
each side and thence to two blocks that 
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have been secured to the wall. The 
side of blocks are to have hooks that 
will hook over top stick that is left go 
through side pieces of rack and which 
will hold rack back out of the way. 


Fig. 14, showing a folding table, will 
be found very convenient and handy. It 
can be built either under a window or 
up against the wall where desired. The 
table top can be built up of tongued and 
grooved boards glued and nailed together 
and should be about 2 feet 6 inches by 
4 feet in length, or larger as required. 
Two wood brackets are also constructed, 
as shown in sketch, of 14-inch timber 
and hinged against wall so that they can 
be opened out to hold table top that is 
also hinged to wall that opens up. When 
the table is not in-use all that is neces- 
sary is for the brackets to be shoved 
back to wall and the table drops down 
out of the way, taking up a space of 
about 2% inches against the wall. 

The storage room for food supplies in 
the basement is the next to be given 
attention. A vegetable and fruit room 
should be provided. The vegetable room 
should be provided with open slat bins, 
as shown in Fig. 20, so that potatoes, 
etc., can be spread out loosely to prevent 
decay. A window should be provided so 
bins can be ventilated. The window 
should be provided with a shutter so that 
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Fig. 11—A 
Clothes Chute 
Saves Energy 
in Handling 
Soiled Laundry. 
Section and 
Elevation 


Fig. 12—Keeping 
Trunks, 
Suitcases, etc., 

in Good Condition 
and Off the Floor 


room can be kept dark if it is so desired. 
The size of this bin, depends upon the 
quantity of vegetables that are to be 
stored, but a bin 8 by 6 feet should be 
of sufficient size for the average family. 
The corner posts can be 2 by 4 inches, 
securely nailed to the ceiling and floor. 
The bins are to be about 18 inches apart 
and built up of side pieces of 1%4 inches 
by 3 inches and securely nailed to posts. 
The slats can be 1 x 2% inches and se- 
curely nailed to the sides. To increase 
the strength of the slats an extra piece 
of 1% by 2%-inch timber can be carried 
from end to end and each slat nailed 
thereto. 

The preserve closet for preserves and 
canned goods is shown in Fig. 21. This 
closet has open shelves instead of bins. 
The preserve closet should be provided 
with shutters or top so as to exclude 
light, but arranged with screens below 
so as to give good ventilation. This 
closet can be built about 2 feet deep and 
4 or 5 feet in length and from the floor 
to ceiling. The exterior can be built up 
of tongued and grooved sheathing boards 
well driven together. The front can be 
arranged with shutter doors with screen 
doors below. Old shutters can be util- 
ized for this part of the closet. The 
shelves are to be 18 inches in width and 
are to be about 12 inches apart and 


Fig. 13—A 
Folding 
Clothes Rack 


Fig. 15— 
Convenience 
in Keeping 
Storm Sash 
Shutters, Ete. 
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Fig. 14—A Folding Table Can Be 
Built Up Under the Window 


movable, resting on cleats that are nailed 
to side of closet so that shelves can be 
adjusted every 6 inches. 


The cellar stairs are almost always 
sacrificed in one way or another. They 


are likely to be too narrow, steep, crook- 
ed or provided with very little headroom. 
These stairs are used more than any 
other stairs in the house, and an exam- 
ination of any old house will confirm this, . 
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Fig.18 below— 
Two Strips Can 
BeNailed Under 
the Stairs 
For Storina 
Carpets, Ete. 


for the wear on the treads tells the story. 
The cellar stairs should be strongly con- 
structed, with an easy riser and tread 
and plenty of headroom. The stairs 
should be at least 2 feet 8 inches in 
width and have a strong handrail. 


The under side of stairway can be 
utilized for shelves, as shown in Fig. 17. 
Boards 1 inch by 10 inches in width can 
be securely nailed to the under side of 
treads and to the stairway stringers. 
If desired a wider shelf can be so con- 
structed and every other shelf left off 
~ so as to give more room. Many small 
cans, boxes, rolls of paper, etc., can be 
stored out of the way in this manner, 
and no extra space will be taken from 
the cellar. 


Pieces of carpet, wall paper, etc., can 
be stored under the stairs and out of the 
way, as shown in Fig. 18. This can be 
accomplished by just nailing two 1 x 2 
inch strips on the under side of the stair- 
way. 

Many owners at the end of the sum- 
mer or winter season just take their 
screens, shutters or storm sash and just 
pile them carelessly on top of one an- 
other, thereby marring or scratching 
them. The weight of the above screens 


or sash cause the under ones to sag or 


twist out of shape, causing much trouble 
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Fig. 19—A Movable Shelf Can Be Attached 


to the Floor Joists 


Fig. 16—A Slotted 
Platform Saves 
Fatigue When 

‘Standing on a 
Cement Floor in 
the Laundry 


to fit same properly to win- 
dows or doors next season. 
The storm sash, screens, 
shutters and doors can be 
properly kept so that any one 

can be removed without disturb- 

ing the rest and kept so separated 
that none will get marred or scratched, 
as shown in Fig. 15. Each screen-or 
storm sash can be lettered to correspond 
with its respective window, and the slide 
in the closet can be so lettered to hold 
this particular screen or storm sash, en- 
abling you to pick out in an instant any 
one that you may desire. This sort of 
a closet can be very easily constructed. 
The size of screens, storm sash, doors, 
etc., must be first ascertained. The ex- 
terior can be built up of tongued and 
grooved sheathing boards; 1 x 1% inch 
cleats are to be nailed at the top and 


bottom, allowing sufficient space, or 
about % of an inch, so screens and 
doors, ete., will slide easily. The front 


‘part can be covered by a curtain or, if 


a little more time is taken, sliding doors 
can be arranged in front to help keep 
out the dust, thereby keeping the screens, 
storm sash, doors, etc., in good condi- 
tion. Where screens do not take up the 
full height of the closet the top part 
can be used for storage purposes, as 
shown in sketch. 
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Fig. 20—The Vegetable Room Can Be 
Provided with Open Slat Bins 
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Fig. 17—The Under 
Side of Cellar 
Stairs Can Be Pro- 
vided with Shelves 
for Storage Pur- 
poses 


Trunks, suitcases, boxes, etc., can be 
arranged and kept off the floor, as shown 
in Fig. 12. This rack will be found very 
convenient, as you will always be able to 
find that bag or trunk in its place. By 
building up the rack as shown it will 
keep the trunks, suitcases, etc., off the 
floor and prevent them from getting any 
unnecessary hard usage. This rack is 
very simple to construct, being built up 
of 2 x 4 inch posts that are nailed to 
the floor and ceiling, side pieces and end 
pieces of 1144 x 38 inches being nailed to 
the posts. Upon these strips a slat shelf 
is laid of 1% x 8 inch stuff, leaving an 
inch between slats. A curtain can be 
arranged around rack to keep: off dust. 
Shelves will vary in height depending 
on the trunks and bags to be stored. 


A movable shelf that can be attached 
to basement ceiling beams is shown in 
Fig. 19. This shelf can be made up of 
one or more shelves, and shelves should 
be well nailed to the side pieces to pre- 
vent them from sagging. The top piece 
that rests on the two nails or screws in 
ceiling beams should also be well nailed 
to the side piece. This shelf should be 
built so that it will fit on the outside of 
two or more sets of beams. All that is 
necessary is to drive in two nails on 
each side to hold the T piece and this will 
hold the shelf in a fixed position. Shelf 
can be removed at any time and placed 
elsewhere with very little trouble. 


Ceiling Line 


21—A Preserve 
Closet 


Fig. 
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Unusual Use of Wall Board In 


On- 


struction of $1700 Cottage. 


ROBABLY no more interesting ex- 
ample of the practical utility of 
house construction can be found 
wall board in connection with 
than the attractive cottage which forms 
the basis of the present article. Not 
only does it possess novelty and econo- 


wall board was nailed directly to them 
and over this was placed 10 in. yellow 
pine siding 1 in. thick put on clapboard 
fashion and nailed through the Beaver 
board to the studding. 


The floor joists under the main por- 
tion of the building are 2 x 8 in. while 


flat-head nails that were invisible as soon 
as the siding was applied. 


The Beaver board which was fastened 
to the outside of the studs and under the 
clapboards, was painted a rich cream 
color and showed within the room giving 
very neat effect. In order to carry out 


A Cottage in Which Wall Board Was Used in Novel Fashion 


my, but combines with an attractive ex-° 
terior a very neat artistic interior 
finish. 

One of the most interesting features 
in connection with the work, is the con- 
struction of the partitions and outside 
walls. Beaver board was specified and 


used throughout in living room, dining. 


room, pantry, kitchen, bath room, three 
bed rooms, sleeping porch and the pas- 
sageway from which open the principal 
rooms on the floor. The studs are 2 x 4 
in. and the wall board was nailed to the 
outside of them and not to the inside. 
The studs were dressed and afterward 
stained a grass-green. No sheathing 
paper was used over the studs, but the 


in the kitchen and maid’s room the joists 
are 2 x 6 in., all placed 18 in. on center. 
The plate is made up of two pieces of 
2 x 4 in. stuff. Partition and wall studs 
are of hemlock and the ceiling joists are 
7% x 6 in., also placed 18 in. on centers. 


The sash is 1% in. pine painted two 
coats and the glazing is double thick 
American glass. 


The outside doors are 1% in. pine 
painted while the inside and _ locker 
doors are of stock pattern. 


The cottage here shown was built in 
thirty-six days by one man and a helper 
and about 5000 ft. of Beaver board was 
used. The wall board was all put on in 
one day being secured to all studs with 


the decorative scheme of having exposed 
studding on all four sides of the living 
room and bed rooms, the partitions be- 
tween the hall and the living room as 
well as between the dining room and 
living room were made by placing the 
wall board on one side only of the stud- 
ding. This gave smooth walls and over 
the nailing and joints at the studs plain 
decorative strips were nailed. 

The cost of the cottage here shown, 
which is located in Elma, a suburb of 
Buffalo, is stated by the architects to 
have been $1,700, this including paint- 
ing and plumbing. The cost of the 
painting alone was $87, this including 
two coats on the Beaver board, staining 
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the exposed studs and creosoting the ex- are advised that Beaver board used in the summer cottage, the manufacturers 
terior walls. the manner here described is satisfac- recommend that the wall board be nailed 


The architects were Green & Wicks, tory for all kinds of construction and to the inside of the studding in the regu- 
110 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y.. We while the idea has many possibilities for lar way for general building work. 
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Elevation and Section of 


Kitchen Cupboard. Scale 


3e"-1 ft. 


Elevation and Section of 


Shelving in Pantry. Dotted 


Lines Show Position of 


Shelves. Scale 3g”-1 ft. 


Left Side Elevation. Scale 3/32"-1 ft. 
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Practical Ideas 


Department of 


Masonry Consiruction 


CONCRETE, BRICK, ETC. 
Which Will Help You Do A Quicker and Better Job \* 


CR 


How to Build and Fireproof with 


Construction of 
Window and Door 


Openings is Ex- 
plained, with Meth- 
ods of Making 
Watertight Joints 


door openings are provided with a 

sill. Up to recent years this sill was 

invariably of stone, although more 
recently cement concrete has superseded 
stone to a large extent. 

In hollow tile construction, stone and 
concrete sills are dispensed with, special 
hollow tile blocks having been provided 
for this purpose. Illustration of a sill 


N masonry construction, window and 


A Sill Block 


Fig. 6 


block is shown in Fig. 6. These are made 
in varying widths for use in walls of 
various thickness and may be used in 
connection with brick walls when desired. 


The manner in which sill blocks are 
used, and the way in which a window 
frame and casing are built to them, is 
shown in Fig. 7. The illustration shows 
the outside of the sill blocks and outer 
walls of the building stuccoed, although 
both walls and sills may be left rough, 
as is commonly done in factory and other 
industrial buildings. Where the window 
frame rests on the sill, it is good prac- 
tice to bed it in roofers cement to prevent 
wind and rain from blowing through. It 
is well, also, to fill in under the outer 
part of the window frame where it rests 
on the sill with cement mortar. 


If it is desired to use cut stone sills 
instead of the hollow tile sill blocks, they 
can be used, and the tile work is then 
built up as shown in Fig. 8. Stone, ce- 
ment or composition sills of any kind 
may be used in this manner. The illus- 
tration shows the stone window sill 
backed up with a hollow tile filler. This 
is purely for economy, however, as the 
stone sill could extend through to the 


Hollow ‘Vile 
—Part Il 


Bye COSLTove 


inside surface of the wall. The addi- 
tional depth of stone would add so much 
to the cost of the sill, though it is less 
costly and just as satisfactory to use a 
filler. 


In laying up a brick wall, the outer 
course of brick is generally allowed to 
project a few inches into the window 
opening to form a sort of rabbit. In hol- 
low tile construction, special jamb blocks 


Fig. T—Window Construction in Hollow 
Tile 


are provided for this purpose. A full 
jamb block is shown in Fig. 9. They are 
made for walls of varying thickness, from 
6 in. to 12 in. If thicker walls than 
12 in. are to be built, these same blocks 
can be used, breaking joints. 

In order to break joints along the face 
of a wall without cutting tile, half jamb 
blocks, Fig. 10, are provided. They play 
the same part that a half brick would as 
a course starter or closer. Like the full 
jamb blocks they are made for walls 6, 8, 
10 and 12 in. in thickness. 


A few words of caution for the careful 
builder who wishes his work to make his 
reputation might not be amiss. One is, 
be sure the window and door frames are 
so set and sealed that they are not only 
tight when put in, but will remain perma- 
nently tight against wind and rain, Re- 


Various Shapes 
and Sizes of 
Hollow Tile 


Blocks Suited to 
This Work Are 
Described 


member all woodwork shrinks. This 
floor part company when a building dries 
can be seen by the way baseboard and 
out. In bathrooms it is the cause of 
100 per cent of leaks where water closet 
and soil pipe come together unless flexible 
metal-to-metal floor connections are used. 
It is shown in the cracking of plaster, 
sticking of doors and numerous other 
ways. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Division of Forestry, made a 
very careful investigation of the shrink- 
age of timber for the benefit of building 
practice, and the result of their investi- 
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Fig. 8—A Cut Stone Sill Used in Con- 
nection with Hollow Tile 


Fiz. 9—A Full Jamb Block 
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gations is condensed in the following 
table: 


TABLE No, 1—SHRINKAGE OF TIMBERS 


Size of Green Amount Size or Depth 
or Wet Lost by of Timber 
Timber Shrinkage When Dry 

6 inches .24 5.76 inches 
8 inches .32 7.68 inches 
10 inches -40 9.60 inches 
12 inches 48 11.52 inches 
14 inches .56 13.44 inches 
16 inches 64 15.36 inches 
18 inches 12 17.28 inches 
20 inches .80 19.20 inches 


The shrinkage of timber and lumber 


affects all wooden door and window 
frames, therefore special care should be 
taken to thoroughly caulk between all 
woodwork and hollow tile. 


The drip from window sills is of no less 
importance, at least to the owner. Every 
builder has seen otherwise beautiful 
stuccoed houses disfigured by dark stains 
under the windows where water followed 
down from the sill, which was improp- 
erly designed or installed. 


To understand thoroughly the principle 
according to which window sills should 
be made, it is necessary first to know 
something about the action of water 
when flowing along different surfaces. 
Try the following simple experiments: 
Take a pitcher of water and pour it 
against the outside of a tumbler, Fig. 11. 
Instead of a tumbler, a piece of sheet 
metal may be used. It will be found that 
when the water reaches the lower edge 
of the tumbler or sheet metal, provided 
it has a square edge, the water will con- 
tinue to flow downward in its course. 
If now the tumbler be turned on side, the 
water will follow the side of the tumbler 
adhering closely to the glass until it 
reaches a point where the glass curves 


Fig. 10—A Half Jamb Block Used to 
Break Joints Without Cutting Tile 


Fig. 16—Tile Lintel for Window or Door 
Openings 


upward, when the water will fall to 
earth. This action of water may be de- 
pended upon when in contact with any 
surface it can wet. It will behave differ- 
ently if the surface be greased, which 
destroys the attraction. 

Applying this principle to building 
practice, it will be seen that if the under 
edge of a sill—water-table, belt or other 
projecting course—is slightly rounded, 
slopes toward the building, or is even 
level, water will follow along the under 
surface of the wall, thereby wetting and 
staining the stucco. If, on the other 
hand, the under surface of,the sill or 
belt course slopes away from the wall, 
the rainwater will spill clear of the wall 
and no discoloration will take place. 

The following practical illustration of 
how hollow tile is laid around window 
openings ought to prove interesting to 


breaking joints so as to maintain the 
strength of the wall, is shown in Figs. 
13 and 14, one large wall block and two 


Figs. 11 and 12—Sections Through Wall 
Between Window Openings 


thin partition blocks making up one 
course, Fig. 13, then two half jamb 
blocks with a thin partition block between 
makes up the other course, Fig, 14. This 
form of construction is for spaces too 
narrow to permit the use of a jamb and 
half jamb block, reversing them to break 
joints. 

In Fig. 15 is shown in plan a section 


Figs. 13 and 14—Alternating Courses in Pier Construction 


the mason and suggest to him how he can 
best lay out his work. Fig, 11 shows a 
short section of wall between two window 
openings. It will be observed that the 
windows are so spaced that one full jamb 
block and one-half jamb block just fill 
the space. By reversing the jamb and 
half jamb blocks as shown in Fig. 12, it 
will be seen that it breaks joints across 
this short section of wall, the courses, 


\calked With Roofers Cement 


of wall with a window frame and sash 
in place. This ought to convey a good 
idea of not only the mason work but like- 
wise the carpenter work of setting the 
frame and putting on the trim. 


Hollow tile caps or lintels for windows 
and doors deserve special mention. 
Special arch tile are provided for. this 
purpose, which may be plain or rabitted, 
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Fig. 15—Plan of Hollow Tile Wall With Window Frame and Sash in Place 
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Fig. 17—Reinforced Hollow Tile Arch 


shown in Figs. 11 and 12, alternating 
with each other. 

A simple way of building up a narrow 
pier or section of wall between two win- 
dow openings,* and at the same time 


as shown in Fig. 16. Whichever type of 
block is used, however, they could not 
be used for spans greater than five feet. 
For wider openings concrete girders 
faced with tile, or stock tile reinforced 
with steel and concrete, should be used. 


A reinforced arch is ‘shown in Fig, 17. 
It consists of skewbacks at the sides of 
the opening to form abutments between 
which a flat arch is sprung, next come 
filler tile, and in the center of the open- 
ing the key block. 

The two lower cells of the tile blocks 
are filled with cement concrete in each 
of which is embedded a steel rod to take 
care of the tension in this part of the 
construction. 


Extra wide openings generally have 
reinforced concrete girders sprung across 
them, and the girders are faced with tile. 


(To be Continued) 
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Perspective Sketch of 40 Houses Now Being Built at Union, N. J. 


A Concrete House for $1,000 


Ingersoll System of Manufacturing Dollar Watches 


Front of the First House Built by This 
System at South Orange. Steps Have 
Not Yet Been Added 


ONOLITHIC concrete housing 
construction on a_ wholesale 
basis has been the dream of 


many a man, and numerous ef- 
forts have been made to make such a 
plan workable on a practical basis. The 
latest attempt along these lines has been 
made by Charles H. Ingersoll of dollar 
watch fame. His main idea was to sub- 


Applied to Building Construction Results 
in House That Can Be Built for These 


Figures Under Normal Conditions 


construction the principles of the cycle 
of production. In order to admit of this, 
it was necessary to make the shell of 
the house in such a way that it could 
be reproduced over and over again in 
every detail, thus eliminating all unnec- 
essary work. By standardizing the house 
workmen could be trained to perform 
each of the individual operations, and 
would then be subject to the same speed- 
ing up that obtains in the modern fac- 
tory. 


The result of the inventive faculty ap- 
plied to this problem has resulted in a 
monolithic concrete house, which, it is 
said, can be produced in quantities at a 


Forms of the South Orange House in Course of Erection 


ject house building to the same general 
principles that govern the making of the 
dollar watch; that is, to apply to house 


cost of $1,000 each under normal condi- 
Experience 
under the present abnormal conditions, 


tions and normal prices. 


which of course has resulted in a higher 
cost, has shown that such a price is en- 
tirely feasible. 


The chief objection to any wholesale 
scheme of housing would be the neces- 
sary similar aspect of each building. 
City dwellers are accustomed to living in 


Rear of the South Orange House 


houses which are exact duplicates of 
their neighbors, and there seems to be no 
sound reason why the country dweller 
should not find the same scheme to his 
liking. Dissimilarity of appearance, 
however, is secured in the Ingersoll pro- 
ject by the grouping of the houses, as 
shown in the perspective sketch which 
we reproduce. 


The project was tried out in South 
Orange, N. J., a house being poured at 
Valley Street and Hixon Place. Ideas 
of long theoretical standing were there 
put in practical application and modified 
as circumstances seemed to require. After 
the forms were thoroughly tested and 
tried out, the originators decided to build 
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forty houses on Morris Avenue, Union, 
N. J., in order to further develop the 
cycle of production in each department 
that enters into the construction of this 
type of building. These houses were to 
be laid out as shown in the accompanying 
ground plan and perspective sketch. One 
of the photographic reproductions shows 
the houses in course of erection. 


Concrete was adopted as the material 
of which these houses were to be built 
because of its peculiar adaptability to the 
scheme in hand. The organization states 

.that the average person has been prej- 

udiced against concrete by the fear of 
dampness. It states that this has been 
caused by a lack of insulation and not 
by the lack of proper waterproofing. This 
is evidenced by the well-known fact that 
when the outside temperature is lower 
than the inside, moisture will condense, 
as on a pane of glass which is absolutely 
waterproof. No waterproofing will cor- 
rect this condition. In order to prevent 
dampness in the house, the inside walls 
are furred out so as to leave an air space 
between the plaster and outside wall. 


The first thing that was considered 
was the proper material for forms. Steel 
forms were eliminated because of their 
weight, which would render it difficult for 
one man to handle sections of any size. 
Laminated wood was selected as giving 
the most efficient results. It is expected 
that the upkeep for the wood forms per 
house will not exceed $10, and indeed 
four houses have already been poured 
with the one set of forms and there is 
no sign of deterioration of the wood. 


The manner in which the forms are 
constructed is interesting. The wooden 
posts are erected and well trussed. These 
bear the entire weight of the building. 
From these posts are hung the wooden 
surface which come in contact with the 
concrete, and which ar? subject only to 
hydrostatic pressure, that is, the only 
weight that the surfaces in contact with 
the concrete bear is the pressure due to 
the weight of the concrete in that par- 


Taking Down the Forms From One of 
the Houses at Union 


The Houses at Union in Course of Construction 


ticular mold itself. 


The design meets the requirements for 
the producing of an even thickness of 
the walls, perfect plumb and alignment, 
and the-reproduction of the same inte- 


A Tar Pot in the Kitchen Caught Fire, 

Emphasizing the Value of This Type of 

Construction, as the House Was Unin- 
jured 


rior and exterior dimensions in every 
case. 


An interior rigid framework for the 
two stories is first erected. This frame- 
work consists of columns continuous 
throughout the different stories and held 
in their positions rigidly by trusses. On 
this supporting framework are hung the 
forms which mold the concrete of the 
outside and inside walls, the floor and 
roof construction, the cornice, etc. These 
forms were designed to fit and reproduce 
the house that had been decided upon as 
a standard, and were fabricated to meet 


- the requirements of wholesale reproduc- 


tion. The making of non-interchangeable 
forms makes it possible to reproduce this 
house over and over again, absolutely 
without variation. 


Each piece of form work is designed to 
perform a certain operation, and bears 
a code mark which designates its proper 
place. The code is very simple. As each 
piece is marked, the only skill needed in 
erecting the forms is the learning of the 
code. This enables the entire operation 
to be accomplished by means of common 
labor. In the photographs which we re- 
produce the code can ke plainly seen on 
the forms. The forms are kept from 


bulging by means of iron bars which ex- 
tend through forms and wall. Wooden 
separators are placed between the inside 
of the forms, so that the entire structure 
is absolutely rigid before any concrete 
is poured. The iron tie-rods are pro- 
vided with a hemispherical shaped piece 
of iron which rests next to the forms. 
When the forms are taken down this 
hemispherical shaped piece of iron is re- 
moved and the tie is cut off. The small 
hole left is then plastered. The wooden 
facing blocks are also left in the wall, 
being plastered over in the same man- 
ner as are the tie-rods. 


There are no bolts or other means of 
taking up discrepancies that are usual 
in erecting any type of interchangeable 
single piece lumber forms. Every piece 
has its allotted place, and where it is not 
self-locking it requires only the driving 
home of a wedge in order to bring it to 
its true position. 


All other materials entering into the 
completion of the house are sent to the 
job cut to the right length and prop- 
erly coded as to position. They can be 
placed without the necessity for the 
working out of any problem in carpen- 
try, or any other trade. This eliminates 
waste in the completion of the building. 


Reinforcing is placed in the form be- 
fore the house is poured. The vent and 
soil pipes, electric conduits, metal flue 
lining for the chimneys, window frames, 
door bucks, furring strips, nailing blocks, 
ete., are all set in place before the con- 
crete is poured. Water supply pipes are 
exposed, plumbing being modern in every 
respect. 


The concrete is poured in through 
window or door openings on the lower 
story, thus eliminating the danger of sep- 
aration of the aggregate from the ce- 
ment, which would be liable to occur if 
the concrete for the entire house were 
poured from the roof. 


The shell is a monolith of reinforced 
concrete. It is made up of outside walls, 
interior partitions, beams for the floors 
and roof, flat arches spanning between 
beams, chimneys, cornice and parapet. 


The exterior can be either covered with 
stucco or the form marks can be removed 
by means of the Berg Rotary finisher. 
Then the hoods for the front and rear 
doors are attached, also the front and 
rear steps. The roof is made watertight 
by the application of a coat of hot asphalt. 
This is all that is necessary for the fin- 
ishing of the exterior of the house. On 
the inside the walls are furred and 
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Ground Plan of Houses in Course of Erection at Union, N. J. 


lathed. Either wood or metal lath can be 
used; this is then plastered. Wood sleep- 
ers and floors are laid, the stairs are set, 
and the sash and doors are hung. The 
plumbing fixtures consist of a lava- 
tory, bathtub and water closet in the 
bathroom on the second floor and a sink 
in the kitchen. The trim is then set 
and painted as desired. This completes 
the interior of the house. 


It is planned to use cypress trim 
finished natural, the floors being of 
North Carolina pine. The bathroom — 
is intended to have a white cement 
wainscot and cement floor. The doors are 
intended to be of fir, stained natural and 
varnished at completion. Hardware con- 
sists of an ornamental front door set, 
an iron lock for the rear door and wood 
knobs on interior doors. _ 


It is estimated that it will take about 
seven hours to pour each house. It takes 
about 5 days to erect a set of forms. The 
forms are removed at the end of a week. 
It is estimated that on the basis of the 
work done on the self Masters Tract, at 
Union, N. J., each set of forms will pro- 
duce at the rate of 40 houses a year. 


The organization says that there are no 
limits to the size or height of the house. 
In order to get the greatest economy 
the one design should be reproduced as 
much as possible, thus reducing the cost 
of the forms for each house. And as the 
window frames, plumbing and other 
items can be purchased cheaper in quan- 
tity, there is a greater saving by the use 
of a standard design. 


The organization is at present en-- 
gaged in perfecting the cycle of produc- 
tion, and is not attempting a speeding-up 
process until this is perfected. As soon 
as cost records and time of erection are 
thoroughly established, we will describe 
these parts of the operation in detail. 


How to Design a 


Retaining Wall—I 


By L. Goodman, C.E. 


HE type of retaining wall to be 
adopted is the ever-present prob- 
lem when planning such wall for 
confining an earthen embankment 
for a road or street laid out in a cut, 
approaches to bridges or viaducts, or for 


any other of the innumerable purposes 
for which they are required. 

The following designs give a compari- 
son of the dimensions and materials re- 
quired for gravity concrete walls, in 


which the earth pressure is resisted by 
the weight of the wall, and reinforced 
concrete walls which have a thin vertical 
stem attached to a horizontal base. The 
gravity walls must be made sufficiently 
heavy to prevent overturning, mainly by 
their own weight, while in reinforced 
concrete retaining walls a part of the 
retained material is used to prevent over- 
turning. 


The designs are based on the earth 
surface level at top of wall. The weight 
of concrete is taken.as 150 lb. per cubic 
foot, earth at 100 lb. per cubic foot and 
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the detailed design of the reinforced 
concrete retaining walls. 

The tables give the dimensions and 
the materials required per lineal foot 
of wall. By filling in the cost of ma- 
terials and labor as they are found in 
each locality a fair estimate of the cost 


ESTIMATE OF QUANTITIES PER FOOT OF WALL 


GRAVITY WALL REINFORCED CONCRETE WALL 
1:3:6 CONCRETE 1:2:4 ConcRETR 
Height Height 
Above Con- Ce- Above Con- Ce- Steel 
Ground | crete, ment, Sand, Stone, Ground crete, ment, Sand, | Stone, Reinf., 
h, Cu. Yds:| Bbls. | Cu. Yds. | Cu. Yds. h, Cu. Yds.| Bbls. | Cu. Yds.|} Cu. Yds.| Lbs 
Ets Ft. 
6 0.93 1.00 0.43 0.86 6 0.40 0.63 0.18 0.35 36 
8 1.28 1.40 0.59 1.18 8 0.48 0.75 0.21 0.42 60 
10 1.74 TG) 0280 1.60 10 0.63 1.00 0.28 0.56 70 
12 2.67 2.94 1.23 | 2048 12 0.80 1.25 0.35 0.70 96 
| 
the angle of repose of earth is assumed per lineal foot of these walls can be 


at 85 deg. Rankines’ earth pressure 
formula was used for investigating the 
designs, and the recommendations of the 
Joint Committee on Concrete and Rein- 
forced. Concrete were used as a basis for 


DIMENSIONS OF RETAINING WALLS 


guide in the 
used. 


obtained and used as a 
selection of the type to be 

The method of designing a reinforced 
concrete retaining wall will be given in 
our next issue. 


Gravity WALL 


REINFORCED CONCRETE WALL 


Height Total Thick- Width Height 
Above Height ness of Above 
Ground Wall at Top Base Ground 
h H A B h 
Ft. Ft. In. Ft.-In Ft. 

6 10 15 4—0 6 
8 12 15 4—9 8 
10 14 18 5—6 10 
12 16 18 6—6 12 


Total Thick- Width Outer Inner Thick- Vertical Bars V Horizontal Bars M Longi- 
Height ness of Canti- Canti- | ness tudinal 
Wall | Vertical Base lever lever Base — ars 
H Wall A B D E f : _ L, 
1s In. Ft.-In Ft.-In. Ft.-In In. Size Spacing Size Spacing Size 
—0 1—0 2-3 | 12 % 8 M6 12 8% 
12 3 => 1—3 2—9 12 % 4 % 6 yA 
14 12 5—6 1—4 3—2 14 5% 6 5% 9 rb 
16 14 6—6 1—8 3—8 16 % A % 8 % 


a nn 


NOTE.—All bars square deformed; sizes and spacing are in inches. 
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3 A Dutch Colonial House 
Suitable for a Small 
Family 


HE Dutch Colonial house, with its 
sturdy, graceful lines, and spa- 
cious second story, has always en- 

joyed considerable popularity in various 


living room floor, a flower box supported 
on brackets finishing the exterior of the 
windows. The dining room windows are 
only 2 ft. 3 in. above the level of the in- 
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sections of the country. In Westchester 
County, N. Y., the Dutch Colonial in- 


fluence is especially strong, and many 
cf the houses built by development com- 


panies there are of this popular type. 


One of the most attractive small Dutch 
Colonial houses in Westchester County 
is shown on the accompanying colored 
insert. The main section of the house 
measures only 28 ft. by 22 ft., and yet 
is so planned as to give a feeling of 
spaciousness inside. 


The exterior has an interesting detail 
in the spacing and arrangement of. win- 
dows on the first story. The living room 
windows are placed 3 ft. 3 in. from the 


The Living Room 
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The Dining .Room Looking from the Living Room 
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side floor, and constitute a triplet which 
contrasts well in mass with the two win- 
dows of the living room and the flower 
box. 


The house has typical Colonial clap- 
boards painted white and exposed about 
8% in. to the weather. 


The lower section of the gambrel roof 
is broken so as to extend out in a slight 
overhang, which constitutes one of the 
charming features of the roof. The roof 
is covered with shingles of a weathered 
green color. 


The overhang of the roof and porch 
eeiling is ceiled with North Carolina 
beaded pine. The porch floor is of 3% 
in. stuff painted grey. The porch col- 
umns are of % in. stuff boxed in. The 
brackets over the front door are built up 
of 1% in. stuff. 


The foundation walls and chimney are 


‘built of selected local fieldstone. 


All exterior trim is painted white, the 
shutters being painted the usual Colonial 
green. 
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The Kitchen. 
Notice the 36”-high sink 
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Entrance from the exterior is had di- 
rectly into the living room, the main 
feature of which is a large fireplace built 
of fieldstone pointed with grey cement. 
The hearth is of grey cement marked 
off into 6 in. squares. The fireplace man- 
tel is built up of % in. stuff. 


The dining room is  semi-separated 
from the living room by means of a 
cased opening. 


The interior trim throughout is painted 
white, doors, handrails and treads being 
of mahogany finish. The risers are 
painted white. 


The stairs are interestingly placed in 
the living room, of which they form an 
inconspicuous part. The stairway is a 
combination affair, opening from a land- 
ing and down two steps into the kitchen, 
as is the popular custom in small houses 


Rear of the House 


where it is desirable to economize stair 
space to the utmost. 


The kitchen has a sink 36 in. high, 
conveniently placed under a window so 
that plenty of light is afforded. A gas 
range is used for cooking. A _ built-in 


dresser is conveniently placed. 


The arrangement of the kitchen entry 
is unusual and worthy of notice. It con- 


tains a dresser and refrigerator. 


The second story contains four bed- 
rooms and two bathrooms, which latter 
number are unusual in a house of this 
size. The two bathrooms are so located 
as to afford an economical running of 
the piping in conjunction with that of the 
kitchen. 


Each of the bedrooms is so arranged 
as to afford plenty of wall space, which 
only too often is sacrificed in small 
houses. 
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Lighting is by means of electricity, the 
fixtures being of a gold finish. The 
lighting fixtures in the center of the 
rooms are of a semi-indirect type. 

Floors throughout are of 24% in. North 
Carolina pine, being laid double with 
building paper between the rough and 
finished floors. 

This residence was constructed for Mr. 
Haylett O’Neil, 19 Summit Avenue, 
Larchmont, N. Y., in accordance with 
plans and specifications prepared by L. 
Resnick, architect, of the Leo Bugg Com- 
pany, 40 East Thirty-secon" Street, New 
York City. 
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Right Side Elevation. Scale, 3/32” =1 ft. 


Cellar Plan. Scale} 2/32" —=1 7% 
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How To Find Proper Sizes of 
Wood Beams 


From W. V. Karr, Westfield, Mass.—In 
the March issue of BUILDING AGE there 
is an article by Mr. W. A. Giesen en- 
titled “How to Find Proper Sizes of 
Wood Beams for Various Spans,” in 
which I have been very much interested. 
I know how to find proper sizes, but to 
find them all ready worked out is like 
money from home. 


Through the correspondence columns 
I would like to inquire of Mr. Giesen if 
in figuring the loads on floor joists the 
weight of a plastered ceiling was added, 
or if any deflection was considered? A 
total floor load of 60 lb. seems rather 
light. We usually figure 70 lb. live load 
per square foot of floor in residences 
around here, and add the weight of 
floors and ceiling to that. 


I have in mind a living room 14 ft. 
in the clear, with bedroom above; 2 x 
8 in. joists were used 16 in. on centers 
and every fifth joist doubled. The plaster 
cracked badly and a large portion of it 
fell off. So it would seem better prac- 
tice to use 2 x 8 in. spruce joists 16 in. 
on centers on’a span of 14 ft. in resi- 
dence work and not have to double any 
joists. 

Please do not consider this as a criti- 
cism, for my only purpose is to make 
the articles in BuILpDING AGE of the 
greatest possible value to the readers, 
one of which I have been for at least 
twelve years, and have no sympathy with 
the man who is able to write an author- 
itative article but will not, but is ready 
to criticise the one who does venture to 
write an article. 

Answer, from W. A. Giesen, architect: 

J am going to answer your letter a 
little more fully than probably you had 
intended that I should. This, in order 
to clarify the tables, which you referred 
to in your letter to the BUILDING AGE, as 
the information herein given may be of 
help to the readers of the paper, that 
being my only incentive in the writing 
of articles which I publish. 

Tables 3 and 4, as published in the 
March issue, give the strength of what 
wood beams of a specified size will carry 
on a given span spaced 16 in. on centers. 

The weights given in tables 3 and 4 
below the span in feet are the safe uni- 
formly distributed loads the joists will 
carry per square foot, and from these 
weights the dead load or weight of con- 
struction must be deducted, the re- 
mainder being safe live load. 


If you want help in any branch 
of building construction, just 
write to the Building Age Cor- 
We will be 


glad toanswer all your questions 


respondence Dept. 


without charge. 


Questions should be confined to 


construction only, as the editors 


cannot undertake to design 


structures. 


All readers are invited to discuss 
the questions and answers pub- 
lished. 


For example, let us take 2 x 8 in. 


spruce beams. I am taking these as 
they happen to be the ones which you 
mentioned in your letter. Two x 8 in. 
spruce beams on a span of 14 ft., 16 in. 
on centers, are good for a total load of 
65 lb. per. square foot on the span in 
question; deducting 20 lb., which is dead 
load, consisting of weight of floor joist, 
under-flooring, flooring and plaster, we 
still have 45 lb. left or the live load the 
joist will carry, which is more than suf- 
ficient for residence work. 


You stated that a floor load of 60 lb. 
seems rather light. In this I presume 
you refer to spans under the heading 
of residence buildings, tables 1 and 2, 
which only call for a 60-lb. total load or 
a 40-lb. live load. The live load of 40 lb. 
is light, but that is all that is required 
by the New York building laws, and the 
tables were calculated in accordance 
with their requirements, which require- 
ments I believe are the equivalent, if not 
better, than those of other important 
cities. As a matter of fact I don’t be- 
lieve that the floor of the dwelling would 
ever be loaded to a full live load of 40 lb., 
much less 70 lb., which you state is the 
loading used around Westfield, and fur- 
ther, I do not think an architect does 
justice to his client when he uses heavier 
material than that necessary to accom- 
plish the result with price of lumber as 
it is to-day. 

In regard to deflection, I will frankly 
tell you it was not taken into considera- 
tion by me when I calculated the tables 
as published. They are figured for 
strength only, as it is a hard matter 
to determine just where to draw the line 
in the calculation since it takes little 
variation in the class of material that 
we get to upset the theory of deflection 
entirely. I did not think it necessary 
to indicate which beams would be liable 
to crack plastered ceilings, as architects, 
carpenters, etc., with any experience at 
all would not think of using shallow 
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beams, such as 6 in. and 7 in. beams, 
indicated on the long spans. 


To satisfy myself in regard to the 
trouble you have had, I have calculated 
the deflection on the size of beams, which 
you in your letter stated caused the 
plaster on the ceiling to crack, and found 
it so little in excess of that allowable 
that it was negligible. So that so far 
as 2 x 8 in. beams are concerned on 
the spans mentioned there would be no 
trouble, according to formula, if the ma- 
terial was right and the beams uniform- 
ly loaded. Therefore I believe that the 
trouble was not caused by using beams 
as recommended in the tables, but really 
caused by the partitions on the second 
floor, which from your letter I take it 
caused a concentrated load on the beams, 
in addition to the uniformly distributed 
load. A certain portion of the roof load 
was also probably transmitted down to 
the beams, and this being the case I am 
not surprised that you had trouble with 
your plaster and an excess of deflection. 

With conditions such as you describe, 
concentrated loads on the beams must 
be taken into consideration as well as 
the uniform loading. Should you at any 
time desire any additional information I 
shall be pleased to have you write me, 
and I will endeavor to give you a proper 
answer. 


From G. B. W., Architect, Glen Ridge, 
N. J.—In glancing over your correspond- 
ence column—May number—I was inter- 
ested in C. S. C.’s—architect, Mass.— 
criticism of tables of “The Strength of 
Wooden Beams,” published in one of your 
earlier editions. 

I have checked up the values given, 
comparing them with those given by a 
number of standard authorities, and also 
used these tables in designing some resi- 
dences in Brooklyn, N. Y., using 2 x 8 
beams on maximum span. The Bureau of 
Buildings passed this construction with- 
out comment. 

These values also check up with the 
U. S. Government Standards—“Govern- 
ment Engineer’s Manual.” I think 
C.S.C., must have made a miscalcula- 
tion, or that he is superconservative. 


Waterproofing a Damp Base- 
ment 


From W. H. Y., Berkeley Springs, W. 
Va.—I have been taking a copy of your 
monthly magazine for several years, and 
note your subscribers are entitled to any 
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information they desire from your ex- 
pert engineer. Now I have quite fre- 
quently noted articles on damp proofing 
of cellars and basements in your book, 
but I am now writing you on a special 
matter, and trust you will give it prompt 
attention. I recently erected a fine coun- 
try residence here, which is built with 
hollow concrete walls from the level of 
the basement floor. Now, in building the 
home we had to excavate right down 
through hard limestone and pockets of 
clay the whole depth of the story 9 ft. 
The house is built at the foot of a small 
hill. When building it we struck several 


Arranging Tile Drains To Carry Off 
Water 


strong streams of water at the rear wall, 
so we used 1-2-4 mix and also a water- 
proofing compound to keep open water 
from penetrating the walls. When the 
building was new the water would pene- 
trate it, but as I was only the builder 
and was under the higher man, we built 
it his way. Since then it has turned out 
to let the water penetrate the whole 
new walls. The owner has tried sev- 
eral things to prevent it, but has not 
been able to do it. Now, to get down 
on the outside of his house to build a 
separate retaining wall will be impos- 
sible because of existing circumstances. 
Now the owner has asked me to take this 
problem up with you and ask as a special 
favor to give us your very best advice 
what can be done to overcome the trouble 
I have. My ideas he has but we want 
yours, and both of us will greatly ap- 
preciate your advice what can be done 
to positively overcome this trouble. This 
house cost about $35,000 and is a beau- 
tiful home, but the water is ruining the 
basement story and must be remedied. 

Answer—My sympathies are with a 
man who is unfortunate enough to build 
an expensive house, only to be troubled 
with the meanest condition to be con- 
tended with, and that is the wet base- 
ment or cellar. 


I have carefully digested the contents 
of your letter, and after looking at it 
from every angle, I believe that I can 
solve the problem. 


It surprises me that with water visible 
at the time you were proceeding with 
the work adequate precautions were not 
taken to waterproof the walls by means 
of one of the various methods known to 


be reliable. 
as follows: 


Excavate at rear wall and around 
house a trench as narrow as possible. 
This to be as close to the outside walls 
of the house as is convenient, the closer 
the better. The bottom of trench should 
be below the top of finished cellar floor 
at the high point, which I presume is 
the rear, and run at a pitch to the low 
point, somewhere at the front of the 
house. When this is done, lay tiled drain 
pipe with open joints at a pitch to the 
front, and on top of these and around 
same lay 2-in. broken stone to within 
36 in. of grade level. From the low 
point of trench excavate another trench 
connecting with the one around house. 
This to run at a direction down grade 
until it discharges in a blind drain, or 
where proper seepage can be obtained. 


With the above method the water will 
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_Dran Placed Inside of Foundation 
Wall 


have no chance to lay against walls and 
work through, as it would be immediately 
conducted down through the blind drain 
and tile and carried off through same to 


the blind cesspool or at place where seep- 
age is possible. 

Another method which would probably 
be not so expensive would be to excavate 
on the inside of all cellar walls below 
the floor level and lay tile drains with 
open joints. After this has been done 
relay floor. Attention is called to the 
fact that the tile drain should have 
proper outlet or place for the discharge 
of the water as it accumulated, such as 
blind cesspool or proper seepage. Should 
this not prove adequate the next step 
to be taken, in conjunction with the 
above, would be as follows: 

The entire cellar floor, walls, etc., oa 
the inside would have to be thoroughly 
cleaned and roughened, and on this a 


Section Through Foundation Wall, 
Showing Position of Tile Drain 


coating of cement and sand, into which 
is incorporated a reliable and guaranteed 
waterproofing compound, would have to 
be applied. 


Should you decide to use the latter 
method it would be very essential for 
you to give the work to parties who 
make a specialty of this kind of work, 
and not pay them any money until such 
time as the work is proven satisfactory 
to you. In addition to this, I would ad- 
vise that you get a year’s guarantee in 
writing. Ww. G. 


What Floor Construction in Room Over Porch Will Keep 
Room Warm ? 


From G. E., New Jersey.—Last sum- 
mer I built a house something like that 
shown on page 136 of the March issue. 
The last winter, which was very cold out 
here, made the room over the porch very 
cold in spite of lots of heat coming from 
the register. What I would like to know 
is how I could prevent cold air from com- 
ing up through the floor which extends 
over the porch. 

The owner of the house wants me to 
fix this room up so that he can keep it 
warm. 


Answer—tThe condition referred to is 
an everyday complaint with rooms such 
as one you mention and one which can be 
readily remedied in many ways, a few of 
which I will mention in my recommenda- 
tions as to how to overcome it. 

What I would suggest be done is as 
follows: Remove the finished floor and 


under floor, if any, and nail 1 x 2 in. 
cleats to the sides of the floor joist, the 
bottom of the cleats being kept about 
% in. above the bottom of the beams. 
Then if any slight settlement should take 
place due to tamping cinder concrete in 
position, it would not have the tendency 
to push down the porch ceiling, 

On top of cleats and between beams 
lay % in. thick spruce or North Carolina 
pine, tongued and grooved sheathing or 
roofing to receive deafening. It is quite 
important that tongued and grooved 
sheathing be used as its use will prevent 
the concrete or deafening from dropping 
down or running on top of porch ceiling 
boards. 

Not knowing the exact structural con- 
ditions of your room, I am going to 
specify three different fills for use on 
deafening boards, either one of which 
should be used, depending on the severity 
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of the condition. 
jated as follows: 


No. 1—For severe condition use cinder 
concrete. 

No, 2—For intermediate condition use 
sawdust. 


No. 3—For 
felt. 


Should the condition be severe, lay on 
deafening boards 3 in. of cinder concrete 
well tamped in position, but laid not too 
wet. Cinder concrete should be mixed 
in the proportions of one part cement, 
two parts sand, and five parts of clean 
hard coal steam cinders. 


The space between top of concrete and 
under side of plate or between studs to 
the top of floor beams at outer walls should 
be solidly filled, as this is a likely place 
for cold air to get in. Concrete or brick 
can be used for that purpose. 

For condition No. 2 merely lay 3 in. of 
sawdust or mineral wool on top of deafen- 
ing boards. But fill around outer walls 
as before described. 


Condition 3 would require 1 in. of hair 
felt tacked on to the deafening boards 
or it might even be tacked on to the top of 
porch ceiling boards. Care should be 
taken, if hair felt is used, to tack it well 
into position. Fill around outer walls, 
between studs, etc. 


After you have decided which fill is 
necessary and it has been placed in po- 
sition, lay back the under flooring, the 
joints should be as tight as possible; on 
top of under flooring lay two layers of 
building paper and on the paper lay the 
finished floor. 


We now have a construction composed 
of porch ceiling, 2% in. air space, % in. 
foundation for deafening, 3 in. of fill or 
hair felt, another air space of approxi- 
mately 1% in., under flooring, paper and 
then the finished floor. 


With a floor constructed such as this 
there is no question as to being able to 
heat the room. WoG. 


Pee Cea Shaky Floors Be 
Stiffened ? 


From E. C., New York.—Will some 
reader kindly suggest way to stiffen 
floors of an old residence? They are now 
‘shaky as one walks across them. The 
spans are about 16 ft. and the beams 
2 in: x 8 in. 


Answer—Shaky floors such as you de- 
scribe in your letter are quite frequent 
in old. residence buildings and may be 
due to several different causes, one of 
which undoubtedly is the long span for 
the size of the beams used. Another 
cause would be lack of proper bridging. 
You did not state in your letter what 
spacings these beams were used on, but 
I presume they are spaced 16 in. center 
to center. 

What I would do in your case, and I 
have cured similar floor troubles in the 
way hereafter described, is as follows: 

First, determine by removing piece of 
existing flooring whether the beams are 
bridged. Very often in old buildings 
they are not. Should they not be, the 
thing to do is to remove the flooring so 


They might be tabu- 


mild condition use hair 


much as necessary to place in position 
three rows of wood bridging from front 
to back. 


Bridging should be accurately cut and 
fitted and well nailed in position. Would 
refer you to article on bridging in April 
issue of BUILDING AGE for complete in- 
formation on bridging. 

After the bridging is placed in posi- 
tion test the floor. If still shaky, pro- 
ceed as follows: Renail all of the present 
flooring from the top to the floor joists. 
One ten-penny nail should be driven into 
each bearing. 


After you have finished with this lay 
new % x 2%-in. tongued and grooved 
flooring on top of existing floor. New 
flooring should be laid at right angle to 
the present floor, and blind nailed well 
with eight-penny cut nails, one every 
10 in. I am positive that should you 
proceed as I have suggested you will 
have no further trouble from shaky 
floors. W. G. 


A Question on the Trade 
Acceptance 


From R. W. B., Youngstown, Ohio.— 
I have read with interest your article on 
Trade Acceptances in the April issue of 
BUILDING AGE, but there is one para- 
graph as follows: 


“It will put a stop to the practice 
of taking unearned discounts, a petty, 
unfair practice by no means uncom- 
mon.” 


This is one point i! connection with 
trade acceptances that has’ rather 
bothered me, and I do not see just how 


this will put a stop to the practice of 
taking unearned discounts, and if not 
asking too much, will you kindly give 
me your reasons as to why this practice 
will be stopped with the use of the trade 
acceptance. 


Answer.—The practice in question is 
that of taking time beyond that allowed 
by the terms of the discount, i. e., many 
are in the practice of deducting the dis- 
count when payment is made quite a 
little time after the discount period has 
expired. Of course, much will depend 
upon the length of time for which the 
discount is allowable in breaking up this 
practice. In some lines the terms of 
discount are limited to ten days, while 
others extend the period to thirty days, 
or longer. The giving of a trade ac- 
ceptance controls the time of payment. 


Let us suppose that merchandise is 
purchased subject to a discount if paid 
within thirty days, or if paid on a cer- 
tain day of the month following the pur- 
chase, as is the practice with some firms. 
If the sale is made on the open account 
the buyer does not have to pay on a par- 
ticular date. He can pay several days 
later and deduct the discount. I have 
known cases where large firms would 
deduct the discount twenty or thirty 
days after expiration of the discount 
period. 


If the above purchase is settled by the 
giving of a trade acceptance, less the 
discount allowed, the buyer will have to 
meet the payment when it is due. The 
taking of additional time would be pos- 
sible only by renewing the obligation, 
and in doing this he would lose his dis- 
count.—E. L. Seabrook. 


How to Quickly Figure Amount of Materials for 
Concrete Work 


From W. G., Glendale, Ky.—How can 
one figure on the amount of materials 
needed for concrete work for different 
propositions? 

Answer.—The following table will 
prove very convenient. in figuring up the 


quantity of sand, cement, and stone re- 
quired for any number of cubic yards of 
concrete. The simplicity of the table 
will reduce the chances of error to a 
minimum. It is self-explanatory with a 
sample problem worked out below. W. G. 


TABLE SHOWING HOW TO QUICKLY OBTAIN AMOUNT OF CEMENT, SAND ANDSTONE FOR VARIOUS MIXTURES 
OF CONCRETE WHEN ANY NUMBER OF CUBIC YARDS IS TO BE LAID 


| 


1:14:83 1:2:3 1:2:4 1:214:5 1:3:6 
S28 wee Bo So es ore ee || SS ces eee DE pws Ree Gi eee, | has Mba 
Se 25 &s Ss \es 52 SE Ss ise gs Ba HS\SE 28 bg SS |S 22 RE ES 
me ag A nm |e ag ee nm |r os he m2) he a8 nS 32 me 2&8 a KA 
3O MO 56 53/58 mo SE 56/55 MO SS HSISHO AO OF SESH MO SS HS 
oO oO ie) oO S) 
1 1:91 .43 7.86 1 LTA 5D el 1 1.50 .45 .90 1 1.24) 246 92 el 06>" 47.94 
Zuo CCM OGmey ones: 3.48 1.04 1.54 2° 3.00 .90 1.807 2 2.48 .92 1.84 2 2.12 .94 1.88 
38 6.73 1.29 2.58 | 3 5.22 1.56 2.31 3 4.50 1.35) 2:70 3 3.72 1.388 2.76 3 3.18 1.41 2.82 
4 7.64 1.72 3.44) 4 6.96 2.08 3.08 4 6.00 1.80 3.60| 4 4.96 1.84 3.68 4 4.24 1.88 3.76 
5 9.55 2.15 4.80} 5 8.70 2.60 3.85 5 7.50 2.25 4.50} 5 6.20 2.30 4.60 5 5.30 2.35 4.70 
6 11.46 2.58 5.16} 6 10.44 3.12 4.62 6 9.00 2.70 5.40 6 7.44 2.76 5.52 6 6.36 2.82 5.64 
7 13.87 3.01 6.02 | 7 12.18 3.64 5.39 7 10.50 3.15 6.30 7 8.68 3.22 6.44 7 7.42 3.29 6.58 
8 15.28 3.44 6.88] 8 18.92 4.16 6.16 8 12.00 3.60 7.20| 8 9.92 3.68 7.36 8 8.48 3.76 7.52 
9 17.19 3.87 7.74| 9 15.66 4.68 6.98 9 13.50 4.05 8.10 9 11.16 4.14 8.28 9 9.54 4.23 8.46 
10 19.10 4.30 8.60110 17.40 5.20 7.70 | 10 15.00 4.50 9.00 | 10 12.40 4.60 9.20) 1010.60 4.70 9.40 


— 


Problem: How much cement, sand and stone will be required for 263 cubic yards of a 1:219:5 concrete? jai 
In the table of 1:214:5 mixes, find opposite 2 cubic yards 2.48 barrels cement required. Multiply by 100, which gives 248 
barrels. Opposite 6 cubic yards, 7.44 bbls. required. Multiply by 10, giving 74.4 bbls. Then opposite 3 cubic yards find 3.72. 


Add these three quantities as below: 


248.+-74.4+3.72=326.12 barrels of cement required for 263 cubic yards. 
The quantities for sand and stone are figured in the same manner. 
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Some Hints On Wood Bridging 


From C. J. M., St. Johns, Nfld.—In the 
May issue of BurmLpING AGE, William A. 
Giesen, Architect, has an article entitled 
“Some Hints on Wood Bridging and Its 
Importance.” With the reading matter 
of this article I have no fault to find, as 
it is correct, to the point and easily under- 
stood, which should be the quality of 


every article that is intended for en- 
lightenment. 

Fig. 1 of this article, however, which 
is termed “the proper method of placing 
bridging,” is, I would say, the very re- 
verse of proper and certainly needs cor- 
rection. This may be easily seen by 
comparing the figure as it appears in 
the article with the inclosed sketch, which 
shows the pieces bearing one against 
the other, while in Fig. 1 of the article 
they show bearing the width of them- 
selves away from each other, thus bring- 
ing a shearing strain on the joists. 


Design for a 
Paneled Board 


Fence 


From W. M. L., Orange, 
N. J.—Last spring while 
I was in Eastern Canada 
I noticed a paneled board 
fence which was some- 
what different from the 
ordinary backyard fences 
we see here in New Jer- 
sey. I was interested to 
closely observe it and 
forward a sketch of it as 
it is rather an improve- 
ment in fence construc- 
tion and may be of in- 
terest to some of the 
many readers of BUILD- 
ING AGE. 


formulas of the ingredients used in the 
process. 


For complete formulas, and there are 
about ten different ones, I would recom- 
mend that you consult the “Scientific 
American Encyclopedia of Formulas,” by 
Hopkins, which gives a complete analysis 
of them all. However, I believe the 
ones I give will answer your purpose. 
They are sub-divided under two head- 
ings as follows: “Silvering Glass” and 
“Cheap Looking Glasses,” the first an 
expensive process and the latter a 
cheaper one. The construction of a hot 
table for large silvering mirrors is also 
described. 

Silvering Glass—Ten grains pure sil- 
ver nitrate to 1 oz. distilled water; add 
carefully, drop by drop, strong ammonia 
until the brown precipitate is redissolved 
—when adding the ammonia keep stir- 
ring with a glass rod. 

In another bottle make a solution of 
10 gr. pure crystallized Rochelle salt to 
1 oz. distilled water, then, when you 
have all ready, pour on sufficient to cover 
the glass, using two-thirds of the sil- 
ver solution and one-third of the Rochelle 
salt. The mirror can be prepared well 
by cleaning it with a little wet rouge, 
polishing it dry with a wash leather; 
then warm the glass before the fire or 
by letting it lie in the sun, to about 
70-80 deg. Fahr. Pour on the solution 
as described above and let it stand in 
the warm sunshine one-half to one hour. 
When silvered, pour on it some clean soft 
or distilled water, and while still wet, 
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Design of a Paneled Board Fence 


How Can Muirrors Be 
Refinished? 


From J. T. B., Indiana.—Will you 
kindly advise me the ingredients and 
methods used to refinish mirrors? I 
once saw the receipt in one of my BUILD- 
ING AGES, of which I have been a reader 
for a number of years, but somehow have 
misplaced it. 

If you will kindly advise me as above, 
I will appreciate the favor very much. 

Answer.—In accordance with your re- 
quest, I am describing two different 
methods of silvering mirrors and the 


wipe it gently all over with a little soft 
wadding, wet. This will take off all the 
roughness, so that it will take but little 
rubbing with the rough leather to polish 
it. When perfectly dry it is easily rubbed 
up to an exquite polish. 

Cheap Looking Glasses—Place a sheet 
of glass previously washed clean with 
water, on a table, and run the whole 
surface with a rubber of cotton; wet 
with distilled water and afterwards with 
a solution of Rochelle salt in distilled 
water, one part of salt to 200 of water. 
Then take a solution previously prepared 
by adding silver nitrate to ammonia of 
commerce. The silver being gradually 


added until a brown precipitate com- 
mencés to be produced; the solution is 
then filtered. 


For each square yard of glass take as 
much of the above solution as contains 
20 grm. (about 309 gr.) silver, and to 
this add as much of a solution of Rochelle 
salt as contains 14 grm. salt, and the. 
strength of the latter solution should 
be so adjusted to that of the silver solu- 
tion that the total weight of the mixture 
above mentioned may be 60 grm. 


In a minute or two after the mixture 
is made it becomes turbid and it is then 
immediately to be poured over the sur- 
face of the glass, which has previously 
been placed on a perfectly horizontal 
table, but the plate is blocked up at one 
end to give it an inclination of about 1 
in 40. The liquid is then poured on in 
such a manner as to distribute it over the 
whole surface without allowing it to 
escape at the edges. 


When this is effected the plate is 
placed in a horizontal position at a tem- 
perature of about 68 deg. Fahr. 

The silver will begin to appear in 
about 2 minutes, and in 20 to 30 minutes 
sufficient silver will be deposited. The 
mixture is then poured off the plate, and 
the silver it contains recovered. 


The surface is then washed four or five 
times and the plate is set up to dry. 
When dry the plate is varnished by pour- 
ing over it a varnish composed of gum 
dammar 20 parts; asphalt or bitumen 5; 
gutta percha 5 and benzine 75. This 
varnish will set hard on the glass and 
the plate is then ready for use. 


Silvering of Large Mirrors and Hot 
Table Construction——The silvering of 
large mirrors or plate glass is done on a 
moderately hot table, the hotter the table 
the quicker the silver will be deposited. 
The body of the table may be described 
as a hollow zine lined trough or tank 
covered on top with slabs of slate; 1 in. 
board is used for the body of the table, 
1% in. slate for the top. The slate is 
bedded on with red lead and varnish to 
make it steam tight. The slate top, 
when about to be used, has a blanket or 
felt cover, wet with water before the heat 
is turned on; at one end of the body is 
the steam pipe and valve and the steam 
is turned on very gradually when first 
heating up. At the other end of the body 
is an outlet and the steam valve must be 
regulated so that while sufficient steam 
enters for the purpose, very little is 
wasted by escaping from the outlet, which 
also discharges condensed water and pre- 
vents steam pressure lifting the slates. 


The silvering process is to have the 
glass chemically clean and while still wet 
from the washing, place it on the hot 
table and at once pour over it a solution 
of gelatine or other mordant. Before this 
is dry, cover the surface with the nitrate 
of silver solution and let it remain 10 
minutes. Then wipe with a leather 
squeegee and apply the silver solution 
again. Complete by wiping again with 
the squeegee. 

Apply Varnish to the Back of the Mir- 
ror. To use the varnish pour it over the 
silvered surface and move the plate back 
and forth until it is distributed evenly 
over the face. W.G. 
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It Is Proposed to Federate the 
Building Industry 


In order to afford the Government the 
intelligent support and entire co-opera- 
tion of the building trades, the American 
Institute of Architects is initiating steps 
for federating the whole building indus- 
try of the United States. The object is 
to place the knowledge, skill, and equip- 
ment of the building industry unreserved- 
ly at the service of the nation. 

A conference will be held in New York 
City on June 14 with a view to the pos- 
sible formation of a national organiza- 
tion which will assume the burden of this 
_undertaking. National and local organ- 
izations will be represented, whether 
technical, manufacturing, contracting or 
labor. 


This step is an important one. If it 
results in the degree of success which is 
expected, the nation will undoubtedly 
reap a benefit from the project that per- 
haps even its most ardent advocates fail 
to realize. 


Canal Opened in New York 
State to Relieve Freight 
Congestion 


The Barge Canal of New York State 
was opened for freight traffic on May 
21st under Federal direction, as an ad- 
junct to the Railroad Administration. 
The need for this canal has been mani- 
fested many times during the past year, 
and it is to be regretted that delay upon 
delay in almost inexcusable numbers held 
back the completion of the project. 


This canal should and could have been 
in shape today to carry its maximum of 
traffic. As matters stand now, only grad- 
ually can the 2500-ton barges be brought 
into use. 


In the years gone by, when canal boats 
played a most important part in the de- 
velopment of the country, New York 
State owed much of its rapid develop- 
ment to the old barges that contributed 
to the Empire State prosperity. That 
the Government, instead of the State, 
completed the present work is to be re- 
gretted. 


The new Barge Canal will have termi- 
nals in New York and Buffalo. Through 
and local freight shipments are being ap- 
pealed for. The use which the shipping 
public makes of the canal will determine 
the degree of development which it will 
reach, and the present demand for the 
development of our waterways to relieve 
the railroads indicates a very high stage 
of development as more than probable. 


Other states in the Union are likewise 
in great need of adjuncts to their trans- 
portation systems. Motor trucks for 
short hauls have supplemented the rail- 
roads in many districts and enterprising 
men are soliciting trade of this nature. 

The canals, which were throttled by the 
railroads in the competition of the last 


century, must be developed and put to 
their maximum efficiency in view of just 
such another crisis as was brought on 
during the past year. 


Should Government operation of the 
railroads be continued after the war, as 
many authorities seem to believe will be 
the case, the waterways will undoubtedly 
be developed to an extent which will re- 
tain their usefulness in the face of rail- 
road competition with its faster service. 


The Railroads Are to Be Built 
Up to’ Highest Efficiency 


That the rolling stock of the railroads 
has been allowed to run down during the 
past few years is an unquestioned fact, 
and the $938,000,000 which the Govern- 
ment war operation will be allowed to 
spend on capital account this year mea- 
sures almost the extent of their run-down 
condition. 

This money is not going to be given to 
the roads, as some people seem to think, 
but is merely an expansion in railroad 
capital. The railroads must issue their 
own securities for these replacement 
charges, the Government merely under- 
taking to provide a market for securities 
by purchasing as many as may be neces- 
sary in order to dispose of the issue. 


There are numerous plans looking 
toward the betterment of the freight sit- 
uation next fall. A large number of cars 
are being built, but as the replacement 
has for the past few years been very 
much below normal, the new cars will 
just about keep up with what should have 
been provided in the usual course of 
events. The present expansion of freight 
requirements must then additionally be 
provided for in order to prevent conges- 
tion. 


Freight shipments, including lumber, 
are coming through now better than for 
any time in the near past. Congestion in 
the West is reported as being practically 
relieved and the outlook till the next 
crop comes along is bright. 

But when the fall crops begin to move 
the cars which are almost invariably 
empty at this time of year, will be re- 
quisitioned and great difficulty will again 
be experienced in getting shipments 
through. In fact, it is even prophesied 
by responsible authorities that the rail- 
road congestion next winter will in some 
sections be even worse than during the 
past winter. 


The Editor's Mail Bag 


Here are some more letters which 
readers have sent me. They are inter- 
esting and full of meat, so I am passing 
them along. 


Letters like this are always worth 
while, and I would appreciate receiving 
more. They are a real help. I shall 
always credit them by publishing the 
name and address of the sender, unless 


requested to use a nom de plume or in- 
itials only. 

Will you help to keep the “Editor’s 
Mail-Bag” full? This is your depart- 
ment, where you may criticize, make sug- 
gestions, and express your candid opin- 
ion of what you think of BUILDING AGE 
and what it ought to be. 


The Postal Zoning Law 


Last month I asked readers to help 
the magazines get a fair deal from the 
postal authorities. John Upton, of La 
Fargeville, N. Y., writes me that he has 
circulated two petitions which have been 
sent to his Congressman. 

The following letter is a good one. Will 
more of you lend the weight of your 
opinion by writing to your Congressman? 


Senator Saulisbury: 
As the civilization of a nation is mere- 


‘ly a barometer of its intelligence, and 


intelligence is diversified comprehensive 
and comprehending knowledge, it seems 
unwise to me, for us at the present day, 
when we are assuming the role of cham- 
pions of civilization, to lower the order 
of our own, which we are certainly do- 
ing when we curtail the dissemination 
of knowledge through our second class 
mail matter. 


Please use your influence to prevent 
the adoption of the zoning system or any 
other curtailment of the circulation of 
second class mail matter. We can offer 
to make any sacrifice the exigencies of 
the times demand except knowledge. 


W. M. Newton, Contractor. 
Dover, Delaware. 


Proper Method of Stating Building 
Costs 
Editor of Building Age: 

In your March issue you request let- 
ters from your readers. I have been a 
subscriber for a number of years and 
take this opportunity of telling you how 
much I appreciate your paper and how 
much benefit I have derived from regu- 
larly reading it. 

You have made changes. Most, if not 
all, have been for the good and I am 
sure your readers are pleased to see your 
efforts to make the paper up-to-date in 
every way. 

One idea I would like to call to your 
attention. That is Building Costs. The 
cost of work as generally given is of no 
value to either the public or to the con- 
tractor. They mislead the one and tell 
the other nothing. General costs other 
than on a-cubic foot basis should never 
be used and even these are very bad 
guides. I will never use them except to 
check a proposal in a general way after 
same has been carefully estimated. 
People ask me prices. I say I do not 
know. Then I take sketch plans, if they 
have them, and all available data, go 
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home and estimate cost as carefully as 
I can and tell them the next day.. If 
this were always done there would be 
fewer losses in the building trades. 
“Snap estimates” are as bad as they 
can be. 

When cost figures are given, have the 
work described. Tell how many hours 
it took to do the work and the rate per 
hour. The local rate can then be changed 
to suit local conditions so the reader can 
tell price in his own town. Costs re- 
ported on any other basis are of no value. 

It seems to me the BUILDING AGE 
would be much improved if the question 
of costs was given more attention. After 
all it is the main question after quality 
is taken care of. 

If I can be of any service to you along 
these lines let me know. I am spending 
a good deal of time in getting my cost 
reporting in proper shape and would be 
glad to pass along what I know. 

With best wishes for your continued 
success, I am, 

CLINTON M. CRUIKSHANK, 
Building Construction. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Initial Cost of Fire-Resisting Con- 


struction Is Greater —=- Do You 
Believe It Worth While? 


Editor of Building Age: 

We have got to study how to make 
our buildings more fireproof. How 
many buildings have been lost by fire 
this winter because of defective flues or 
a settling of the building or chimney? 
Again, why do a lot of our rich men 
build mansions, spending $50,000 to 
$200,000, and then make no provision 
for water to protect them in case of 
fire? Another thing that always makes 
‘me smile is to see a rich man put up 
a wooden building, then plaster the 
outside with stucco, making no provi- 
sion to protect the kitchen by extra fire- 
proofing. Those people generally have 
servants that are careless and indifferent. 

I call to mind the Taylor mansion that 
burned down about four years ago, really 
built by James R. Keene. It must have 
been lack of forethought that he did not 
make a connection with the water main 
in the street, say about 2000 or 3000 ft. 
away. The fire department did not have 
hose enough when the place got on fire 
and they had to depend on the windmill 
water tank, which amounted to as much 
as a squirt gun. The owner of the build- 
ing collected a nice lot of insurance, 
which I as well as all owners of property 
have to eventually pay. 

D. E. LENNOX. 

Lawrence, Long Island. 


Warm Air Furnace Installation in 
May Issue Criticised 
Editor of Building Age: 

Whether or not your publication de- 
sires the observations of a student of 
furnace heating can be best told by the 
reception that is given to some comments 
on the heating outfit that was installed 
in an attractive home of the bungalow 
type, illustrated on page 258 of your May 
number. 

I looked these plans over and had not 


more than cast my eye on the basement 
plan before I noted that on the opposite 
side from the smoke connection to the 
furnace there were some lines running 
across the circle and then running back 
to the circle, which made me assume that 
this was the front of the furnace where 
there is the entrance to the ashpit and 
to the chute through which coal is added 
to the fire. I see immediately above this 
spot two pipes connected with the fur- 
nace top, and any man who knows any- 
thing about furnace heating will know 
that the pipes immediately to the right 
and the left of these pipes will take the 
air that rises up through the furnace 
and leave none to go into these two pipes. 

The furnace is so located that one-half 
of its circumference, which is_ best 
adapted for air passing up to the pipes 
that might be connected on it, is away 
from the side where the pipes are con- 
nected and the pipes are connected at a 
point where the air does not rise 
naturally. That seems to me like poor 
furnace setting and may be blamed on 
whoever is responsible for it, the owner, 
the furnace man, or the architect, as the 
case may be. 

A careful study of the plans shows 
that the risers to all the registers run 
up in the partitions, which means that 
in all probability their size is not more 
than 3% x 10 in. or they may be 
38% x 12. Even when of this size, 
their effective area is less than 40 sq. in. 

I feel sure that there are no 7-in. round 
pipes leading from the furnace to these 
risers and yet a 7-in. round pipe would 
bring all the air to them that they could 
carry away. In all probability here the 
same pernicious practice has been fol- 
lowed that. has been the cause of the 
pipeless furnace having its day. The 
use of these partition flues orginally was 
only resorted to when a small room could 
be reached in no other way, but for the 
last 85 years the practice has been all 
going to the universal use of these parti- 
tion risers, with the result that furnace 
heating has been looked upon as unsat- 
isfactory and extravagant in the con- 
sumption of fuel, that it is impossible to 
heat the rooms on the windward side 
of a building on a windy day, and that 
the furnace is overheated, coal wasted 
and the furnace burned out in an ex- 
travagant endeavor to get sufficient heat 
in the building during cold, windy 
weather. 

The people do not know what is the 
cause, but the architect and the builder 
should. They know enough about the 
furnace trade to know that the furnace- 
man would put in larger risers if the 
architect and the builder and the owner 
would encourage him to do it instead of 
obstructing his effort to that end. The 
size of a horizontal pipe leading from a 
furnace to a riser in the cellar may be 
properly proportioned to the work which 
it has to do. It may be a 12-in. pipe with 
an area of 113 in., an 11-in. pipe with an 
area of 95 in. or a 10-in. pipe with an 
area of 78 in. But as the studs are only 
set a given distance apart and the limit 
of size of the riser is 3% x 12 with an 
effective area of about 40 sq. in., here is 
an attempt to get 1138, 95 or 78 into 40. 
The best evidence that it is impossible is 
the large coal bill, the worn and warped 
furnaces and the uncomfortable home. 


In the furnace field there is now a dis- 
cussion going on where the professors 
from some of the engineering institutions 
are making their voice heard for better 
practice in the installation of furnaces. 
The pipeless furnace, which cannot do 
efficient heating if doors are closed 
through a desire for some privacy in the 
building, is being urged by those who 
sell and is being accerted because it cer- 
tainly will make one room warm or even 
hot and the overflow will take the chill 
off of some others, which is as effective 
heating as some who have never had 
their homes heated from a central plant 
require, and they are satisfied with it. 
Without making any comment on the 
pipeless furnace except that its oppor- 
tunity has been created by the faulty 
installation of the pipe system of furnace 
heating, it is fortunate that something 
has come along that will force a better 
consideration of pipe installations. No 
pipe carries air with so little friction and 
so little obstruction to the velocity as a 
round pipe and if the architect and 
builder will make provision in the build- 
ings for round pipes, the coal bill will 
reduce, the heater will last longer and 
the house will be more comfortable. 


Apparently the architect and the 
builder have given up all idea or consid- 
eration of the fact that the comfort and 
health of the family for six months of 
the year are dependent upon the efficiency 
of the heating system. They have gone 
on with their fresco, stucco, and interior 
decorations and embellishments without 
providing the all-important means of a 
comfortable temperature in the winter 
season. 


I have no means of knowing to what 
extent this home was heated, which it 
seems has been occupied for a year, but 
I will guarantee that if the furnace were 
properly installed, the coal bill would be 
more in keeping with what the Fuel Ad- 
ministration seeks. With the furnace as 
now installed, the conservation of fuel is 
impossible. It is time for builders and 
architects to give more consideration to 
this phase of their work. 


In the East the invaluable baseboard, 
side-wall register has not made its ap- 
pearance, due to the fact that carpenters, 
builders and architects have not seen 
fit to change their methods of construc- 
tion to make the register—which is a help 
to the furnace heating system and popu- 
lar in the great West—as useful in the 
East as it is out there. The man who 
cumbers the ground with a home which 
may last for 30 or 50 or more years and 
so constructs it that it is extravagant in 
the use of fuel and almost impossible to 
warm it, has committed a crime for 
which unfortunately there is no law that 
as yet exacts a penalty from him. Some 
time since there was an effort made to 
secure a code for the installation of fur- 
naces and those who were best informed 
on successful furnace heating favored 
the provision that no warm-air riser 
should have a greater width than twice 
its depth, but there was sufficient in- 
fluence at work to secure the adoption of 
a code which permitted a width of three 
times the depth. That would perpetuate 
the present pernicious equipment. It is 
time for a change. 

F. C., New York. 
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Building Activity Throughout the 
United States 


STEADY expansion in building 
construction is shown for this 
year, although the comparison of 
figures with corresponding months 
for last year show decreases larger than 


CITIES IN EASTERN STATES 


against 91 showing losses. 
the country is 39 per cent. 

The East reports a loss of 52 per cent, 
39 out of 49 cities reporting losses. 
Cities in the middle section of the country 


The loss for 


36, 10 cities showing a gain against 10 
showing a loss. The Southern section 
shows a gain of 18 per cent, 12 out of 
23 cities showing a gain. This activity 
is encouraging, especially considering the 
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one cares to see. The showing for April 
is the most favorable so far, for out of 
118 cities reporting, 67 show a gain as 


$6,585,477 1662 $812,164 


report a loss of 39 per cent, 31 showing a 
loss out of a total of 36. The Western 
section of the country reports a loss of 


present conditions throughout the coun- 
Ty. 
The following extracts from reports 
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from various cities throughout the coun- 
try are typical of conditions prevailing; 
from Louisville, Ky., comes the informa- 
tion that “several large factories, ware- 
houses, banks and churches were erected 
during the last few months. Very few 
dwelling houses were built because of 
unfavorable conditions.’ Tacoma re- 
ports “a building boom on account of 
shipbuilding and the American Lake can- 
tonment. Most of the building is adja- 
cent to the plants which are outside the 


city limit.” In Oakland, Cal., there is a 
“demand for dwellings to house workers 
in industrial: plants;” Colorado Springs, 
Col., states that “conditions are improved 
with quite a bit of general repair work 
being done.” South Bend, Ind., states 
that “few new dwellings are being 
erected. There is an increased number 
of permits for altering single dwellings 
into double dwellings.” Wilmington, 
Del., states that “only necessary build- 
ings are being erected.” Richmond, Ind., 


e Dealer's: 


Deparimenti 


reports “business slow for April. Bond 
sales and taxes for state and county 
cause business slowing up. An improve- 
ment is soon looked for.” These quota- 
tions from inspectors of building depart- 
ments give somewhat of an idea of the 
general conditions prevailing in the 
building trades during the past month. 

Where cities report large increases, the 
cause is mainly due to some exceptionally 
large building operation, rather than a 
number of small ones. 


ss Via 


Making Your Printed Matter Bring 


Back Business 


A Few Business Building Suggestions Which Will Show You How 
to Make Your Stationery Do Double Duty 


their adaptability to the reader’s 

business. It is not expected nor 

desired that the following ideas be 
used just as they are written down here. 
Personality is a very important factor in 
any business and especially is this true 
of the retail trade where you constantly 
come in close personal contact with your 
customers. It is hoped therefore that 
the reader of these lines will see the 
wisdom of working out these ideas and 
applying them to his own business, at the 
same time not neglecting to weave in 
his own personality. A writer in a 
recent number of System claims his busi- 
ness of over $600,000 in a town of 1000 
was built entirely on borrowed ideas. He 
did not originate a single one—he got 
them all from other lines and merely 
adapted them to his needs. If you have 
the ability to adapt ideas and visualize 
their usefulness in your business it is 
as profitable as though you had taken 
the same amount of time to think up 
original stunts and schemes. 


The added value of letterheads, bill- 
heads, envelopes, receipts, etc., as busi- 
ness builders is often overlooked and thus 
the few suggestions set down here may 
be found useful. For instance a man 
named Green cashed in on his name by 
making the color green predominate 
throughout his business. His letterheads 


[e=. are valuable in proportion to 


By R. F. Duysters 


are printed in green as are his bills, 
receipts, envelopes, business cards, ete. 
All billboard space used by Green is plen- 
tifully splashed with green as is all his 
printed matter, circulars, etc. The de- 
livery wagons are not overlooked and 
even souvenirs which he gives out usually 
have a green hue. ‘So persistently has 
this progressive dealer stuck to this form 
that those within a radius of 20 miles al- 
most automatically think of building 
materials when they see the color green. 


“TO MAKE YOU HAPPY!” 


We are glad to pass this money on, - 
and you are glad to receive it, so this 
old world sees two happy hearts today. 


Your endorsement is our receipt. 


SMITH & ROBINSON, 
Newark, N. J. 


A Unique Card Enclosed When Paying 
Bills Builds Good Will 


Regardless of whether one’s name hap- 
pens to correspond with some color this 
scheme may-.be worked out successfully 
by anyone choosing some one particular 
color or trade or identification mark and 
sticking to it. To make it most effective, 
however, the smallest detail should not 
be overlooked. Thus will every truck 


that leaves your establishment and every 
single piece of literature sent out connect 
with your regular publicity work and 
bring your name to the front. Even 
envelopes should be so identified that the 
letter carrier and every one else who sees 
them will immediately recognize them. 
This individuality in business has paid 
others and can be made to pay you. 


Build Good Will When Paying Your Bill 


The head of one enterprising con- 
cern we know of takes the opportunity 
to build good will with those he deals 
with by means of a unique card which 
he encloses with his check when paying 
bills. 


This little human card brings a differ- 
ent atmosphere with it from the ordinary 
printed stuff that is received every day, 
and somehow the writer feels that the 
people who sent this out and who thought 
it up are regular human beings who live 
and love and believe in the Golden Rule. 
However, it is also good business and 
helps to make your name stick in the 
memory of those with whom you deal. 
It’s a little, inexpensive thing, but it’s 
worth while. 


The ordinary 8% x 11 letterhead is 
seldom taken completely up with the 
typewritten letter and often there is a 
wide margin left on both sides. Many 
firms take advantage of this space and 
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use it as a further means of advertising 
their business. By leaving a margin of 
about two inches to the left you have 
plenty of space in which to run a list of 
satisfied customers who have done busi- 


‘ness with you or perhaps some original 


testimonials if you have them. The tes- 
timonial idea is always effective if you 
print the name and underneath some 
of the nice things your customer has said 
about the quality of your material or the 
efficiency of your delivery service, etc. 
Another equally effective way of utiliz- 
ing this space is to have some small 
photos made of your yard and office and 
perhaps your delivery trucks and run 
these down the side one underneath the 
other with a few words under each about 
your ability to make prompt deliveries 
from your large stock, etc. Some dealers 
like to encourage the telephone trade 
and feature their telephones very promi- 
nently. For instance a small picture of 
a telephone is shown in the upper left 
hand corner with the number beneath 
and a wire is seen extending across the 
sheet down to the lower right-hand cor- 
ner where there is a drawing of a man 
with phone in hand and a caption 
reading: There is a live wire in our 
office always at- your service. Another 
way is simply to print a good-sized cut 
of a telephone (and, by the way, ask your 
telephone company for book showing 
free cuts which many supply) and then 
a few lines such as: “We are always glad 
to have our customers call and inspect 
our stock but if they are busy the phone 
is for their convenience and ‘phone’ orders 
will be carefully taken care of and 
promptly delivered.” 


Featuring Side Lines 


If you, like many dealers, have been 
adding to your stock owing to the de- 
mand for materials other than lumber it 


From 


The Louis Lander Lumber Co., 
90 West St., Boston, Mass. 


To 


If after checking this order it is not 
found correct in every detail please 
write or phone at once. Mistakes will 
be immediately rectified if we are ad- 
vised promptly. 


Thank you for this order. It is hoped 
that it will prove satisfactory in every 
respect. If it shouldn’t, please tell us 
—don’t nurse a grouch. 


The Sidney Supply Co., Akron, Ohlo. 


From The Acme Supply Company, 
28 Watt St.,-Washington, D. C. 


For 


Our desire is to serve you promptly 
and efficiently with first class materi- 
als. Whether your order be small or 


large it receives our most careful 
attention. 


Suggestions for Making Labels Build 
Good Will 


is a good plan to run a list of these ma- 
terials on your letterhead. As you get 
in additional material you can print it in 
or use a rubber stamp but don’t overlook 
this opportunity to keep your customers 
informed of everything you are han- 


to him? Don’t you think your printed 
words would be more effective if the 
reader could visualize the man who 
wrote them? As Putting Personality 
Into Your Letters may be the subject 
of another article we will not go further 


JOHN JONES & CO. 


Lumber and Supplies 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


DOLCE GRMRMENMNMEII Slee. cis u's. 6 6 ies ea else na poaeere J UMOhe Keres 6 atts 1918 
7-1-18 Our books show that you have not favored us with any orders $0|00 
during the past month and naturally we are wondering 
why. $ 0 00 


Your patronage has always been very much appreciated and 
we have tried to merit your custom. If for any reason 


you have not been satisfied with any material you may 
have purchased from us or if you have any complaint to 
make of the service, won’t you write us frankly and tell 
us about it? 


If you're in need of anything in our line right now, won’t you 
give us aring and let us quote you prices? 
Sincerely yours, 


An Unusual Kink In Asking the Why of Lost Patronage 


dling. It might be advisable to run a 
heading over this list somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


Look This List Over 
And Keep it Handy 
For Ready Reference 


Of course calendars and blotters can 
be and are used for this purpose but 
sight should not be lost of the added pub- 
licity obtained in this way. There are 
really so many ways of using a letter- 
head in this manner that it is difficult to 
say which is most effective. Wm. A. Dou- 
glas, the well known shoe manufacturer 
and former Governor of Massachusetts, 
has always been a firm believer in intro- 
ducing his own personality into his busi- 
ness as is shown not only by his adver- 
tisements which take up various episodes 
in his life but by the fact that he has a 
picture of himself used on every letter- 
head, label, shoe box, etc., which leaves 
his factory. His business has grown to 
be one of the largest of its kind in the 
country, but never has Mr. Douglas 
deemed it wise to remove his face from 
any of the printed forms. There is food 
for thought in this action of a success- 
ful business man. Sometimes when com- 
petition is keen or perhaps the mail order 
houses are eating into your business it 
may pay to feature your own personality. 
Perhaps you are more successful than 


anyone else in your firm in making sales . 


Perhaps it’s due to your personality. 
Then why not inject that personality into 
your letters? Not only in what you write, 
but how about a picture of yourself in 
the yard or office, perhaps actively en- 
gaged in filling an order? Don’t you 
think it would help the man to whom you 
write to judge of the man who is writing 


into this now, but wish to leave the sug- 
gestion of printing your own picture on 
your letterheads. 


Utilizing the Space on Labels 


If you use labels, tags or stickers don’t 
overlook their possibilities as advertising 
mediums. There is usually ample space 
on them to carry a little message about 
your firm or service or materials and as 
it costs practically nothing why not use 
it? A few suggestions for use in this 
space are given elsewhere on this page. 


You can very likely think up some 
original and appropriate sayings which 
will apply to your our business. 

If business houses could hold 100 per 
cent of their customers all the time, the 
expense attached to getting new business 
would be reduced to a minimum, but un- 
fortunately they cannot do this. Cus- 
tomers stop ordering for no apparent 
reason and many concerns forget about 
former buyers in their feverish search 
after new customers. Others, however, 
have been quick to see the fallacy of this 
method and instead take great pains to 
bring old customers back and keep their 
trade. An unusual way of doing this 
was brought to the writer’s attention 
recently. A letter asking the reason for 
the discontinuance of patronage was 
sent out, but instead of being printed on 
an ordinary letterhead, a regular bill- 
head was used as shown above. 

This method of asking “why?” is very 
much more likely to receive attention and 
produce results than the ordinary letter- 
head. 

It is hoped that the reader will find, in 
some of the above ideas, some which he 
can adapt to his business, for, after all, 
ideas count and the biggest businesses in 
the world have been built on an idea. 
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Some Annoying Practices in 


the Retail Trade 


HE purpose of the preceding articles 

published in BuILpING AGE upon 

the topic of Annoying Practices in 

the Retail Trade, with special 
references to the relations existing be- 
tween retailer and the manufacturer, 
was to produce a better understanding 
and a kindlier feeling between the two 
great agencies. It has been gratifying 
to note a response in that direction. 


Wealth, prominence and _ influence 
bring to some men a spirit of dominance, 
either consciously or otherwise, that sets 
up irritations and eruptions in business 
that are entirely unnecessary and which 
result in evil conclusions. No man is to 
be more admired than the one who has 
wealth and prominence, who is broad 
and great enough intellectually and at 
heart to consider his less fortunate 
brethren. We are all of one blood, in 
fact actually related—the time-worn say- 
ing, “the brotherhood of man,” being 
an actual reality, as the laws of 
heredity will attest. 


In the recent issue of The White Pine 
Series, Architectural Monographs, No. 2, 
Chas. A. Weyerhaeuser, president of the 
Northland Pine Company and the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company, and who is 
otherwise interested largely as a retail 
dealer, we find much of interest in an 
article he has written on “Getting Closer 
Together.” 


What C. A. Weyerhaeuser Thinks 


Mr. Weyerhaeuser states that he was 
wholly a manufacturer up to within three 
or four years ago and that he did not 
formerly have the perspective of the re- 
lation of manufacturer and dealer which 
he now has. He says that during his 
previous time as a manufacturer solely 
his time was occupied in the buying of 
timber and the logging and manufactur- 
ing of it. He says he thought he “had 
troubles enough of my own and lots of 
them in the logging and manufacturing 
ends of the business.” When he became 
interested about four years ago in the 
retail distribution of lumber to the con- 
sumer it was then that “I began to ap- 
preciate how really great a part the re- 
tailer plays in the successful marketing 


of lumber, and how many possibilities — 


we manufacturers have been overlooking 
all these years.” Here is a frank state- 
ment which all retailers will heartily ap- 
preciate. He states further that he also 
“was astonished to find how little the 
average retailer knows of his source of 
lumber supply and the vast labor and 
expense required of the manufacturer.” 
Further on he says that “the more I in- 
vestigated I found that the producing 
and the distributing ends of the business 
were separated by a simple lack of ap- 
preciation of the many ways in which 


By C. E. Davidson 


they might help each other sell the great- 
est amount of lumber at the greatest 
profit.” 


Sales Co-operation Essential Between 
Dealer and Manufacturer 


He suggests sales co-operation and a 
more intimate knowledge of what the 
other fellow is contending with. This is 
certainly demonstrating a spirit which 
will meet with the full co-operation of all 
dealers. In the past there has been a 
certain percentage of manufacturers, or 
at least their sales managers, who pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that all retailers 
were a lot of necessary evils which they 
must endure, but as a class they were a 


set of scamps, and treatment in line was > 


often applied. They simply gave to 
salesman a stock sheet, paid him for sell- 
ing their product and let it go at that, 
hit or miss. They made grading rules 
for the one single purpose of settling 
lawsuits by. No mill to-day ships lum- 
ber which would only pass the grading 
rules. Retailers understand the matter 
thoroughly and therefore would settle 
nothing by the grading rules. We dare 
say that the graders employed by the 
associations have precious little to do, 
because they know that most any kind 
of a board will pass the rules—that is a 
board sold as a No. 1 common will pass 
the rules if it only passes the grade No. 
2 which is actually shipped ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, and which the 
dealer has a right to expect through 
custom. 


Will Grading Rules Stand Court Test 


We believe, too, that the average grad- 
ing rules would not stand a test in court. 
The manufacturer who would introduce 
them as the basis upon which the sale 
was made would or could be met by the 
fact that nearly all mills by custom ac- 
tually ship a distinct grade from that 
called by the rules, and custom would 
no doubt prevail. 


But we pass that, for it is given only 
to show the policy which was in vogue 
in the not very distant past, but which 
we are happy to say is passing away. 
Manufacturers are meeting retailers at 
conventions and find they really do not 
have horns. They only want a fair deal, 
and would welcome with outstretched 
arms the co-operation which Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser favors. The retail trade is to 
be congratulated that it has on their 
side such a distinguished lumberman. 


Mr. Weyerhaeuser calls attention to 
the troubles of the manufacturer in sell- 
ing the entire product of the log and to 
the problems of how to cut the log, ete. 
Later on, his experience as a retailer 


showed him that by understanding the 
needs and problems of the retailer he 
might cut his log so that he might sell 
the entire product of the log. The old 
question of short lengths has been up 
many times. It was a very unpopular 
subject with retailers, and was the in- 
direct result of more retailers refusing 
to handle western woods than any one 
other thing. It was not that retailers 
could not handle short lengths in certain 
items, but the manufacturers not thor- 
oughly understanding the demands un- 
dertook to say a certain proportion of 
short lengths should be taken in other 
items which it was not possible to handle. 
But nevertheless short lengths can be 
advantageously handled if a little co- 
operation is effected. Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
says the “manufacturer should assist the 
retailer in finding uses and creating a 
demand at the retailer’s yard for all the 
products of the log.” It does not matter 
with the retailer what he sells and he 
will naturally buy what he can sell. A 
retailer would say that he can sell short 
lengths if the price is some lower than 
the standard lengths. But it is out of 
the question to sell a man a nine foot 
stick when he wants one 16 feet long. 
Carpenters, and in fact all workmen in 
all trades, for that matter, ‘want a 
thing when they want it,” and they usu- 
ally want just that. 


Mr. Weyerhaeuser as a retailer - is 
helping his mills as a manufacturer sell 
the whole cut of the log. He says it 
is just the “lack of co-operative effort 
and the ceaseless demands upon manu- 
facturers for certain lengths which cre- 
ates the idea lumber is scarce. Sales- 
men have left the impression that a stock 
a certain dealer wanted could not be had 
and thus left the impression lumber is 
searce.” The dealer thinking lumber 
was growing scarcer has bought substi- 
tutes. 


Why Dealers Are Buying Substitutes 


One dealer he mentioned, who could 
not buy a full car of white pine lath at 
a mill, bought a car of metal lath as a 
substitute. He says manufacturers 
should make it easy for the dealers to 
buy lumber and that dealers on the other 
hand can help the industry by making 
it easy for their customers to buy lum- 
ber. 


Salesmen often have on their stock 
sheets certain items the mills want to 
move, but never suggest their sale to 
their customers but simply push stand- 
ard lengths and grades. Retailers are 
often compelled to ask to see the bargain 
list or inquire what they have they want 
to move. 

Nothing stabilizes the industry more 
than for prices to remain normal. When 
an advance is posted dealers hesitate to 
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buy and begin to watch for disturbances. 
When prices start to drop dealers simply 
quit buying and proceed on the hand-to- 
mouth policy until they are certain nor- 
mal conditions are again established. 
Manufacturers ought to be able to figure 
out their costs of production, add their 
just profits and let prices remain there. 
The customer who comes to the dealer 
and finds that the lumber he wants has 
risen in price may leave without buying 
and this fact the dealer knows. 


_ Such an incident creates an impression, 
too, in the mind of the purchaser that the 
dealer is trying to get more than he 
should, and then commences a campaign 
of running around from dealer to dealer 
with consequent cutting and slashing of 
prices. Stable prices ought to be main- 
. tained wherever possible. 


Overcharging of the dealer also is the 
reverse of co-operation. Recently a dealer 
wrote to a Chicago firm for some fir 
windmill stock, local shipment. The 
dealer knew that the stock delivered 
f.o.b. Chicago was worth exactly $42 per 
M. He expected of course to pay at the 
rate of $60 or $65 per M. When the 
stock came, with it came an invoice for 
just $90 per M, or more than 100 per 
cent profit. The dealer had of course to 
pay freight and war taxes and had at the 


end fir stock which cost him ten cents 
per foot. Suppose he asked a good cus- 
tomer 13 or 14 cents per foot, or, to put 
it another way, as some dealers do, $13 
or $14 per hundred for the stock, what 
would be the impression the customer 
would have a right to form? He would 
know he was being robbed. The wise 
dealer had better trade dollars on such 
a shipment than to create such an im- 
pression. 

Again the mills should consider that 
dealers cannot insist upon cash settle- 
ments for their lumber upon delivery. 
The credit system is a part of our finan- 
cial system. It is annoying, but it is a 
real condition which must be met and 
endured. During busy seasons a dealer 
has two lumber yards—one under the 
sheds, one out among his customers and 
sometimes part of another one either 
ordered or on the road to his yards. If 
the terms of the mills are harsh the deal- 
er 1s most miserable “when business is 
good” and finds relief only when busi- 
ness stops and he can gather himself 
together and collect up to keep the sheriff 
from his door. The mills could do no 
differently if they retailed the lumber 
themselves. Therefore a terms of sale 
should take into consideration, while en- 
forcing collections promptly, delays in 


railroad transportation and in_ short 
“have a heart.” We feel that eventually 
the now proposed terms of sales by 
trade acceptances, which will allow 
sixty days from date car is received and 
counted, will be the solution of one of 
the most annoying of all retail yards 
trouble and incidentally as well that also 
of the manufacturers. 


We are delighted at the splendid arti- 
cle by Mr. Weyerhaeuser. It is pro- 
phetic of better days for the retail 
dealer. 


I still solicit from the retail dealers 
instances of annoying practices which 
have occurred in their businesses. A 
number who have written me have not 
given me, in some instances, a full state- 
ment. Would be pleased to have any re- 
tailer who may be interested in these 
articles send me a statement of any in- 
stance in which he thinks he was treated 
unfairly. The information will be han- 
dled fairly, yet advantageously, we hope, 
to the retailer. I sincerely believe that 
when the executives of mills once learn 
of the existence of annoying practices 
that they will take steps to remove them 
and this campaign of education will be 
mutually beneficial to both retailer and 
manufacturer. Address me at Green- 
ville, Ill. 


Increase Your Profit by Cutting Costs 


Ideas in Efficiency of Yard and Office Which Will Give You a Better 


and More Economical Organization 


MAN who is running a business can 
do one or both of two things in 


order to make it more profitable— 

either increase his business so that 
he has a quicker turnover and does a 
larger volume of business during the 
year, or lower his costs by reducing run- 
ning expenses and waste. 

With conditions as they are to-day, 
lack of private demand and uncertainties 
of shipment, it is absolutely necessary 
for a dealer to cut his expenses to the 
minimum. All unprofitable items should 
be cut out and side lines which will help 
business added. 

In England many of the food shops 
are driven to extremes that would be 
laughable, if the situation were not so 
serious, in order to do business. The 
spectacle of a meat shop selling cheese 
because it can get no meat to sell, and 
a dairy shop selling vegetables but no 
milk, is a foretaste of the manner in 
which an aggressive man can hold his 
business together in spite of conditions 
which are enough to daunt the most 
courageous. 


Make Sure That Your Lines Are Turn- 
ing Over Profitably 


I have visited many a lumber yard 
where much of the material on hand was 
patriotically contributing to the size of 
taxes which the dealer had to pay on his 
land, but which were not furnishing the 
dealer with any profit at all. 

The average lumber yard has certain- 
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ly some lines of molding or odds and 
ends of side lines scattered around which 
nobody knows anything about, and 
which would be far more useful as the 
basis for a good bonfire on the Fourth 
of July. At least the dealer would then 
be free of the expense entailed by filling 
up his yard with unproductive stuff 
which he only too often does not know 
is there and which stands very little 
chance of ever being moved, except by 
accident. 


See Where You Can Economize 


If business is not to be had, then the 
wise man will look at his business and 
see just where he can economize and 
allow himself a greater total profit on 
every sale that he makes. This will in 
effect be the same thing as having larger 
sales. The first thing to do is to find out 
what lines are affording a profit, and 
what unprofitable or shaky lines can be 
built up, eliminated, or be replaced with 
something that will help build up trade. 

A certain amount of business must be 
done in each line in order to make it 
profitable. Find out just what this vol- 
ume of business is, and see how near you 
are to reaching it. 

Examine all the expenses carefully and 
see just what can be cut down economi- 


cally. Expenses can be cut uneconomi- 
cally by lack of proper consideration of 
the results that are to be obtained. The 
mere saving of a few dollars here and 
there is nothing, it is the saving of the 
dollars by instituting methods which 
secure the same results as previously ob- 
tained. This is real economy, because 
it gives at least as good results if not 
better at a lowest cost than is at present 
being incurred. 


Eliminate Overhead Waste 


There is a certain amount of overhead 
waste in almost every business. I know 
of one grocery store which reduced its 
force from five men to four men by 
providing each one of the clerks with a 
small adding machine. This adding ma- 
chine, which cost about $15, enabled the 
clerks to save considerable time in add- 
ing up the items that customers ordered 
and reduced the possibility of mistakes 
to a minimum. The storekeeper made 
an initial outlay of possibly $60, which 
was made up in four weeks by the sav- 
ing of the wages of one clerk, and then 
the adding machines went on making 
money for him merrily. 


You can look around in your own busi- 
ness and see where the addition of some 
machine, such as an adding machine, a 
bookkeeping machine, a more economical 
system of records, would reduce your 
help and enable you to get better results 
at a lower cost than you are now get- 
ting. Perhaps you may have to make 
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a small initial outlay, but this is always 
advisable and economical where it will 
result in cost saving at a future date. 


You can look around and see just 
what employees you have that are work- 
ing at half capacity. It may be very 
possible for you to hire a man at $25 a 
week who will do the work that two $15 
clerks are now doing or even what three 
men are now doing, providing he is 
given adequate implements and proper 
working conditions. 


Find out just how few men you can 
efficiently make use of in handling your 
office and your yard. See that these 
men are so employed that their time is 
not wasted by doing things that a 
cheaper man could 
do. It is absolutely 
the worst kind of 
economy to employ a 
$30 man to do $30 
work one-half the 
time and $10. work 
the rest of the time. 
It lowers his effi- 
ciency and _ lowers 
the efficiency of the 
entire establishment. 
If he does such work 
for any length of 
time, the $30 man 
is quite liable to 
gradually drop down 
so that he is not 
earning his salary 
for the company 
which he is working 
for even in the $30 
work. 


Another thing that 
you can do in order 
to make more money 
is to reduce the num- 
ber of bad debts that 
you have. One of 
the greatest and best 
means of doing this 
is by prompt billing 
of your customers. 

I recently bought 
some fertilizer from 
a nearby farmer, who 
acted as an agent 
for the stuff. When 
I bought it, I wanted 
to know how much 
it was, but he didn’t just know. I have 
asked him about six times since then what 
I owed him, but he kindly said: “Oh, that’s 
all right; I got that home in my book and 
T’ll let you know about it pretty soon.” 
As a result, I don’t feel like paying him 
his money because I bought the stuff so 
long ago that I have gotten the benefit of 
it, and to give money now seems like pay- 
ing for something which I never had. 
Probably about two or three months from 
now he’ll make up his book and come 
around and ask for his money. It is 
quite possible that it may not be con- 
venient for me to give it to him then 
and will have to put him off and maybe 
forget about it entirely. 


A lot of dealers do business on the 
same principle. They grant unlHmited 
credit and take no means of getting the 
money from a man before he gets the 
benefit of the material and forgets his 
obligation. If you were to go to a cloth- 


ing store and buy a suit of clothes, wear 
it for a year and then go around and 
buy another suit of clothes, paying for 
the one that you bought last year as well 
as the new one, you would certainly feel 
as if you were giving the tailor money 
that he had no right to. 


Don’t Waste Time Looking for Things 
—Systematize! 


Systematize the yard as well as the 
office so that you can lay your hands on 
everything at a moment’s notice. What 
is the use of paying wages to a man to 
go around and look for stuff when a little 
system would enable him to put his hand 
on it at a moment’s notice? That is 
absolute waste which must be cut down 


Courtesy Re Mole World. 
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to the minimum if a lumber yard is to 
be run efficiently. 


But there must be an adequate cost 
system, which will show just how much 
each item cost, its proportion of over- 
head, which will probably vary under 
present. conditions from month to month. 
It is always wise to have a perpetual in- 
ventory so that you may know just what 
stuff you have on hand. When you order 
a couple of carloads of hemlock boards, 
it is a good idea to put your quantity 
down in a ledger. Then as you sell any 
of this material, put down alongside of 
the quantity bought the amount sold. 
Subtract this amount sold from the bal- 
ance which you have on hand, and this 
will give you what you have in stock. 
A system such as this would show a 
man just how much stock he has got on 
hand in any item and will enable him to 
see if it is moving fast enough. When a 
man always knows just what balance he 


has on hand, there is less likelihood of 
his finding himself short. 


Study the matter of displaying your 
stock to its best advantage, even if it 
is only splinters and knot holes. If you 
get a contractor or a house owner com- 
ing into your yard, and show him 
around, pointing out the fine stock that 
you have and the quick way in which 
you can fill orders, he’s going to go away 
with an idea that you have a pretty effi- 
cient system there and that you’re a 
pretty good man to do business with if 
he wants the right kind of treatment. 


When you are selling stuff to a man 
who wants to put up a house he doesn’t 
care anything about how much material 
is needed or what 
its name is or the 
grading of it. What 
he wants to know is 
that he’s going to 
get pretty good stuff 
and he wants to know 
what it looks like. 
If you put in some 
sort of a display 
room, go out among 
the house owners 
and bring them in 
to show them the 
kind of shingles that 
you have, for in- 
stance, or bathroom 
tile, or the various 
kinds of brick that 
he can use in con- 
nection with that 
new garage that he’s 
going to put up— 
why he is quite likely 
to think a whole lot 
more of your stuff 
than if somebody 
goes around and tries 
to sell him some 
fancy brick which 
has a first class ap- 
pearance and over 
which the salesman 
can enthuse, but 
which affords the 
house owner no idea 
how it will look laid 
up in the wall. 


Several successful 

dealers that I have 

visited recently had pretty good show- 
rooms of one kind or another. Every 
dealer has a little bit of a showroom, 
such as perhaps a side of a wall laid 
up with wall board that he sells or a 
dwarf brick wall, or some such little 
thing as that. Very few, however, make 
any sort of an effort for a real show- 
room that will produce business for 
them. -Lay out your stock so that you 
can show it to people and give them 
some idea of what they are going to 
buy and how it is actually going to look 
in place. If you can do this, especially 
with a man who doesn’t know an awful 
lot about the business, you will get his 
trade, whereas your competitor who 
makes use of no such methods will not 
draw -the trade which you are getting. 
Try and organize your force so that 
they have some idea of real salesman- 
ship. Send them out to talk to people 
who might be good prospects for building 
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materials. They may be able to arrange 
with some contractor to do work for you 
on a commission basis. You can then 
go out and see if you can stir up some- 
body to build a private garage, to put 
on a new porch, to equip a house with a 
nice new front door which will change 
the whole appearance of the place and 
improve the doorway a hundred per cent; 
put new shingles over an old shingle 
roof, quoting them what the total cost 
of the job will be and showing them 
pictures of similar jobs which have been 
done. 


Even under present conditions there is 
quite a bit of profit that can be gotten 
along the lines mentioned above. 

Lots of people lay down as soon as 
they run up against some sort of a diffi- 
culty or as soon as business conditions 
do not seem to be all that they might 
be. It is only human nature to be dis- 
couraged and to think that the other 
fellow has a lot easier time than you 
have, but this idea never got anybody 
anywhere. 


Then, so far as I can’see, there is not 
going to be much increase in business 
until the end of the war from present 
private interests, outside of demand for 
farm building and repair or remodeling 
work. The only way in which the dealer 
can make both ends meet is to make him- 


self and his business more efficient. He 
ean do this by organizing it and cutting 
down the waste in his office and yard to 
the absolute minimum. He should try 
for absolute efficiency throughout his en- 
tire organization. 


How To.Get More Business 


Then in order to drive up some sort of 
business that will help him keep the 
work going it will be necessary for him 
to go out among the people in the town 
and nearby sections of the county. He 
can talk to them about improvements 


that can be made at small cost and which 


will give him a certain amount of busi- 
ness that will make both ends meet. A 
few by-products added to the yard will 
help, even though they may not be 
strictly allied with the lumber game. 


But don’t lay down on the job, keep 
going and see to it that your entire or- 
ganization is so speeded up that it will 
help you keep going and bring in the 
business. Remember that the man who 
manages to hold over now and secure 
the business of his competitors is going 
to be in a pretty strong position to make 
plenty of money when the war is over. 
He will have his business so organized 
that he can walk rings around any one 
who comes in and tries to take his trade 
away. I know one salesman for a lum- 


ber manufacturer who handled a certain 
southern territory. A competitor sent 
in six salesmen, who spent 90 days in 
going from one retail lumber dealer to 
another. During that time they sold 
three carloads of lumber. Needless to 
say, at the expiration of the 90 days the 
salesmen were quietly withdrawn, and 
since that time no one has ventured to 
invade the territory. Build up that kind 
of a trade and treat the customers with 
so much courtesy and honesty that some- 
body, else will find it almost impossible 
to take them away from you, for square 
dealing is one of the secrets of success 
in the lumber business as well as in any 
other. 


Then there are plenty of opportunities 
for increasing the efficiency of the de- 
livery system. Maybe the buying of a 
truck will enable you to eliminate two 
or three horse teams, merely paying one 
man to drive a motor truck rather than 
two men to drive delivery wagons, to- 
gether with the elimination of the cost 
of feed, etc., for the horses. Then there 
are systems which will enable you to 
load your lumber on and off the trucks 
much easier than you are at present 
doing. All this will help speed up your 
delivery system and enable your driver 
to go on more trips than he is at present 
doing, thus cutting down the average 
cost of each delivery. 


New Equipment That Will Interest Builders 


WO new items shown in Figs. 1 and 

2 have recently been added to the 

line of wrought steel corner irons 

and mending plates of the Stanley works, 


to 1% x 8 in. and furnished in bright 
steel and brass plated. It is packed in 
cartons with screws to match. Fig. 2 
shows No. 998% ornamental mending 


Fig. 


Plate 


Fig. 1— 
Ornamental 
Corner Iron 


D> 
oT 


New Britain, Conn. Fig. 1 shows No. 
9991%4 ornamental corner iron, which is 


2—Ornamental Mending 


[ 


Vil 


Fig. 3—A Concrete Cart 


Fig. 5—Koering Mixer Loader 


i 


plate, which can be obtained in sizes 
ranging from 2 to 10 in. in length, being 


plated. It is packed in a carton with 
screws to match. 

A labor-saving concrete cart known as 
the Boss Hyatt Bearing Concrete Cart, 


Fig. 4—Myers Self-Oiling Bull- 
dozer Pump 


shown in Fig 3, has recently been brought 
out by the American Cement Machine Co., 


made in sizes ranging from % x 2% in. furnished in bright steel and brass Keokuk, Iowa. It is built of steel 
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throughout, the body being No. 14 gauge 
steel with No. 10 gauge steel reinforce- 
ment. It is stated to be amply strong 
enough to “stand up” for long service 
and, at the same time, is said to be as 


light in weight as a serviceable cart can - 


be made. The weight of the complete 
cart is 240 pounds. The lght-running 
feature is due to the balance, high 
wheels and Hyatt roller bearings. These 
bearings and the 36 in. high wheels are 
claimed to reduce the power necessary 
to move the cart nearly 25 per cent. This 
cart has a capacity of 6% ft. for wet ma- 
terial. The axles are 1% inch cold 
rolled steel and wheels have 2% inch 
tires. 


A new type of Bulldozer pump manu- 
factured by F. E. Myers & Bro., Ash- 
land, Ohio, is shown in Fig. 4. It is 
called the Myers Self-Oiling Bulldozer. 
The gears of the pump are completely 
covered and thoroughly lubricated, need- 
ing no attention in this respect aside 
from filling the reservoir with oil occa- 
sionally. The pump is constructed with 
waterways and valves larger than usual, 


which together with the self-oiling fea- 
ture permits the pump to be run faster 
than other types of pump, thus giving 
greater capacity for the same size cylin- 
ders and stroke. The pump is made in 
three sizes, with capacities from 1000 to 
3000 gallons per hour and has a large 
range of work in connection with gasoline 
engines, electric motors and other power. 
The pump shown in the illustration is in- 
tended for general service. 


A mixer loader, manufactured by the 
Koehring Machine Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
is shown in Fig. 5. It is a combination 
of measuring bins and the belt conveyer 
principle applied to a light portable ma- 
chine, which is supplied with its own 
power and traction. It moves from job 
to job under its own power and in pav- 
ing work precedes the mixer. The full, 
over-all length of the machine is about 
60 ft. It receives material from any 
point within this distance of the mixer. 
The measuring bins are mounted on the 
frame and provided with wheels which 
roll on tracks on the top and along the 
length of the frame. Two or three bins 


are provided according to the capacity 
of the mixer. Each bin is adjustable. 
The sides are extendable so as to hold 
the proper proportion of aggregate for 
any size batch. By striking off the bins 
an accurate measurement of materials is 
obtained. The frame is adjustable up and 
down, providing plenty of clearance for 
traveling from job to job. When bins are 
filled with aggregate, properly measured, 
a lever control opens the bottom of each 
bin, permitting aggregate to fall on the 
conveyor belt, moving at the speed of 
500 ft. per minute, which carries ma- 
terials to the mixer and into the loading 
skip which is then operated in the usual 
way. When the last batch has been two- 
thirds discharged from the drum the load- 
ing skip is started, as is the usual prac- 
tice, so that new aggregate enters the 
drum at the instant the last preceding 
batch is discharged. It can be used with 
any mixer without changes in the mixer 
except the placing of a baffle plate in 
open end loading skips, which is a simple 
job. 


New Catalogs of Interest to the Trade 


A Technical Hand-Book on Expanded 
Metal Lath.—Bulletin No. 16, prepared 
by the Berger Manufacturing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. A valuable booklet showing 
metal lath used in building construction 
for purposes such as partitions, over 
wood lath to reinforce corners, stair in- 
closures, hollow tile wall reinforcement, 
corn crib, fireplace hearth, ete. Detail 
drawings show construction at door 
jamb, erecting false beams, ornamental 
cornices, round column protection, stand- 
ard stucco construction on metal lath, 
stucco overcoating on lap siding with 
metal lath, etc. The latter part of the 
booklet is devoted to description of how 
to apply expanded metal lath, together 
with tools and materials needed, standard 
specifications for stuccoing, and other 
valuable information. 


The Home You Longed For.—Ar- 
kansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, 
Ark. An interesting set of photographs 
and floor plans of houses built of Ar- 
kansas Soft Pine, the designs being by 
Robert Seyfarth, architect. A brief bill 
of material, together with the cost, 
affords valuable data. A brief descrip- 
tion points out the salient features of 
each house. The designs are in looseleaf 


form. 
The Concrete Builder. — Bi-monthly 
magazine, published by the Portland 


Cement Association. Vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2, 
are devoted to interesting information 
concerning the use of concrete for the 
farm and home. There are contained, 
working drawings for the design of a 
concrete storage cellar, poultry house, 
etc. Photographs and articles concerning 
concrete construction are contained. 


Successful Trial Trip of Reinforced 
Concrete Steamship.—Portland Cement 


-kee, Wis. 
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Any of these catalogs will be 
furnished by the manufacturers. 
: Or, if you prefer, we will see that 
2 you receive any that you desire. 
i Just check the catalogs you want, 
: tear out the page, and mail it to 
: Building Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York. 
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Association, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Describes the trial trip of 
this ship, together with some description 
of its construction. 

Art Metal Ceilings That Appeal.—Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company, Milwau- 
Folder showing pictures of 
places of buildings in which metal ceil- 
ings are used, together with brief de- 
scription of each. 

They’re Easy to Lay.—Milwaukee Cor- 
rugating Company, Milwaukee, Wis. De- 
scribes and illustrates American Metal 
shingles, gable finials, ridging, etc. 

White Pine in Home-Building.— White 
Pine Bureau, Merchants National Bank 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. Brochure illus- 
trating houses built of white pine, to- 
gether with their floor plans and brief 
description. Also contains an interesting 
article “Some Important Aspects of 
Financing the Purchase and Building of 
a Home.” 

Copper, Its Effect Upon Steel for 
Roofing Tin.—American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Interesting information concerning 
tin roofs and the nature of and manu- 
facture of the material. Contains in- 
formation on the construction of tin 


roofs. Tables showing number of plates 
required to cover a given area, cost of 
tin for flat seam roofing, etc. 

Bright Tin Plates—American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company, Frick Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mainly devoted to tin plate 
manufacture, as from an address by Mr. 
S. A. Davis, delivered before a convention 
of the National Canners’ Association. 

Thatch Roofs.—Creo-Dipt Company, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Contains num- 
erous photographs of residences upon 
which the thatched roof effect has been 
used. 

Doorways.—A monthly magazine pub- 
lished by Richards Wilcox Co., Aurora, 
Ill. The feature of the May issue is the 
reprinting of an article, “How Doors 
Should Be Hung for Correct Swing,” 
which appeared in the February BUILD- 
ING AGE. 


Quarterly of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, April, 1918.—Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Gives interesting information 
and data concerning fire protection. 


Wasco Garage Heating System.—A 
heating system suitable for private ga- 
rages, together with line drawings and 
wash drawings showing the manner of 
installation. Many testimonials as to the 
merits of this heating system are also 
contained. 


Berger Corrugated Steel Cores.—Ber- 
ger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio. Folder 
showing details of construction of fire- 
proof floors with Berger Corrugated 
Steel Cores. 

Victory Concrete Bath Tubs.—Econ- 
omy Concrete Co., New Haven, Conn, 


Gives information concerning a concrete 
bath tub. 
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Stucco-Coated 


House 
That Is 


Unusually 
Attractive 


STUCCO-COATED house that is 

unusually attractive and comfort- 

able in appearance is that of Mr. 

Louis Goltz. Several interesting 
features contribute to make the exterior 
one that is more than ordinarily inter- 
esting in appearance. 

At the extreme right a porch extends 
the full depth of the house. Stucco 
coated square columns support the over- 
hang of the second story on this side. 
A good sized bay window breaks the 
plainness of the first story. Attractive 


The Left Side and Front Views of the House 


flower boxes lend a summery appear- 
ance to the front of the building, and 
contribute in no small degree to its at- 
tractiveness. 


The dormer is a bit out of the ordinary 
in the general handling of the roof. 
Brackets support a plate which bears the 
false rafters with their attractive sawed 
ends. The little break at the eaves 
makes the effect decidedly interesting. 
The exterior trim is painted white. Over 
the doorway there is a suggestion of the 
English half-timber effect in the timbers 
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The Living Room 


which are embedded in the stucco there. 


The roof is of wooden shingles painted 
red. The fieldstone chimneys contrast 
excellently with the other colors of the 
house and lend an interesting accent to 
the left side of the residence. 


The foundation walls are of selected 
fieldstone above grade, being well pointed 
at completion of the wall. 


The chimney at the rear of the house, 
which cares for the kitchen range, is of 
brick stucco coated so as to harmonize 
with the body of the house, as contrast 
was not desired at this point. 

Entrance is had directly into the living 
room. As it is located well under the 
porch, and on the opposite side from the 
prevailing winds, there is little likelihood 


The Right Side and Front Views of the 
‘House 
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ceiving plenty of light, and directly at 
the left hand and above the sink is a 
cupboard. Thus dishes can readily be 
washed and conveniently placed in the 
cupboard which is close at hand. 


The kitchen opens upon a small porch. 


The kitchen communicates with the 
cellar by means of a convenient arrange- 
ment of stairs. The stairs go down from 
the kitchen and stop at a landing where 
they communicate with the outside by 
means of a grade door. Then the cellar 
stairs continue down. This grade door 
permits entrance to be had to the cellar 
from the outside without the necessity of 
going around through the kitchen. 


The second story contains three bed- 
rooms and a bath room, all opening from 
a central hall. Each room is provided 
with adequate closet space, and a large 
linen closet is placed in the hall. 


The bath room is so placed as to afford 
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Iirvst and Second Floor Plans, Scale 1/16” = 1 Ft. 


of there being a strong draft when the 
door is open, which is the usual objection 
to no vestibule in the eastern part of the 
country. The living room has a beamed 
ceiling. A large fieldstone fireplace is 
placed alongside of the stairway, the 


Basement. Plan, Scale 1/16” = 1 Ft. 


combination making an extremely attrac- 
tive effect as one enters the house. The 
living room has a large bay window, the 
seat of which is hinged to raise and 
forms a handy place for small articles. 


The dining room is semi-separated 
from the living room by means 
of a cased opening, from which 
are hung portieres. The dining 
room is paneled with strips 3 in. 
wide and set 15 in. on centers, 
being finished at top and bottom 
with a molding. French windows 
open upon the veranda, thus 
affording access from the dining 
room to the veranda. 


The kitchen can be entered 
either from the living room 
through a small entry, which 
contains a coat closet, or from 
the dining room. A small pantry 
lighted by a window and con- 
taining a cupboard forms a 
separate part of the kitchen, ex- 
tending out beyond the house 
walls and forming side of the 
porch. The kitchen sink is 
placed under a window, thus re- 


economy of plumbing, being directly over 
the kitchen. 

Floors throughout the house are 
double, the finish floor being of 2%4-in. 
wide North Carolina pine. 


Lighting throughout is by means of 
electricity. Heating is by means of a 
warm air furnace. 

This residence was constructed for 
Mr. Louis H. Goltz in accordance with 
plans and specifications prepared by W. 
S. Moore, Architect, 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


The Rear of the House 
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Typical Interior French Windows im Front Windows and Portiere Between Plate-Shelf im 
Doors and Trim. For Dining-Room Seat in Living Room Living and Din- Dining Room 
Sizes See Plans ing Rooms 
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End of Stairs Front of Fireplace 
Details of Trim, Stairway and Fireplace. Scale 4" = 1 Ft. 
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How to Figure Size of Cistern and 
Material Necessary to Build It 


A Handy Table That Will Save You Time in Figuring 


HERE are so many that come to 
me and inquire how large a cistern 
is necessary to hold a certain num- 
ber of barrels of water and how 
much material will be needed to build it 
that I have thought it might be well to 
prepare a table which might be of value 


Exampie:—I want to build a cistern to hold 100 barrels on a plot of ground 7/0’x7’0”. 
From the table we find that a cistern 6’4” is as large as can be built on this size piece of ground. e 1 , rch, 
As there is 7.06 barrels to each foot of depth, we divide 93 by 7.06, which gives us the depth below spring whichis 13/2” 
Adding the depth of body, height of arch, height of neck, and thickness of bottom, and we have 15’ 11}4” to be multiplied by 38.48 we get 


need 93 barrels in the body of cistern. 
depth of body. 


By DeWitte C. Carsen 


to those of your readers in need of in- 
formation of this kind. If there is as 
much ignorance on the subject all over 


TABLE OF CIRCULAR CISTERNS 


the country as there seems to be in this ~- 
little city, why it may help some. 

I think the cause of ignorance on this 
subject is that mechanics either do not 
know or forget the rules governing cir- 
cles, spheres, segments of circles and 
spheres. 


How much material will it require? 
A cistern of 6/4” will hold 7 barrels in the arch, so we 


the excavating; multiplying 13/2” plus thickness of bottom, by 119 gives number brick around cistern to arch; add brick in arch, neck and bottom to get total 
number of brick. To find, plastering add the items as given in table. 
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Constructing a Hall Clock 


You Can Use This Information in Building a Clock for Your 


Own Home or in Creating New Business 


ILL someone send design or in- 
struction for building a grand- 
father or hall clock—From 
W. G., Glendale, Ky. 


Amateurs and craftsmen in wood who 
are looking for something different to 
make tables, chairs, waste paper recep- 
tacles, etc., will find the building of a 
hall or grandfather’s clock a most satis- 
factory accomplishment, and the result 
will be not only useful but an article of 
value that will last a lifetime. 


Editor’s Note.—This article was prepared 
in answer to a request from a subscriber. 


By W. A. Giesen, Architect 


Constructed of a pretty figured mahog- 
any, stained a dark tone and fitted with 
a good grade of works, it will make an 
addition to the home that can be looked 
upon with pride. 

We would not think of building a 
home without an open fireplace, as with- 
out it the house would not be complete. 
So is it with the furnishings of a home. 
They are not complete without the hall 


or grandfather’s clock. It tones up the 
surroundings and gives to the home a 
sense of “comfy” only appreciated by its 
ownership. 

Works may be obtained varying in 
prices to suit one’s finances from the 
“hour and half hour strike” at moderate 
cost to the more expensive chime move- 
ments. 

The very best material is not too good 
for a clock of this kind. Beginning with 
the material, it is advisable to get it 
from a reliable dealer who has on hand 
thoroughly dried stock from which to 
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select. Such stock should have a well 
marked grain. 


If possible, the pieces should be 
dressed at the mill to the sizes given on 
the schedule, as this will save time. 

Should there not be a mill in the neigh- 
borhood that keeps the stock on hand, 
it can be procured at reasonable prices 
from the American Chime Clock Co., lo- 
eated at No. 1669 Ruffner Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who supply milled and 
molded parts, hardware and works. 


To build the works, commence with 
the waist sides with a good joiner, plane 
the edges perfectly straight and square 
to a parallel width of 10% in. and a 
length of 7414 in. Robbet out the back 
edge of the inside to allow the back to 
set in. See cross-sections AA and BB. 


The pilasters now should be planed 
straight to a width of 1% in. and to the 
same length as the sides. 
of clamps, setting them in place first to 
see that the joints are well up. Sections 
AA and BB show the position of the pi- 
lasters on the sides. 


The bottom rail 16 in. long and 6% in. 
wide should now be doweled to the edge 
of the pilasters, two dowels in each end. 
These holes may be bored clear through 
the pilaster into the rail. Between the 
dowel hole bore a %-in. hole about % in. 
deep and finish boring with a %-in. bit. 
With the dowels as guides a 2-in. screw 
will draw the pilasters up tight to the 


rail. This will make a good substantial 
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Use plenty. 


joint if well glued. This rail may be 
made of poplar with the upper edge 
faced with mahogany. Screw a stout 
strip on the inside from pilaster to pi- 
laster about 4 in. from the top to hold 
the sides temporarily a parallel distance 
of 16 in. apart. 

The bottom, made of poplar, 19% x 
10% x % in., may now be screwed on 
from underneath.with 1%-in. screws. 

Before putting on the base see that 
everything is square, paralleled and 
plumb. Miter the front first and cut out 
the scallops underneath. Glue and screw 


‘this from the inside with about 1144-in. 


screws; the slides may then be fitted 
and glued the same way. The molding 
should, however, be cut on the top edge 
of the base before mitering. 


We are now ready for the hood, and 
care should be taken with the joints, as 
the least defect will show up boldly un- 
der the finish. 

The hood front is cut from a piece 
2042 x 1046 x 2% in., and joint AB 
shows the character of the joint where 
the hood returns or side pieces are joined 
to the front. 


It will be noticed that the hood front 
is 2% in. thick, while the side returns 
are only 1 5/16 in. To miter these joints 
it will be necessary to make the joint as 
represented at AB. An easy way to ac- 
complish this would be to get the hood 
front cut in two pieces, the front one to 
be 1 5/16 in. thick, 20% in. long and 
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Construction Details of Clock 


Perspective of Clock 


10% in. wide; the second to be 17% in. 
long, the distance between the inside of 
the waistsides 10% in. wide and 13/16 
in. thick. 

Carefully miter the front piece first, 
then glue and clamp the 13/16 piece in 
the right place. 

The returns may now be mitered and 
fitted in place. Before gluing size the 
end grain at the miter joints by rubbing 
a thin coating of glue well into the pores. 
Also lay off your circles both inside and 
outside of the hood front. The center is 
1% in. below the edge of the hood. 

The smaller circle has 6% in. radius 
and the larger 11% radius, the latter 
circle only going as far as the top of the 
side return of the hood. Cut to the 
lines with a bandsaw and smooth up 
with a spokeshave. Rabbet out the top 
edge of the hood returns to allow the 
loose top to drop in (see drawing). 

Care should be taken in gluing and 
clamping the returns to the hood, not to 
draw too hard on the clamps, as the 
circle may be contracted and held there 


‘after the glue has hardened. 


The arch molding may now be worked 
out, mitered and glued to the hood and 
the return molding mitered to it. It 
would be advisable, however, to have this 
molding worked out at the mill, or the 
American Chime Clock Co. will supply 
these pieces at their best prices. If, 
however, it is convenient, have the mill 
saw out the inner circle of the arch mold- 
ing first. This will give a better hold 
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on the piece while running it over the 
molding machine. 

The base molding, the arch molding 
and shoulder on the arch top of the door 
could all be done at the mill at the same 
time. 

The hood when completed should be 
doweled on the top of the sides by four 
3g-in. dowels. This will enable the hood 
to be taken off to inspect the works. The 
dowels should be glued in the hood, but 
not in the sides. 


The dial frame may now be made (see 
detail) % in. thick, to fit the arch and 
the space between the pilasters. 


The dial circle is screwed on the in- 
side of the hood, projecting % in. This 
circle and two rabbet strips (see AA) 
extending downward the length of the 
dial frame provides a shoulder for the 
dial frame to rest against. Loose top 
rests on this. 


Two more rabbet strips (see sec. BB) 
extend from the dial frame to the base, 
connecting with a rabbet strip across 
the base, and providing a place for the 
door to shut against. These strips should 
be screwed in place. 


In making the door start with plan- 
ing the stiles straight and parallel to 
width of 1% in. in length they should 
be. the distance between the hood and 
the bottom rail of the case. 


The bottom rail of the door is 2 in. 
wide, the middle rail 1% in. and the top 
or arch rail the same and laid out as 
called for in the detail drawing. <A 
shoulder should be rabbeted out on the 
inside of all these pieces to receive the 
glass. 


The upper or arch rail should be rab- 
beted out at the mill, and, like the arch 
molding, the inner circle cut first to 
make it easier to handle. 

The door should be neatly mortised at 
all joints, the tenons only extending 
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Schedule of Materials for Clock 


about three-quarters way through the 
stiles. 

It will be noted that the stock bill 
calls for the length of the door stiles 
69 in., while the actual length of the 


door as fitting into the case is but 68 in. 
The difference has been allowed to take 
care of any splitting of ends of the lum- 
ber and to allow for trimming to an ac- 
curate fit. The proper length of the door 
stiles should be 68 in. when trimmed, 
but of course the door should be fitted 
into the case as built in each individual 
instance. 


In gluing the door together care should 
be taken to keep it from getting twisted 
or out of square. This could be avoided 
by clamping it together on a true sur- 
face. 


It will be noticed that the door when 
in place sets back about 5/16 from the 
pilasters and at the top still farther 
from the outside of the hood. Extra . 
wide hinges should be provided in order 
to swing the door clear of the hood. The 
hinges should be set as far out as pos- 
sible. The back of the case may be made 
of poplar. It should be well seasoned, 
as any contraction or expansion might 
start the miter joints. Panelling the 
back would be still better and would add 
to the appearance. The upper panel 
should start on a line with the middle 
rail of the door, and instead of being a 
wood panel the space should be covered 
with dark red muslin or sateen in order 
that the sound of the gongs may be 
heard more distinctly. 


Before starting to build this case study 
the drawings, stock schedules and ex- 
planations thoroughly. 


The case when finished should be well 
scraped with a sharp cabinet scraper 
and sandpapered with the grain (not 
across) with Nos. 1 and 00 sandpaper. 


Using a Plow-Plane as a Marking Gage 


A Practical Kink That .Increases Tool Efficiency 


inet makers own one of the adjust- 

able plow-planes on the market, 
they do not generally realize that in 
these tools they incidentally possess a 
marking and mortise gage of great 
merit. 


[inet ms most carpenters and cab- 


Such combination planes have a main 
stock carrying one-half of the bottom, 
and a movable section and movable fence, 
the former carrying the second half of 
the bottom. Each bottom or runner car- 
ries just in front of the cutter a revers- 
ible marking spur which can be put into 
and out of operation, though it is usually 
left in its operative position, as it is a 
help in most work. It is the duty of 
these spurs to travel ahead of the cutter 
when working across the grain or in 
stringy wood, and slit it to insure a clean 
edge. 

This feature can be utilized to great 
advantage on many jobs of marking, 


By Henry Simon 


making either one or two knife-marks 
for jointing, tenoning, mortising, chisel- 
ing or even ripping. All that is neces- 
sary is to screw back the cutter a trifle 
so it cannot touch the wood. 


The tool being heavy and provided 
with large handles and a long fence, it 
is easy to make deep, true marks in the 
hardest, toughest and most cross-grained 
wood with an unusual degree of ac-. 
curacy. 


It goes without saying that the plane 
can never replace the marking gage, it 
being entirely too heavy for that. On 
the other hand, work most difficult to 
perform with the ordinary gage can be 
easily performed with it. And when, as 
often happens, all available marking 
gages are set and ought to remain so, 
the combination plane furnishes an addi- 
tional gage of wide range and great effi- 
ciency. 


Fig. 2—Bent for Temporary Bridge 


A short time ago we had occasion to 
frame up a bridge in a big hurry so as 
to move a large corn crop across a ditch 
which was being dredged and which had 
The water 


caused considerable delay. 
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began rising rapidly and it was a case 
of “any port in a storm.” 

We framed a bent of round logs and 
slabs which fitted as neatly as any 
square timbers could have done. The 
bent was framed and put together com- 
plete ready to sink in the stream in about 
an hour. Of course this is an old, old 
railroad trick, but it is handy to know 
how it is done. We first nailed up a 
trough or, as one might say, a miter 


1] eee 
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i Fig. 1—Box for Framing 


box which was tacked to the log to be 
framed as indicated in Fig. 1 of the ac- 
companying sketches. On this box a 
mark was laid on which represented the 
approximate center of the logs. With 


the steel square we laid off first the bat- 
ter posts and cut with a cross-cut saw 
right through box and log. We then 
scribed with a square from the mark on 
the box to locate the center of the log 
and also to make “it out of wind.” We 
then transferred the box and cut the 
second batter post by the box as sawed. 


We next placed the box on the third 
log and scribed the plumb post and cut 
through it square for the plumb posts. 
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How Round Timbers 
Were Framed for 


vee 11. 7, 


We laid off a very heavy slab for a cap 
and arranged it to receive the posts 
which we spiked to the top of the piles 
with some old harrow teeth, taking care 
that the center lines on the piles mem- 
bered with the center line on the cap. 


We then spiked on a 1% x 8 in. plank 


Fig. 83— Cross Section Through Bridge and Ditch 


for a still, using the same care with re- 
gard to the center lines. Wethen spiked 
this plank to a very heavy slab for a 
mud sill. We then cross braced the bent 
with some smooth slabs and it was ready 
to set up in the channel of the stream. 

A side view of the bent for the tem- 
porary bridge is shown in Fig. 2, while 
in Fig. 3 is represented a cross section 
of the ditch in question with the bridge 
completed. 


Framing Details of Billy Sunday ‘Tabernacle 


Built in Chicago 


HE Tabernacle erected by Billy 
Sunday in Chicago for his revival 
campaign there a short time ago, 
is a good example of the type of 


construction favored by the evangelist 
as bringing out the acoustical properties 
which are necessary in his work. The 
acoustic properties are said to be ex- 


A View of the Interior 


The Finished Tabernacle 
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cellent, and are said to be due to three- 
things. In the first place, the building 
is a thin wood shell as resonant as the 
body of a violin; secondly, the turtle back 
or ocean shell roof sends all sound waves 
downward, thus acting as a sounding 
board and shell; thirdly, this is aug- 
mented by the augophone which hangs 
over the pulpit. 

The Tabernacle is said to be the largest 
erected by Billy Sunday. It is built en- 
tirely of Southern Yellow Pine lumber, 
of which 600,000 board ft. were used. 

The building covers an area of 2% 
acres, seats over 13,000 people, and cost 
$65,000. 


The drawings which we present show 
the details of construction used in this 
type of building. They are self-explana- 
tory and need no comment. 


Construction of a Sleeping Porch 


TTNHE sleeping porch may be attached to 
an old building as well as to a new 
one, and will appeal to a great 

many persons who desire to bring their 

otherwise comfortable homes up to date, 
says George M. Peterson in an exchange. 

A sleeping porch should never be less 

than 7 ft. deep by 12 ft. wide, and when 

built to these dimensions it may be built 
on brackets. Post and brackets should 


be made of 6-ft. 6-in. white pine or 
cypress, and all of the exterior woodwork 
also should be of one of these woods. The 
_brace, or diagonal leg, should be placed 
at an angle of 45 degrees to secure the 
greatest strength. When the brace is 
used without the posts to support the 
outer end of the porch the upper end 
of the brace should be at least two-thirds 
of the width of the room from the house, 


and should be placed at an angle of 45 
degrees. Posts, when used, should rest 
on concrete piers, at least a foot square, 
placed in the ground to a depth of at 
least 38 ft., to prevent the frost from 
heaving them out of line and thereby 
lifting the corner of the porch or allow- 
ing it to settle, as the case may be. When 
possible, the porch should be placed on 
the side of the house which is exposed. 


Ship Building for House Carpenters-—I] 


If You Want to Turn to Ship Building for a While, These Articles 
Will Help You Out. The Author Will Answer Any 


Questions Concerning Ship Carpentry 


a general way the methods em- 

ployed in the construction of the 

wooden ship. It is my purpose in 
this and succeeding articles to take up 
more in detail the various stages of the 
work. 

Wherever I use ship terms it would 
be well for you to try to memorize them 
and understand their meaning. I intend 
to end this series of articles with a list 
of ship terms and the names of various 
parts of a vessel. 


In this article I am going to take up 
your work in the mould loft. 

The loft is in charge of the loftsman, 
who is an expert in line and construc- 
tion work. With his assistants he “lays 
down” the lines of the vessel as desig- 
nated, changing them where they need 
‘fairine’ up.” He is sthesimanmton<o) to 
for information concerning your work, 
and don’t ever hesitate to go to him for 
help should you ever need it. 

There are usually several carpenters 
employed in the loft. They are known 
as mould loft carpenters. Their work is 


|. my previous article I described in 


By A. H. Brenzinger 


As it would require a very large build- 
ing to “lay down” the lines of the 
average vessel, full length, the arrange- 
ment as shown on the accompanying 
drawing, “Plan of Mould Loft Floor,” 
is usually followed, to economize on 
space. 


The “Body Plan” or shapes of the 
frames is what you will be most inter- 
ested in, although you will use the other 
lines in making moulds for the Stem, 
Stern and Rudder posts, and various 
other shapes, but I’ll take that up as we 
go along. 


The shapes on the “Body Plan” repre- 
sent the actual full sized shape at the 
center line of the frame. 


The vertical lines on the body plan 
represent longitudinal sections taken on 
these lines; these are called “Buttock 
Lines.” On the plan view they appear 
as lines parallel to the center line of the 
ship and on the Sheer Plan they show 


lines. In the plan they show as curved 
lines and in the sheer plan as horizontal 
lines parallel to the Load Water Line. 
The inclined lines on the body plan 
are called diagonals and represent sec- 


Section Through Stem 


tions taken in these positions. The bevels 
of the frames are usually taken along 
these lines. 


To get the bevel at any point along 
the frame the following method is usually 
employed. A bevel protractor is con- 
structed as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. 
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the most pleasant carpentry work in the 
yard. It is mostly indoors and there- 
fore a great attraction in the winter 
time. It is the mould loft carpenter who 
makes the moulds for the various parts 
of the ship that require them. 


Plan of Mould Loft Floor 


as curved lines, showing their intersec- 
tion with the outside surface of the 
ship. 

The horizontal lines on the body plan 
are called water lines and they indicate 
horizontal sections taken along these 


Out of light material construct a 
board about 30 in. x 30 in. Through the 
middle draw the line AB. On this line 
pivot the movable leg. Draw the line 
CD perpendicular to AB, making the 
distance EF equal to the frame spacing— 
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whatever that may be. Graduate the 
line CD to eighth inches to the right 
and left of the line AB and with the 
latter as zero. 


Then with the pivot point as a center 
draw an arc, and graduate this to de- 
grees, with zero on the center line AB. 
The instrument is then complete. 


To find the bevel at any point on the 
frame, measure on the body plan the 
distance between adjoining frames, 
along the diagonal line. Then place 
the movable leg of the bevel protractor, 
the same distance as measured, along 
the line CD and the correct bevels can 
be read on the graduated arc. Mark this 
in the correct position on mould of the 
frame. Bevels should be taken about 
every three feet along the frame. 


The lines of a wooden vessel are de- 
signed to the outside surface of the ves- 
sel, but on the floor they are “laid down” 
to the outside of the frames, or the in- 
side of planking. 

The “Outer Rabbet Line” is at the 
intersection of the outside surface of 
planking with the surface of stem, keel, 
deadwood, etc. The “Inner Rabbet Line” 
is the inner angle of the rabbet cut. The 


“Bearding Line” is at the intersection of 
the inner surface of planking with the 
surface of the stem, keel, deadwood, ete. 
It is essential that you understand these 
three lines. 


Lines from the loft floor are “lifted” 


or transferred to the moulds in a very 
simple way. 


B 


A Bevel Protractor Used to Get the Bevel 
at Any Point Along the Frame 


A light batten is fitted with arms, 
about 36 in. long, and fastened at right 
angles to the batten about every two 
feet. A nail is fitted at. the outside end 
of the arm. The outside of the batten 
_is laid along the line to be lifted and 
when it is in the right position the nail 
in the end of the arm is driven. This 
will hold the batten in its correct posi- 
tion, but will permit it to be raised 
slightly to allow a light piece of pine 
to be slipped under it. By drawing 
along the batten you will have the cor- 
rect line on the mould. 


The inside and outside of the frame 
is transferred in this way and when 
cut to these lines we have a mould. 


The bevels are then marked on it in 
their proper place and all other notations 
put on and the mould is complete. 
Moulds for other items, such as the 
stem, stern post, rudder post, “harpins,” 
etc., are lifted in the same way. A 
standard mould is also made for the 
searfs in the keel, keelsons, stringers, etc. 


Remember that accuracy is all essen- 
tial at every stage of this work. 


(To be continued) 


How Lockers Were Remodeled to Comply 
with Fire Regulations 


HE whirligig of time, the changes 

of systems, and the issuance of 

new rules and regulations by 

building, insurance and municipal 
authorities produce many original and 
unusual ideas in carpentry and building 
construction, one of which is the follow- 
ing: 

There has recently been promulgated 
an order, more or less mandatory, that 
in all office and factory buildings where 
overhead sprinkler systems are installed 
there shall not exist on any floor an in- 
closed box closet, or locker, containing 
clothing, cotton waste, paint, oil, gaso- 
line, kerosene or other combustible ma- 
terials which may not be reached by 
water for extinguishing purposes either 
from hose or sprinkler heads. This 
has necessitated much carpentry and 
other mechanics’ work. For example, all 
platforms of wood or iron have to be 
drilled full of holes 1 in. in diameter and 
spaced approximately not more than 6 
in. apart. The tops or covers of all 
clothes or other storage lockers or clos- 
ets must as soon as possible be made por- 
ous, or perforated, or covered with wire 
netting so as to fully allow the interior 
and contents to be easily and rapidly 
flooded in case of spontaneous combus- 
tion, contact or fusion of electric cur- 
rent wires or for any reason whatever. 

In this connection the master mechanic 
of one firm in New York City evolved the 
original design of locker seen in the at- 
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tached sketches, which has two important 
features. First, it made an excellent 
new style of locker and, second, it con- 
tinued the use of the old lockers by sim- 
ply remodeling their covers or tops. 


Its very simplicity is the best part of 
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Cross Section and Elevation, Showing 
How the Lockers Were Remodeled 


it. Principally it is just the usual box 
locker or closet, 18 in. wide across, 14 in. 
deep and 5 ft. 7 in. high to the peak of 
the little open roof. It has the hat shelf, 
with hat and coat hooks underneath, but 
the shelf is bored through by 12 1-in. 
holes to permit of needed water to drain 
through its surface door to the clothes or 
contents below. The little roof has %- 
in. board gables nailed to the sides of a 
2-in. ridge tree and is covered with 14-in. 
mesh wire poultry netting fastened in 
with *4-in. copper staples. The door, of 
the common battened form, is hung to 
the right, bored with six holes for air 
circulation, and secured with staple and 
padlock. None are painted, this surface 
being inflammable. The object of the 
little pitch roof is that no boxboard or 
other material may be placed on its top, 
and it is a stringent rule that all per- 
sonal property must be kept inside each 
locker. 

It might be said that this innovation 
is objectionable on account of the lia- 
bility of dust or other floating particles 
in the air accumulating and lodging in 
or on the contents of each. The object 
here insisted on is not sanitation, but 
safety, which in the larger factories and 
workshops, where many people of both 
sexes are daily employed, is absolutely 
essential. The lockers are easily dusted, 
swept, kept clean, and as a means of fire 
prevention or extinguishment the: whole 
idea is admirable. 


Some Echoes of the 
Noon Hour—XlI 


Efficiency Kinks That Give 
Some Worth - While 
That You Can Apply in 
Keeping Track of Tools 


By Edward H. Crussell 


66 ELL,” said Bliss, as he ar- 
ranged his seat and tested it 
for slivers with “a large and 
sinewy hand,” “in spite of all 

our aviation schools, old Father Time is 

still one of the best fliers we’ve got. A 

few days ago we were all hunting for the 

sunny spots, now there’s hardly shade 
enough to go round. To-day we're all 
growling about the heat and in a little 
while we'll be pulling our caps down 
round our ears, stamping our feet, and 

wishing it was summer again. We’re a 

dissatisfied bunch.” 


“Speaking about dissatisfied people,” 
began Farmer; “I heard a lot of dissatis- 
fied talk up on the second floor this morn- 


Ideas 


added, naively, “but he ac- 
cused me of having no more system 
than a farmer, and that got my goat.” 


The others suspected (what Farmer 
knew) that the latter part of this asser- 
tion was a fabrication of the Kid’s conse- 
quently it was greeted with a generous 
giggle of applause. 


“T used to think that there was a great 
deal of exaggeration in what I read and 
heard about the farmer’s lack of sys- 
tem and efficiency,” said Bliss, “but I’m 
beginning to believe that much of it_is 
true. A number of us clubbed together 
out in the suburbs, where I live, and un- 
dertook to plant some vacant lots with 
potatoes. We hired a farmer to do the 


“The Old Man Blew Me Up Because He Didn’t Like the Way I Was 
Piling the Flooring” 


ing. What was the trouble between you 
and the Old Man?” he inquired of the 
Kid. 

“Oh, nothing much,” was the reply; 
“he didn’t like the way I was piling the 
flooring. I wouldn’t have minded,” he 


plowing, and after watching him for a 
while I’m about ready to believe that he 
and his kind do use up twelve or fourteen 
hours of daylight and then go around 
another three or four hours with a lan- 
tern in order to do half a day’s work.” 


“What Have I Forgot Now?” 


“Well, my sympathies are with the 
plowman,” said Scotty; “I daresay he 
was poor, all right, but I’ll bet he earned 
every cent he got from you.” 


“There was no trouble about that at 
all,” said Bliss, “because we had a con- 
tract price on the job; what I was inter- 
ested in was his slipshod method of work. 
For example, I heard him tell his partner 
that when he got down to my end of the 
lot he was going to quit, so I waited to 
see him do it, and this is what I saw. 
He drove down to the end, turned his 
team around, set his plow in again and 
then proceeded to unhitch.” 


“Well,” inquired Shorty, seeing that 
Bliss was waiting for comments, “what’s 
wrong with that? That left him all 
ready to start the next day’s work, 
didn’t it?” 

“Maybe,” was the answer; “but what 
I thought wrong with it was this: if 
he had stopped his plow at the end of the 
furrow, he could have unhitched while his 
team was standing in the road and they 
would have been ready to start for home. 
As it was, he had to go scrambling over 
the plowed ground to unhitch and then 
had to drive them back over it again to 
get them out into the road. In the morn- 
ing he would have to do more floundering 
around on the plowed ground in order to 
get hitched up again. It looked like a 
foolish proceeding to me, but perhaps our 
friend here can enlighten us as to the 
reason for it?” 


“Your observations, Bliss,” replied 
Farmer, “convince me of two things: 
first, that your plowman was not a 
farmer, and, second, that at some time 
in your existence you have been one. I 
hold no brief for the farmer, and, feeling 
as I do, highly complimented with my 
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new nickname, I do not think it would 
be exactly proper for me to undertake 
their defense. At the same time, I real- 
ize that you follows, like a lot of oth- 
ers, are extremely ignorant in matters 
not directly connected with your own line 
of business, and I think it my duty to do 
what I can to set you right in this par- 
ticular case. 


“The farmers, as a class are both pro- 
gressive and efficient. Their machinery 
is more up to date, they use more of it, 
and do more work, with less man power, 
than any other class of people on earth. 
We might argue about this all summer 
without settling anything, so in order to 
explain what I mean, I’ll give you an 
illustration suitable to your understand- 
ing. 

“You remember that when we were 
working on that foundation form a 
couple of weeks ago the Boss here 
brought out a coil of wire for tieing the 
forms. You may also remember that 


when I made a reel for the coil of wire 
so that it could be used without being en- 
tangled and wasted, he thought the idea 
worthy of comment. 


Rule. 


—_ 


Pencil. 


Try square. 


ce bo 


Panel saw. 


Gr 


Rip saw (?). 


Fore plane. 


Well, the farmer - 


TOOLS FOR FITTING MORTISE LOCKS 


Rule. 

Pencil. 
Marking gage. 
Brace. 

Bits 34”, 54”. 
Chisels 4%”, 1”. 


Hammer. 


Automatic drill (?). 


Spiral screwdriver. 


Compasses (?). 


with cylinder keyhole, add expansive bit and small saw file. 


Fig. 2 


boss is alluding to some little cards I 
fixed up to assist my memory on certain 
classes of work. We handled a lot of 
jobbing work at my last place, and I 
often found when called upon to go out 
and hang a door or put on a lock or 
something of that kind, that when I got 
out to the job I had forgotten some im- 
portant part of my equipment, even 
though I had thought the matter over 
very carefully before leaving the shop. 
The same trouble would sometimes occur 


TOOLS FOR FITTING AND HANGING DOORS 


7. Butt gage. 

8. 114” chisel. 

9. Hammer. 
10. Automatic drill. 
11. Spiral screwdriver. 


Compasses (?). 


Fig. 1 


uses a great deal of that same kind of 
wire in his hay baling operations, but he 

‘ doesn’t have to bother about keeping it 
in shape; his wire is already cut to 
length and comes to him in bundles; all 
he has to do is take hold of the end and 
draw it out. Some day I expect a farmer 
will enter the building business and then 
we'll get our wire already cut to the 
proper length, the short lengths in boxes 
and the long lengths in bundles.” 


“There’s a good deal of common sense 
in what you’ve been saying,” remarked 
the foreman; “but you wouldn’t give all 
the credit to the farmer, would you?” 


“IT suppose you mean that the credit 
should be given to the manufacturers of 
baling wire and farming implements?” 
said the other. “All that I have to say 
to that is the firm that makes the hay 
baling ties is the same one that made the 
coil of wire we were using and they’d 
probably cut wire to length for concrete 
forms if there was a call for it.” 


“Well,” admitted the foreman, “you’ve 
made a remarkably good case for the 
farmer as far as you’ve gone, and I’d like, 
while you have the floor, to have you tell 
these fellows about those cards of yours 
that I was looking at yesterday.” 


After some demur and argument 
Farmer explained to the others: “The 


when gathering up my scattered tools at 
the close of a job. I would often leave 
one or more of them behind through not 
remembering I had brought it with me. 
To avoid all this trouble I fixed up a 
set of cards, each card carrying a list of 
the tools needed to do some one thing. I 
first wrote out the lists and after making 
sure they were correct, had a friend type- 
write them for me on the regular 3 x 5 
card that can be obtained at any station- 
er’s. Kid, if you’ll run over to my box 
and get a couple of them, I’ll not have 


to do so much explaining and the boys 
will get a better idea of the scheme.” 


The Kid soon returned with a small 
box of cards, of which Figs. 1, 2 and 
3 are samples. While they were being 
passed around Farmer explained: “Of 
course, aS you will see, not all of the 
ecards carry lists of tools, and not all of 
them are typewritten. Here’s one with 
a printed list of rafter lengths for dif- 
ferent pitches. I cut that out of a maga- 
zine; I don’t generally use it for getting 
the lengths of rafters, but if at any time 
I am in doubt I can refer to it and check 
my figures instantly. This one (Fig. 
3) shows a table of multipliers for 
polygons. I think you’ll see how it 
works; if, for example, you want to con- 
struct a seven-sided polygon in a circle 
of a given size, you multiply the diameter 
of the given circle by the figure in the 
table; the answer gives you the length of 
one side. Here’s another showing the 
proper method of fitting ‘Blank’s’ door- 
check and spring. This information 
comes packed with the article. I merely 
trimmed it down till it would fit the 
card. Now, whether I’m fitting a new -: 
check or an old one, I have all the data 
handy. The other side of the card lists 
the tools needed for applying the spring.” 


“Seems to me,” began Shorty, “that 
these lists need some correcting. For 
instance, I think there ought to be a nail 
set added to the list for fitting and hang- 
ing doors; there are more door jambs 
with nailed stops than there are with 
rabbeted ones.” 


“T don’t believe in unlucky numbers,” 
grinned Farmer; “and there are already 
twelve articles on the list.” 


“Then why not cut out one of the 


MULTIPLIERS FOR POLYGONS 


Factor 


Factor 


- 86603 
sOC11 
. 58779 - 
- 43388 
. 38268 
. 34202 
- 30902 


| 
| 


. 28173 
. 25882 
. 23932 
. 22252 
. 20791 
. 19509 
- 18375 


. 17365 
- 16460 
- 15643 
. 14904 
- 14232 
. 13617 
. 13053 


Multiply the factor corresponding to the given number of segments, or sides, by the diameter of the 


circle in inches. 
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others? What do you want with com- 
passes when fitting a door?” 


“Tt is not supposed that these lists will 
suit everybody,” explained Farmer; 
“there are few things that will stand uni- 
versal criticism. If you look closely you 
will see that some of the tools are fol- 
lowed by a (?) mark; this means that 
they may sometimes be omitted. As for 
the compasses, I have used them for 
scribing off the bottom of a door when it 
is to be fitted with a threshold. The 
cards were devised more especially for 
jobbing work, and there is a difference 
between going out of the shop to fit just 
one door and fitting doors straightaway, 
two or three days at a time. I prepared 
the cards for my own use and, until the 
boss suggested it, I had no thought of 
showing them to anyone else. I have 


found them extremely useful; and, I 
think,” he continued with a grin, “that 
when I get them complete I’ll have them 
set up and printed; there ought to be a 
good sale for them at about a dollar a 
set.” 


“I believe you’ve got a good idea there,” 
said Bliss. “Lookout some one doesn’t 
beat you to it—the printing of the cards, 
I mean.” 


“ ‘Let ’em all come,’ ” quoted the other; 
“T can’t stop them printing cards, .and 
wouldn’t if I could. They can’t print 
my ideas without my permission, and if 
their ideas are better or more salable 
than mine, let the best man win.” 


“Speaking about new ideas,” said Old 
George, “I’ve had one or two of my own 
at different times. How many of you 


can remember the days before we had 
coping saws? I don’t want to lay claim 
to being the inventor of the idea of using 
a fine saw for coping moldings, but I do 
claim that I was the first one to put the 
idea into print. Twenty years ago, which 
is long before you will find our present 
day coping saws mentioned in advertise- 
ments or tool catalogs, I wrote a letter 
to Carpeniry and Building advising the 
use of a small fret saw, or, as it is some- 
times called, bracket saw, for this pur- 
pose, and any of you that want to can 
look it up in the back files at the city 
library. Of course I had used the idea 
some time before I wrote about it.” 


The argument started by this state- 
ment was cut short by the sound of the 
whistle. 


(To be continued) 


How to Construct Double Hung Windows 
Important Points in Sash and Frame Construction That 


Make for the Best Results 


ITHOUT fear of contradiction, 
it can be stated that the 
os double hung window, properly 


constructed, is the most satis- 
factory type of window in existence, 
not only from the standpoint of weather 
exclusion but also from the standpoint 
of convenience in operation. And the 
double hung window is essentially an 
American invention, which fact is suffi- 
cient evidence in proof of the foregoing 
statement: A Yankee may not be the 
most artistic creature of the human 
tribe, but his productions are thoroughly 
practical. So, when our forefathers 
turned their ingenious efforts toward the 
production of a contrivance that would 
admit. fresh air and sunshine and, at the 
‘same time, be “handy” to operate, they 
produced the thoroughly practical double 
hung window. 


But this article is not an essay on the 
double hung window—although one 
might well be written on this subject. 
It is my purpose herein to describe and 
illustrate some of the seemingly insigni- 
ficant, but none the less vital, points 
that ought to be incorporated in the 
construction of all double hung window 
frames and sash. I have said that the 
points in question are seemingly insigni- 
ficant because of the fact that they are 
so persistently overlooked or deliberately 
disregarded. But listen: 

Does the spectacle of rain running 
down the inside of a window pane, or 
oozing in underneath the sill, make a joy- 
ful sight? 

Does the sifting dust that blows in 
through a loosely constructed window 
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enhance the appearance of the carpets 
and furniture? 


Is a draught down the back of one’s 
neck from “somewhere around the win- 
dow” an essential to health and comfort? 


Does the rattle of a wind-smitten win- 
dow pane, or the jangle of sash weights, 
sound like music? 


Does a tightly stuck sash merely offer 
an opportunity for muscular exercise? 

Is a sprung or sagging meeting-rail 
a thing of beauty? 

I have set down the above queries to 
make emphatic some of the evils result- 
ing from a badly constructed window, 
and to thereby give reason for my in- 
sistence upon the “seemingly insignifi- 
cant” points of construction that will 
eliminate those evils. General Sherman 
once said—but everyone knows what 
Sherman said. In fact a goodly number 
of people have said the same thing— 
about badly constructed windows. 


The accompanying sketches illustrate, 
in completeness and detail, the construc- 
tion of a typical double hung window for 
both-a frame wall of 2” x 4” studding 
and a 12” brick wall. The details and 
form of mouldings are, of course, sub- 
ject to variations to conform with par- 
ticular conditions and individual taste, 
but the principles involved should be 
strictly adhered to if the best results and 
ultimate economy are desired. 


The essential parts of the window 
frame are the exterior casings “A,” the 


pulley stiles “B,”’ the yoke “C,” and the 
sill Da 

In frame construction, the exterior 
casings should be set flush with the 
sheathing and be wide enough to not 
only cover the weight box but to lap 
well over onto the studding so as to 
afford a rigid nailing as well as to in- 
sure of a thoroughly weather tight job. 
In a masonry wall, these pieces should be 
set back, either 4” or 8,’ against a 
shoulder in the jamb, as clearly indicated 
in sketch No. 2. In no case should the 
exterior casings be thinner than 7%”, nor 
narrower than 54%"". And at the head, 
the casing can be dropped about an inch 
lower than the yoke so as to allow of a 
“drip” being formed on its lower edge 
as shown in sketch No. 1. However, if 
outside screens are to be used, the drip 
should be omitted. 


The pulley stiles and yoke should in- 
variably be tongued into the exterior 
casings. This precaution not only makes 
for a more rigid and workmanlike job 
but also makes the joint effectively water 
tight and lessens the liability of the stiles 
becoming warped which, in turn, lessens 
the liability of the sash becoming stuck. 
Also, because of the fact that the pulley 
stiles are greatly weakened by being 
plowed for the parting beads, good con- 
struction dictates that they should not 
be less than 1%” in thickness. This 
also affords a more substantial nailing 
for the inner and outer casings. In the 
tongue and groove joint between casings 
and pulley stiles, it is somewhat common 
to see the tongue worked on the face 
side of. the stile. This is a mistake. In 
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a tongue and groove joint, the projec- 
tion of the tongue is made slightly less 
than the depth of the groove. Hence, in 


ee horses DOUBLE. 


See 


the case under discussion, if the tongue 
were on the face side of the stile, the 
eS RE end of the stile, which also 


forms the outer sash stop, would tend to 
bend inward in nailing and thereby les- 
sen the width of the channel in which 


shoulde:, not the tongue, on the face side 
of the stile as is shown in the accom- 
panying sketches. 


MEETIN G RAILS 


the sash were to slide. The result would 
be a badly fitted or tightly stuck sash. 
An invariable rule, then, is to place the 
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Window sills, as commonly made, are 
not given enough slope. A pitch of 1” 
in 3” should be considered the minimum. 
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This not only gives a much better ap- 
pearance, but sheds water better and 
quicker and retards wind-blown rain 
from backing up the sill and entering the 


RMR (SS < 


trance of moisture. A stream of water 
from a hose can be turned against a 
joint of this type without fear of mois- 
ture penetrating to the inside of the 
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joint between sill and_ sash. The 
sketches illustrate a form of joint be- 
tween sash and sill that has been proven 
to be highly effective against the en- 


building. It also effectually breaks up 
capillary attraction. 

The sub-sill shown at “E”’ in sketch 
No. 1 is not a structural necessity, but, 
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lower edge. 


where used, adds greatly to the archi- 
tectural appearance of the window. It ~ 
is often made continuous, thus forming 
a belt, or sill course, around the house 


7 


at the height of the window sills. It 
should be tongued into the main sill as 


shown and have a drip worked on its 
The dotted lines in the 
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sketch indicate the extension of the main 
sill as ordinarily done when the sub-sill 
is omitted. 


To prevent the disagreeable noise of 
clashing sash weights, a %" wooden 
parting strip, or “pendulum,” should be 
placed between the weights. This strip 
must be hung at the top and left free at 
the bottom so as to be readily moved 
aside to allow access to the weights 
through a pocket in the stiles. The 
weight box itself should be at least 214” 
deep. For unusually large size windows, 
square weights should be used, as they 
are nearly 30 per cent heavier than round 
weights of the same diameter and length. 


The inside sash stop, shown at “F” in 
the sketches, should be beaded as indi- 
eated and secured to the frame with 
screws set in slotted metal sockets. 
This simple and inexpensive means of 
fastening should always be insisted upon, 
for it allows of the stop beads being 
moved slightly inward or outward so as 
to render the sash either freer or tighter 
as subsequent conditions require. If the 
stop beads are not adjustable, any slight 
swelling of the sash or surrounding 
woodwork will cause the sash to become 
stuck fast, or, on the other hand, dry 
weather shrinkage will cause it to be- 
come so loose as to beat a chattering 
tattoo upon the stops and parting beads 
every time the wind blows. 


Another preventative of rattling sash 
and, at the same time, a further assur- 
ance of weather tightness, is a straight 
bevel joint between the meeting rails, 
and also a bevel joint between the win- 
dow stool and the bottom rail. When 
the sash are locked tightly tugether at 
the meeting rails, these two bevels set 
up a wedging action in the upper and 
lower halves of the sash and thereby 
bring them into tight contact with each 
other and with the stool, window head 
and parting beads. It is common prac- 
tice to make a lap joint at the meeting 
rails as indicated by the dotted lines in 


SUES ago. 


COUNTERSUNK SCREWS 
1RON STIFFENING BARS: 


DETAIL 9 MEETING | AILS 


sketch No. 3. There is no logical reason 
for so doing. A straight bevel is much 
simpler and much better. 


Ordinarily, the meeting rails of a 
double hung window occur midway be- 
tween the head and sill—just about on 
the line of sight. This condition is un- 
fortunate, both from the standpoint of 
the spectator and from the standpoint of 
the meeting rails. But the meeting rails 
suffer the most, for the reason that they 
are made very narrow and therefore 
structurally weak, so as not to mate- 
rially obstruct. the vision. The result is 


that the meeting rails, lacking the proper 


degree of stiffness, are often pulled away 
from the glass upon the opening of the 
window. I am aware of the fact that 
the lower sash should be lifted by means 
of the bottom rail, and that there are 
various countersunk devices that allow 
of a fingerhold therein. I am also aware 
of the fact that people continue to open 
windows by means of the meeting rails. 
Theoretically, they don’t. But practical- 
ly they certainly do. And my concern 
here is with practice, not theory. For 
this reason I set it down as an invariable 
rule that all double hung sash exceed- 
ing 30” in width should have the meet- 
ing rails reinforced with a wrought iron 
bar let into their beveled faces and 
securely screwed to same as illustrated 


at large scale in sketch No. 3. Project- 
ing lugs should also be left on the ends 
of the stiles, as shown in sketches No. 1 
and No. 2, so as to afford a firm anchor- 
age for the end tenons of the narrow 
meeting rails. The only alternative is to 
raise the meeting rails above the line of 
vision—say from four to eight inches 
above the middle of the window—and 
make them of the proper thickness. This, 
of course, does not allow of the lower 
sash being opened to its full extent, but 
it would seem that this point could be 
sacrificed in view of the better construc- 
tion and the better architectural effect 
obtained by placing the meeting rails 
decidedly above the center of the open- 
ing. 


Prices in 1916 and 1918 
Compared 


What a House Built This Year Would 
Have Cost Two Years Ago 
By John Upton 


RECENTLY noticed an item in our 
Watertown daily relative to the high 
cost of living and building. A man 
‘had just completed the building of 
a six-room house. In his opinion the 
present high cost of building is the prin- 
cipal reason why people are not erect- 
ing houses for renting purposes, to aid in 
solving the housing problems of our 
cities. 
The house which he built is of the 


. bungalow style with a porch across the 


front and a small one at the rear with 
an outside entrance to the cellar. He 
gives the following data as regards the 
cost, which I have compared with 1916 
prices: 


Housrt, 24 x 26. CELLAR WALL OF 
CEMENT BLOCKS 


1918 1916 
$300 Cost of excavation and cellar 
WH) 5 ca6 SAE $250 
75 Concrete bottom of cellar... 60 
100 One coat patent plaster 
throughout the house..... 85 
20 Lathing, labor only.........- 15 
75 Hardware, nails, hinges, 
NOGIISMECTCH 00 cies ocee css seo oe 40 
300 Plumbing, fixtures, kitchen 


sink, range boiler, laundry, 


MCE MEDAG . cose sees oe acne 200 
1,000 Lumber, windows, inside fin- 
ish Georgia Pine; clap- 
boards, No. 1 Pine; all 
lumber and lath.......... 850 
40 Material and labor on chim- 
ney—cellar to top........ 30 
50 Slag roofing, three-ply...... 35 


60 Paint for two coats; labor.. 35 
35 Varnish and labor; two coats 


DGG) 9 ries 25 
600 Labor—carpenter and help- 
CLS 2 5 oan a eaeooe 500 


I obtained a bill of material from the 
owner and builder. In figuring up the 
quantities I find the total cost at 1916 
prices would have been about $2,125. 


I have taken prices given by a lumber 
company on this house in 1916 and on the 
same in 1918. The prices on the largest 
items, the material, practically agree 
with those which I give. For further 
data I have taken the prices given by a 
mail order house in 1916 and again in 
1918 on a number of houses, and find the 
advance average some 26 per cent. 
Labor, masonry work and material will 
have about the same rate of increase, 
therefore I believe we can call this about 
the actual rate of increase in the cost in 
the last two years. 


The cost of this house to-day is $2,660 
without any decoration. It would cost 
$15 to have the plaster tinted throughout 
the house. It would cost $30 to have the 
house papered. 


These figures do not include land. If 
rented at the average of $25 per month 
it would produce an income of $300 a 
year, from which the taxes must be paid 
and the repairs must be made, a good 
investment. 

As to whether the farmer should build 
now, the following will tend to show that 
he should. In 1914-15 a big two-horse 
load of wheat would buy 3040 ft. of sid- 
ing. Now the same load will buy 4400 
ft. of siding. Wheat is not the only farm 
product which has advanced in price, for 
all have followed suit—corn, oats, pork, 
milk—any of them will buy more lumber 
than before. 
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IBERTY Apartment Cottage—A 

new type of dwelling, having six 

rooms in one, that eliminates all 

waste in planning, reduces house- 
work, makes for efficiency in housekeep- 
ing, cuts the coal bill in two, provides 
healthier living quarters and defeats the 
high cost of building of to-day. 


The war has been the cause of many 
changes taking place, both in our home 
life and surroundings. Economy and 
conservation is being practiced to-day in 
every patriotic home as never before. A 
tendency towards simple living is be- 
ginning to be felt throughout the country, 
due in a large measure to the war emer- 
gency and its effect will soon be noted 
in homes and dwellings as well as in our 
population. 


We are spoken of as a nation of ex- 
travagance; prosperity and abundance 
having favored us. This extravagance 
has been marked even in the planning of 
our small houses with their large halls, 
staircases, monumental entrances, large 
kitchens that lack the conveniences of a 
good working arrangement, as well as the 
number of rooms (many of which are 
being used only as a place to receive an 
occasional visitor) and the bedrooms 
which serve only as a place to spend in 
oblivious slumber; dining-rooms that are 
in use about one hour and a half each day, 
and in many small families stand idle 
all day as meals are served in the kitchen. 
This extravagance is further enhanced 
by porches that are used only about three 
months and darken the rooms of the 
house twelve months of the year; unsan- 
itary, dark and poorly ventilated base- 
ments that are unfit as a place for doing 
the laundry work, or for any other use, 
except for heating apparatus and fuel 
storage;~ spacious front entrances that 
are used by an occasional visitor or 
pedlar when often the members of the 
family constantly use the kitchen en- 
trance; stair halls that create drafts 
through the house, keeping the tenant 
worried about the large coal bills to heat 
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Floor Plan 


This Article Describes a 
New Type of Dwelling 
Which Is Meeting the 
Demand for Household 
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By Robert L. Stevenson, Architect 


same; vestibules that darken the entrance 
hall, causing waste in lighting; waste 
attic rooms; bedrooms having no cross 
ventilation or air space between roof, 
making them sleepless in summer as well 
as heatless in winter; large unsanitary 
base-boards, door and window casings 
that act largely as dirt catchers and a 
waste of lumber. These are a few of the 
many extravagances, defects and wastes 
caused thereby, found in the average 
small house of to-day. 


Many of these houses have not only 
been planned wastefully and badly, but 
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are actually an inconvenience to good 
housekeeping and comforts of living. 


With the heavy increase in cost of 
labor and building material, every square 
foot of floor area must be utilized if the 
cost is to be kept down. This economy 
in floor area and material must go on 
even after the war, as our forests espe- 
cially will be almost depleted from the 
heavy demands made upon them for war- 
fare material. It is also the consensus 
of opinion among the builders and ma- 
terial men that high prices in building 
are here to stay, unless the dollar is re- 
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Plan A Shows How a Floor Plan May Be Worked Out So That the 
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proper fulfilling of the separate functions 
of living and bedroom, for the nature of 
these two rooms is such that when one 
of them is occupied the other is empty. 
The economy of combining the rooms is 
obvious. 


Disappearing beds have been used with 
great success in apartment houses 
throughout the country. They are most 
practical and can be operated by a child. 
With the beds placed in the closets and 
the folding doors drawn back, a most 
pleasant and roomy living apartment is 
obtained. A feeling of both “Liberty 
and Democracy” is here to be sensed in 
place of the small stuffy rooms we have 
lived in, making for a healthier living 
condition. Ventilation, light and sun- 
shine abound here on all four sides, and 
the entire room faces the front of the 
house. Much more wall space is also 
derived for furniture by this scheme than 
could be obtained from the ordinary large 
room. 

A dressing alcove is provided at the 
ends with space for dressers, placed for 
an abundance of light, and seats having 


drawers underneath. A beam spans the © 


opening, which can be decorated effect- 
ively with drapery should there be ob- 
jection to showing a dresser in a living- 
room. 

Ample closet space has been provided. 
Space in closets behind the bed is also 
serviceable. A window in the closet ven- 
tilates the bedding when shut in, giving 
it more airing than with the common ar- 
rangement where bed is on exhibition in 
the day. 


The west end of living apartment may 
be closed off as a den at day time or when 
not used as a bedroom. Space is provided 
for piano, victrola, couch and chairs 
which in no way affect the sleeping- 
room arrangements. 


Folding doors between the rooms may 
be effectively treated with opaque glass 
and drapery, or leaded glass in top panel. 

The center of living apartment is used 
as a lounging-room and contains space 
for hat rack and seat at entrance, also 
space for arm chairs, a table, desk and 
stand for magazines and newspapers. 


Separated from the lounging-room by 
a beam the height of the folding doors, 
we have the library alcove with fireplace, 
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Plan C Shows Another 


bookcases four feet high, and windows 
above giving ample light to center of 
living apartment. 


A sewing-room has been provided con- 
taining closets for family wardrobe and 
linen. This room may also be used as a 
smoking-room or child’s room. 


Bathroom is entered from a passage 
convenient for all bedrooms, is planned 
for a built-in tub, fitted with shower 
bath. A cabinet is provided for medicine 
and towels, having also a soiled clothes 
drop into laundry below. 


In the small house where one does one’s 
own work, added steps, inconveniences in 
getting at cooking utensils and material, 
and waste of space should be avoided. A 
small kitchen properly arranged with 
cupboards on the walls and a short run 
between, is not only an economy in build- 
ing, but a most desirable arrangement 
for the housekeeper. Proper working ar- 
rangement of the kitchen converts the 
drudgery of daily routine into a pleasure. 


We may realize the wastefulness of 
the ordinary kitchen arrangement when 
we consider the number of travelers 
served with meals from a kitchen dining 
car. 


The kitchen is also reached from the 
alcove as well as the dining-room, per- 
mitting entrance to kitchen when dining- 
room is used as a bedroom without dis- 
turbing its occupants. When the den or 
dining-room is used as a bedroom for a 
sick person, lounging-room becomes a 
dining-room. 

Closets for stores, brooms, etc., are in- 
cluded in the layout together with cup- 
boards, sinks, space for range, table with 


Arrangement 


shelves over same, and space for ice box 
in entry. A dutch door which allows the 
upper to open while the lower half re- 
mains closed provides a cross draft for 
kitchen. 


The one chimney is placed so that it 
furnishes flues for the kitchen range in 
addition to the fireplace and heater in 
the basement. 


Small sanitary base-boards and casing’s 
are used throughout, avoiding dust hold- 
ers as well as saving on the material. 


The house is heated with a “Pipeless” 
furnace, which responds instantly and is 
considered the most efficient and econom- 
ical of heating installations for small 
buildings of open plan like this. Burns 
any fuel and delivers all its heat. Hu- 
midifies the air by evaporating an ample 
quantity of water. The heat comes up 
through the center of a large register, 
the cold air returns through the ends of 
same register. It operates without the 
dust of the ordinary furnace and has ar- 
rangement for warming a separate room. 
With fireplace flue at other end of room, 
a most perfect heating and ventilating 
system is obtained. 


A saving of a large quantity of coal 
can be effected annually by this type of 
plan together with this heating system. 


While the amount of fuel required de- 
pends considerably upon the skill of the 
fireman, this type of dwelling can be 
comfortably heated for eastern climate on 
4 to 5 tons of hard coal or its equivalent 
of other fuel, as against 6 to 9 tons re- 
quired for the average small dwelling of 
the old type plan. 


It also saves the floor area taken up by 
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stored to its former buying power as 
before the war. 

Under these conditions and with a 
desire to conserve and avoid all waste 
in building as well as in food, we are 
to-day confronted with the serious prob- 
lem of providing small houses for the 
wage-earner and family of moderate in- 
comes. Quoting the words of our late 
President Cleveland: “It is a condition 
we confront, not a theory.” 


The requirements of the “small house 
family” are somewhat different from 
those of larger establishments. The in- 
troduction of elements which are most 
convenient in the larger house into the 
former problem, often leads to waste and 
actual inconvenience. 


The key-note of the small house should 
be simplicity and this should extend to 
both plan and facade. Many small sep- 
arate rooms is an arrangement no longer 
necessary. The old trouble of heating 
and housekeeping, which made it easier 
to keep one room in order for the occa- 
sional guest, has long been relegated to 
the past. We are recognized as a very 
democratic people and live too close to 
each other in these days to make us wish 
to have a special spot for visitors. 


“Democracy,” the very thing for which 
we are fighting, should be our by-word in 
planning our homes. This atmosphere 
can be obtained for the small house and 
still maintain privacy when needed. 


With this new type of plan here shown, 
one may enjoy more comfort and 
healthier living quarters than with the 
old type of house plan and with the im- 
mense economy derived from this plan 
many can now realize their hopes to own 
their home. 
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Front Elevation of the Cottage 


The floor plan of dwelling (plan B here 
shown) contains eight livable rooms in 
an area of 24’ x 37’ including two bed- 
rooms, dining-room, den, lounging room, 
library, sun room, sewing-room, bath- 
room and kitchen, requiring the work and 
attention of less than half that number, 
thereby making a few “workless days” 
every week for the over-worked house- 
keeper. 

Many steps are also saved in going up 
and down stairs, answering bells and 
calls, as in the two-story abode. It 
solves the servant problem by the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary work as required 
in the average household of means where 
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Plan B Is a Possible Variation of Floor Plan 


help is employed to keep rooms in order 
and dusted. 


Furniture investment is greatly re- 
duced as well as saving in freight and 
cartage when moving. 


On entering the house here shown, the 
steps have been placed to the side of the 
sun room or porch, in place of the con- 
ventional center entrance. It can be 
seen at a glance to give a more service- 
able porch and to avoid disturbing the 
occupants by the one entering the house. 
By enclosing this porch with folding 
glazed sash, it becomes useful in the 
winter months as a vestibule as well as a 
sun and sleeping porch in summer. 


The entrance doors and side lights to 
lounging-room are glazed full length to 
the floor, giving ample light to the center. 


We now enter the six-in-one-room liv- 
ing apartment: With the use of a folding 
door arrangement and disappearing beds, 
a most feasible scheme is obtained that 
permits the use of the bedrooms at the 
ends of house for a dining-room and den, 
and causes no shifting of furniture or in- 
convenience in their daily use. This is a 
most practical arrangement, for where 
space must be conserved it seems an ex- 
travagance to have a room so little used 
as a dining-room. This arrangement 
permits closing off one or two of the end 
rooms from the lounging-room in cold 
weather. Another feature is the closing 
off of the library alcove use of these 
same doors, when one wishes seclusion 
and warmth from the fire hearth. By use 
of these doors a partition for vestibule 
at the entrance or a screen for seat or 
coat rack may be formed. 


For social affairs, the whole living 
apartment can serve for dancing or card 
room arranged with tables which can 
afterwards be removed, making a fine 
big room for entertainment and dance. 
Thus one can entertain here on a larger 
scale than in a much bigger house, for 
no matter how small the family, there 
are times when, for social purposes, it is 
necessary to have a large room. Nor 
does this scheme interfere with the 
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radiators for steam and hot water heat- 
ing. While heat is very necessary in 
cold season, radiators are neither useful 
nor ornamental in summer and act as dirt 
eatchers. The small house should not 
act as a storehouse for articles out of 


The flexibility of this plan readily per- 
mits the addition of one or more bed- 
rooms without disturbing the living 
apartment at front. 


The first requisite for a pleasing de- 
sign is good proportions and lines. 


Side Elevation of.the Cottage 


season or not in use, which take up valu- 
able space. 


The ordinary house plan of to-day, with 
its many separate rooms, will not permit 
the use of “Pipeless” heater. 


It is said home is not complete without 
a baby. If this is true, no home is com- 
plete without a proper place for the stor- 
ing of the baby carriage. The height of 
sun porch floor above grade lends itself 
to the storing of this vehicle. 


house need not be elaborately decorated 
and cut up with many bays, dormers and 
motives to make it a house of character. 
Simplicity must prevail in the exterior 
design of the small house as well as in 
the plan. The square box shape of house 
is a good form to avoid. The success of 
the exterior design depends largely upon 
the form of the plan and its mass. 
Breadth of effect is by no means impos- 
sible in a small house, but the attempt 


to crowd into it all the features of a 
large mansion invariably ends in disaster, 
both to convenience and artistic effect. A 
few flower boxes and well-placed trellis 
will do much towards “dressing up” the 
exterior and at a small expense. 


The design shown here can be executed 
in brick,: stucco, or wood covering and 
retain the same character and pleasing 
lines. 


The cottage and bungalow type has an 
objection to many for the reason of the 
first floor level being close to the ground, 
affording no protection for the sleeping 
rooms on the ground floor, and being too 
close to ground moisture and dampness. 
These buildings have been so placed often 
for effect, giving the house character and 
appearance of growing out of the ground, 
but at the expense of serving as prac- 
tical homes in many cases. 


This is overcome by elevating the floor 
level five to six feet above grade, which 
also prevents the rooms from acting as 
a show-case to passers-by in the street, 
as is frequently the case in the average 
house. This takes the cellar well up out 
of the ground and dampness, making it 
an ideal place for laundry, storage, etc., 
as well as a livable spot in hot weather. 
Cellar should have ceiling rough-plas- 
tered to prevent the dirt and cold coming 
up through the living-room floors and 
eliminating fire hazards. 

Four similar floor plans are evolved 
from scheme “B” here shown, having 2, 
3 and 4 sleeping rooms. Can be built 
complete for $2,500 to $3,600. Price will 
vary with the finish and quality of ma- 
terial used and location where built. 


Building a Durable and Economical Balustrade 


Especially Strong Construction Is Often Essential —This Article 
Points Out How It May Be Gained 


HE balustrade described in the fol- 
lowing article affords protection 
along nearly 200 ft. of balcony in 
an auditorium-gymnasium  con- 
structed by me recently. The expense of 
construction was relatively so moderate 
that my architectural friends marvel 
when I point out the cost to them. Not- 
withstanding this fact the balustrade is 
handsome and durable. It has success- 
fully withstood the surging of excited 
crowds of basket ball enthusiasts—a con- 
vinecing evidence of its durability. In 
describing its details of structure I feel 
sure that I am recommending a pattern 
that will universally give satisfaction. 


The relatively slight cost of the balus- 
trade under description is traceable to 
the use of the less expensive materials 
and to simplicity of structure. Owing to 
the fact that only straight work was in- 
volved, one carpenter required scarcely 
two weeks to build the entire 200 ft. 
above referred to—something that would 


By FE. V. Laughlin 


not have been possible had the pattern 
been at all complicated. 


The posts that sustain the balustrade 
are 7 ft. apart. At the lower end they 
are bolted into the 2-in. x 8-in. lintel 
joists that carry the balcony floor, while 
at the top they fasten into the trusses 
that sustain the roof. These posts are 
4-in. x 4-in. timbers, encased in %-in. 
yellow pine finish. The latter was 
mitered around the central timbers, thus 
increasing the effect of solidity and 
heaviness. In the accompanying sketch 
the details of assembling are given. In 
order to make the whole arrangement 
clearer I have represented also the union 
of the posts with the lintel timbers be- 
neath. 

By consulting this sketch it will be 
noticed that the rails are toenailed into 
the central timbers of the posts. This 


was accomplished before the yellow pine 
finish was put on. The effect is prac- 
tically the same as if the nails had been 
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mortised into the posts. For banisters 
the standard 2-in. x 2-in. material was 
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used. In addition to being nailed into 
the rails it was held in place by quarter 
round and fillet. The latter two add 
greatly to the appearance of the whole 
structure. 

I debated for some time whether to 
extend the banisters clear to the floor or 
to employ a bottom rail. I am not sorry 
that I finally decided upon the latter, for 


it adds greatly to the convenience of 
sweeping and scrubbing. 

An important feature of this balus- 
trade yet remains to be pointed out. I 
refer to the truss strength that it fur- 
nishes. Knowing that the balcony would 
have to carry unusually large crowds I 
was anxious to furnish every possible 
safety. In studying the balustrade I 


saw that it might be made to furnish 
much carrying power. I directed my 
carpenter to crown the rails slightly at 
their middle portions. Being held firmly 
in this position by the banisters, the 
balustrade becomes a powerful ladder 
truss. It would be difficult for the posts 
to settle, gripped as they are on opposite 
sides by the banister tied rails. 


A Concrete Silo for Twenty Head 


of Cattle 


It Is a Money Maker for the F armer— This Article 
Gives the Details of Construction and Material Bill 


ILOS have been constructed of dif- 

erent shapes and varying forms, but 

the round silo has proven the most 

practical, with the ensilage settling 
more firmly throughout, and no angles 
or corners to allow for air holes, or sur- 
faces for the ensilage to cling. 


The dimensions of silos are determined 
by the size of the herd to be cared for; 
the accompanying plans and details call 
for a structure to accommodate 20 head 
of cattle. The dimensions as to height 
and width can be varied to take care of 
a greater or smaller head of cattle. How- 
ever, care should be taken in increasing 
the dimensions of the silo, for safety, 
and should a much larger structure be 
contemplated than the accompanying 
plans call for, the local civil engineer or 
material concerns should be consulted to 
determine the correct thickness of walls 
and reinforcing required, which will vary 
as the dimensions are increased. 

Silos can be constructed of solid rein- 
forced concrete, hollow tile blocks, hollow 
concrete blocks, reinforced with hoops 
running around continuously at joints. 


Frame silos are constructed, but can- 
not be considered as among the best 
methods, and have the added disadvan- 
tage of not being fireproof. 


Foundations 


For a concrete silo, excavate down be- 
low frost line to a width sufficient to take 
in the footing course which extends 6” 
on both sides of main walls, which are 
6” thick. 


Concrete floor to be 4” thick and be 
continuous with top of footing course. 


Provide drain in floor to carry away 
any excessive moisture. 


Circular forms to be constructed of 
metal sheeting, built up on frame form, 
which is adjusted and carried up as the 
concrete is poured and the silo is being 
erected. Care must be taken to space 
the reinforcing rods as shown to take 
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care of the pressure from within, when 
silo is filled. 

Rods to run in both directions, and to 
be continuous, to form bands around the 
silo walls, set 2” from the outside surface 


This Concrete Silo Helps Bring Efficiency 
to the Farm 


and to form continuous uprights from top 
to bottom, spaced as shown. 

Openings are provided for emptying 
the silo, when need be, and wooden 
covers, fitting snugly on inside wall, keep 
the ensilage intact until needed. 

The roof of the silo can be constructed 
by various methods—concrete, frame, or 
sheet metals, as would be found most 


convenient by the builder; if of frame, 
can be covered with shingles. 


Should it be constructed of concrete, 
a roof of 4” thickness would be ample, 
reinforced with rods, as shown on the 
roof plan. Forms must be provided for 
this type of roof, and concrete must be 
poured in a thick consistency so it will 
lay up evenly. ; 

A small dormer is provided in roof 
with window about 2’ square, for filling 
the silo. 

A roof of frame construction is easily 
erected by bolting plates to the top of 
walls and carrying studs up to the apex, 
sheathing with sheathing boards and 
covering with tin or corrugated sheet 
metal or shingles. 

Concrete is composed of one part of 
Portland cement, two parts of clean, 
sharp sand and four parts of broken 


stone. Walls above footings are 6” 
thick. Footings project out on either 
side. 


A chute should be provided where silo 
joins the barn, and to carry up to allow 
head room over the highest opening in 
silo. Chute can be constructed of con- 
crete or frame, with a window at top for 
light and ventilation. A ladder is con- 
structed and firmly fastened to silo, in 
the chute, to allow of access into the silo. 


Estimate of Materials Required 


Concrete (foundations, floor, walls, 
BUC.) sc aisleve nye acces okete Semene tame 45 cu. yds. 
Roof (of.concrete).2-«,.. -..-.0 3 cu. yds. 
Horizontal reinforcing rods. .1400 lin. ft. 
Vertical reinforcing rods..... 600 lin. ft. 
Frame doors (2” stuff)...... 100 lin. ft. 
Bolts (ito. cee eine eee ears 60 bolts 
Wood forms (1” stuff, dressed one 
Side) si. Szjes cw ecco Se eee eae 2M. ft 


Should a frame roof be preferred, the 
following materials are necessary: 

2 SPA STUUS yc cote sites 300 lin. ft. 
Sheathing) boards 22... see 250 lin. ft. 
Shingles “3%... tae «ae ee 4 bundles 
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Practical Ideas Which Will Help You Do A Quicker and Better Job (VF. in | 


ee 
Fig. 18—A Frequent Method of Laying 


Hollow Tile. This Method Is Incorrect 
Because the Tile Laid on Its Side De- 
velops Only Part of Its Strength, and 

the Wall Is Thus Weakened. The Cor- 
: rect Method Is Shown in Fig. 19 


terest could be said about an ordi- 

nary wall of hollow tile; still, to the 

man who makes his living in the 
building trade, there is much to learn 
that will help him to keep his operations 
out of the loss column of the ledger. 


One of the first considerations in de- 
signing or laying out a wall of hollow 
tile is to carefully space the window, 
door and other openings or breaks so 
that a certain number of tile with the 
necessary joints will just fill the space. 
This spacing of openings is not so neces- 
sary in any other type of construction; 
stone, concrete, brick or wood can easily 
be worked to fit any space. Hollow tile 
walls ean be fitted out likewise, but it 
will affect a great saving in the cost of 
construction if all openings are so spaced 
as to avoid cutting. 


Then, do not dump hollow tile from a 
wagon or truck, as bricks are dumped. 
Have them taken off and stacked each 
size by itself. This will save time in 
handling when ready to lay them in the 
walls, which will loom large in money 
saved at the end of the season. The 
saving in breakage, too, will more than 
pay for the cost of handling. The walls 
will present a better appearance when 
the tile are laid up than they would if 
corners and edges were chipped, and the 
improved appearance will. add to the 
builder’s reputation. 

Chipped and broken tile are expensive 
to the builder in another way. The more 
cavities to be filled in a wall, the more 
mortar and plaster it will require, and 
the more time for the laborer and mason 
carrying and applying the mortar. Care 
in handling all building materials pays 
but more particularly in the case of hol- 
low tile. 


| would seem that but little of in- 


For the sake of appearance, and conse- 
quently reputation, do not patch out hol- 


How to Build and Fireproof 
with Hollow Tile—IIl 


The Treatment of Outside Walls Is Explained 
So That Economy May Be Effected 


and Time Saved. 


low tile with brick. Hollow tile are made 
in the proper shapes and sizes, and it is 
only necessary to select the stock best 
suited to your needs when ordering. 
Neither is it necessary to break up a 
lot of hollow tile when small pieces are 
required. A certain percentage of frac- 


i is wifi 


Pt 
rere STrips 
Fig. 19—Building a Water Table on 
Hollow Tile. Two Furring Strips Are 
Fastened to the Wall, Acting as a Form. 


The Space Between Them Is Then Filled 
In With Mortar and the Strips Removed 


tion tile are shipped with each order, and 
if properly stacked on the premises can 
be delivered by the helper or tender as 
wanted. This will affect a considerable 
saving both in time and material. 


For architectural embellishment it is 
sometimes desirable to put a water table 
on the side of a wall built from the foot- 
ings up of hollow tile. This is some- 
times done as shown in Fig. 18, which is 
an incorrect method, and a little study 
of the work will show why it is incorrect. 
As stated in a previous installment, hol- 
low tile when laid on side develops only 
from one-third to one-half the strength 
of the same blocks when set on ends. 
The strength of a hollow tile wall is, of 
course, no greater than that of the weak- 
est course in the walls; so, if a bearing 
wall be laid with blocks on end, except 


By J. J. Cosgrove 


one course which is laid on side, that one 
course will determine the bearing 
strength of the walls. 


But when hollow tile are laid on side, 
the shells and webs are all in compres- 
sion, as they come one above another. In 
the case of this incorrect method of water 
table construction, as can be seen by re- 
ferring to the illustration, there is no 
web in the partition blocks used to form 
the water table, which will serve as a 
bearing for the outer shell of the tile. 
For this reason a wall with such a course 
would be weaker than a similar wall hav- 
ing one row of tile laid on side. 


Notwithstanding that this is not con- 
sidered good construction for ordinary 
building practice, this method may be 
used for one story buildings, particularly 
temporary buildings, where there is no 
load to bear other than the dead weight 
of walls, roof and snow or wind pressure 
on the roof. It is not recommended, how- 
ever, and it is better not to adopt it in 
any practice. 


The correct and approved method of 
running water table on hollow tile walls 
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Fig. 20—Hollow Tile Bed Plates for 

Floor Joists Are Shipped in This Form. 

They Are Later Broken Apart and Used 
as Shown in Fig. 21 


is shown in Fig. 19. This is simple, in- 
expensive and quickly run. All that is 
necessary is to nail two furring strips 
the proper distance apart, wedging them 
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from the wall to form a perfectly straight 
line, then fill in the space between the 
furring strips with neat cement, mortar, 
or concrete. If preferred, when a more 
ornamental course is to be run, it can be 
applied as all solid plaster mouldings in 
the interior are run by using one furring 
strip for a straight edge, and a zine tem- 
plate for a runner. 

The mason cannot proceed far in the 
building of a hollow tile wall before pro- 
vision must be made for the floor beams. 
This has been provided for in the manu- 
facture of hollow tile, and he will find 
special blocks which greatly simplify 
this work, while at the same time pre- 
serving the bond. 


In Fig. 20 can be seen a nest of one 
inch tile. They are not to be used this 
way, but are made up in this form simply 
for convenience in manufacturing and 
shipping. These nests are to be broken 
apart and the single slabs used for bear- 
ings under joists, sills, and for working 
up to story heights. All that is neces- 
sary to separate the nests up into single 
slabs is to tap on the corners of the nests. 


The manner in which a hollow tile wall 


(i 


Fig. 21—In Preparing a Hollow Tile 

Wall for Floor Joists, Bed Plates or 1-in. 

Slabs Are Laid Along the Top of the 

Wall to Form a Bearing Surface. These 

Tiles Are Also Used to Build Wall Up to 
the Proper Floor Heights 


is prepared for a tier of beams is shown 
in Fig. 21. When the wall has been car- 
ried to the proper height, a layer of one 
inch slabs is laid along the wall to form 
a rest for the ends of the joists. Should 
the wall lack an inch of the required 
height, another course of slabs may be 
laid on top of the first one to elevate the 
joists that much. These slabs prevent at 
the same time the overturning tendency 


that would be present if the ends of the’ 


floor joists simply rested on the inside 
shell of the blocks. Stopping or closing 
the air cells at each floor, too, checks the 
tendency for air currents or drafs, there- 
by improving the insulating value of the 
wall against loss of heat. 


It will have occurred to the builder 
by this time that at those levels where 
there are tiers of joists, the timbers 
would interfere with the laying of the 
hollow tile blocks, and his ingenuity will 
be taxed to find a way out of the problem. 
The problem is not so hard to solve, how- 
ever, as it would seem, but before ex- 
plaining how to fill in this course, a word 
of caution will not be amiss. 


Do not, then, cut holes in the tile blocks 
in which to frame the joists. Remember 
that the strength of the walls will depend 
on the bearing of web and shell, and 
every hole in a tile block weakens the 
construction. 


The correct way in which to lay the 
course of tile at the joist levels is shown 
in Fig. 22. At the outside of the wall a 
layer of blocks of sufficient thickness to 
reach in to the ends of the joists is laid; 
then between the joists and breaking 
joints with the outer course. These blocks 
are of sufficient thickness to finish flush 
with the inside of the wall. 


It is important that a good mortar be 
used for laying a bearing wall of hollow 
tile. It is recommended by the manufac- 
turers that all mortar used for laying up 
hollow tile consist of a standard Port- 


Fig. 22—Plan of Joists Framed Into 
Hollow Tile Wall. Two Sets of Tile Are 
Used, as Shown 


land cement and clean sharp sand in the 
proportion of one part cement and three 
parts sand, well mixed to a smooth, mod- 
erately stiff mortar. If the mortar is not 
moderately stiff, most of it will fall off 
the web and shells into the cells; while 
if the mortar is too stiff, the blocks will 
not settle to the proper bed. 


As a rule it is not well to mix lime 
in any great amount with the mortar. A 
small amount not to exceed ten per cent 
is not only permissible, however, but 
makes the mortar more workable. At 
night, or quitting time, care should be 
taken to cover the tops of all unfinished 
walls to protect them against stormy 
weather. 


At the top of bearing walls, roof sills 
are provided to which the roof rafters are 
nailed. These roof plates must be secured 
to the walls to prevent the roof from 
blowing off. In hollow tile construction 
the roof plates are bolted to the wall. 
Three quarter inch bolts twenty-four 
inches long are embedded in the two 
upper courses with cement grout at in- 
tervals of five feet. The bolts should 
extend six inches above the top of the 
wall, to allow the plates being fastened 
down with nuts. 


(To be Continued) 


Making a Concrete Cellar Wall Dry 


Faulty Construction of Basement Wall Frequently Causes 
Dampness in the Cellar—This Article Shows How 
a Dry Cellar May Be Secured 


ANY builders have had more or 
less trouble when using concrete 
for basement or cellar walls. Fre- 
quently the cellar is damp due to 

porous concrete. This has unfortunately 
been frequent enough to lead many to 
- think that concrete is undependable where 
watertightness or waterproofness is re- 
quired. We forget that the term water- 
proof, like the term fireproof, is relative 
rather than absolute. 


Concrete will probably withstand long 
exposure to fire better than any other 


By H. Colin Campbell 


building material. But that does not 
mean that it is adapted to building fur- 
naces. The trouble with the general con- 
ception of the term waterproof is that 
permeability, absorption and dampproof- 
ness are confused. A mortar or concrete 
is impermeable (not necessarily damp- 
proof) when it does not permit the pas- 
sage or flow of water through its pores 
or voids. It is doubtful whether a con- 
crete could be made that is utterly free 
from voids, but watertightness in con- 
crete may be secured to a sufficient de- 


gree for all practical purposes by so pro- 
portioning properly graded materials that 
voids will be reduced to the lowest mini- 
mum and those existing will not be con- 
nected with one another forming continu- 
ous channels or passageways through the 
mass of the concrete. 


The absorption of a mortar or concrete 
is the property it has of drawing water 
into its pores or voids by capillary ac- 
tion or otherwise. If voids between grains 
or particles and in the individual par- 
ticles, as may happen in porous sand or 
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stone, are sufficiently large and are con- 
nected from surface to surface of the 
wall, the concrete will be permeable to 
water. If the pores or voids are very 
small and connect one with another, they 
may in theory act as capillary tubes, 
absorbing and drawing through and be- 
coming filled with water; but in practice 
the capillary forces tend to hold the 
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Fig. 1—A leaky wall and floor may 
sometimes be repaired by digging down 
outside the wall, applying several layers 
of tar-coated burlap or canvas and lay- 
ing a tile drain all around the foundation 
just below floor level, connecting this 
drain to some suitable outlet. The old 
concrete floor can be covered with several 
coats of hot tar and burlap and a new 
course of concrete 2 inches or more 
thick laid upon this. The joint between 
the floor and wall should, of course, be 
well sealed by caulking with tar-soaked 
oakum. 


water in the pores and, unless the struc- 
ture is opposed to pressure, will prevent 
the passage or flow of water, even though 
one surface of the structure may have 
to resist considerable hydrostatic pres- 
sure. 


That concrete well made and properly 
placed is from one aspect a watertight 
material is proved by the fact that con- 
crete is used for dams and other struc- 
tures where water must be held back. 
There are many concrete tanks that have 
never leaked and that represent nothing 
but first-class concrete practice that are 
evidence of the truth of the foregoing 
statement. 


Unfortunately on a great deal of con- 
crete work we have the uncontrollable 
human element—the man who thinks 
that some one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of concrete practice need not be 
observed; who thinks that disregard of 
that one will make no particular differ- 
ence, when it is this disregard that is 
solely responsible for ultimate dissatis- 
faction. If mixtures are not properly 
proportioned; if the materials of which 
they are proportioned are not graded so 
that voids or air spaces are reduced to 
the lowest possible minimum; if mixtures 
are made too dry, so that they cannot be 
settled to utmost density in the forms; 
if they are made too wet, so that when 
placed there is a separation of materials; 


if after placing the concrete it is not 
protected against too rapid drying out, 
the work will not be watertight. 


One is often deceived into thinking 
that moisture which appears on a con- 
crete wall surface is due to leakage or 
the passage of water through the con- 
crete, when in reality it is the result 
of condensation owing to differences in 
temperature between indoors and out- 
doors. This condensation is largely the 
result of poorly or unventilated quarters. 
Proper ventilation often cures the damp 
cellar or basement trouble. Of course, 
water sometimes passes through a con- 
crete wall without any particular ob- 
struction where precautions have not been 
taken to properly treat the planes where 
different day’s work is stopped and the 
subsequent day’s work started. 


It is, of course, necessary that most 
uses of concrete in building construction 
shall result in work that is watertight 
or waterproof. Basement walls, floors 
and roofs fail in part of their intended 
usefulness unless such an end is attained. 
Reinforcing steel must also be prevented 
from rusting, and rust cannot be pre- 
vented unless rich, dense concrete every- 
where encases the steel. The use of the 
proper amount of water necessary to 
produce a medium or mushy consistency 
is one of the most important conditions 
in securing watertight concrete, espe- 
cially where the leaner mixtures are used. 
Dry mixtures cannot be sufficiently com- 
pacted in the forms, and owing to the 
little water used the concrete will not 
harden as it should. 


No step or process in the making of 
watertight or impervious concrete is of 
more importance than the curing or 
hardening. Sun and wind rob the con- 
crete of water, a most necessary ma- 
terial in the transformation of the cement 
to render effective its full binding and 
void filling capabilities. The more nearly 
all recognized fundamentals of good con- 
crete practice are observed, the more 
nearly watertight or impermeable will be 
the resulting concrete. 


However, there are many people who 
believe that concrete cannot be made 
watertight without resorting to some ex- 
traneous medium or method. The writer 
is convinced that concrete in itself can 
be made watertight for all practical pur- 
poses to which it is called into use to-day 


_so that waterproofing of concrete need 


rarely, or never, be called for except in 
those cases where unsuitable material 
had to be used or where poor practice 
prevailed throughout. Then waterproof- 
ing resolves itself into an attempt to re- 
pair a defect built into the work. 


There are three methods or systems 
employed to increase the watertightness 
of concrete. These are the integral, the 
superficial and the membrane methods. 
The first consists of adding something 
to the concrete when it is mixed or mix- 
ing the concrete materials in certain pro- 
portions so as to make the concrete 
watertight of itself. The superficial 
method consists of coating the concrete 
surface with some material or prepara- 
tion that will adhere to it, remain attached 


somewhat elastic 


and fill the surface pores. The membrane 
method consists of putting on the con- 
crete a coating distinct and separate 
from it. This coating, if properly ap- 
plied, will not necessarily crack off the 
concrete itself because it is a distinct and 
membrane, usually 
strengthened by felt or other fiber cloth 
and filled with some asphaltic or bitumin- 
ous material. 

It is, of course, impossible to use the 
integral method after the structure has 
been finished. In integral as well as 
superficial methods, a crack in the con- 
crete would make the best waterproofing 
medium or method of no avail. When 
melted paraffin is applied to a concrete 
surface with a brush, as is sometimes 
done to increase watertightness, the 
treatment belongs to the _ superficial 
method. So does the method which in- 
volves the application of sodium silicate 
solutions or the Sylvester process. The 
first consists of dissolving sodium silicate, 
or water glass, in water and painting the 
concrete surface until the pores will take 
up no more. A chemical change takes 
place between the sodium silicate and the 
free alkalis in the concrete, resulting in 
an insoluble compound that fills the pores 
and prevents the passage of water. There 
are paints which are used in a similar 
way. 

The Sylvester method consists in apply- 
ing hot alternate solutions of soap and 
alum. Without going into a discussion 
of the merits of various waterproofing 
mediums or compounds it may be safely 
said that their use should be discouraged 
for one particular reason if for no other, 
namely, the use of compounds or treat- 
ments invites the man on the job to slight 
his workmanship and to think that the 
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Fig. 2.—This sketch shows the method of 
caulking the joint between floor and wall 
when leaks are due to open joint there. 


addition of one of these preparations, or 
that the final application of some treat- 
ment, will compensate for lack of cement 
in the mixture, poor grading of the ag- 
gregates or disregard of other require- 
ments that should have been fulfilled. 


Some of the so-called waterproofing 
compounds are void fillers; some are 
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chemical preparations that react with 
free chemicals in the cement and produce 
insoluble compounds in the concrete. Hy- 
drated lime added in limited quantity to 
a concrete mixture will increase its 
watertightness, but hydrated lime is an 
inert material and acts as a void filler. 
A little more cement would accomplish 
the same end with equal certainty and at 
the same time without any liability of 
weakening the concrete, as will happen 
if an excess of hydrated lime is used. 


After a basement or cellar wall has 
been finished and leaks appear, repair 
methods are naturally limited. Asphalt 
or coal tar is used for waterproofing, 
applied hot with a mop. It must, of 
course, be applied to the outside wall 
surface, that is, against the face from 
which the pressure first comes. Tar or 
asphalt is very often used with a cloth 
fabric which constitutes the membrane 
treatment. The bituminous membrane is 
built up in place in successive layers and 
should form a practically continuous 
waterproof envelope. 


Leaks sometimes occur due to rise of 


ground water level, as after a protracted 
rainy spell. In such cases the leak usu- 
ally shows itself where basement wall 
and concrete floor join. A leak of this 
kind is difficult to stop but, unless the 
water pressure is great, it can be re- 
paired by cleaning out the joint between 
wall and floor and caulking with tar 
soaked oakum. 


When the water level in the ground is 
above the basement floor, a pressure 
equal to the head obtained by the differ- 
ence in level of the water and the base- 
ment floor will be exerted. This pressure 
is greater than most builders realize even 
for a static head of only two or three 
feet. One cubic foot of water weighs 
624% pounds. If the basement floor is 2 
feet below water level there will thus be 
exerted an upward pressure of 125 
pounds on every square foot of floor area. 
If the concrete is not dense this pressure 
will force the water through it. If it 
does not do that, it may either lift the 
floor or if the floor is not thick enough, 
may crack it. This is an unusual diffi- 
culty. If it occurs it is hard to combat. 


Accompanying sketches show methods 
of joining wall and floor to prevent or 
to repair leaks. Minor modifications of 
these ideas are, of course, possible. The 
concrete cellar or basement wall is rarely 
finished at one operation of concreting 
and leaks sometimes result from failure 
to properly join successive days’ work. 
In tank construction many contractors 
embed in the concrete last placed a strip 
of metal, allowing half of it to project 
above the concrete so that it will also 
be embedded in the concrete next placed. 
This strip, if painted with cement grout 
just before concreting is resumed, will 
most effectively seal a construction joint. 


It is always well, where the lay of the 
land will permit, to put a line of drain 
tile just below, outside and all around 
the basement or cellar excavation, con- 
necting this line to a suitable outlet so 
that if there is a tendency for the soil 
to become waterlogged, the drainage line 
will attract the water, carry it away and 
thus relieve the concrete from receiving 
its pressure and effort to pass through 
the wall or floor. 


Fig. 2—The Distribu- 
tion of Pressure on the 
E Base of the Retaining Wall 


ing wall, a section of wall 1 ft. long 


is taken and the design adopted 
for this foot length of wall is main- 
tained throughout the length of the wall. 


The diagram (Fig. 1) shows the as- 
sumed conditions for a reinforced con- 
crete wall 12 ft. high above the ground 
and with a level top fill. The vertical 
wall is assumed to be 12 in. thick for a 
trial section; it is attached to the base 
at a distance of one-third the width of 
base from the outer toe. The width of 
base is taken at 0.4 of the total height of 
wall, which in the illustration is 6 ft. 
6 in., and the thickness of base is assumed 
at 15 in. 


The forces acting on the wall are the 
pressure from the earth P, the weight of 
the vertical stem W,, the weight of the 
base W,, and the weight of earth resting 
on the inner cantilever W,. The earth on 
the outside of the vertical stem is neg- 
lected as it may not be put in place until 
some time after the wall is built and the 
wall should be safe without it. 

For the case under consideration, that 


is, a horizontal top surface, the pressure 
against the wall, due to the earth, is, 


E designing or investigating a retain- 


How to Design a Retaining Wall—I] 


Some Naliable Information That 


the Contractor Can Put into 


Immediate Practical Use 


By L. Goodman, C.E. 


according to Rankine’s formula for earth 
thrust: 
p w H?’ 5 1— sin ¢ 
coer 1+ sin¢ 
in which w = weight of earth per cu. ft. 
H =height of wall against which the 
earth acts. 
¢ = angle of repose of the earth. 
With ¢ assumed at 35° and w= 100 
we have 
__ 100H" 
4 


1 — 0.574 


10.574 Wena 


In other words for a level top surface 
the earth pressure against a vertical 
plane is equal to 13.5 times the square of 
the height on which the earth acts. The 
line of action of P is at a point 1/3 the 
height above the base. 


The pressure of the earth tends to 
overturn the wall about the outer toe; 
this is resisted by the weight of the 
wall itself and the weight of the earth 
on the inner cantilever. Taking moments 
of all the forces about the outer toe of 


Fig. 1—Assumed Conditions for a Rein- 
forced Concrete Retaining Wall, 12 ft. 
high 
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the wall the following table is readily 
computed: 


of the wall, either at the front or under 
the vertical stem. 


TABLE A 
Weight | Thrust Lever + a eae 
Ww 1g Arm Moments | Moments |Safety factor against overturning 
——_- = =1.88 
18 ,450 
Foot- Foot- 
Pounds | Pounds Feet Pounds Pounds 
Wi1=14.75xix150....... 2210) 3) See tA 4 800) Site cies 
W2=6.5x1.25x150....... 1220 © |), See 3.25 39705} See Safety factor against sliding 
W3 =14.75x3.83x100.... 5650)" eee 58 25; 8809) eee 0. 5x9080 
P13 5x1 62a enh Se aye 3460 BASS «0 ||. ease ae me 18 ,450 = = 
a 3460 
9080 =)" aan 34 ,650 18 ,450 


It is thus seen that the sum of the re- 
sisting moments is 34,650 ft.-lb. against 
an overturning moment of 18,450 ft.-lb. 
so that the wall has a safety factor 
against overturning of 1.88. A safety 
factor of from 1.5 to 2.0 is considered 
safe. 


The pressure of the earth also tends 
to push or slide the wall along on its 
base. This tendency to slide is resisted 
by the friction of the concrete on the 
earth along the base of the wall. Taking 
the coefficient of friction of concrete on 
earth at 0.5, which is an average value, 
we have the force resisting the horizontal 
thrust as 


0.5 X 2w or 0.5 & 9080 = 4540 Ib. 


Therefore the safety factor against 
sliding is 4540 + 3460 =1.31. A safety 
factor greater than 1 is considered safe 
as the cohesion of the earth along the 
line AB would have to be overcome before 
the wall would slide. Should the safety 
factor be less than 1 a toe wall should 
be used, extending down below the bottom 
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The maximum pressure on the earth 
under the wall can now be investigated. 
If there were no horizontal force acting 
on the wall, the sum of the weight Wi, 
W, and W; could safely be considered as 
uniformly distributed over the base of 
wall and the average pressure obtained 
by dividing the total weight by the area 
of base. 


Due to the horizontal thrust, however, 
the weight is not uniformly distributed 
but some of the weight is transferred 
toward the outer toe. The distribution 
of pressure on the base is shown in Fig. 2. 

To obtain this distribution the point 
C at which the resultant of the vertical 
and horizontal forces cuts the base is 
first obtained as follows: 


_ (+ M) —2(— M)_ 34650 — 18450 
e Zw 7a 9080 
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This is outside of the middle third of 


the base and the total weight of 9080 
lb. is spread over a width of base 
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equal to three times OC or OD = 3 X 1.78 
== 0.04% 

The average pressure on the portion 
of the base OD (DA does not have any 
downward force on it) is therefore 9080 
+ 5.84=1700 lb. per sq. ft. and as 
the pressure varies from zero at D to a 
maximum at O, this maximum pressure is 
equal to twice the average pressure on 
OD or 3400 lb. per sq. ft. Considering 
our soil good for a bearing value of 2 
tons per sq. ft. the maximum pressure 
on the footing is within the allowable 
limit. 

Should the safety factor against over- 
turning or sliding, or should the maxi- 
mum pressure in the base exceed the 
bearing value of the soil, the base would 
have to be increased in width until the 
above values were within the allowable 
limits. 

Having investigated the stability of the 
trial section of the wall, the details of the 
vertical wall and then the inner and outer 
cantilevers can be designed. 


Vertical Stem. 


The earth pressure against the verti- 
eal stem is P)= 138.5 hi = 13:5 5er4 oe 
= 2940 and as it acts at a height of one- 
third hi above the footing the bending 
moment at the base of the vertical stem is 
h _ 2940 X 14.75 


3 3 
We now have a beam with a given 
bending moment and a width of 12 in. 
to find depth of beam (thickness of 
wall) and amount of steel required. 
From the standard notation* recom- 


M:1=P,X = 14460° lb. 


*For table giving values and formule see 
any text book on Reinforced Concrete. 
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Fig. 3—Section on AA and Elevation of Retaining Wall, Illustrating Size and Placing of Reinforcing Bars 
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mended by the Joint Committee on 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete and 
working values of fs 16,000; fc—= 650 


and n = 15 we have the cross sectional 


formula. 
a Be : 
pie — K in which for our case 6 = 12” 
and K = 107.4. 
14460 ao 12 
=e LG 
a= Pt 125 107.4 


and allowing 1.5” protection for the steel 

gives a thickness at the base of 13 in. 

The area of steel required is 

pte M a 14460 « 12 eens 
fs7@ 16000 < 0.874 * 11.5 

Use %-in. square bars spaced 4 in. 
center to center, giving a steel area of 
1.17 sq. in., which is sufficient. This steel 
is placed on the inside or rear face of 
wall as this is the side in tension. 

Theoretically we would not require any 
thickness at the top of the wall as the 
earth pressure at that point zero, but for 
practical purposes and to resist frost 
action we will adopt a minimum thickness 
of 9 in. at the top. 

As the pressure and the bending mo- 
ment decrease toward the top of the wall 
it can readily be seen that some of the 
steel rods can be omitted before the top 
of the wall is reached. 

Investigating a section 11 ft. from top 
of wall we have 


Pate. hy = 13.5 x 11° = 1630¢ 
fosu xh, . 163011 
ee = 5980 ft.-lb. 
3 3 
M 


Transforming the formula A tee tore 


we obtain 
M~ 5970 * 12 
~ bd? 12 < 10.5? 
From a table of constants we find 
p = .0038 
moe—00ss < 10.5 «12 = 0.48 sq. in. 

We will stop every other bar 1 ft. 
above this point to provide for embed- 
ment at end of bar and we will have steel 
area of 0.59 sq. in., which is ample. 

In a similar manner a section about 
one-third of the way down from the top 
should be investigated and it will be seen 
that we can readily stop the bars as 
shown on the drawing, Fig. 3. 

The section at the base of the vertical 
stem should be investigated for shear and 
also for bond stress on the bars. 

The total shear V = P: = 2940 Ib. per 
ins ft. 

V 2940 
PeISRCA TCO) 3 ees 
. bid 12 < 0.874 & 11.5 
= 25 lb. per square inch. 

This is within the allowable value of 

40 lb. per square inch for concrete with- 


out web reinforcement. 


The bond stress on the bars 
V 2940 


—— — —— 
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= 39 lb. per square inch, which is within 
the allowable value of 80 lb. per square 
inch for plain bars and 100 lb. per square 
inch for deformed bars. 


The embedment required to prevent 
the vertical bars from being pulled out 
of the footing is found by dividing the 
stress in a bar, by the perimeter of the 
bar times the allowable bond _ stress; 
for our case 

.89 < 16000 
the embedment = ——— 
2.5 x 100 


The usual method of providing this 
embedment of the vertical bars is to carry 
them down into the footing and bending 
them out into the outer cantilever, as 
shown on the drawing, Fig. 3. By this 
means we also provide reinforcement for 
the outer cantilever. 


(To be concluded) 
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Novel Feature Makes 
Front Porch 
Attractive 


By Albert Marple 


porch floor an opening about a 
foot in depth and 8 in. in width 
was left during construction work. 
When the porch was finished this open- 


‘ ROUND the edge of this concrete 
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ing was filled with earth, and in this 
small evergreen plants were placed. 
These have grown until they are now 
about a foot in height and serve very 
efficiently as a “different” railing for the 
porch. 


As a drainage for this greenery or 
flower holder steel pipes have been run 
from the bottom of the opening through 
the concrete of the porch to the earth 
beneath. These pipes are located a 
couple of feet apart so that they may 
drain the entire “bed” in a satisfactory 
manner. 


The evergreens 
are planted in 
an opening 1 ft. 
deep and 8 in. 
wide 


By eliminating the necessity of the 
construction of a railing around this 
porch, this feature, in addition to being 
a novelty in itself, really cuts down in 
the cost of the construction of the porch. 


How a House Can Be Made 
Rat-Proof 


Rodents May Be Excluded from Dwelling Houses at 


Slight Expense 


additional cost of making the foun- 
dations rat-proof is slight, compared 
with the advantages, says a recent 
Farmers’ Bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, “House Rats 
and Mice.” The cellar walls, says the 
bulletin, should have concrete footings, 
and the walls themselves should be laid 
in cement mortar. The cellar floor should 
be of medium rather than lean concrete. 
Even old cellars may be made rat-proof 
at comparatively small expense. Rat 
holes may be permanently closed with a 
mixture of cement, sand and broken 
glass, or sharp bits of crockery or 
stone. 
On a foundation like the one described 
above, the walls of a wooden dwelling 
also may be made rat-proof. The space 


I: constructing dwelling houses the 


between the sheathing and lath, to the 
height of about a foot, should be filled 
with concrete. Rats cannot then gain 
access to the walls, and can enter the 
dwelling only through doors or windows. 
Screening all basement and cellar win- 
dows with wire netting is a most neces- 
sary precaution. 


In both city and country wooden 
floors of sidewalks, areas and porches 
are commonly laid upon timbers resting 
on the ground. Under such floors rats 
have a safe retreat from nearly all 
enemies. The condition can be remedied 
in towns by municipal action requiring 
that these floors be replaced by others 
made of cement. Areas or walks made 
of brick are often undermined by rats 
and may become as objectionable as 
those of wood. Wooden floors of porches 
should always be well above the ground. 
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How to Get Good Results When 


Coating Concrete with Cement 


N any locality where the winters are 

cold with consequent great changes 

in temperature, the practice of plas- 

tering concrete surfaces with cement 
mortar to remove form marks and smooth 
up the roughened surfaces left by the 
forms, has, as a general rule, never 
proven satisfactory. The variations in 
temperature, aided and abetted by varia- 
tions of moisture in the coating, soon 
play havoc with plastered concrete sur- 
faces. Examples of the poor results to 
be obtained by plastering and brush 
coating can be found in almost every 
locality. Bridges, buildings, walls and 
abutments so treated may be satisfac- 
tory for a time, but in most cases, after 
about a year, they present a very patchy 
and spotty appearance, due to the flak- 
ing off of the mortar. 


The only way that cement mortar can 
be made to stick on a concrete surface is 
to prepare it especially for such treat- 
ment by casting it with a corrugated 
surface or by roughening the entire sur- 
face after the forms are removed. The 
cost of such treatment will, in many 
cases, be much more than some of the 
better finishes that might be mentioned, 
and it therefore does not pay to prepare 
surfaces for plastering, since even then 
it cannot be depended upon to result in 
a first class job. 


In general, the surface of any concrete 
work which is mixed wet is coated with a 
thin film of cement which produces a 
relatively smooth surface, not consider- 
ing the lips caused by irregularities of 
the forms, to which it is difficult to make 
a mortar coating or wash stick. 


It is a well known fact that a rich 
mortar, such as is generally used for this 
work, shrinks much more during the 
process of hardening in air and expands 
more rapidly, due to rises in tempera- 
ture, than the concrete upon which it is 
plastered. 


Prof. Alfred H. White of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan found by experiment 
that 1:3 mortars contract from 0.08 to 
0.1 per cent, which is, roughly, 1% 
times the contraction of 1:2:4 concrete 
hardening in air as determined from 
tests in the Office of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Agriculture. This difference 
in contraction of cement plaster and 
concrete explains the cracking and chip- 
ping off of plastered concrete surfaces. 
If the mortar does stick for a time, it 
gradually loses its grip, due to the 
shrinkage of the mortar while hardening, 
coupled with the effect of the difference 
of the coefficients of linear expansion of 
the mortar and concrete due to tempera- 
ture changes. 


After the cement plaster coat has be- 
come cracked and separated slightly 


By A. M. Wolf, C. E. 


from the concrete, water easily finds its 
way behind it, and, if present when freez- 
ing weather comes, the plaster will be 
forced off by the expansive force of the 
freezing water. Even when a mortar 
facing placed at the same time as the 
concrete is used cases arise where the 
difference in contraction between the 
facing and the backing causes cracking 
and spalling of the surface. The same 
is true of concrete surfaces coated with 
a cement wash applied with a brush. 


Even when care is exercised by pre- 
paring the concrete surface for cement 
plaster by removing the surface film of 
cement and roughening it to provide a 
bond for plaster, the results are, in the 
majority of cases, unsatisfactory. Vari- 
ous preparations are advertised and sold 
which are said to give a positive bond 
between a concrete surface and a cement 
plaster coat, by applying it to the con- 
crete surface before plastering. These, 
however, have not been used with any 
marked degree of success in work ex- 
posed to the air. 


Cement plaster applied to surfaces 
which are always damp or under water 
gives satisfaction in nearly all cases. 
This is due to the fact that the expan- 
sion of the finish and the concrete, while 
hardening under water or in the pres- 
ence of moisture, is relatively small as 
compared to the shrinkage when cured in 
air, and more nearly the same for both. 


If a concrete surface, as left by the 
forms, must be finished in some manner 
for appearance sake, it can be said with 
truth that plastering or brush coating 
is simply “jumping from the frying pan 
into the fire.” Plastered concrete sur- 
faces have been tried and found want- 


ing too often to warrant their specifica- 
cor any job. 


Several methods of surface finisi 
which are more durable and vastly more 
satisfactory can be employed. The 
cheapest of these finishes is the one ob- 
tained by rubbing the surface of concrete 
with carborundum or cement bricks be- 
fore the concrete has thoroughly har- 
dened. The cost of finishing concrete 
surfaces in this manner ranges from 1% 
to 8 cents per square foot, depending on 
the nature of the work, i, e., whether 
plain or broken up by reveals, panels 
and mouldings. The surface produced 
by rubbing is of a lighter color than the 
ordinary concrete surface, is more nearly 
impervious, does away with form marks, 
and, in fact, is the ideal method of low 
cost finish for concrete work. 


A most excellent finish was obtained 
on the concrete work of a boulevard 
bridge in Chicago by rubbing with car- 
borundum blocks. The surface was ob- 
tained as follows: After the forms had 
been removed and the concrete had sea- 
soned and dried out for a few days, the 
lips and ridges in the concrete, dué to. 
irregularities in the forms, were chipped 
or filed off with chisel, coarse file or rasp. 
The surface was then wet and rubbed 
with a coarse carborundum brick until 
the surface was fairly smooth. After 
this, a thin wash of cement and sand 
was applied and left to dry. The final 
rubbing was then done with a fine car- 
borundum brick until all the cement 
wash had disappeared and the surface 
was as smooth as possible. 


Bush-hammering, sand-blasting and 
acid-washing are used to a considerable 
extent, but these methods of finishing 
are too costly for use on the ordinary 
concrete structure, and are limited to 
use on the finer class of concrete struc- 
tures, where beauty is the primary, and 
cost the secondary, consideration. 


Save Money by Utilizing Waste 


in Concrete—How to Do It 
By Hee H. See , 


E have been given the name, un- 
justly perhaps, of being the 
most wasteful nation on earth. 


I say unjustly, because, in the 
years preceding the war it was not so 
easy to tell what was waste and what 
was not. One can waste more than ma- 
terial, and it has been my experience, 
and no doubt the experience of many of 


my readers, to watch a dollar’s worth of 
time being wasted to save a _ nickel’s 
worth of material. In normal times, 
when it costs more to save a thing than © 
the thing is worth, saving becomes a 
waste. The American contractor, with 
his high wage rate can afford, nay, is 
often compelled, to let material go to 
waste that the European contractor with 
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his lower wages could quite profitably 
save. 


These are not normal times, however, 
and the matter of saving everything, 
time, material and energy, has been re- 
moved from the realm of personal ex- 
pediency or inclination to that of na- 
tional necessity and patriotic duty. 

The observing executive, studying con- 
servation, is in a position to see many 
things; some deplorable, some worth 
while and some strange and curious. 
Amongst the latter may be mentioned 
the man who is so extremely careful not 
to waste the smallest amount of neat 
cement, but who yet seems to think noth- 
ing of wasting several shovelfuls of it 
after it has been mixed with sand and 
gravel and made three times as costly 
or valuable. 

Cement delivered on the job is worth 
exactly what you can get more cement 
delivered for. Cement that has been han- 
dled once, twice or more times must have 
the cost of handling added to that of 
the cement, and it is, or should be, worth 


Fig. 2—Tapered Form for Footings 


that much extra. If you once get to 
thoroughly realize this, you will prob- 
ably save a little money by avoiding .un- 
necessary handling. 


On small jobs, such as the concrete 
work on the average dwelling, one place 


where it is difficult to avoid waste is in: 


the last batch needed to fill the form. 
The size of the batch is nearly always 
governed by the sack of cement; such 
as a one-sack batch, two-sack batch, 
etc., and no matter how much time is 
used up figuring on this last batch there 
will nearly always be some mixed con- 
crete left over after the form is filled. 
This overplus is disposed of in various 
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Fig. 1—A Form Used for Footings 


ways, according to the nature of the 
workmen. If there is only a_ small 
amount, some men will try to avoid 
wasting it by filling the forms heaping 
full; this practice usually results in a 
loss of time when we come to placing 
the woodwork. Others will simply throw 
the extra concrete into some convenient 
corner and forget about it. Forget 
about it until some days later, when they 
discover that a couple of small piers are 
needed for the back stairs, or an extra 
post is needed under the porch; then, 
while growling about the time wasted 
in setting up the mixing board, they re- 
member the wasted concrete with pain- 
ful regrets. 


To avoid these regrets the writer has 
evolved the following scheme: Forms 
are made of scrap lumber, 16 to 20 in. 
square and 6 in. deep, as shown in Fig. 1. 
These are filled with the extra concrete, 
and when thoroughly set are used for 
footings. No matter how many of them 
there are, they ar eusually all used up 
before the job is completed. 


Tapered forms are also used, as shown 
in Fig. 2. These are made 12 in. square 
on the bottom, 8 in. square at the top 
and 12 in. high. They are best filled by 
turning them upside down. Fig. 3 shows 
the two footings used in combination, in 
which form they serve very well for in- 
terior piers. 

If the mixing board can be left where 
it is without being in the way, the forms 
may be filled and left standing on it. 
Otherwise, they may be placed on a few 
scraps of board, or, in the case of the 
larger forms, merely on the level ground. 

Those footings not used could be car- 
ried away at the close of the job, but 
this we have never done. As already 
stated, there are usually a number of 
places where they can be used to ad- 
vantage, and if there are any left, we 
can nearly always make the owner feel 
happy by presenting them to him. 

The fiat footings are the more service- 
able; they can be used to make a walk 
to the side gate, to make a splash stone 
or bucket stand under the lawn hydrant, 


Fig. 3—The Results of Figs. 1 and 2 
Used Together 


to make a stand for the refrigerator in 
the basement, or in other ways that will 
readily occur to the one who has them 
to dispose of. 


A Simple Truss for Concrete or Brick Arches 


scribed below very effective- 
ly in the erection of arches 
not more than 8 ft. wide. 
For arching culverts, septic 
tanks, cisterns, out-door cellars, 
and other similar structures call- 
ing for curved roofs, of concrete 
or brick it has proved itself very 
efficient. Four trusses will sus- 
_tain five or six tons of green con- 
crete or masonry without a 
tremor. The amount of curve is 
left to the discretion of the builder, bu 
the writer would suggest a ratio of 1 to 
5—1 ft. of rise to each 5 ft. of width. 
The following figure is of a truss re- 
cently used in sustaining the concrete 
roof of a septic tank 5 ft. wide. Minor 
changes, of course, may be made at the 


| = used the truss de- 


By E. V. Laughlin 


5-0" 


Elevation of Trussed Centering Which Can Be 


Adopted to Any Desired Curvature 


discretion of the builder. It takes but a 
few minutes to make the truss—so easy 
are the various parts to assemble. A 
study of the figure will make clear the 
details of structure much better than 
long written descriptions. 


The main pieces of the truss (a) are 


two in number, and are ordinary 
1-in. by 6-in. sheeting. The stud- 
ding (c) are of the same mate- 
rial as is also the rafter (b). The 
curved effect is obtained by bend- 
ing laths from the peak of the 
rafters to the ends. Blocks of 
various thicknesses are inserted 


n between the rafters and the laths, 


thereby securing any curvature. 


In the septic tank above re- 
ferred to the writer placed the 
trusses about 3 ft. apart. The 
boards constituting the concrete forms 
were lightly nailed to the lath, four and 
six-penny nails only being used. The 
only object in nailing the form boards 
is to hold them in position, and not to 
secure added strength. Thus secured they 
held 7 in. of concrete without sagging. 
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A Stucco and Timber House in the 


N building a simple stucco house it is 
often found that the use of timbers, 
after the English fashion, lends a 
softening and mellowing influence to 

the building. There is a charm and a 
home-like quality in a house of this sort 
This is exem- 


which cannot be denied. 


Middle West 


grade entrance at the side, which also 
gives direct access to the basement. 


The second floor is conspicuous in its 
economy of arrangement. The three bed- 
rooms are spacious and well-lighted; 
there is ample closet room; the bathroom 
is unusually large for a house of this 


View of Fireplace, Showing Recessed Clock Shelf 


plified in the residence of Mr. William 
Benson at Northfield, Minnesota, whose 
home is illustrated herewith. 


There is a comfortable completeness 
about this home, as is apparent from the 
illustrations. One enters from a hospi- 
table little stoop into a small vestibule, 
which communicates with a large and 
roomy living room. At the far end of 
this room is a fireplace, visible immedi- 
ately upon entrance. Just beyond is a 
French door leading to the living porch, 
which is large and airy, being open on 
three sides. There is also a door leading 
to this porch from the dining room, 
making possible its use as a breakfast 
room in the summer months if desired. 


The dining room is as spacious pro- 
portionately as the living room, and 
opens directly into the kitchen. This 
kitchen would be a joy to any housewife. 
Witness the immaculately white and ex- 
tensive cupboards, with flour bins, work- 
ing counter, and the like. The woodwork 
in the kitchen is all white except the 
tops of the counters, which are 1% inch 
edge-grain fir. The soft light in the 
kitchen comes to the left of the person 
working at the counter. There is an en- 
closed entry (shown in the plan) afford- 
ing a place for refrigerator and other 
household utilities. Entrance to the 
kitchen may likewise be had from the 


size, and there is a sleeping porch at the 
rear, 8 x 17 feet, which is entered from 
one of the bedrooms. 


The construction of this house fol- 
lowed the usual frame and stucco meth- 


Detail of Main Entrance 


ods generally. The footings were of 
concrete in a 1:3:5 mix, with hand stone 
up to 10” in greatest dimension used 
where desired and placed not nearer to 
forms than 2 inches. Immediately above 
the grade line there was a course of rock- 
faced concrete brick. The foundation 
from grade line to bottom of joists, and 
the filling between joists was of common 
hard-burned building tile, laid up to make 


Life Out-of-Doors is Encouraged by the Spacious Living and Sleeping 
Porches Shown in This View of Side and Rear 
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a 12-inch wall. The outside wall was of 
concrete, and was given a coat of water- 
proofing paint from top of footings to 
top of wall. : 
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Front Elevation, Scale %4 in. = 1 ft. 


The basement partitions were of the 
same material as the foundations walls, 
built up to the bottom of joists only. 
Two pieces of plank, the same size as 
the joists, were cut in over the parti- 


Basement Plan, Scale 4% in. = 1 ft. 


————— 
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tions, making the space between joists 
tight. The basement floor is of cement, 
three inches thick, the lower part being 
the same mixture used for walls, and the 
top % inch being a 1:3 mix- 
ture of cement and _ sand. 
The house has a large cis- 
tern, built in the same man- 
ner as the rest of the base- 
ment and lined with cement 


finish white pine. The first and second 
story joists were 2 x 10 inches, 16 inches 
on centers. All joists having a span of 
more than 10 feet had one row of 2 x 2 


mortar in a 1:2 mix, over 
which was placed a brush 
coat of neat cement. A ship- 
lap cover was provided for 
the cistern. 


Common brick, laid in a 
4” wall, and covered with the 
same plaster used for the 
other exterior work formed 
the chimney up to the roof 
line. Above this point face 
brick was used. A 6 inch 
thimble was provided for a 
laundry stove, and an 8 x 8 
inch cast iron cleanout in- 
stalled near the bottom of the chimney. 
All the ordinary dimension lumber 
used in the construction of this house 
was No. 1 Northern pine or No. 1 fir. 
All outside finishing lumber was “D” 
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Rear Elevation, Scale %4 in. = 1 ft. 


inch bridging in the center: of every 
span. Attic joists were 2 x 6 inches, 16 
inch centers, with bridging as specified 
for the other floors. All partitions were 
2 x 4 inch studs, 16 inch centers, with 
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Right Side Elevation, Scale % in. 
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single plate top and bottom, and with 
double 2 x 4’s at sides and tops of all 
openings. At the springing of the wood 
partitions 3%4-inch bolts were used to 
fasten studs to tile walls. 

The roof boards consisted of No. 3 
pine boards, and over these were laid 
Reynolds slate-surfaced asphalt shingles. 


~ 


The Stairway. Notice the Soft Light 
from the Little Casement Window 


The outside walls were sheathed with 
No. 2 Northern pine shiplap, 8 inches 
wide. Flaxlinum was placed, % inch 
thick, between wall studs, and fastened 
thereto with lath. The walls were fin- 
ished with metal lath and plaster as fol- 
lows: The entire surface was covered 
with one-ply composition roofing; over 
this the half-timber strips, shown in ele- 


Detail of Fireplace, Scale % in. = 1 ft. 


vation and photo- 
graphs, were ap- 
plied, together 
with half - inch 
strip pin g.tor 


Elevation of Stair Hall, Showing Details 
of Stair Design, Scale % in. = 1 ft. 
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metal lath, not 
over 16 inches 
apart. Hy - rib =a 
metal lath, 26- SNE 

Fe alia ES 
gauge, was then 
securely stapled nae 


on and _ plaster 
applied. The first. 
two coats of plas- 
ter were cement 
mortar consisting 
of one part ce- 
ment to two and 
one-half parts 
sand, with some 
lime in the first 
coat to make it 
work smoothly. 
The outside fin- 
ishing coat was 
of “Kellastone” 
stucco, % inch 
Hinniele. Win 8 
stipple finish and 
dry-dashed with marble chips to cover 
one-third the area of the stucco. 


The half-timber strips used on the 
upper exterior walls were 1% inch clear 
fir, stained with Cabot’s brown creosote 
stain. The other outside finish was 1% 
inch thick, “D” stock fir, painted with 
two coats of lead and linseed oil. 


All doors were of first class mill con- 
struction, those on the first floor being 
oak veneered, and those on the second 
floor being of fir. The front entrance 
door is glazed with beveled plate; the 
other glazed doors with double strength 
“A” quality. This also applies to the 
sash throughout the building. The in- 
terior trim for the first floor living por- 
tions of this house are of plain red oak, 
given a coat of paste filler to bring out 
the grain of the wood, over which Sher- 
win Williams’ Elastica white shellac was 
applied, rubbed down with steel wool, 
and finished with a coat of flat interior 
varnish. The other portions of the 
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Exterior and Interior Casing Moulds, 
Base and Picture Mouldings, Shown in 
Section, Scale % in. = 1 ft. 


house were finished in fir, stained with 
Standard Varnish Company’s Kleartone 
oil stain. ; 

The floors were given much the same 
treatment, the first story floors being 
double. 


ti Cmetal Corners 
LE 


The sub-flooring consisted of 


a Mold 


No. 3 N. P. boards laid diagonally, and 
upon it was laid 13/16 x 2 inch quarter- 
sawed white oak. A paste filler and two 
coats of floor varnish were used as finish 


for these floors. On the second floor 
clear birch flooring was used, 13/16 x 2 
inches, finished with two coats of var- 
nish. Red rosin paper was used as 
deadening between rough and finished 
floors. The stairway was finished like 
the other floors and trim. 

A Honeywell hot water heating sys- 
tem has been installed in this house, and 
it is lighted with electricity. 

Mr. Thorwald Thorsen of Forest City, 
Iowa, was the architect for this resi- 
dence, which is located at Northfield, 
Minnesota. Mr. William Benson is the 
owner. " 


A Corner in the Immaculate White 
Kitchen, Showing the Ample Cupboard 
and Working Space 
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Sewing Room Cupboards and Wardrobe 


Scale, % in.-1 ft. 


Detail in Section and Elevation of Kitchen Cupboards 
Scale, % in.-1 ft. 


How Should This Wallboard 
Paneling Be Designed ? 


From W. D. T., Long Island, N. Y.— 
Being a subscriber to the BUILDING AGE 
I would like to ask you for a point of 
information. I am remodeling a room 
14 x 20-6” with compo board ceilings and 
side walls. I am also putting in a beam 
ceiling. On account of ceiling being low, 
owner only wanted the beams 3%” x 5%4” 
wide. I laid the ceiling out according 
to his ideas with 4 panels in center 4 ft. 
on centers and 10 ft. long. On outer 
edge I had panels 2 ft. wide on each side 
as you may see in the sketch. Side walls 
were laid out in even panels. Panels are 
exactly alike. The two side walls are 
alike also. On the walls the owner 
wanted strips 2” by %” thick to cover 
seams on compo board. The owner claims 
that these seams ought to be directly 
under each ceiling beam so as the 2 in. 
strips cover each one seam under the 
ceiling beam. I claim it is not necessary 
to have them come direct under the beams 
as the window and door opening would 
prevent me from having any two panels 
alike. I would like you to write me on 
this subject at your earliest convenience. 

Enclosed is a sketch of ceiling and one 
side wall. I would like to know whether 
I am correct or not. 

Answer.—F rom what you state in your 
letter I believe you are both right to a 
certain extent and yet not altogether 
right. But first let us review what the 
owner wanted. 


If you want help in any branch 
of building construction, just 
write to the Building Age Cor- 
respondence Dept. We will be 
glad toanswer all your questions 
without charge. 


Questions should be confined to 
construction only, as the editors 
to design 


cannot under take 


structures. 


All readers are invited to discuss 
the questions and answers pub- 
lished. 


You state that the ceiling paneling was 
laid out in 4 equal panels of 4’ 0” C to C. 
and 2 smaller ones of 2’ 0” at each end 
of room, which arrangement was as sug- 
gested and approved of by the owner. 
This arrangement as far as it goes im- 
presses me as being O. K. 

I noted on the sketch you enclosed ot 
side wall that a door opening is directly 
below and under one of the false ceiling 
beams, which would make a poor layout 
should the vertical strips have been plumb 
under each false beam. 

When the owner stated that the molds 
covering the beams should have been 
directly plumb under each false beam 
he was right, providing the door open- 
ings or window openings could have been 
worked out to come in the center of 
panels. But if this was not possible the 
owner is wrong. 

I myself would not like the arrange- 
ment as your sketch indicates it, as by 
running the strips to ceiling a relation- 


ship is established to the layout of ceil- 
ing beams which in good design would 
eall for symmetry. That is, plumb 
joints under each beam. 


As a point of advice I have found that 
the best way to solve a problem such as 
you have had to contend with is to lay 
out and design ceiling, side walls, etc., 
on paper before the work progresses too 
far, for by so doing many times the 
shifting of a door or window ever so 
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Sketch of Ceiling and Side Wall, Sub- 
mitted by W. D. T. 


slightly will give a pleasing result and 
symmetrical layout. 

Another advantage in working ideas 
of this kind on paper first is that. a sur- 
prising number of different layouts and 
combinations can be worked out, and a 
suitable one chosen. 


From the side wall sketch you enclosed 
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by means of a slight alteration to the 
stripping it still is possible to correct the 
condition complained of by the owner and 
give him satisfaction. 


The manner in which I would suggest 
this be done is to use a molding similar 
to those used on vertical joints, or some 
other suitable as a plate shelf. The top 
of this mold should be at least 1 in. 
below top of window casings, or so that 
a 14-in. to 16-in. vertical border will 
separate ceiling layout from that on side 
walls. 


The vertical strips on side walls above 
the horizontal mold should first be re- 
moved. The joints can be pointed up and 
surface left smooth for paper. By doing 
as suggested no relationship exists be- 
tween the ceiling beams and the strips 
on walls. With a layout of this kind a 
symmetrical spacing of strips in regard 
to beams on ceilings is not essential, and 
it is not bad design. 

As I see it the only mistake you made 
was in running the vertical strips to ceil- 
ing level and not leaving a fascia to 
break the relationship of ceiling beams 
to side wall stripping. W.G 


Determining Settlement After 
Buildings Are Constructed 


From C. S., New York.—How can the 
extent of settlement in buildings be de- 
termined after they are constructed? 


Answer.—A very reliable method and 
the one usually adopted to determine the 
extent of unequal settlements in build- 
ings after they are built is to use paper 
pasters, the procedure in the use of 
which is as follows: 

Should the building be one which is 
plastered, any settlement would natural- 
ly cause it to crack where applied to 
walls. Where thought to be serious 
paper pasters should be immediately ap- 
plied in order that the extent and direc- 
tion of the settlement can be arrived at. 


Paper used for pasters should be of 
good quality but not too heavy. They 
should be about 1% in. in width by about 
5 in. in length. Apply glue to one side, 
firmly press and stretch in position. 
Pasters must be placed over and at right 
angles to the settlement crack. 


When dry the date should be written 
upon the face, as in doing so a record 
can be kept of what the increase in 
settlement is from date to date and from 
time to time as other pasters are applied. 

After pasters are in position the 
slightest settlement will cause them to 
break over he crack, but as they hold 
firmly on either side all that need be 
done to determine the amount of settle- 
ment since the date a particular paster 
was set in position, is to measure the 
distance from the top of the one half 
to the top of other half if the settle- 
ment is vertical, or the distance between 
the edges if it is horizontal, which gives 
the exact amount of settlement in a 
given time. 


The same system as above described 
ean be used in determining the progress 


of settlements in buildings constructed 
of stone, brick or concrete with equal 
success.—W. G. 


Is This Good Construction ? 


From F. Ces. Minn.—One of your 
subscribers of this city has requested 
me to write you as authority in regard 
to preparation of exterior for stucco 
work. 


I am about to build a residence at a 
price in the neighborhood of $6,000, us- 
ing brick up to the bottom of first floor 
windows, white stucco to roof and red 
veneer cement shingles above. 


Am awaiting your reply before in- 
structing architect to go ahead with the 
plans. 


In the first place can you recommend 
1 in. board sheathing over the studdings, 
then waterproof paper fastened on with 
1% x 1 in. strips up and down over the 
studdings, then plaster-board over this 
to stucco on too? 


This last feature is the big question, 
but I wnderstand the State of Minnesota 
is building a sanitarium at Granite Falls, 
Minn., in this manner, and will get a 
warm building at less expense than 
metal lath, which are now scarce and 
high in price. 

Answer—It would be good construc- 
tion to us 1 in. sheathing, then water- 
proof paper fastened on with 1% x 1 in. 
strips placed vertically, and plaster or 
stucco board on top of this. An air space 
would be created in between the water- 
proof paper and the plaster or stucco 
board which would possess good in- 
sulating value. The plaster or stucco 
board is often nailed directly to the stud- 
ding, doing away with the sheathing and 
waterproof paper altogether, but this 
would not result in as warm a house as 
the method you suggest. E. D. 


How Can Shaky Floors Be 
Stiffened? 


From E. G., New Jersey.—I was much 
interested in the method for stiffening 
a shaky floor,'stated in the June issue. 
It is a good one. 


I have successfully made use of a dif- 
ferent method, which is especially suc- 
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A Method of Stiffening Floors by Giving 
the Floor a Crown Shape 


cessful with a floor that sags or springs 
considerably under moving loads. Take 
up a couple of floorboards every 6 ft. 


in length of the floor and fit wedge-shape 
blocks in between the joists. These 
blocks should be the full depth of the 
joists and cut so that the grain will be 
at right angles to the joist, so that they 
will not loosen if the wood shrinks. 

Before placing the blocks in position, 
a hole should be bored through the cen- 
ter of the joists, and a 1% in. rod passed 
through them. The wedge-shape blocks 
are then fitted in place and the bar tight- 
ened up until the floor becomes crown 
shaped, due to the shape of the blocks. 
The floor acts like a truss, and is very 
stiff under moving loads, although its 
total strength for a uniformal distributed 
load is not increased. 


How Can a Smooth Surface on 
Concrete Be Secured ? 


From B. W., Ohio—I have been doing 
quite a little concrete work lately, but do 
not get a smooth surface. A friend of 
mine advised me that this was due to my 
not greasing the forms. Is that so? Or 
could there be some other reason? 

Answer—There may be several reasons 
why you do not get a smooth surface on 
your concrete, and possibly your not 
greasing the forms would have the least 
bearing on the result. In making the 
statement regarding the greasing of 
forms, I do not mean that it is super- 
fluous in obtaining a smooth surface, but 
it certainly is not essential. 

The following hints if followed should 
result in concrete having a smooth sur- 
face: 

1. A mix of 1 part of cement 
parts of clean, sharp sand and 4 parts 
of gravel or broken stone is a good pro- 
portion for concrete. ‘ 

2. Care should be taken that materials 
are thoroughly mixed before placing. 

3. Too much coarse aggregate is liable 
to cause trouble. 

4, A smooth surface can be more read- 
ily obtained by using a wet mix than a 
dry one. 

5. The most important thing as I have 
found it in obtaining a smooth surface 
is to spade the concrete well. By spad- 
ing I mean to use spading iron at the 
forms as the concrete is poured. This 


pushes the stone or coarse aggregate’ 


away from the outer surface, and when 
the forms are stripped a thin layer of 
cement and sand is only to be seen. 


S 


In regard to the greasing of forms this — 


also has its advantages. In the first 
place, it waterproofs the wood, prevent- 
ing it from absorbing the water in the 
concrete which swells and warps the cen- 
tering, which makes it almost useless 
after using once. If it were not warped 
and twisted it could be used as centering 
again or as sheathing or under floor. 
When forms are greased a thin skin re- 
mains on the surface of the wood and 
prevents the concrete from entering the 
pores and to a certain extent adhering 
to it. 

When forms are to be used but. once, 
a smooth finish can be obtained if mix, 
etc., is right, by giving the forms a good 
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wetting immediately before pouring the 
concrete. | 

In greasing forms they should be thor- 
oughly cleaned of all sawdust. 


If not 
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the grease will be on the sawdust and 
not on the wood. 

For greasing, mineral oils, paraffin, 
crude or fuel oil are used satisfactorily 
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and are cheap. Excellent results may 
also be obtained by giving the wood 
forms a good coat of boiled linseed oil. 
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How I Lower Costs 


Two of the Best Articles Submitted in the Contest Announced in the 
February Issue—Prize of $15 Won by John Upton 


Using Material Quickly and 


Economically 


By John Upton 


O put sills on a concrete wall have 
bolts set in the wall, projecting 
enough to go through one or two 

planks. This is just as good as 
using heavy timbers and saves con- 
siderable. When one has to repair large 
sills, planks may be used to good advan- 
tage, as the splices can be readily made 
and there is no waste as in using large 
timbers. 

In some cases where the entire build- 
ing is to have new sills you can use 
plank, either built up to the size of the 
old sills or less. 

The quickest way to get the length of 
rafters is from the square. Measure 
across from the figure for the rise to 
that for the run, though if you are add- 
‘ing a bent onto an old barn, the surest 
way is to get up and measure the old 
rafter. 

To get the length and cuts ‘of the 


rafters for a combination roof, that is,. 


when one plate is a foot or more higher 
than the other, as on some poultry 
houses, the quickest way is to lay the 
sticks across the building, allowing for 
the difference in the plates and the de- 
sired rise. Then mark the seat cut 
square across the plate and the top cut 
lengthwise of the building. 

On a small building over a water tank 
when the plate was 6 ft. high, I found 
I could put the rafter on and a roof 
board over the plate before putting on 
the vertical siding. Then I could cut the 
boards the right length and let them fit 
up against the roof board, and could 
shift the rafters a little so as to make 
them come at the edges of the siding 
boards. The last saved time while the 
other saved a board that would have been 
needed for the frieze. The same idea 
was used on the ends. 

In case you are to need a number of 
boards, say 10 ft. long, some 8 ft., and 
others shorter, it is well to get the long 
ones cut first, especially if you are using 
lumber with some knots. In clapboard- 
ing this means fill up the long places 
first. 

In fitting inside base, watertable or 
cornice it is best to put the long piece 


on first then the short, as this will save 
handling the long ones. An exception 
might be made in clapboarding, as a long 
piece can be fitted more easily than a 
short one. 


In ceiling, whether on the sides or 
overhead and in flooring, where there 
may be several boards of a length, it is 
often well to cut these first, as they may 
be cut two or three at a time. 

If two or more men are laying floors 
let one do the sawing, the other the 
nailing. 


For ceiling overhead when one is work- 
ing alone, take a piece of board 18 in. 
long and 3 in. wide with a slot ripped 
out from the middle of one end as wide 
as the ceiling is thick. Use it to hold 
the stuff up by slipping it over the board 
to be put on and letting it rest on those 
already in place. 

In shingling use a straight edge. If 
you wish to lay two courses at once have 
a short piece of board as wide as. the 
courses to lay on above the straight edge 
and shove along as you go. 


Installing Machinery in Carpenter Shop Saves Labor of 
Six to Ten Men , 


By J. N. Sartain 


In the first place, in order to lower 
costs in building operations, I have in- 
stalled several wood working machines as 
follows: jointer, rip and cutoff saw, with 
boring attachment and Huther Brother 
cutter heads for cutting grooves and 
Dadoes, a 24-in sand-papering machine, 
mortising machine, shaper, and turning 
lathe, also a small combination machine 
for scroll sawing and ripping the pockets 


In addition to these labor saving ma- 
chines, I have invented a combined clamp 
and screen wire stretcher, which enables 
me to save from 380 per cent to 50 per 
cent of the cost of assembling and wiring 
screens for windows and doors. This 
device consists of a main frame, with 
roller that will hold:a full roll of wire, 
and provided with stop to hold the wire 
at the proper tension for fastening the 
wire to the screen. A sliding section, 
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Plan. of Mr. Sartain’s Shop, Which Enabled Him to.Save the 
Labor ef Over Six Men 


in window jambs. This outfit enables me 
to save the labor of from six to ten men 
per day on all shop work that can be per- 
formed by machinery. Formerly I did 
my work by hand. 


operated by hand screws, to which is at- 
tached cranks, is for the purpose of 
clamping the screen together and holding 
it in square while the wire is being ap- 
plied. 
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Is Owner or Contractor Liable When 
Building Is Destroyed in Course 


of Erection or Repair ? 


The question of who must bear the loss 
occasioned by the destruction of a build- 
ing while in the process of erection or 
repair is always an interesting one, es- 
pecially where the destruction is not due 
to the negligence or neglect of either 
party. 

In one of the recent cases decided a 
short time ago in California it was held 
that where one contracts absolutely and 
unqualifiedly to erect a building and the 
contract is entire, so that its completion 
is a condition precedent to the right to 
payment for any part of it, the contrac- 
tor must bear the loss, no matter what 
its cause may be, unless, of course, it 
was caused through the fault of the 
owner. ; 


In a recent Quebec case it was decided 
that one who undertakes to paper and 
paint a house, and furnishes his own 
materials, must bear any loss occasioned 
by accidental destruction by fire while 
the work is in progress, even though the 
quantity of the material and the price of 
the work cannot be ascertained until the 
job is finished. 


This Quebec case was decided under a 
statute which provides that: 


“Tf the workman furnishes the mate- 
rials and the work is to be perfected and 
delivered as a whole at a fixed price, the 
loss of the thing in any manner whatso- 
ever before delivery falls upon himself 
unless the loss is occasioned by the fault 
of the owner or he is in default of re- 
ceiving the thing.” 

Statutes very similar to this one are in 
effect in some of the states. 


In a Kentucky case where there was a 
contract to move a barn which burned 
down before the contractor could move 
it, the court held he was liable to repay 
to the owner the unearned payments 
which he had received as advances. 

Where there are so-called entire con- 
tracts it has been repeatedly decided that 
a contractor cannot recover for founda- 
tions laid or for part performance, when 
he has contracted to erect a completed 
building. 

The decisions are different, however, 


George Kaiser, LL.B., our legal 
adviser, will answer any questions 
whose solution will aid in clearing 
up legal difficulties that subscribers 
may be in. He will answer direct 
by mail and give his opinion as to 
the correct procedure. Such of the 
questions and answers as are of 
general interest to the trade will be 
published in these columns. 


TO 


TOE 


All inquiries must be accom- 
panied by the name and address of 
the correspondent, so that he may 
be answered direct or that he may 
be requested for further informa- 
tion if necessary to the intelligent 
answering of his question. No 
names will be published, only ini- 
tials or a nom de plume. Remem- 
ber that this service is free to sub- 
scribers. 

Address Legal Department, Build- 
ing Age, 243 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 
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when the contract is “severable” instead 
of “entire.”’ Thus in one case where the 
contract price was to be payable in install- 
ments as certain portions of the work 
were finished and the building was de- 
stroyed after an installment had been 
earned. the contractor was allowed to re- 
cover the installments due for finished 
work, and the owner was held to be the 
person who should bear the loss even 
though there was a provision in the con- 
tract that the property should be the 
contractor’s until the contract price was 
fully paid. 


Where work is to be done on existing 
buildings there is an implied condition 
that the property shall remain in exist- 
ence. 


Where a building is destroyed a con- 
tractor is therefore allowed to recover 
the reasonable value of the work already. 
done where the destruction occurs with- 
out the fault of either party. ° 


In cases like the above a sub-contrac- 
tor is allowed to recover from the con- 
tractor for the reasonable value of the 
work and materials he has furnished. 


. eount of the project. 


Can This Man Lose His Property on 


an Agreement to Trade ? 


From R. P. C., Charlotte, N. C.—I 
have a rather complicated question to 


ask regarding a trade that I shall ap- 


preciate an answer thereto. 


I had a skating rink and traded same 
as part payment on house and lot. There 
was also found a dollar in presence of 
witnesses. I had looked at the property 
some few days prior to the trade and 
had informed the owner that I saw noth- 
ing in his offer. On the day of the trade 
he made a little proposition and with- 
out further looking at his property I 
traded, but the trade was conditional in 
that I asked him if sewer had to be put 
in the house and if such was the case I 
would not trade. He said sewer did not 
have to be put in the house. (The law 
requires the sewer to go in house if it 
is in front of the premises.) The agree- 
ment about the sewer was between the 
owner and myself, no one being. present 
at that time. 


When I went home to dinner I told my 
wife I had traded the rink for part pay- 
ment ($300) on a house and we went to 
look at it. The party living in the house 
said sewer had to go in. To further 
satisfy ourselves regarding the sewer we 
went to the health department and they 
said sewer connections must be made at 
once and notice had been served on the 
owner as he (Supt. of Health) thought sev- 
eral days after we found that the notice 
to convict had not been served, but was 
served on to owner a few days later. The 
next day after the trade was made, the 
man I traded with seized the rink (I had 
previously given him a key) and put my 
men out. This was on Saturday. On 
Friday he tendered me the deed to have 
it looked over by a lawyer, but I de- 
clined to accept it, telling the owner that 
I could not handle it if sewer was to go 
in. The property is not in a very desir- 
able location and the sewer connection 
would make it unprofitable. I signed nd 
papers nor gave him anything in writ- 
ing. He is now sueing me for the bal- 
ance of $800. I thought at one time I 
might let the rink go, as I do not value 
it highly but will lose about $300 on ac- 
My wife and an- 
other party heard him say that he said 
he told me I did not have to put in a 
sewer but he added that he had not been 
notified, which he had not said when we 
traded. I was quite certain that there 
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was no’sewer in the street, but it had 
been put down in the last three months. 
I believe I have covered all the points. 


The question is, can he make me pay 
for and take the house? If I win I can 
sue him for damages for taking my rink 
and business. I have questioned the ad- 
visability of going to court as I am a 
city official and don’t want the publicity. 
However, he is suing me and I will have 
to go to court. He might settle by me 
letting him have the rink without fur- 
ther proceedings. 


Answer.—My opinion is that you 
would be foolish to back down and to 
allow the other party to ride over you 
rough shod. From your letter it would 
seem that no deeds were exchanged by 
you with the other party. If that is the 
case there really was only an agree- 
ment to trade instead of a bona fide 
trade. The right of the matter seems 
to be on your side, particularly if the 
other party was guilty of fraud and mis- 
representation in warranting that it was 
not necessary to lay a sewer on the 
property which you were to take. Under 
the circumstances in this particular case 
I think that the best thing you can do is 
retain local counsel to look after your 
interests. If you state the case fully 
and fairly to him I think that he will 
very likely be able to pull you out of 
your scrape without a loss. 


When Owner Takes Possession, Does 
He Waive Right to Damages If 


Construction Is Faulty ? 


Where a contract for construction of 
a building provides for forfeiture of 
rights im case of a failure to make pay- 
ments when due, the fact that the buyer 
takes possession of the house and 
makes payments of the contract price 
in full does not waive his cause of action 
for faulty construction, especially when 
he gives written notice that he will claim 
damages. 


A contract was entered into wherein it 
was provided that a house was to be 
erected in a good and workmanlike man- 
ner and that payments were to be made 
in instalments by the buyer. 


The house was completed and the buy- 
er made full payment and took posses- 
sion. He then started suit for $2,000 
damages for breach of contract, claim- 
ing the house had not been erected in a 
good and workmanlike manner. 


The builder contended that the buyer 
had waived his right to make a claim 
for damages by taking possession and 
paying for the house. 


It was decided that a right of action 
for damages is not necessarily waived 
by the mere fact of payment with knowl- 
edge of defects or the taking possession 
of the subject matter of the contract, 
but these facts may be considered on the 
question of waivers of this character, 
and it was held that the buyer was en- 
titled to his suit for damages. 


What Laws Gavent the Practice of 


Architecture in Various States ? 


From J. F., Detroit, Mich.—I take the 
liberty of using your Legal Department 
and would like to get information on the 
following points: 


1. Is a license necessary to practice 
architecture in Michigan? In Ohio, as 
far as I know, there is no license neces- 
sary, at least no examination. 

2. If there is a license necessary, why 
can some concerns sell plans and specifi- 
cations and conduct a mail order busi- 
ness? : 

3. Can parties be prosecuted in Michi- 
gan if they practice architecture; that is, 
sell plans and specifications and adver- 


- tise it? 


Answer.—It is necessary to have a li- 
cense to practice architecture in Michigan 
and in a number of other states. In these 
states it is also necessary to go through 
an examination before a person can be- 
come a certified architect. 


Some of these statutes are as follows: 


California.—Statute passed in 1901 
provides that the State Board of Archi- 
tecture has power to grant certificates to 
practice architecture on examination. 
Ex. p. McManus, 151 Cal. 331, Fitzhugh 
vs. Mason, 2 Cal. A. 220. 


New Jersey.—By a 1912 statute a 
state board was given power to examine 
persons and issue certificates to practice 
architecture on the payment of a fee of 
$20. Cardiff vs. State Board of Archi- 
tects, 69 N. J. L. 172. 


Quebec.—An architect must show he is 
registered under Quebec Act (61 Vict., 
chap. 33, par. 14) as a member of the 
association of architects to get benefit of 
rates fixed under Quebec statute (54 
Vict., chap. 59, par. 11), which is made 
evidence of the value of the services of 
members of the association by the act. 
Beaulien vs. La Pierre, 26 Quebec Su- 
per. I. 


Tennessee.—Tennessee also has a stat- 
ute which provides for the issuance of a 
certificate upon examination. 


New York.—It is provided by statute 
that architects shall be registered with 
a State board of examiners and shall re- 
ceive a certificate after passing the ex- 
amination and paying the fee. Persons 
improperly holding themselves out to be 
registered architects can be held liable 
for a misdemeanor. 


It has been decided that a municipality 
can impose a license tax on architects 
who are practicing within the limits of 
the municipality and by statute or ordi- 
nance may make it a misdemeanor to 
practice without a license, or may pro- 
vide that it is a misdemeanor to practice 
without a license unless the architect in- 
forms his clients that he is not licensed. 
Peculiarly enough, however, the fact that 
an architect is not licensed does not make 
his contract for services invalid. The 
Court held in one ease that, although a 


contract to render services as an archi- 
tect may not lawfully be performed until 
the certificate required by a state has 
been obtained, yet such a contract is not 
illegal merely because it was made in ad- 
vance of the issuance of the certificate. 

Under some statutes, like the Illinois 
statute, the board which is authorized to 
examine architects and license them may 
revoke licenses because of dishonest prac- 
tice or other good cause shown if it pro- 
ceeds in the way the statute directs. 

I have been unable to find any statute 
as to licenses in Ohio. 

Where there is a statute of course no 
one but a licensed architect can properly 
practice architecture. It is permissible, 
however, to publish and sell books and 
magazines pertaining to architecture just 
as it is permissible to publish books and 
magazines pertaining to medicine or law. 

If you have a complaint to make 
against some Michigan concern it would 
be advisable for you to correspond with 
the State Board, which will be glad to 
take the matter up. 


When Architect Delays Work, Who Is 
Responsible ? 


In a recent interesting case it was de- 
cided that when an architect employed 
by an owner to superintend the con- 
struction of a building, to have direction 
of the work and to make decisions bind- 
ing on both parties, unreasonably delays 
the contractor and allows other con- 
tractors to obstruct the work, making it 
necessary to do the work in an unusual 
manner which is more expensive than 
usual, the owner is responsible for dam- 
ages caused by the action of the archi- 
tect because the architect is acting as his 
agent, 2 

It was decided that there was an im- 
plied agreement that an owner who had 
made a contract to have excavations 
made for a building would give the con- 
tractor such possession of the premises 
as he needed to do the work and would 
do nothing to obstruct him. 


How Can a Name Be Changed? 


From C. R. C., New York.—Would it 
be advisable to change my name because 
it has considerably embarrassed me since 
the war started. How would I do this? 


Answer.—You should be judged by 
your actions and not by your name, for 
which you are not responsible. 


Of course, you are the best judge 
whether or not it would be well to change 
iG: 

If you decide to change it you had best 
consult some local attorney who can ap- 
ply to the court on your behalf for per- 
mission to make the change. You could 
not do this without your attorney’s as- 
sistance for it is necessary to prepare a 
petition, advertise and show why the 
change is desirable. 


THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


What Is Being Done to Put the 
Building Industry Upon 
a War Basis 


How to best adjust the building in- 
dustry to the Government’s requirements 
was the main topic of the conference 
called by the A. I. A. for June 14 in New 
York City. 

The result of the conference was the 
adoption of a resolution embodying the 
recommendations that: 

A committee of eleven on the national 
organization of the building industry 
be appointed. The functions of this com- 
mittee are: 

1. To prepare an outlined plan for a 
proposed national organization of the 
building industry, which would place its 
resources at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment so that they might be utilized most 
eee 


To continue during the war the pro- 
Fas of permanent wealth to the larg- 
est extent practicable, consistent with 
war needs. 

3. To take steps to conserve the organ- 
ization of the building industry in such 
a manner that it will be able to resume 
its normal activity as soon as possible 
after the declaration of peace. 

The committee is to report its plan to 
a general conference of the building in- 
dustry, the date for which has not yet 
been fixed. 

The conference was of a more informal 
nature than at first proposed, and was 
attended by 40 representatives of organ- 
izations within the industries. 

This committee has the power to do a 
great deal of good for the trade. It is 
to be sincerely hoped that its investiga- 
tions and recommendations will be of 
such sound nature that the general con- 
ference to be called later will be able to 
place the trade upon a more stable and 
certain basis than it is at present. 


The Editor Meets Some Men 
with Live Ideas 


I have recently come into contact with 
several different men who are good ex- 
amples of what can be done by a live-wire 
in combating unfavorable business con- 
ditions. 

One is a bicycle dealer in a small town. 
Prices of many makes of bicycles have 
just been advanced about 15 per cent, and 
the condition of the iron and steel market 
is such as to render further advances 
likely. This dealer has analyzed out the 
situation. He decided that bicycles are 
going to be hard to get, and wat they 
will be almost prohibitive in price. He 
is preparing to meet the impending blow 
in this way: 


He is acquiring second hand machines 
and preparing to buy separate parts 
direct from the jobbers. In other words, 
he is going to buy up old frames for a 
mere song, take advantage of the saving 
afforded by buying parts direct from 
jobbers, eliminate the manufacturers’ 
profit for assembling, and turn out a 
bicycle that will favorably compare with 
a new machine at a price that will be 
below anything that a competitor can 
quote. 


But you say that such a thing cannot 
be done in the building business. Here is 
an example of how one western builder 
is meeting lack of material: 


This chap could not buy brick; freight 
and other adverse conditions were hold- 
ing up work that he could go ahead with 
if he could solve his problem. So he de- 
cided to make his own brick. He wrote 
to me, asking to be put in touch with 
manufacturers who sold brick making ma- 
chinery. He explained that he expected 
to not only meet his own wants but also 
to meet those of other builders located in 
his vicinity who were in the same predica- 
ment as he. 

I recently traveled through a section 
of New Jersey which has a number of 
small holdings of standing timber, a few 
acres here and there. I saw a small 
portable saw-mill working hard, and in- 
vestigated. A live wire lumber dealer 
owned it, and was manufacturing his own 
material. The freight shortage was not 
bothering him. 


A wide awake real estate man has been 
talking to me about a project that he has 
in mind. He is considering the purchase 
of 115 acres of woodland, growing on 
stony ground. His idea is to build small 
bungalows on the tract, using the stone 
that is on the ground and manufacturing 
his own lumber by means of a portable 
saw mill. 


A builder in-upper New York State told 
me that he had found himself unable to 
readily get some 6 x 6 timbers that he 
needed for building a barn. So he 
bought a tumbled down house, - wrecked 
it, and had plenty of well seasoned ma- 
terial for his purpose. 


One man will write into this office say- 
ing that business in his town is- dead. 
Another man in the same town will write 
in, saying that he is rushed taking care 
of the work that is flowing into his 
hands. I have observed this not once, 
but several times. 

Why is it? Is the building business 
so dead that there is no work to be had? 
Or is there work which only a live wire 
can get? 

I believe from personal experiences, 
some of which I have just cited, that 
there is a certain amount of business 
which can be developed and handled by 
the right man. He must be a man of 
imagination, of initiative, and able to meet 


unfavorable conditions. He must be ab- 
solutely unable to lay down on the job 
and say “It can’t be done.” Are you that 
kind of a man? 


Steps Are Being Taken to Fix | 


Lumber Pric es 


Developments in Washington show 
clearly that the Government is going to 
fix commercial lumber prices. At this 
writing nothing definite has been done, 
but concrete developments are momen- 
tarily expected. 


The principal reason for price fixing 
proposals lies in the fact that Govern- 
ment purchases have been on too low 
a basis, while everybody agrees that the 
consumer is paying much too great a 
price. As a consequence, many mills 
have sold to the trade rather than to 
the Government. 


Heretofore, the Government has merely 
fixed the prices at which lumber should 
be sold to itself, not concerning itself 
with what the mills charged others. 


It is probable that prices will be fixed 
on an f.o.b. mill basis, freight charges 
and profit to the dealer being added. in 
arriving at the cost to the consumer. As 
a consequence, prices will vary in various 
localities in direct proportion to freight 
charges. 


Prices on Douglas Fir and Southern 
Pine will probably be fixed before other 
woods are considered, owing to their wide 
use in shipbuilding. 


Manufacturers Must Work for 
After the War Trade 


How about American trade after the 
war is over? Are we preparing our- 
selves for the commercial battle that 
must ensue, whoever wins? 


There is much talk of boycotting Ger- 
man products, of keeping the Hun from 
the markets of the world. Much of this 
talk is mere wind, an idle vaporing that 
is incapable of being backed up by those 
manufacturers who are lacking in nerve 
and sand. 


Publicity now constitutes the best 
method of boycotting German products. 
Don’t talk what you are going to do, do 
your best now. American business men 
are only too often hesitant, fearful, un- 
willing to back their name and good will 
by a continuance of publicity. This is 
giving the Hun his chance for world su- 
premacy in trade. Read what two of the 
leading German newspapers have to say 
when comparing the business nerve of 
the Huns to that of the Americans: 


“If the despised Yankee nation think 
they are going to win the war and force 
Germans out of foreign markets there is 


ee 
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nothing to indicate this sentiment in 
their local and foreign advertising. Many 
of their advertising agencies have closed 
their doors through lack of patronage. 
Their much-talked-of captains of indus- 
try have canceled advertising contracts 
everywhere. Germany and German mer- 
chants have increased their advertising 
space in neutral markets and at home. 
It pays to advertise in war as well as in 
peace. The far-seeing merchant never 
stops advertising.” 


“Nothing is more acceptable to the 
German nation than to note the fact that 
the North Americans have abandoned ad- 
vertising their goods in practically all of 
the foreign markets. In the Latin-Amer- 
ican publications, the market which they 
have always tried hardest to acquire, 
there has been a heavy loss of advertis- 
ing. A prominent Buenos Aires agency 
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announces the fact that-83 per cent of 
their United States advertisers have can- 
celed their contracts. This is also true 
in the Orient, and a careful compilation 
of the decrease in advertising there 
shows a greater depreciation than in 
South and Central America. In the 
United States itself there is not a paper 
which has not suffered a loss in its ad- 
vertising lines, and that despite the fact 
that the last year showed an increase in 
the millionaire class of 973 individuals. 
In other words, the war has terrorized 
the American nation, but not the Ger- 
mans, for a perusal of their periodicals 
will show that manufacturers still adver- 
tise even if they have not the goods to 
deliver, but with the idea of keeping their 
name before the public.” 


The first of these quotations is from 
the Berlin Tageblatt for April 26, 1918; 


the second is from the Berlin Lokal An- 
zeiger, April 20, 1918. 


What do you think of the chance fo1 
American business to capture trade in — 
the face of superior “during the war” 
German propaganda? 


We must wake up. We must prepare 
to fight a battle for a supremacy in busi- 
ness life and ideals that cannot be won 
if we lay down now and wait till the war 
is over. Manufacturers only too often do 
not realize the great yet ephemeral value 
of their name, their trade mark, their 
good will, and their enviable business ad- 
vantages which years of square dealing 
have won. 


The business man who nails his flag to 
the mast now is going to sail ‘into the 
great after-the-war trade with success 
already in his grasp. Go to it! 


Building Activity Throughout the 


A loss of 44 per cent in building ac- 
tivity is shown for the month of May, 
1918, as compared with May, 1917. Of 
128 cities reporting, 36 show a gain as 
against 92 reporting losses. 


United States 


shows a loss of 42 per cent, 9 out of 40 
cities showing gains. The middle sec- 
tion of the country makes a better 
showing, the loss being 27 per cent. The 
South reports a loss of 23 per cent, 9 


West reports only 10 per cent loss, 7 
cities out of 18 cities enjoying gains. 
There is nothing new that can be said 
about the situation. The Government is 
making use of plenty of men and ma- 
terial, but private interests are, in the 
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Putting Personality Into Letters 


A Few Pungent Paragraphs on How to Make Your Letters 


ERHAPS some of you men have 
always thought of personality as 
being something which young 
ladies of marriageable age, lack- 
ing good looks and physical charm, at- 
tempt to cultivate in order that they may 
triumphantly lead some poor unfortunate 
to the altar. True, it is sometimes used, 
or I’d better say abused, in this way, 
but a dissertation on this subject just 
now is not the purpose of the writer. 


Personality as a business asset is the 
subject which we are going to discuss 
here and without further introduction. 
The dictionary gives three or four defi- 
nitions of personality, but the one I 
like best is, “That which constitutes dis- 
tinction of person.” 

Let me say before going further that 
frankly I do not believe you can manu- 
facture personality and put it into your 
letters. It might be clearer if I said I 
do not believe you can force personality 


Pull by Personality 
By R. F. Duysters 


into a letter by linking together a string 
of words which are not an integral part 
of you. Personality constitutes a dis- 
tinction of person—it’s you, and the 
minute you attempt to force it your let- 
ter becomes artificial and loses what- 
ever charm it may have had. I don’t 
believe I shall ever forget the advice I was 
given some years ago by a man who has 
since produced thousands of dollars’ worth 
of business for his concern by means of 
his J,writing ability. His advice was 
short and to the point. “Write as you 
would talk,’ he said. This means write 
as you yourself talk, not as you’ve heard 
others talk or as you’d like to talk. If 
only more of us would remember this, 
how much more pleasant the reading of 
the daily mail would be. 


Many actors find it impossible to re- 


peat the words of the playwright as they 
are written on the manuscript. It is 
often necessary to make a change here 
or there in order to make the speech more 
natural. And naturalness in letters is 
another essential for the man who wants 
to build his business by mail as well as 
by other means. 


New York some years ago had a mayor 
who made himself famous by his letters. 
Mayor Gaynor put his personality into his 
letters. His quotations from Epictetus 
were talked about even outside of New 
York City, and those who received a let- 
ter from him treasured it highly. We’ve 
had-other mayors before and since. They 
have all written letters, but we don’t 
hear them talked about very much. That 
is, of course, except possibly by those 
who receive them, and then there’s some- 
thing said, and that not always compli- 
mentary to his honor the mayor, either. 


I had an experience some time ago 
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which brought some of these things home 
to me and made me realize how necessary 
it was to be careful and not to write 
things you can’t back up personally. I 
had been working hard on some old ac- 
counts, and to one man in particular I 
had written many letters, all of which 
failed to elicit a response. My boss said 
the chap was good for the money and 
that I’d get it if I kept after him in the 
right way. He mentioned further that 
he knew that the man to whom I was 
writing was a golf devotee. That was 
‘enough for me, because I myself belong 
to the clan who find sport in chasing the 
little white ball over the turf, and I 
knew I could talk his language. So I 
sat right down and wrote the following 
letter, as near as I can remember: 


“Dear Mr. Blank: 
“T’m in wrong. 


“You can help me out by just a few 


strokes of the pen. Will you doit? But 


let me explain first. 


“Your firm owes us some money. Not 
much, that’s true; but still the account 
is open on our books and every now and 
then the boss asks me if I’ve heard from 
you and thus far my answers have been 
in the negative. He waxed rather sar- 
castic yesterday and seemed to imply 
that if I’d written the right kind of a 
letter to you I would have received a re- 
ply. In other words he blamed me for 
your silence. So that’s why I’m making 
this personal appeal to you to help me 
out. 


“T’ve got two weeks’ vacation coming 
to me starting next week. I’ve been 
polishing up my sticks and have put in 
a supply of ‘Red Dots,’ and I’m ready 
to do 18 holes in 80 and maybe less. But 
I’d feel better, I’d enjoy that game more, 
if I had your account off my mind. Then 
I’d be perfectly carefree and could con- 
centrate on my approach shots and put- 
ting. I usually make a good getaway 
but fall down on the approach shots. 


“Well, I guess I’m getting off the main 
track but perhaps you can understand. 
Have you ever played golf? 


“Sincerely. yours,” 


And now what was the result? About 
two days later the girl brought me a 
ecard. Mr. Blank would like to see me. 
I must confess I felt a bit nervous at 
first. Maybe I had overstepped the 
mark. However, I was in for it, so I 
went out to see him. Mr. Blank was a 
tall ruddy-faced man of perhaps 45. He 
had a deep booming voice and a hearty 
handshake. He was tickled with the let- 
ter, which he had with him, and I was 

-tickled to see that he had also brought 
along a check in settlement of his ac- 
counts. I had hit the nail on the head 
(with the helpful hints from friend 
boss). He was a golf enthusiast. 

Now the point of this recital is this: 
I do play golf—the boss did speak about 
the account—I was going on a vacation 
—I am poor with my irons and short 
strokes and thus when I met Mr. Blank 
face to face we talked for half an hour 
about brassie shots and various courses 
over which we had played, ete. But think 
how I would have felt had I been feign- 
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ing to understand golf! That is why 
I advocate naturalness and warn against 
the manufacturing of atmosphere and 
personality. If you can’t be natural be 
conventional. It’s safer. It’s a peculiar 
feeling, that of facing a man who holds 
your letter in his hand. If you don’t 
measure up to the standard of your let- 
ter you’re pretty sure to leave a bad 
taste in the mouth of your customer. 
Are you a big, boisterous, happy-go- 
lucky, jolly sort of an individual? If 
you are for Heaven’s sake don’t write 
like this: 
“Dear Sir: 


“We have your valued favor of the 
14th inst., requesting prices on the en- 
closed list of materials and in reply 
would say we cannot. supply everything 
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Readers who would like advice 
and criticism on their letters should 
send them along to the writer, care =: 
of Building Age. Perhaps our -: 
knowledge of advertising and letter 
writing may be of assistance, and 
ideas and suggestions may be ex- 
changed. You with your knowl- 
edge of your business and custom- 
ers must write the letter and the 
writer will go over it without cost 
and try to offer honest construc- 
tive criticism. All that we ask is 
that you send along sufficient 
postage to cover the return of your 
letter. 

Address R. F. Duysters, Building 


Age, 243 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 
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listed thereon but quote you below prices 
on those things which we can furnish,” 
etc. 


Would you say that if you walked into 
this man’s office? You would not. Ac- 
cording to my way of thinking you’d 
walk in and say something like this: 

“Good morning, Mr. Smith. 


“Thank you for that letter asking for 
prices on materials you’re going to use 
on that new contract you just closed. 


“I’m glad you wrote me as you did 
because I’ve got a good stock of every- 
thing you want on hand with the excep- 
tion of one or two things which I can 
get in a day or two. 

“Just look over these prices and see 
if they don’t measure up all right. 
Frankly, I don’t think, Mr. Smith, that 
you can beat them and get good quality, 
etc.” 


Doesn’t that sound more like you? If 


you sent this letter out in response to an’ 


inquiry and then followed it with a per- 
sonal call would the recipient of the let- 
ter recognize the personality? I think 
so. Therefore once again, “Write as 
YOU would talk.” 

While we are on the subject let us just 
look at some advertising which has per- 


sonality in every line. Have you ever 
noticed the advertising of Craige Ridg- 
way & Son Co., otherwise known as 
“Hook’er to the Biler,” Ridgway? This 
firm never employs any salesmen and 
probably never will as long as the “Old 
Man” is alive and able to turn out ads 
like the following: 


“YOU OUGHTA lLOmHEARS OUR 
CHOIR SING THE RIDGWAY STEAM 
HYDRAULIC ANTHEM. 


“You can imagine what the music must 
be like when you see who are the artists. 

“Here are the tenors—all great celebri- 
ties. (Here follows a list of well-known 
users.) Talk about Orpheus and his 
lute, talk about the Sirens that sat upon 
the shore, talk about all singers who 
have ever lifted up their voice in song— 
they are as crows to these steam hy- 
draulic singers.” 

Here’s another: 


“IF YOU SHOULD EVER MEET 
‘OLD HOOK’ER TO THE BILER’ and 
hear what he can tell you about his 
Steam Hydraulic Elevator, how those old 
engineering eyes of yours will pop open. 
“B’leeve Me!” 

“Say, now honest Injun, Mr. Injuneer, 
do you think over 2000 of the biggest 
and best concerns in the land would be 
throwing out -hydraulic electric and 
other elevators and replacing them with 
these wonderful Ridgway Steam Hy- 
draulic Elevators—just for their health? 
Honest Injun now, do ya? That’s why 
we laff! (Here follows a list of users 
and then:) ‘Say, Old Tee Square, the 
greatest call on earth if you are smart 
enough to know it is our cry of ‘Hook’er 
to the Biler.’ ” 


I’ve never met the Mr. Ridgway that 
writes ads like that, ads that stick out 
among the others like a sore thumb. No, 
I’ve never met him, but doggone it man, 
wouldn’t I be disappointed if I made the 
trip out to his home town and found a 
man cold in demeanor, who gave me a 
fishy, otherwise known as a limp, hand- 
shake and a cold stare? You bet I’d be 
disappointed and it would almost be as 
bad if I should write Mr. Ridgway and 
ask for information, etc., and receive in 
reply a formal stilted letter without a 
sign of punch, personality, or kindly 
humor. I’d think he was paying some 
one to write his ads—some one who 
knew a thing or two about human nature 
and I’d feel mighty disillusioned to get 
a cold, “take-the-joy-out-of-life” letter 
back. That’s why I say don’t pretend to 
be what you are not. It doesn’t pay in 
the long run. 


I’ve read a lot about studying the pros- 
pect—making a composite picture of the 
man you’re going to write to—visualiz- 
ing the customer, etc., all of which is 
good when linked up with letters that 
sparkle with personality. Remember a 
salesman can’t change his personality for 
each call. He’s just Bill Jones with the 
big laugh, loud voice, and hearty hand- 
shake. Bill Jones is disliked by some 
people. When he enters in that loud way 
it gets on the nerves of some buyers and 
Bill often gets two orders, one to get out 
and the other to stay out. But Bill is 
a good salesman. He makes, we’ll say, 
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75 out of a possible 100 sales, which 
means that back home the boss says he 
wishes he had a few more like Bill and 
the wife gets a new dress and the kids 
eat regularly and every Sunday pile into 
the flivver and take a nice ride into the 
country. 

Remember your letters are printed 
salesmen. Suppose you write 100 letters 
and 25 people out of the 100 don’t like 
their tone and don’t buy from you and 
the other 75 do buy from you, haven’t 
you won out? And if you’ve been sin- 
cere in your letter if you’ve been natural 
and still these 25 are peeved at your 
manners would they feel peeved if you 
called on them? Yes, they would; and 
you couldn’t sell them by personality any 
more than your letters would sell them. 
You can’t please all the time; so just be 
natural and you’ll get most of them. 


Just another thing about those ads of 
Ridgway. Unless I’m greatly mistaken 
there’s been quite a few people go out of 
their way just to meet the writer of 
those ads. They are like the small boy 
who took the clock apart to see what 
made it go. And what’s more, when 
they came away they had a pretty good 
knowledge of what “Hook’er to the 
Biler” meant. 


I know a printer who sent out.a rather 
unusual letter. It pulled. He got a 
high percentage of replies, nearly all of 
which requested that he call. They 
wanted to see and talk to the man who 
wrote that letter. They saw and talked 
and placed an order, all of which means 
that the printer with his trade-teasing 
talk about typography. had won out. 


Personality and human interest should 
go hand in hand in letterwriting. Some 
years ago there was brought to my at- 
tention -some literature,-letters and cir- 
culars used by the new manager of a 
lighting company in the Middle West to 
build business and make friends. As 
this campaign was successful and may 
contain ideas which you may be able to 
adapt to your business I will review 
some of the ways and means. 


The vice-president of the company, 
named William A. Smith, had some spe- 
cial letterheads made up with the name 
Bill Smith written across the top in 
script. As every letter was really writ- 
ten by Bill Smith himself this unique 
letterhead made them all the more per- 
sonal. Bill Smith got busy and started 
a series of letters going to users of light 
as well as non-users. His first letter 
is shown on this page. 


This was but the start and others fol- 
lowed in quick succession. Each letter 
was personal, timely and _ interesting. 
His letters brought a friendly atmos- 
phere with them that radiated cheerful- 
ness. For instance, in another letter, 
when thoughts of Spring were in the 
minds of his readers, he wrote them a 
letter saying: “Recently, while visiting 
for the first time one of our southern 
towns, I asked an old darky to direct 
me. The information was readily given 
and I had crossed the street when the 
darky called: ‘Say, boss, don’t yer 
reckon spring’s on t’ other side of der 
fence?’ I replied that I thought it was. 
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‘Well, boss, I sure’s glad, ’cause I’s tired 
of winter.” 

“Spring is here. The robins have 
come, The blue birds are again twitter- 
ing their love song from the apple tree. 
Tis the time to plant that we may later 
reap. I therefore enclose a little pack- 
age containing flower seeds. Plant in a 
two-foot space and watch them grow or 
give the commission to some of your lit- 


A good many years ago, sa many in fact, that to tell, 
woule almost be embarassing a small boy ’neath a torn brimmed strew. 
nat, sat dangling bare legs over the banks of a stream in which he 
was fishing for sunnies that would not always be caught. 
My playmates called me Willie. 


was me. 
sorrow, called me William. 


Years passed, my acquaintances know me as W. A. Smith, my 
friends as Bill Smith, just plain Bill Smith. 


With this as an apology, and because I hope to have you 
not only a friend, but a friend of the Company now serving you in 
which I am personally interested, I shall sign the letters which you 
"Your friend, Bill Smith". 


will receive from me 


The letters have an object. 


Briefly, it is to obviate misunderstandings through a@ 
better acquaintance; to acquaint you with the many new devices that, 
having first tried out in my own home, I can and will recommend as 
I want your confidence, and securing it, 


being really worth while. 
shall not betray it. 


Thanking you for the first reading, I am, 


Your friend, 


July, 1918 


was often used by mothers to advantage. 
One letter told them that “puffballs” 
were not poison but good to eat and ex- 
plained how to cook them. Thus his let- 
ters were eagerly looked forward to by 
old and young alike, and warm was Bill 
Smith’s reception when he called on his 
friends and customers. 


The climax of human interest was 
reached, however, when Bill Smith al- 
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That boy 
My father, at times to my 
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Letter No. 1 of the Bill Smith Series 


tle friends, telling them that Bill Smith 
would like to know what success they 
have.” é 

The next paragraph recommended the 
purchase of an electric stove and told 
how Mrs. Bill Smith seated at the 
breakfast table, had broiled the spring’s 
first mess of mushrooms and served them 
on delicious “electric” toast. 

Returns from this letter were most 
gratifying, for not only were many elec- 
tric stoves. sold but the seeds grew and 
many were the letters received by Bill 
Smith written in a childish hand telling 
of the growth of their flower gardens. 

Each letter was not only personal and 
human, but it contained some good ad- 
vice on seasonable topics, advice which 


lowed himself to write a couple of verses 
signed, “Your little friend, Bill Smith, 
Jr., per Daddy,” for just a few days 
previous a new baby had come to bless 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 


I cannot help but believe that the pro- 
gressive lumber and-supply dealer will 
find much food for thought in the fore- 
going. Perhaps you’ve just put up a new 
silo or built a new barn for yourself 
or made some repairs to your home. 
If you handle paint, try some of it out, 
watch it and then you’ll be able to write 
about it from experience and your letter 
will carry conviction. Some supply deal- 
ers claim things are pretty dull. All 
right; all the more time to punch a type- 


writer or build up a good mailing list 


tal ts 


=> | by: a a 


F, 


July, 1918 


with all sorts of data about each man 
so that you can write a real letter that 
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Letter writing is one of the most in- 


teresting and fascinating pursuits I 


will get into his heart and eventually know of and playing upon heart strings 


his pocketbook. 


an inspiring, helpful, and healthy occu- 
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pation. You, with your acquaintance and 
knowledge of your business, should be 
able to put it all over your mail order 
competitor. 


When the Kaiser Called the Devil Up 


The Kaiser called the Devil up 
On the telephone one day, 

The girl at central listened to 
All they had to say. 


“Hello,” she heard the Kaiser’s voice. 
“Is Old Man Satan home? 
Just tell him it is Kaiser Bill 
That wants him on the ’phone.” 


The Devil said, “Hello” to Bill, 
And Bill said, “How are you? 

I’m running here a hell on earth, 
So tell me what to do.” 


“What can I do?” the Devil asked. 
“My dear old Kaiser Bill, 

‘If there’s a thing that I can do 
To help, I surely will.” 


The Kaiser said, “Now listen 
And I will try to tell 

The way that I am running 
On earth a modern hell. 


I’ve saved for this for many years 
And I’ve started out to kill, 
And it will be a modern job 
You leave to Kaiser Bill. 


My Army went through Belgium, 
Shot women and children down; 
We tore up all her country, 
And blew up all her towns. 


My Zepps dropped bombs on cities, 
Killing both the old and young, 

And those the Zeppelins didn’t get 
Were taken out and hung. 


I started out for Paris, 
With the aid of poison gas; ° 
The Belgiums, darn them, stopped us, 
And would not let us pass. 


My Submarines are devils, 
Why, you should see them fight; 
They go sneaking through the sea, 
And will sink a ship on sight. | 


I was running things to suit me 
Till a year or.so ago, 

When a man called Woodrow Wilson 
Wrote to me to go more slow. — 


He said to me, “Dear Wilhelm, 
We don’t want to make you sore 
So tell your little U-Boats 
To sink our ships no more. 


We have told you for the last time, 
So, Bill, it’s up to you, 

And if you do not stop it 
You will have to fight us too.” 


“I did not listen to him, 
And he’s coming after me 

With a million Yankee soldiers . 
From their homes across the sea. 


Now that’s why I called you, Satan, 
For I want advice from you. 

I knew that you would tell me 
Just what I should better do.” 


“My dear old Kaiser William, 
There’s not much for me to tell, 

For the Yanks will make it hotter 
Than I can for you in Hell. 


Here’s What He Had to Say 


I’ve been a mean old devil, 
But not half as mean as you, 
And the minute that you get here 
I will give my job to you. 


I’ll be ready for your coming, 
And I’ll keep the fires all bright, 
And I’ll have your room all ready 
When the Yanks begin to fight. 


For the Khaki boys will get you, 
I have nothing more to tell, 
Hang up the ’phone and get your hat 
And hurry down to Hell.” 


—W.E. Curry in Safety Hints. 


Tips from a l'raveler 
A Kink That Will Attract Attention to 


Your Business 


By D. F. Ralph 


HEN traveling men get together 
V y in hotel lobbies and talk over 
their experiences there’s an op- 
portunity for an advertising man to get 
some good ideas. It is often a wise pro- 
cedure to carry a little note book along 
and jot down some of these ideas, as they 
are easily forgotten if no note is made of 
them. 

Lumber and supply dealers may be in- 
terested in the following publicity plan 
which, while perhaps not new, offers big 
possibilities. Many dealers spend a con- 


‘siderable amount of money on souvenir 


pencils, etc., which, though useful, do not 
create a great deal of comment. Get 
yourself talked about. Someone once 
said he didn’t care what people said 
about him as long as they said something. 


The business man, however, wants only 
to create favorable publicity and here’s 
one way you can do it. 

Purchase, say, about 200 small balloons 
similar to those sold by venders to chil- 
dren. These can be had in quantity lots 
at a very reasonable rate if purchased 
direct from manufacturer or jobber. They 
are made up in such a way that your 
name and business can be printed on them 
so that when they are blown up your 
name will be prominent. 

Publish an announcement in your 
local newspaper, and perhaps in those 
newspapers published in nearby towns, 
to the effect that on a certain day two 
weeks hence there will be a balloon 
ascension made from your’ grounds. 
Over two hundred balloons will be 
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let loose to the mercy of the winds, and 


on two of these balloons will be coupons . 


which when presented at your office may 
be cashed for $5 each. 


You, of course, can decide whether you 
wish to make it $5 or $10 or $1. What- 
ever you do, do not allow any distinguish- 
able marks to be made on the balloons 
containing the coupons. It is further 
suggested that the ascension be post- 
poned if there is not sufficient wind to 


carry off the balloons in a brisk manner. 

This might be varied by attaching.a 
real $5 bill to one of the balloons in the 
presence of the public and then going to 
the roof of your place or some high point 
and letting the balloons all go. Then, 
again, you might prefer to attach a cou- 
pon which will be worth $10 on any pur- 
chase made in your yard, etc. Various 


ways and means will probably suggest - 


themselves to you. 


July, 1918 


This little scheme will undoubtedly 
make your company very much talked 
about and close attention will be paid to 
your advertising in the future in order 
that opportunity to make a little easy 
money may not be overlooked. 


Publicity pays. Don’t wait for some- 
one else to try this out—hbe the first in 
your vicinity and deserve the title of 
progressive dealer. 


How to Successfully Meet Mail Order 


Competition 


Find Out What Advantages You Possess That the Mail 
Order House Does Not, and Concentrate Upon Them 


you? Many dealers find it the one 

thorn in their happy business life. 

They believe that if such competition 
could be removed, the world would be a 
better place to live in. 


There is only one way in which to com- 
bat mail order competition successfully. 
That is to emphasize and take advantage 
of the points wherein the local yard has 
undoubted superiority and to refuse to 
waste energy against the points in the 
mail order armor which are nearly in- 
vulnerable. 


There are two main’ ways to combat 
mail order competition. The first is 
through price, the second through serv- 
ice. 


Many dealers have successfully fol- 
lowed the practice of advertising that 
they will meet any mail order prices that 
may be quoted. This is being success- 
fully and profitably done, but frequently 
an element of loss may be incurred. 
Should such loss occur, it is worth in- 
curring, for the advertising value of of- 
fering to meet mail order prices is one 
of the best means of convincing the cus- 
tomer that the mail order price is not 
the lowest obtainable. Besides, there is 
always the very definite possibility of 
securing the customer’s future good will 
and trade. 


In comparing mail order prices with 
those of a local store, it is always nec- 
essary to remember that the local price 
usually is for delivery at the purchaser’s 
required place. The mail order house 
merely shoves the material on a car, and 
sends it through collect. In addition, 
most mail order shipments are made for 
cash, while the local dealer is willing to 
extend a reasonable amount of credit. 


This element of credit granting is one 
of the strong points which the local 
dealer can push. He delivers the ma- 
terial promptly, is on the spot so that 
any adjustments can be readily made 
with a minimum expenditure of time, 


ik mail order competition bothering 


By G. Ernst 


energy and explanation, is frequently 
willing to take back surplus material, 
and altogether can give the consumer the 
right kind of service at the right time 
and the right place. 


As regards price competition, there is 
no inherent advantage which the mail 
order house has which is not possible to 
the retail dealer. The mail order house 
is generally more efficiently managed, 
and its advertising is upon a more pro- 
ductive basis. The only advantage that 
the mail order house can possibly have 
is that it buys in large quantities, and 
thus secures the discounts which quan- 
tity purchases usually carry. 


When a customer decides to give the 
local dealer a chance to quote on a bill 
of material in competition with the mail 
order house, the dealer has a first class 
opportunity to not only convince the cus- 
tomer that the mail order house is not 
quoting any more advantageous a price, 
but is also able to emphasize the kind of 
service that he is prepared to offer. 


The local dealer can take the customer 
through his yard, show him the kind 
of stock that he is going to buy, talk up 
its good points, and emphasize the fact 
that it is all there, ready for delivery 
whenever the customer says so. 


The customer can be told that he is 
able to buy the smallest quantity that he 
wants, just as readily as the largest 
quantity. He is not always able to do 
this with the mail order house. 


In a small town the retail dealer is 
generally on friendly terms with most of 
his customers. If he is not, he should 
be. By right dealing, he can easily build 
up a clientele of friends and acquaint- 
ances whose good will is valuable, as 
they will form an army of boosters 
through the satisfied dealings that they 
have had with him. 


The retail lumber dealer is generally 
in a better position than the mail order 
house to adapt his stock readily to local 
needs, to avoid slow sellers, and to hold 
trade by catering to any individual or 
neighborhood peculiarities that may be 
in evidence. 

One of the greatest causes for failure 
in the retail lumber dealer competing 
successfully with the mail order house 
lies in his inability or unwillingness to 
advertise effectively. The yard should 
be kept looking neat, everything should 
be in its place, and the newspaper pub- 
licity should be of the best kind avail- 
able. It is worth while looking over the 
catalogs of a few of the mail order 
houses which sell lumber and notice the 
flowery descriptions which they give, de- 
scriptions which the local dealer often 
thinks are silly, but which have the 
merit of selling goods, which the local 
dealer’s ads do not always have. More 
than one dealer has decided to meet mail 
order competition by starting somewhat 
of a mail order business himself. He 
can best do this by extending his in- 
fluence as far as possible among the peo- 
ple who come into contact with his store. 
His mail order service should primarily 
be a service to the people who generally 
buy the kind of material that he carries. 
Mail and telephone orders should be 
promptly attended to, and can be par- 
ticularly requested. This is an advantage 
to the busy contractor, if the order is ac- 
curately taken. 


Very often it is advantageous to issue 
a small list of specials for limited pe- 
riods only, and this has the added merit 
of helping to move such lines as may be 
a little bit slow. Short lengths, special 
moldings, etc., can often be sold by 
booming the particular purpose for 
which they can be used. 

The retail lumber dealer should always 
keep in mind the fact that although the 
mail order house may sometimes be able 
to undersell him, yet it cannot overserve 
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him. The very nature of the competition 
between the local man and the far away 
house gives the local man an inherent 
advantage which he is not always wide 
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awake enough to seize upon. 

Go after local trade, build up your per- 
sonality and service, and study the mail 
order methods that are getting business. 
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Adopt them to your own needs, and put 
your personal punch into them, which 
will make them more successful than the 
mail order house could ever hope for. 


Is a Good-Looking Yard an Asset? 


Here Is What One Dealer Did to Liven Up His Place 


men, whose business is so vitally re- 

lated to beautiful buildings, “green 

swards and sylvan glades,” have, in 
the past, had such poor offices and such 
unkempt lumber yards, and who permit 
the yards and the surroundings to pre- 
sent such a disorderly and unkept ap- 
pearance. I am pleased to note of late, 
however, as the younger generation 
comes along, improvement here and 
there. Yes, some of the older ones have 
put in a new roller top desk, one or two 
respectable office chairs and a new glass 
front door. But in nearly all cases the 
sash and door stock is piled away in 
some upstair or out of the way place 
so that a prospective customer could not 
see the goods in the most advantageous 
manner. ; 


I: is an anomaly that retail lumber- 


Business called me to Collinsville, IIl., 
one day last week, and, of course, I called 
upon the enterprising firm of Peers & 


By C. E. Davidson 


Gauen. Mr. Gauen was in and gave us 
a hearty welcome in a new office built 
of the celebrated Hy-Tex brick, made in 
that city. Upon entering his office I 
observed two dozen urns of flowers, evi- 
dently stored for the winter. I asked 
why the conservatory idea. Mr. Gauen 
explained to me that last spring he made 
up his mind “to doll up the place a bit,” 
and had erected along the grassy plot 
along the curbing, just outside his yard, 
first some pretty concrete block pedestals 
about 30 in. high. On these he placed 
the urns filled with geraniums and other 
exotics. Of course he saw that the blue 
grass about was trimmed and the outside 
of the premises tidied up. The effect, he 
informed me, was wonderful. Everybody 
was speaking about the splendid idea of 
beautifying the street and, of course, all 


enjoyed the sweet-scented flowers. The 
idea took root and the result was that 
the neighboring merchants, not to be 
outdone, also put up the concrete pedes- 
tals or planted flowers along the space 
between sidewalk and curbing. Mr. 
Gauen informed me the effort well repaid 
the expense in appreciation of the pub- 
lic, and that next year he is sure more 
of it will be done about the city. A ecom- 
munity interest was established. 


Mr. Gauen, as a side line, with a civil 
engineer as a partner, contracts for all 
kinds of concrete work—builds side- 
walks, bridges, ete. He has found it 
profitable and advantageous to his busi- 
ness. 

Another thing. He says he would not. 
do without a truck. A Ford with a form- 
a-truck attachment, costing about $750,. 
‘Ss just the thing.” 

Mr. Gauen is a close reader of BUILD- 
ING AGE. 


AS SEEN BY THE MAN ON THE ROOF 


PaEeNEW SETTLER 


Village Blacksmith—Has that new 
house you built down on the flat started 
to settle? 

Village Carpenter—No, 
has the man I built it for. 


and neither 


IT ISN'T ENOUGH 


It isn’t enough the flag to fly, 
It isn’t enough to sing, 
Enough to cheer when the boys go by— 
For that isn’t everything. 
It maybe is fun 
To curse the Hun, 
To call him a tyrant tough, 
But, ten to one, 
Whatever you’ve done, 
It isn’t enough, enough! 


It isn’t enough to hope we win, 
It isn’t enough to pray, 
It isn’t enough till we all are in, 
Till we all begin to pay. 
Whatever we do 
For the boys in blue, 
The boys with the Yankee stuff, 
Whatever we do 
For the khaki crew, 
It isn’t enough, enough! 


1 HESONEYeSURE CURE 


The newcomer to the neighborhood 
dropped in at the building material yard 
in search of some advice and informa- 
tion. 

“My neighbor’s chickens keep coming 
over and scratching up my garden,” he 
said, “and I want to ask you what is the 
best thing to keep them out.” 

The building material man put up a 
pound of shingle nails and handed them 
to the suburbanite. 

“What do I build with these?” asked 
the man with the garden. 

“You don’t build anything with ’em,” 
answered the dealer, “you shoot ’em.” 


NAMING THE BUNGALOW 


They had just moved into the new six- 
room bungalow, but were undecided as to 
a name for it. They wanted something 
original as well as appropriate. She 
wanted to call it “The Cote,” but he 
thought that was altogether too mushy. 
He wanted to call it “The Hangout,” 
which she thought altogether too slangy. 
They never could agree about a name 
until a year later, when Harry and Car- 
rie were born. Now everybody calls it 
“The Twin-Six.” 


ALWAYS AROUND 


“The world is too much with us,” said 
the preacher. 

“Well,” said the man in the back pew, 
“Tt hasn’t anything on our relatives.” 


A man may know how to boss the 
building of a house but it takes a woman 
to boss the running of it. 


CARRYING WEIGHT 


When the shooting began the young 
colored person floated out through the 
window and, in so doing, carried with 
him the sash. Having done the mile and 
quarter to his cabin in something less 
than the record for that distance, he 
burst into the refuge, disentangled the 
encumbrance from his neck and re- 
marked: 

“Ah reckon ef it hadn’t been foh that 
thah sash Ah’d a-done passed it!” 


TURNING IT OVER 


The young engineer, who thought that 
his duties would be the planning of forti- 
fications, the blue-printing of enemy ter- 
ritory, and other things like that, had 
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now been engaged for a month in shovel- 
ing sand on the new railroad. He did it 
without complaint, but nevertheless 


One day his pal said, “There’s one 
good thing about this European service 
—it gives a man a chance to see France.” 

“I know it,” replied the young engi- 
neer, “but I didn’t ask to see the under 
side of it.” 


THE KHAKI 


You can’t get away from the khaki, 
You see it in every town— 
In every street 
Ev’ry moment you meet 
With the boys who are wearing the 
brown. 
The private, the captain, lieutenant 
Are present wherever you go, 
Accustomed to war 
*Till a major no more 
Will get us excited, you know. 


You can’t get away from the khaki, 
You. see it wherever you are— 
A man with a gun 
Who is after the Hun, 
To give the old German a jar. 
You’ll find it camped down in the valley, 
You'll find it camped up on the hill; 
You can’t get away 
From the khaki to-day— 
But neither can old Kaiser Bill! 


ALSO WELL WORTH SEEING 


It is a great thing for a man to have 
pride in his work. 


“The Campanile in Venice is a won- 
derful and beautiful work of art,” said 
the professor. 


“Yes,” replied the contractor and 
builder, “but have you seen those new 
six-room stuccos of ours in Lonesome- 
hurst?” 


THEN THEY WOULDN’T 


“There ought to be some way of stop- 
ping these German spies from getting 
information in this country,” said the 
indignant citizen. 


“One way,” suggested Citizen No, 2, 
“might be to compel them to confine all 
their inquiries to employes of the city 
building department.” 


MUTUAL 


When a family moves into a new local- 
ity and wonders what kind of people live 
in that neighborhood, it is just as well 
for the family to remember that it isn’t 
nearly as worried as the neighbor- 
hood is. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Some men who builded better than they 
knew didn’t have to build so very well 
at that. 


A lot of people laugh at the English- 
man’s h’s and then call it “ashphalt.” 

If you want to know something about 
the high cost of building get a doctor to 
build you up. 
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It takes longer to drive a screw than 
it does a nail and to do most things that 
last long. 


Thank goodness there is one kind of 
building going on in this country—an 
army. 


There isn’t any much greater joy in 
the world than driving the last nail in a 
good job. 


It is all right to call a thing “cracking 
good,” unless it is plaster. 


The man who does work for less than 
it is worth is likely to do work that is 
worthless. 


The electrician must be hard up; he 
is always wiring for money. 

The man who won’t take trouble is 
mighty like to make trouble. 

The plumber may always be going 


back for his tools, but did you ever ask 
a lawyer for an opinion? 


We have now come to the time of year 
when Cupid moves his office from the 
sofa to the front porch. 

The man who tells an occasional lie is 
just as valuable as the roof that has an 
occasional leak. : 

Some way a fixture never throws the 
light just where you thought it would. 

Unless you want to lose money the 
thing to keep is not only sharp tools but 
a sharp eye. 

There is one coat that never looks well 
on a woman, and that is a coat of paint. 

A man on a roof overlooks a lot of 
things, and so does a wise wife. 

A tool can be so sharp that it makes 
cuts you regret, and so can a tongue. 

We would be a healthy race if people 
would use more sleeping porches and use 
them more. 

You can drive a nail by knocking but 
not a man. 


Cedar Chests, How to Make Them.—By 
Ralph F. Windoes. Red cedar is the ideal 
wood for chest construction and chests 
made of this material are popular 
throughout the country. The book under 
review shows practical methods of build- 
ing cedar chests, and the matter is clear- 
ly presented. Illustrations include draw- 
ings in sufficient detail to afford adequate 
basis for working from, methods of mak- 
ing a chest dustproof, joints used in 
chest construction, etc. There aré also a 
number of photographs of cedar chests, 
and perspective drawings showing the 
completed appearance of various styles. 


The book has 69 pages, size 7 x 9%, 
is bound in cloth, illustrated, sells for $1, 
and is published by the Bruce Publishing 
Co. 


Southern Yellow Pine, a Manual of 
Standard Wood Construction.—This lit- 
tle book, of a size that will slip handily 
into the pocket, is a compendium of tech- 
nical information pertaining to Southern 
Pine. It contains valuable tables con- 
cerning Yellow Pine beams, safe loads in 
pounds uniformly distributed for various 
kinds of beams, sizes of beams, tables 
showing deflection of Yellow Pine lami- 
nated floors, safe loads for yellow pine 
columns, trussed beams, etc. 


There is other valuable data, such as 
that concerning the holding powers of 
nails and spikes in Yellow Pine, general 
timber specifications, working unit 
stresses for Yellow Pine as required by 
various building codes, table of board 
measure, and other information that con- 
not help but prove valuable to the man 


who uses this material. An index makes’ 
the matter readily available. The book 
sells for $1, has 136 pages, size 4% x 7, 
is bound in flexible cloth, and is published 
by the Southern Pine Association. 


The Strength of Structural Elements. 
—By Ernest H. Sprague, A.M. Inst. C.E. 
This volume deals more particularly with 
those parts of structural work which de- 
pend upon the elasticity of the material, 
and embodies the application of the 
principles laid down and explained as 
regards to the design of simple struc- 
tures in the author’s former work “The 
Elements of Graphic Statics.” 


The book treats of principles involved 
in design, active and passive forces. The 
internal forces in a structure are anal- 
yzed, and various kinds of joints or con- ~ 
nections in steel structures explained. 
The stresses and designs of composite 
beams, plate girders, struts and columns, 
continuous girders, etc., are explained. 
Considerable space is also devoted to the 
deflection of beams, oblique flexure, re- 
sistance of beams to bending, etc: 


The book has 202 pages, size 4% x 
7% in., is fully indexed, bound in cloth, 
illustrated, and is published by Scott, 
Greenwood & Son, London. It is one of 
the Broadway series of engineering hand- 
books. 


Practical Concrete Work for the School 
and Home.—By H. Colin Campbell, C.E., 
E.M., and Walter F. Beyer, C.E. This 
book has been prepared primarily as a 
workroom handbook for school shop use, 
and presents the principles of good prac- 
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tice upon which depends success in using 
concrete. The authors have consistently 
attempted to present the subject matter 
in such form as to be readily understand- 
able. It is elementary in nature, and 
gives everyday information that is of 
interest. 


The book describes the materials of 
which concrete is composed. The prin- 
ciples of form construction are explained, 
and tools and equipment for concrete 
work are described and illustrated. 


The elementary principles of rein- 
forcing are lucidly explained, and the 
proportions of concrete mixtures and the 
manner of mixing are gone into. 


The use of concrete in connection with 
foundation walls, floors, tanks, posts, 
concrete blocks, etc., are all gone into 
in a simple manner. 


The book is illustrated by photographs 
which show finished work, together with 
the methods of doing it, and drawings 
for designs of simple structures. The 
book has 164 pages, size 5% x 8 in.,, is 
bound in flexible cloth, sells for $1.50, 
and is published by the author. 


The Kiln Drying of Lumber.—By H. D. 
Tiemann, M.E., M.F. A technical knowl- 
edge of the various methods which can 
be efficiently used to dry lumber is obvi- 
ously an asset to the dealer. It affords 
_ an adequate basis for the judging of the 
conditions of stock, and the liklihood of 
its being well adapted to the purposes to 
which it is intended to be put by the 
proper method of drying. 


The book aims to give this knowledge. 
It treats of the structure and properties 
of wood, together with common prac- 
tices in drying. -The manner in which 
wood dries, with reference to its 
shrinkage, warping and casehardening, 
is described. The principles of kiln dry- 
ing, together with the proper method of 
piling lumber to secure adequate circula- 
tion of air as aid to the drying, is pointed 
out. 

Special problems in drying are taken 
up. Woods shrink differently in different 
directions, and in different portions of 
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the same piece. Data on this subject is 


given. 

Drying by means of a water spray 
humidity regulated dry kiln, together 
with drying by superheated steam and at 
pressures other than atmospheric, are 
gone into. An interesting chapter is de- 
voted to theoretical considerations and 
calculations. Humidity, evaporation, 
density, amount of air and heat required, 
thermal or heat efficiency, etc., are gone 
into. 


The different methods of drying have 
different effects upon the strength and 
hygroscopicity of wood, and this matter 
is lucidly dealt with. 


It is advisable for the dry kiln operator 
to quickly determine the humidity condi- 
tions and vapor pressures, as well as the 
changes which take place with changes of 
temperature, in the drying of wood. A 
valuable humidity diagram is contained 
in the book, and is adapted to the direct 
solution of problems of this character 
without recourse to tables or mathemat- 
ical calculations. The convenience of this 
is self-evident. 


The author is well fitted to treat of 
this subject through his position . in 
charge of the section of timber physics 
and the kiln drying experiments of the 
U. S. Forest Service. He is special lec- 
turer in wood technology and forestry at 
the University of Wisconsin, and For- 
estry Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. 

The book is illustrated by photographs, 
drawings and tables. It has 316 pages, 
size 5% x 8% in., is bound in cloth, sells 
for $4, and is published by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 


Making Advertising Pay.—By Harold 
F. Eldridge. Of interest to the inexperi- 
enced or prospective advertiser is this 
book upon the important subject of ad- 
vertising. Its contents constitute an 
effort to place before merchants, business 
men, and advertisers, the basic principles 
upon which successful advertising must 
be built. 

Numerous examples of advertising 
methods and stories of the experiences 
of successful advertisers are gathered 
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together and presented in an interesting 
style. These records of actual accom- 
plishment are accompanied by sufficient 
constructive criticisms to form a valuable 
basis upon which the reader can build 
his own advertising campaigns. 


The book is divided into four sections, 
dealing with the economic and social side 
of advertising, advertising for the whole- 
saler and manufacturer, how successful 
retailers get results from advertising and 
analysis of the psychological task of 
advertising. 

The book has 231 pages, is illustrated 
by reproductions of successful advertise- 
ments, sells for $1.50, is bound in cloth, 
and is published by the author. 


Seasoning of Wood. By Joseph R. 
Wagener. 


Upon the manner in which wood is 
seasoned depends much of the ultimate 
strength and availability of the finished 
timber. The need for economy and ra- 
pidity in kiln drying is bringing about a 
realization of the importance of this 
subject. 


“Seasoning of Wood” is a practical 
treatise upon the subject indicated by its 
title. The author treats his subject fully, 
starting from the beginning by devoting 
several chapters to the various kinds of 
trees and their charactertistics. 


Considerable space is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the enemies of wood, and data 
is presented showing how the trouble 
can be avoided. 


The methods used in seasoning wood 
are well explained. Methods of kiln dry- 
ing are discussed and various types of 
dry kilns fully described. A chapter 
devoted to helpful appliances is also 
likely to prove of interest as aiding to- 
ward more economical operation of the 
kiln. 

A bibliography, glossary, index of 
Latin names of woods, and page index are 
among the convenient features of the 
work. 

The book has 274 pages, size 6x9% in. 
101 illustrations, is bound in cloth, sells 
for $3.00, and is published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co. 


New Catalogs of Interest 


The Strongest Tile in the World.— 
Denison Fire-Proofing Co., Mason City, 
Iowa. Describes hollow tile manufac- 
tured by this company, together with 
valuable details of hollow tile construc- 
tion. The matter is contained in loose 
sheets printed on one side only and can 
be filed for future reference. 


Better Building—American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. Describes sheet metal for 
building construction, gives interesting 
‘data thereon. Contains pictures of resi- 
dences and buildings on which metal 
shingles are used, plans and perspective 
drawings of farm buildings covered with 
corrugated roofing and siding, and other 
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Any of these catalogs will be 
furnished by the manufacturers. 
Or, if you prefer, we will see that 
you receive any that you desire. 
Just check the catalogs you want, - 
tear out the page, and mail it to 
Building Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


UTE 
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interesting information of a like nature. 
Directions for measurements and meth- 
ods of application are given, together 


to the Trade 


with a table of weights of roofing and 
siding products, useful information for 
builders and property owners concerning 
construction of tin roof, weights of roof- 
ing materials, wind pressures. on roofs, 
and other miscellaneous information of 
interest. 


Observations Upon the Atmospheric 
Corrosion of Commercial Sheet Iron; Par- 
ticularly in Regard to the Influence of 
Copper and Mill Scale——By E. A. Rich- 
.ardson & L. T. Richardson. Published 
by E. A. Richardson, 173 Savannah Ave-. 
nue, East Cleveland, Ohio. Interesting 
article upon the subject indicated by its 
title. 
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The Evanston Sound-Proof Door.— 
Irving Hamlin, 716 University Place, 
Evanston, Ill. Describes construction and 
application of the sound-proof door 
manufactured by this concern. 


Trussit.—The General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. Describes this type 
of expanded metal, together with line 
drawings and photographs showing its 
construction and appearance in the build- 
ing. 


Research on the Corrosion Resistance 
of Copper Steel—By D. M. Buck and 
J. O. Handy. American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Gives 
valuable data as revealed by research on 
the corrosion resistance of copper steel. 


Corrugated Galvanized-Concrete Fence. 
—American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Details of 
construction with drawings of fence with 
concrete posts and corrugated galvanized 
iron. Photographs of fences built this 
way are shown. 


The Story of Steel.—United States 
Steel Corp., 71 Broadway, New York 
City. A concise story, profusely illus- 
trated, of the mining, shipping and smelt- 
ing of ore and coal and the manufacture 
of finished steel products. 


Smith’s Improved Panic Exit Locks.— 
Catalog No. 12. Frank F. Smith Metal 
Window Hardware. Company, 81 Clay 
Street, Newark, N. J. Contains wash 
drawings showing construction and 
method of installation of various types 
of panic exit locks for use in theaters, 
schools, ete. 


Waterloo Wall and Floor Register.— 
The Waterloo Register Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. Describes and illustrates various 
types of registers, pipe fittings, chimney 
thimbles, coal chutes, ete. 


Realflex.-cThe Western Conduit Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. Description of an 
armored conductor for electric wiring in 
either new or old buildings. 


Wisconsin Code for Rural School 
Privies.—State Board of Health, Madi- 
son, Wis. Describes and_ illustrates 
proper method of construction for 
privies used in modern schools where 
their installation is unavoidable. 


Alpha Aids.—No. 10. Alpha Portland 
Cement Company, Easton, Pa. Interest- 
ing information concerning concrete con- 
struction. Contains photographs of build- 
ings constructed of concrete. There is an 
interesting article on “Building with 
Metal Lumber.” A supplement to this 
issue entitled “A Supplement of Sug- 
gestions on Small Houses” contains blue 
print reproductions of floor plans and 
elevations of concrete houses, sugges- 
tions on the placing of solid concrete 
steps on porch floors, economical method 
of constructing concrete walls, etc. 


Richards-Wilcox Ideal Elevator Door 
Equipment and Checking Devices.—Rich- 
ards-Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, III. 
Describes and illustrates various types of 
elevator door hangers and equipment, to- 
gether with line drawings, showing the 
method of installation. 


Bigger Business Service for Retail 
Lumber Dealers.—White Pine Bureau, 
Merchants National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn. Contains valuable hints showing 
how bigger business may be obtained by 
the lumber dealer, and advertisements 
that the dealer can profitably use to 
push his business. 


Liquid Roofseal_—The Manhattan Paint 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Describes an as- 
bestos roofing compound in liquid form, 
which is stated to have the advantages 
combined of both paint and cement. De- 
scribes the material and gives some idea 
of its manner of application. 


Federal Traffic News, April 15.—A 
little magazine devoted to the interests of 
Federal motor trucks. This issue illus- 
trates a number of trucks used in lumber 
operations. 


Humphrey Gas Water Heaters.—Hum- 
phrey Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. A 
catalog describing and illustrating these 
heaters, together with details of opera- 
tion. 


Storm Hand and Electric Dumb- 
Waiters and Elevators.——Storm Mfg. 
Company, 40 Vesey Street, Newark, 


N. J. Describes and illustrates various 
types of dumbwaiters and elevators. 


Screen Door Hardware. — Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. Contains 
illustrations and descriptions of screen 
door hardware. 


Protectorine Waterproofing and Damp- 
proofing.—Charles E. Wood, Agent, 149 
Broadway, New York. Describes this ma- 
terial, and gives method of application. 


Woodworkers’ Record, May. — Pub- 
lished by S. R. & M. Lewis, 1124 Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. A monthly publi- 
cation for complimentary distribution to 
foremen, superintendents, etc., of wood- 
working factories. Contains interesting 
information relative to stores, etc., as 
well as jokes and miscellaneous material. 


One Man Can Run It.— The Little 


Whirlwind Mixer Co., La Crosse, Wis.: 


Folder describing and illustrating the 
1918 model of the Little Whirlwind con- 
crete mixer, with hand and power drive. 


Waterloo Cement Machinery Corp. 
Catalog No. 29.—Published by Waterloo 
Cement Machinery Corp., Waterloo, Iowa. 
The latest catalog of this concern, illus- 
trating and describing wonder mixers, 


builders’ hoists, woodworkers’, trench 
pumps, backfillers, contractors’ equip- 
ment, etc. 


Marietta Spartan Art Wood Stains.— 
The Marietta Paint & Color Co., Mari- 
etta, Ohio. An attractively illustrated 
booklet which gives some interesting in- 
formation upon the subject of stains and 


fillers. 


Anchor Post Fences for Country Place, 
Factory or Farm.— Anchor Post Iron 
Works, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
This is catalog No. 51, and describes va- 
rious kinds of fences manufactured by 
this concern. 


Natco Homes for Workingmen.—Book- 
let containing various designs of houses, 
together with floor plans. These houses 
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are intended to be built of Natco tile and 
are of various types and descriptions. It 
is devoted to giving general information 
concerning the construction of walls used 
in these houses. Each design is accom- 


‘panied by a specification of the amount 


of tile needed. 


Weir Heaters, Catalog No. 16.— The 
Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Ill. De- 
scribes and illustrates various kinds of 
heaters manufactured by this concern, 
together with some details of their con- 
struction and salient features. 


Facts About Prepared Roofing and As- 
phalt Shingles. — The Prepared Roofing 
and Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, Ill. Gives data concerning roof- 
ing ordinances and various interesting 
information concerning prepared roofing. 


Pomeroy No. 14, Galvanized Pressed 
Steel Fire Retardant Windows.—Bulletin. 
No. 202. S. H. Pomeroy Company, Inc., 
New York City. Describes and _ illus- 
trates counter-balanced and double-hung 
types of windows, also information con- 
cerning their construction and installa- 
tion. 


Truscon Building Products. — Truscon 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. Book- 
let giving practical building information, 
with a brief summary of the principal 
Truscon building products. The data is 
of an interesting nature and gives many 
valuable tables which are worth preserv- 
ing. 

Industrial Housing. Bulletin . 172.— 
National Fire Proofing Company, Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Gives data 
concerning industrial housing projects 
recently completed. Pictures and many | 
floor plans are contained. 


Sterling Furnaces, FB-52, Natural Air 
Heating.—Sill Stove Works, Rochester, 
N. Y. Describes and illustrates pipeless 
furnaces and other furnaces manufac- 
tured by this company. Contains photo- 
graphs of houses which are furnished 
with these furnaces, and miscellaneous 
information concerning these furnaces. 


Lighting Fixtures of Exclusive Design. 
—Mitchel Vance Co., Inc., 503 West 
Twenty-fourth Street, New York City. 
Describes Vanco bronze, called “The New 
Metal,” and illustrates numerous types 
of attractive lighting fixtures. 


“Watch Your Sand.”—Kolesch & Co.,. 
138 Fulton Street, New York City. A 
booklet describing the Universal sand 
tester, manufactured by this company. 
This booklet will be valuable to the user 
of concrete as enabling him to proportion 
his mixture to take advantage of any 
variation in sand. 


Andes One Pipe Furnaces.—Phillips & 
Clark Stove Co, Inc., Geneva, N. Y. 
Booklet containing photographs of houses 
in which these heaters are used, together 
with testimonials. Contains miscellane- 
ous information concerning the furnaces. 


Doorways. June, 1918.—Richards-Wil- 
cox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill. Monthly 
magazine, of which this number devotes 
considerable space to picturing attractive 
private garages. 
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The wide porch, with its 

well proportioned per- 

gola at the left, consti- 

tutes a delightful sum- 
mer spot. 


The dormer at the rear 
of the house is not eas- 
ily visible from the front. 


Houses have distinct individualities, 
and it is interesting to judge from looking 
at them what they express, and often 
what indication they give of the charac- 
ter of their occupants. 


In the house illustrated here there is a 
great deal of charm and interest. Its 
broad, low lines make it appear to fit 
snugly into the high terrace upon which 
it is built, suggesting a haven and a real 
‘home for those who enter its hospitable 
doors. 


Perhaps the greatest points of interest 
in the exterior of this little house lie in 
its unusual roof treatment and in the way 
that the wide clap boards are used in 
combination with the shingles. There is 
a real element of surprise in the roof of 
this dwelling. Viewing it from the front 
would lead one to believe that the rear 
section of roof fell in a long, unbroken 
line. But on the contrary there is .a 
dormer of the same size and projection 
as that on the front of the house, with 
the same double row of shingles carrying 
back to the main roof at the cornice line. 
The clever way in which the severity of 
the end elevations is broken yp is also 
worthy of note. The roof carries down 
to the top of the second story windows, 
making an overhang of some twelve 
inches at the head casing. This overhang 
is finished off with the same cornice that 
is used at the termination of the dormers, 
front and rear, and is at the same height 
that they are. Then, to form a break 
between the first and second floors, there 


is another roof projection running the. 


length of the house and forming a tri- 
angle with the eaves of the main roof. 
The clever combination of wide clap- 


A Beautiful Colonial 
~ House Built: at 
Nepperhan 


The stairs are hidden by the pro- 

jecting fireplace, yet they are 

well designed and in keeping 

with the Colonial spirit of the 
house. 


‘boards with this unusual roof is also in- 


teresting. 


Turning to the interior of the house, 
the plan has some valuable points to 
offer: One enters the living room directly 
from the wide, generous porch which 
covers the front of the house. This room 
is as spacious proportionately as the 
porch, being 24 ft. 6 in. x 13 ft. 6 in., and 
running the entire width of the house. 
The stairs, instead of being located near 
the front entrance, as is common prac- 
tice in most, small house design, are at 
the far end of the living room. In a 


- Heights, 
New York 
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sense this is a very wise location for 
them, inasmuch as it means that no one 
can enter and get up to the second floor 
without passing through the major liv- 
ing portion of the house. A common 
landing serves for the living and service 
portions, there being three steps leading 
to it from the kitchen, as well as from 
the living room. This is a very desirable 
arrangement, since it obviates the neces- 
sity of the rear stairway and yet makes 
it possible for those in the kitchen to 
ascend to the second floor without being 
seen by those in the front part of the 
house. 


Generous kitchen and pantry room are 
to be found here, with built-in cupboards 
and dressers. The basement stairs lead 
from the pantry and are as inconspicu- 
ous as possible—a point of considerable 
merit in such utilities. 


Great economy is shown in.the plan of 
the second floor. Four bedrooms, eacn 
with ample closet room, and a bathroom, 
are shown. Two of the bedrooms have 
two closets each, and there is also a 
closet for linen opening into the hall. It 
will be noted that very little space is 
wasted in this hallway. 


As to the construction, after the earth 
under the walls was thoroughly tamped, 
stone footings 12 in. wider than walls 


The living room, looking toward the front 
door. Notice the high windows at the 
left, which give light and yet afford need- 
ed wall space. 


Over the 
footings a stone wall was built, well 
bedded in cement mortar in a 1:3 mix. 
The walls and piers above grade were 
built of clean quarried stone, laid with a 
1%-in. white mortar joint pointed up 


and 12 in. deep were laid. 


flush. The basement floor consisted of 
concrete composed of one part cement, 
two parts sand and five parts broken 
stone, applied 4 in. thick. A finish coat 
of cement 1 in. thick was applied on top 
of that. «= 


There is one only chimney in this house. 


It is builtup of sound, hardburned com- 
mon red brick to the roof line; and the 
exposed portions are of a wire cut brick. 


The framing throughout the building 
was of sound and well seasoned wood, in 
the following sizes: Sills, 4 in. x 6 in.; 
girders, 6 in. x 8 in.; joists, 1st and 2nd 
floors, 2 in. x 8 in., 16 in. on centers; 
joists, 3rd tier, 2 in. x 6 in., 24 in. on cen- 
ters; Exterior and interior studs 2 in. x 
4 in., 16 in. on centers; rafters, 2 in. x 
6 in., 24 in. on centers; pergola and porch 
floor joists, 2 in. x 8 in., 24 in. on centers. 


The first floor joists were set on 4 in. x 
6 in. sills and the 2nd floor joists on 4 in. 
x 4 in. plates. The joists were doubled 
under all partitions running the same 
way, and all headers and trimmers were 
doubled. The girders in basement were 
constructed by spiking three 2 in. x 8 in. 
joists together, overlapping joints. All 
floor beams were cross bridged with 2 in. 
x 2 in. strips, 8 ft. 0 in. on centers. All 
openings over 4 ft. 0 in. had 4 in. x 8 in. 
headers, well trussed. Interior partitions 
were cross bridged with 2 in. x 4 in. The 


roof was tied with collar beams of 
2x 4, 5 ft. 0 in. on centers, with 2 x 4 
uprights. 

As sheathing, all roofs were covered 
with % in. x 2 in. spruce. boards, spaced 
5 in. on centers. First quality 18 in. red 
cedar shingles, laid 5 in. to the weather, 
were used on the roofs. The sheathing 
for side walls was % in. x 10 in. hemlock, 
surfaced one side, put on diagonally. A 
first. quality waterproof paper, 6 in. 
lapped, was used under all stucco. A 
layer of Cabot sheathing quilt was put 


The dining room is semi-separated from 
the living room by well designed doors. 


A view of the front and right sides of the house. 
The flower boxes contribute much to the attract- 
ive and homey aspect which this house enjoys. 


on, double-ply over the rough first floor. 


All siding used for this house was of 
% in. x 10 in. red cedar; all corners 
mitered. The outside finish, including 
window trim, barge boards, porches, 
flower boxes, etc., were of good quality, 
well seasoned cypress, and all painted 
two coats of Atlantic white lead and lin- 
seed oil. 


The overhang of roofs and soffits was 
ceiled with % in. x 6 in. double beaded 
N. C. pine, finished with a 4% in. bed 
smould and 6 in. facia, and with a 4 in. 
crown mould for cornice. The porches 
were constructed of 2° in. x 8 in. floor 
joists 2 ft. 0 in. on centers, with a floor- 
ing of % in. x 3% in. pine. The ceilings 
were of % in. x 6 in. double beaded N. C. 
pine, finished with a small mould. 


All windows and doors, except front 
entrance door, were glazed with first 
quality American glass. All windows are 
double hung, and of varying sizes, as will 
be seen from the drawings. Green shut- 
ters are to be found on all second story 
windows. The design of these shutters 
is worthy of note, primarily as showing 
the charming effects resulting from sim- 
ple proportions, and secondarily as em- 
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bodying the crescent design in the upper 
section. 


All interior trim was of white wood, 
painted three coats of flat white Atlantic 
white lead and linseed oil, with a little 
The side 


copal varnish in the final coat. 
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The walls, ceilings, soffits of stairs, 
and partitions on first and second floors 
were lathed with first quality spruce lath, 
spaced 4 in. apart, run horizontally, with 
joints broken every tenth course. All 
walls and ceilings were given three coats 
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Floor plans and ele- 


vations. Scale, 14” 


ft. Note the 


i 


compact and_ eco- 


nomical ‘arrange- 


The 


ment of plan. 


kitchen entry, pan- 


try and stair arrange- 
ment are especially 


worthy of notice. 


in., head casings 
Windows have % in. 
stool and apron, with a small mould under 
stool jambs % in. thick. Base mouldings 
throughout the house are 8 in. high. 


casings are % in. x 4% 
% in. x 4% in.. 


Picture moulding was run in all rooms 
except dining room, kitchen and bath, 


The interior doors were give one filler 
coat, one coat stain and were varnished 
and rubbed. 


—a scratch, a brown and a finishing coat; 
the first two coats composed of pure well- 
slaked lime, clean, sharp sand and the 
best cattle hair. The third coat was of 
a good hard plaster-of-paris finish. 
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The finished floor in living and dining 
rooms was of % in. first quality oak. 
All other floors, except bathroom, were 
of % in. x 2% in. first quality comb 
grained pine. 

The main stairs were constructed on 
heavy carriages, rail or birch; 1 in. x 1 in. 
spindles, three to each tread. A newel 
post 5% in. x 5% in. was provided; risers 
were % in. thick, of whitewood; and 
treads were of oak, 1% in. thick. 

The cellar stairs were built on strong 
carriages with treads 1% in. thick, no 
risers. 
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The fire place in the living room is of 
rough red brick, with %4 in. white mortar 
joint flushed. Back lining and back 
hearth are of fire brick, and the front 
hearth is of smooth red brick laid flush 
with floor. A Jackson throat damper, 
No. 46, was installed, set in a wooden 
frame. The trap to ash pit was Jack- 
son’s No. 9; the ash pit has a Jackson’s 
No. 12 clean-out door. 

The house is wired with electricity, 
according to Fire Underwriters’ specifi- 
cations. Knob and tube wiring was run 
to all outlets, which terminate with steel 
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outlet boxes. Steam heating, composed 
of a Richardson & Boynton boiler and 
American radiators was installed. The 
boiler was covered with 2-ply of asbestos 
and ‘cellar mains were given an asbestos 
air-cell covering. 

This house was erected at Nepperhan 
Heights, Yonkers, N. Y., for Mr. J. W. 
Parker, in accordance with the plans and 
specifications of Philip Resnyk, architect, 
40 West 32nd Street, New York City. 
Watson & Brunner, 58 Douglas Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y., were the general con- 
tractors. 


Building Construction Necessary for 


Good Wallboard Work 


Although Wallboard Can Be Used with Any Type of Construction, 
Yet Certain Essential Points Should Be Observed. ‘This 
Article Points Out These Features and Tells How 


Among the chief reasons for the 
present extensive use of wallboard 
is the readiness with which it may 
be employed with all kinds of con- 
struction. While it is a departure in 
many ways from former practices in wall 
and ceiling building, the sizes in which 
wallboard may be obtained as well as the 
manner of its application, permit its use 
without any material change in whatever 
general plan of. construction may be 
adopted. 


This is the case in either new work or 
remodeling over lath and plaster, brick, 
concrete or wood. But while the general 
principle holds true that wallboard can 
be used regardless of the type of build- 
ing, there are a number of minor yet es- 
sential points the user of wallboard 
should be sure to observe if correct and 
completely satisfactory effects are to be 
obtained. 


The drawings shown with this article 
illustrate, by sectional views, the proper 
application of wallboard. They explain 
where wallboard construction differs from 
usual practices and make plain the few 
precautions that should be taken to assure 
proper results. 


Fig. 1 outlines the erection of a house 
from cellar to attic, giving each detail 
of the construction to show-how little it 
is changed by the use of wallboard. 
There is of course no difference in the 
erection of the framework and outside 
walls and roof. The material difference 
comes in the complete elimination of lath 
and the insertion of headers. 


The headers are made necessary by the 


to Doa Good Job 


By L. H. Harvey 


fact that the four edges of each wall- 
board panel always should be nailed. In- 
specting the panel design will show where 
the headers should be placed between the 
studs and joists. Headers do not have to 
be of any exact size or thickness. For 
this purpose 2 x 2’s or 2 x 4’s or odd 
pieces of similar size can be used. 


The headers should be dressed on one 
side and placed so that they will come 
flush with the studs and joists. As a 
square, even nailing surface is always 
desirable, it is also a good plan to specify 
that the joists and studs should come 
dressed on one side. Fig. 1 shows how 
headers are placed for baseboard, ‘plate 
rail, and where the walls and ceilings 
meet. 


In the attic it will be observed that the 
two 2 x 4’s which form the plate are 
used for the support of the top of the 
wainscot panels and the bottom of the 
sloping panels. The ceiling panels are 
generally nailed to the collar or tie 
beams, which looks better than carrying 
the panels clear to the ridge board and 
uses less wallboard. Headers are in- 
serted between the rafters and the ties 
at the angle formed by the juncture of 
the tie beams and rafters. 

This drawing also shows the construc- 
tion of the inside partitions, where a 
stringer of 2 x 4 is placed on top of the 


sub floor and the studs are run up to the ~ 
joists. The wallboard is nailed on both 
sides of the studs. 

While this drawing shows the decora- 
tive strips in place over the panel edges, 
this trim and the baseboard are not ap- 
plied until the wallboard has been 
painted. The decorative trim is stained 
before nailing in place. If two coats of 
paint are to be used on the wallboard, 
some builders prefer to apply the first 
coat to the panels before they are nailed 
and then apply the second coat after the 
board is on the wall. 


Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show the application 
of wallboard in three types-of houses that 
have the same inside construction as 
Fig. 1 but different outside walls. The 
drawings are made to show the applica- 
tion of wallboard on the lower portion of 
the side walls and illustrate part of the 
foundation. This plainly shows the in- 
sertion of headers and the placement of 
the panels back of the baseboard—a vital 
yet often overlooked precaution. 


In Fig. 5, wallboard is shown in the 
cement or concrete block house. The in- 
side wall should be given a good water- 
proofing coat before putting up the 
panels. It is necessary to fur the walls 
to provide the essential nailing surface 
for all panel edges and intermediate 
nailing. Wood plugs are driven between 
the blocks and the furring strips are 
nailed to the plugs. 

The application over a brick wall is 
shown in Fig. 6. Pieces of 2 x 4, eight 
inches long, or the length of a brick are 
placed at intervals in the wall, which give 
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Fig.1—This illustration shows house con- 
struction necessary when wallboard is 
used. Little variation is necessary. The 
greatest difference lies in the elimination 
of lath and the insertion of headers. Head- 
ers are necessary because all four edges 
of the wallboard must be firmly nailed. 
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an excellent nailing surface for the fur- 


ring strips. Another method is to insert 
an occasional wood strip between a row 
of bricks in place of the mortar. These 
strips can be of the same thickness as 
the mortar and the furring can then be 
nailed to the strips. The wall should be 
waterproofed before the wallboard is put 
in place. 

If hollow tile is used on the inside of 


the brick wall, plugs can be inserted at 
the mortar joints to which the furring 
strips are nailed. An even better plan is 
to use one of the several patented clinch- 
ing nail devices on the market for the 
purpose. There is a self-clinching wire 
nail, double-prong, which opens. or 
spreads inside the tile as it is driven in, 
which prevents its pulling out. When 
used, however, it is necessary to drill a 


hole in the tile before nailing. In order- 
ing the nails the thickness of the tile and 
furring strips should be given. The brick 
veneer house construction is shown in 
Fig. 7, but so far as the wallboard is 
concerned the application is exactly the 
same as in an all frame building. 

These drawings have been made for 
new construction, yet there is practically 
no difference when using wallboard for 
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Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show how wallboard is 

applied in houses of the same general con- 

struction as Fig. |, but with different cov- 
ering for outside walls. 
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repairing and remodeling. The proced- 
ure for the brick and concrete of course 
is no different than for new buildings. 


CEMENT 
Brocxs 


Fig. 5—-Wallboard used in the cement 

block house. The inside walls should be 

given a coat of waterproofing before 
applying the wallboard. 


Over lath and plaster, the panels can be 
nailed directly to the walls—no headers 
are necessary although the walls should 
be squared as much as possible and any 
large holes should be filled with scrap 
pieces of board. Over wood, ship-lap, or 
canvas covered walls no preparation is 
necessary. 


CLAPROARDS 


“SHEATHING * 


Fig. 8—Cross-section of window frame de- 
signed especially for wallboard. 


Nailing details have not been taken up 
because they are now quite familiar to 
most carpenters. The instructions for 
nailing also are generally furnished with 


practically all wallboard, either on the 
back of every panel or included with each 
bundle. 


There is one place, window casings, 
which should be given a little preliminary 
planning when wallboard is to be used. 
As wallboard is one-half inch thinner 
than lath and plaster, it is necessary to 
have the window frames made with that 
reduction. 


Figs. 8 and 11 show the difference quite 
plainly. Fig. 8 shows a window frame 
made especially for use with wallboard 
while Fig. 11 is made for lath and plas- 
ter. Fig. 11, however, also explains how 
wallboard can be used with a lath and 
plaster frame by the insertion of a small 
strip, cut to fit, between the inside trim 
and above the ground. But of course 
this means extra work, so it is always 
advisable in ordering window and door 
frames to explain that they are to be 
used with wallboard and should be made 
accordingly. It is the custom of the mills 
to make these frames for lath and plaster 
construction unless otherwise directed. 


Outside door frames are a half inch 
thinner with wallboard construction, the 
same as the windows, while inside parti- 
tion doors are one inch thinner. This 
difference is due to the fact that wall- 
board is on both sides of the studs, thus 
reducing the thickness of the partition 
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Fig. 6—Wallboard used in a brick-walled 
building. Pieces of 2x4, the length of a 
brick, are built into the wall and afford 
nailing base for the furring strips. Another 
way to get a good nailing base is to insert 
a wood strip, the thickness of the mortar 
joint, between the bricks. The wall should 


be waterproofed before applying wall- 
board. 


one-half inch on each side of the wall or 
one inch altogether. 


Figs. 9 and 10 show two isometric 
views of the same construction. Fig. 10 
shows the jamb and sill and also illus- 
trates the fitting of the window sash, sill, 
stool, apron and casing. 


The other isometric view shows the 
same window at the top with the window 
sash, head casing, etc. In both of these 
details it will be observed that the 2 x 4’s 


are doubled on the sides as well as at 
the top and bottom of the opening, which 
should be done for strength. 
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Fig. 7—-A brick veneer house. The wall- 
board is applied exactly the same as in a 
frame house. 


WALL Boarp 


Fig. 9—Framing at head of window when 
wallboard is used. 


Fig. 10—Isometric perspective of jamb 
and sill of window when wallboard is used. 


The detail, Fig. 11, shows the use 
of wallboard with window frames 
made for lath and plaster. The method 
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Fig. |11!—-This shows how wallboard can be 

used with a window frame intended’ for 

lath and plaster. A small molded strip, 

cut to fit, fills the opening between wall- 
board and frame. 


shows the wallboard nailed direct to the 
stud and the insertion of the half inch 
strip. This strip can extend beyond the 
inside trim and be molded on the ex- 
posed edge, as shown, or it can be a plain 
strip which is brought flush with the cas- 
ing. The ground, which is a sort of stop 
or level that the plasterers work to when 
applying plaster, can be left off when 
wallboard is used. 

When remodeling or repairing over 
lath and plaster, the board should be 
applied around the casings according to 
the plan explained by Fig. 12. The wall- 
board is nailed right over the plaster, 
with a small space for expansion between 
the edge of the panel and the trim. Then 
a strip % by %, or larger, is nailed 


against the casing to cover the edge of’ 


the panel. 


Each builder of course has his own 
special “kinks” for using wallboard, as 
well as most other materials, but the 
points brought out here are the chief 
precautions that should be taken in order 
that the fundamental construction of a 
wallboard room may be observed. When 
these precautions are taken the builder 
can be satisfied that the board has been 
put up right—that it is a job in which 
he can take just pride. 
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Fig. 12—-Window detail when wallboard 

is used over old lath and plaster. A strip 

is nailed to cover junction of wallboard 
and trim. 


Handy Table of Treads 


This Article Shows How to Quickly Find the Proper Tread and 
Riser at a Glance for Any Stair 


Stairs; they have caused more aggra- 
vation in house construction between 
architects, builders and owners than 
probably any other part of the construc- 


By W. A. Giesen, Architect 


tion. The usual difficulty seems to divide 
itself into two distinct parts: the size 


TasLe or Treaps AND RIserRs 


and Risers 


of the well and the amount of head room, 
i.e., the well is usually of a smaller size 
than is necessary to accommodate the 
stairs as laid out and the head room is 
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RULE.—To find the number of risers in a given distance: Find the given distance in the table the top of the column will give the height of Risers and the first column will give number of Risers 


The number of Treads are found in the same way. 
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inadequate. It is with the object in view 
of minimizing this disagreeable trouble 
and making it easier to figure the num- 
ber of treads and risers of stairs that the 
table indicated as Fig. 1 was compiled. 


With the use of the table the difficul- 
ties of laying out stairs and the chance 
of making an error in their calculations 
is as nearly eliminated ‘as it is pos- 
sible. 


The table not only serves as an accu- 
rate guide but as a check as well, for in 
its use the architect, stair builder, car- 
penter and layman can at a glance and 
without calculation know exactly what 
size tread, rise and stair length can be 
placed in a given opening and height. 


In laying out stairs a point to be re- 
membered is the fact that the number of 
treads in each flight is one less than the 


number of risers, this being-due to the 
landing not being taken into considera- 
tion as a tread. 


Those who make it a business to build 
stairs know how the treads and risers 
should be proportioned, but for those who 
would lay them out and build them and 
have not been fortunate enough to know 
the method of obtaining the correct pro- 
portions of treads to rise the following 
information should prove useful. 


There are several rules for determin- | 
_ing the proportions between treads and 


risers for regular stairways, and upon 
which depends not only the appearance 
of the stairway but the ease with which 
it can be traveled. 


Two of the most commonly used rules 
are hereinafter given with examples 
showing their application. The first one 


is the simplest and therefore most gen- 
erally preferred. 

Rule 1—Have the product of the tread 
and rise equal the number 66. 


Example: Let us assume a riser of 
say 6 in. high, then the width of the 
tread will be 66 — 6 = 11 in. 

To find the height of the riser the 
width of the tread can be assumed and 
the height of the riser found in the same 
way as the width of the tread was found. 

Rule 2—To the assumed riser height in 
inches add a number to make the sum 
equal 12; double the number added and 
the result will be the width of the tread 
in inches. 

Example: Assuming that we want 
7-in. risers, then 7-5) = 12andibs42.— 
10, which will give us the width of the 
tread in inches. 


Using Second-Hand Lumber To Reduce 
Building Costs 


With the national government discour- 


aging new building that isn’t an actual 
necessity during the war, the carpenter 
and builder must utilize his brains and 
resources more than ever to keep himself 
in employment. The chief reason for 


The framing timbers, floor and roof joists 
and some of the shingle lath of this barn 
were of second-hand lumber. The barn 
was planned to make use of the second- 
hand material in the most economical way. 


the government’s attitude toward the 
building trade is its own great needs for 
lumber and nearly all kinds of building 
material, and it is anxious not to have 
any of this diverted from channels that 


Poimts on How To 
Efficiently 


will help toward winning the war. 

But the second-hand building ma- 
terial, which has been piling up in nearly 
every community for years past, can be 
made use of now in ways that will not 
interfere with government work. A 
great deal of such material is suitable 
for all sorts of repair and alteration 
work, and if handled with discretion the 
job can be made as good as if new lum- 
ber had been employed. 


Here is an opportunity for the local 
builder or carpenter to put his talents 
to good use. The first problem is to con- 
vince the owner that second-hand lum- 
ber, properly seasoned and free from 
rot, is as good, and sometimes better 
than new lumber that has not been thor- 
oughly seasoned. With more attractive 
prices for second-hand lumber, the 
builder should be able to do this. 


There is, of course, always the diffi- 
culties that must be faced in using short 
lengths, which are bound to predominate 
in second-hand lumber. The matching of 
these short lengths so as not to give a 
patchy appearance to the job requires 
skill and study. Good pieces of full 
length boards may have to be cut off 
at each end to avoid slight splits caused 
by ripping them off the old building 
where nails clung tenaciously. But asa 
rule second-hand lumber piles consist of 
many good pieces which can be handled 
as well as new lumber. 


Another point that comes up for at- 


Handle and Buy It 


By George E. Walsh 


tention is the painted surface of the old 
lumber. If painted dark, and the job 
must match some light tint, it is hardly 
wise to use the dark painted surface for 
outside work. The extra cost of paint- 
ing to lighter tints will neutralize what 
is saved by using second-hand lumber. 
In many cases the difficulty can be 
avoided by reversing the boards, turn- 
ing the painted surface inside, and ex- 
posing the unpainted face to the outside 
view. Burning or scraping off the paint 
may have to be resorted to in some cases. 
It will pay, however, to do this in a good 
job. 

In spite of all care in using second- 
hand lumber some nail holes will be ex- 
posed, but if these are properly cleaned 
out and filled with putty they will not 
show in the finished work. Slight 
cracks can be treated in the same way. 
Where an otherwise good board is found, 
but shows a slight split at one end, a 
few thin wire nails driven edgewise into 


_ the lumber will remedy the defect, and 


make the work as good as new. 


Second-hand lumber and bricks can be 
used for nearly all kinds of repair and 
alteration jobs, such as building a new 
or enlarging an old piazza, erecting 
storm vestibules, adding small sleeping 
porches, and even building a small addi- 
tion or extension to the back of the 
house. In interior work that will be cov- 
ered with plaster when finished the sec- 
ond-hand lumber is just as suitable as 
new. 
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The question of figuring on the cost 
of a job where second hand material is 
to be used is one not always appreciated 
by an inexpert builder. Accustomed to 
handling only new lumber of standard 
lengths, he can make swift and accurate 
estimates of the time and labor required 
for any job. These figures, however, do 
not apply in his present case. It takes 
longer to build with second-hand ma- 
terials owing to the frequent cuttings 
and smoothing down of the boards, and 
the constant delays caused by good 
matching. One could not safely estimate 
on a job without adding at least ten per 
cent to the cost of new work. Usually 
it is safer to make an estimate on new 
lumber, and then add twenty-five per 
cent to it to make allowances for delays 
and extra work. One is pretty safe then 
in taking the job. Some go higher and 
add forty per cent, and in ordinary peace 
times they dislike to take such a job 
even then; but these are unusual times, 
and one must study the problem of utiliz- 
ing waste in every possible way. There 
will never again be a better chance to 
get rid of the second-hand building pile 
than to-day. It should be the patriotic 
duty of every one to use the second-hand 
material for the duration of the war. 


Of course, second-hand material of a 
high grade has gone up in price also, 
and it is not so easy to pick up a lot of 
material for a song. The success of the 
builder will depend a good deal upon his 
shrewd appraisement of the value of a 
pile of such material. It is generally all 
lumped together, and the owner puts in 
a price for the whole lot. 


Before accepting such an offer, the 
builder should go through the pile and 
make a careful estimate of the actual 
amount of available material for his use. 
The number of good boards and bad 
boards should be roughly estimated, and 
also stock taken of the short lengths. 


There is very little in such a pile that 
cannot be utilized in some way. One 
may not be able to use it all on the job 
in mind, but there are other minor jobs 
that may call for very short lengths. 
Therefore, in cutting the boards care 
should be taken not to waste or split the 
short ends. They may be just what you 
may need for the next job. 


With pencil and paper go over the 
whole lot, putting down in one column 
the number of board feet of good lum- 
ber, and in another the amount of short 
lengths or damaged boards. By a little 
calculation in this way you can arrive at 
a fair valuation of a pile of second-hand 
lumber. Once this matter is settled you 
can make a bid for the job with eyes 
open, and come out with a good profit 
to your credit. 

Usually dealers in second-hand lumber 
have nails withdrawn before it is piled 
up. If this is not the case you must offer 
a lower bid for it. The time required 
to extract nails will amount to consider- 
able. This can be cheapened by employ- 
ing a boy used to handling a hammer. By 
showing him just how to remove the 
nails with a minimum of damage to the 
boards you can save money. It hardly 
pays to employ high priced labor to do 
this work, or to do it yourself. 


The same careful inventory of a pile of 
second-hand bricks will give similar 
good results. In a pile of second-hand 
bricks perhaps not more than three out 
of five will be suitable for rough work, 
and not more than one out of five of any 
value for first-class exposed wall mason- 
ry. Ends and sides are usually so badly 
chipped that they cannot be used except 
for rough work that does not show. 
Bricks salvaged from a fire are harder 
to judge than those torn down from an 
ordinary old wall. Sometimes the fire 
has disintegrated the bricks so they are 
ready to crumble, and will stand no pres- 
sure in a wall. They may look all right 
to the eye, but each one must be tested 
before it is accepted. This takes time 
and patience. Fire-injured bricks are 
therefore of little use except for filling 
in and for very rough work. 


Second-hand doors and window frames 
must be considered individually. Few of 
them can be used without some addi- 
tional strengthening and _ fastening. 
Many are out of plumb, and to get them 
back in the proper shape may require 
considerable labor. Paneling of doors 
may have to be renewed before they can 
be painted and used. Still it is remark- 
able what good effects can be obtained 
in second-hand doors by a little skillful 
carpentry and two or three coats of 
paint. If this is done in the workshop, 
and the doors taken to the building site 
when repaired and painted, few could tell 
them from new stock straight from the 
factory. 

Building © with 


second-hand lumber 


really requires more expert knowledge 
than using new lumber. Ingenuity and 
skill are demanded at every turn. It is 
a job for the builder himself rather than 
for the workmen, who will not as a rule 
give the proper attention. The average 
mechanic despises making over buildings 
with second-hand material just as the 
professional dressmaker hates to rip up 
an old dress to make a new one out of 
it. It seems to be a national character- 
istic. It is in line with our past lack of 
conservation methods. 


But the war is rapidly changing our 
mental attitude toward such things, and 
during the war many will use old mate- 
rial who despised it before. The carpen- 
ter and builder who wishes to keep busy 
these days can therefore find no more 
fertile field than in the second-hand lum- 
ber market. It will pay to get hold of 
all of this material possible, and then 
make a canvass of the neighborhood for 
odd jobs. House owners have been de- 
ferring needed work on account of the 
war and high prices of material; but once 
convince them a job properly done now 
will save them money and they will 
listen. When the war ends, and the 
building boom begins, every carpenter 
will have two or three times the amount 
of work he can attend to. Not one will 
then listen to a job that doesn’t deal with 
new lumber and new buildings. The time 
for repairs and alterations with second- 
hand lumber is now. Impress this upon 
house owners, and five jobs will appear 
where only one now seems to be in 
sight. ; 


A Good Advertisement for the 
Builder | 


By Felix J. Koch 


Next time you’ve a client whose lot 
your men clear, preparatory to start- 
ing building, and who doesn’t mind 
your taking the cobblestones 
scattered over the surface 
there, set these aside till 
you’ve enough to build a foun- 
tain like that shown in the 
illustration. Then, at some 
season when trade’s dull and 
men not busy, drop in on the 
resident of city council, show 
him the snapshot herewith, and 
offer to erect a fountain like it 
on the city square, with compli- 
ments, of course. 

Tell him how people, passing 
through, will stop, remark, 
patronize, and, going on, tell of 
it to others, sending these like- 
wise. Coming, detouring, if 
but to see and use the clean little foun- 
tain; not alone to fill their autos, but 
to refresh thirsty throats themselves. 
They can’t but note things in surround- 
ing shop-windows, and patronize in turn. 


What is more, consider the advantage 
to man and beast of a pretty little foun- 
tain, the tap at side allowing folk to drink 
the water spurting in wee foun- 
tains from it; the gush below 
allowing the teamster to water 
his steed. 

A thousand turns to one the 
offer will be accepted, the 
fountain being supplied from 
nearest pipe in the city street. 

Naturally, in the building 
thereof, who’s to hinder the in- 
sertion of a small slab stating 
that the gift is one made to 
the city by the Such-and-Such 
Co., Builders, the date cut just 
below? 

Then, standing squarely in 
the highways, what such splen- 
did and such permanent ad, and 
such cynosure of eyes of every passer, 
as this simple, inexpensive landmark; 
notably where built in the style of that 
of the picture, which is located in a cross- 
road at Aurora, Ind. 
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Some Echoes of the 
Noon Hour—XII 


The Gang Gets in Touch with 
Some Rough Stuff That> 


Livens Things Up 


By Edward H. Crussell 


There had been some little stir and ex- 
citement in the gang, caused by the ad- 
vent (or rather the departure) of two 
new workmen. These men, working to- 
gether, had been so careless and wasteful 
of material that the foreman had found 
it necessary to criticize their methods. 
His remarks being met with a rather 
insolent indifference, he had changed his 
tone and made them so much more em- 
phatic that those. concerned, declaring 
they would not take that kind of talk 
from anyone, packed up their tools and 
quit. 

One of them, after filling himself with 
liquid courage, came back later with 
the avowed intention of making the fore- 
man swallow his words. He made him- 
self such a nuisance that finally the 
foreman, losing all patience, took hold 
of him by the shoulders, shook him till 


The Boss tried to put up some second hand 


stairs. 
couple of old washerwomen. 


He and the foreman went to it like a 


2 ety 


rs 
pre 4 
re OHS. 


with efficiency. 


his teeth rattled, gave him a terrific 
slap with his open hand, first on one 
cheek and then on the other, whirled 
him around, ran him to the front of 
the lot and kicked him into the middle 
of the street. He landed on all fours, 
scrambled to his feet, took one look over 
his shoulder at the foreman (who was 
making as if to continue the attack) 
and departed from there with the speed 
of a scared rabbit. 


“Don’t you come back here!” yelled 
the foreman, shaking his fist. “Don’t 
come back here, or I’ll give you some- 


thing that’ll make you wish you had | 


died the day before yesterday.” 


The foreman came puffing slowly back 
and seated himself on a sawhorse while 
he recovered his breath. “I oughtn’t to 
have been so rough,” he explained, “but 
my wind isn’t what it used to be and, 
unless I get away to a good start, I 
stand an excellent chance of losing.” 


“Yes,” said Shorty, in an aside to 
the Kid, “I guess the Old Man must 
have been a terror in the 
days when his wind was good, 
but from what I’ve just seen 
I’d rather have tackled him 
then. He reminds me of my 
old dad. ‘Come, now,’ he 
used to say, ‘hurry up! Hus- 
tle and get all that wood cut 
before your saw gets dull.’”’ 


These events were being 
discussed the following day. 
“T wonder what it was the 
Old Man said to those fel- 
lows,” remarked Bliss. ‘He 
doesn’t usually let his tongue 
run away with him.” 


Non. sald Parmer, “I’ve 
heard men who could cuss 
louder and use much worse 
language. At the same time,” 
he continued, “I don’t ever 
remember hearing one who 
could put more bite into 
common, ordinary, everyday 
words, or arrange them in 
better marching order. 


“T only heard part of what 
he said to those fellows, but 
what I heard was a plenty. 
‘Any one who will waste ma- 
terial like that,’ said he, ‘is 
an enemy to this country and 


The man who had been fired came back soused to the gills, 
and the foreman stood it as long as he could and then acted 


a friend of the Kaiser.- I’m going to get 
a big iron cross for each of you. I never 
saw such work; if you had a doghouse to 
build on the corner of a hundred-foot lot 
there wouldn’t be enough room on the 
rest of the lot for you to pile your waste 
lumber.’ I don’t wonder they quit. I 
believe I’d rather have a man swear at 
me than talk like that.” 


“You wait till the Old Man sees the 
hammer carving you’ve done on those 
basement stairs,’ said Scotty, “and per- 
haps you’ll have a chance to take your 
choice. It'll be something for you to 
put in your card index.” 


There had been a good deal of this 
sort of squabbling in the gang during 
the past few days and to prevent it going 
further, Bliss interrupted with: “That 
remark of the Old Man’s about waste 
lumber reminds me of an interesting 
item I read some time ago. Some fellow, 
who evidently had more spare time than 
he knew what to do with, had used part — 
of it to figure out how many pieces went 
into an ordinary dwelling house. I don’t 
remember his figures, but they ran un- 
believably up into the thousands. He 
started in by counting the joists, bridg- 
ing, flooring, etc., and went on up 
through the studding, siding and cornice 
to the shingles on the roof. I remem- 
ber thinking at the time that if he was 
looking for numbers he was counting 
the wrong pieces. He should have 
counted the pieces that didn’t go into 
the building, because for every piece 
that went in there were at least two 
pieces that didn’t—the cuttings off each 
end.” 


“That's not “so in the! ‘cases onmpne 
shingles,” objected Old George. 


“That depends upon the quality of 
the shingles,” was the reply. ‘‘We’ve 
had some bundles lately in which there 
were more pieces to throw away than 
there were to use, without considering 
any trimming at all. And if you are 
going to be particular I might argue 
that when we do trim a shingle we just 
as often trim off five or six pieces as we 
do two. The same may be said of much 
of the other woodwork.” 


“Yes,” grinned Scotty, “take a stair 
stringer, for example; besides the pieces 
cut from the ends, there are the pieces 
cut out for each step, to say nothing 
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“TI bet ther condemned tinker of a section boss and his 
bunch of Wops thought they were unloading hay at a 


wreck.” 


of those that are sometimes knocked off 
it by careless nailing.” 

“For the tender love of Mike, Scotty,” 
protested Farmer. “Your talk sounds 
to me just like hitting a sharp saw on 
a nail. You set my teeth on edge. If I 
were you, I’d quit talking about those 
stairs, or the first thing you know the 
fellows will begin to think you’re sore 
because you didn’t get the job of building 
them.” 

“All right,” retorted the other pleas- 
antly, “I’m willing to call it a day if you 
are. I get no pleasure out of that sort 
of thing. I’ve merely been trying to 
draw your attention to the fact that we 
are all of us human, and few of us get 
any satisfaction out of our fellow 
workmen’s petty criticisms. Next time 
you feel like finding fault with any of 
my work count ten before you speak, 
and when you do speak—say.stairs. A 
joke is alright in its place, but when it 
comes to picking flaws in each other’s 
work, I think we had better leave that 
job to the Old Man, who gets paid for 
it, and who is, if I am any judge, better 
qualified to handle it.” 

“Returning to the first subject,” said 
Bliss dryly, “I wonder if any of you 
ever saw all the lumber for a good-sized 
house gathered together in one place. 
Believe me, it makes quite a pile. 

“As I think I’ve mentioned before, I 
spent one summer in the mountains, 


working for the railroad company build- 
ing section houses. The buildings were 
lined inside with T. & G. sheathing instead 
of plaster, and it took four or five car- 
loads of lumber for each one. 


“The lumber all arrived at once and 
was unloaded by the section men, some- 
times a month or more before we were 
on the ground. I remember one loca- 
tion where the ground was a slope of 
about forty-five degrees, so covered with 
rocks and boulders that there was hardly 
a flat spot to be found anywhere. The 
section boss had unloaded the lumber 
wherever he could find room. Some 
shingles here, some flooring there, some 
doors behind this rock and some win- 
dow frames on top of that one. Every 
inch of ground within a radius of a hun- 
dred yards was covered with lumber 
pointing in all directions—north, south, 
east, west and straight up and down. 


“Our foreman was a man who re- 
minded me of Shakespeare’s soldier— 
‘Full of strange oaths and bearded like 
the pard.’ The day we arrived he 
jumped up onto a rock, looked the situ- 
ation over for a moment, and then said 
soberly: ‘Well, by the roaring, red-hot 
flames of perdition! I guess there’s 
some class to the brains that can take 
that mess and fit each piece of it into 
its proper place in the building. I'l] bet 
that thoroughly condemned tinker of a 
section boss and his bunch of wops 


thought they were unloading hay at’a 
wreck.’ ” 

“From your description, Bliss,” said 
Scotty, “I should imagine that all the 
material for one house, scattered around 
among a pile of rocks, would make an 
interesting sight. And sorting it out 
would be something of a puzzle. I 
haven’t. anything to beat that, but I be- 
lieve I know something that equals it. 

“T once worked for a‘ fellow who made 
a practice of buying old houses, tearing 
them down and building new ones out of 
the pieces. The city had a street widen- 
ing campaign on and this fellow bought 
a number of stone front dwellings in the 
better part of town (where the improve- 
ments were being made), tore them down 
and took the material out to the other 
end of town, near the iron works, where 
he built it into workmen’s houses. 

“Your material may have been pretty 
badly mixed, but I think we may assume 
that it had all been ordered the correct 
size and proper quantity. Also, the more of 
it you used, the easier it became to sort 
out the remainder. On the contrary, 
none of our material was the correct 
size in the first place, and the more we 
picked it over the worse it got and the 
harder it was to find a piece that would 
serve our purpose. 

“T suppose most of you have used a 
little second-hand lumber at odd times, 
but can you imagine using nothing but 
it, day in, day out, from the start to 
the finish of the job? You may possibly 
think that we spent most of our time 
filing our saws, but we didn’t. What’s 
the use filing a saw, when the first stroke 
you take with it after it’s filed will make 
is as dull as ever again. 

“T stayed with the job for about a 
month, then one day, during a shower, I 
found myself prying rain spots out of a 
board with a chisel, so I decided to quit.” 

“T don’t think I get you,” said Shorty. 
“Why were you trying to pry out rain 
spots?” 

“T thought they were tacks,” explained 
the cther with a grin. 


Edward H. Crussell preparing to write 
one of the “Echoes.” He is an old friend 
of our readers, and many will remember 
the worthwhile articles that have come 
from his pen. 
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“There were some laughable things 
connected with this job,” Scotty con- 
tinued. “There were no plans or speci- 
fications of any kind, and all orders were 
by word of mouth. Changes and altera- 
tions were the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception. Hallways were planned to suit 
a certain width of door, and partitions 
were moved over to suit a certain length 
of floor joist. 


“The old fellow for whom we were 
working apparently fancied himself as a 
stairbuilder. The stairs in the old houses 
had been pretentious affairs, with curtail 
steps and continuous handrails. He was 
anxious to work them in, but as the new 
rooms were two or three feet lower than 


the old ones, some cutting down was nec- 
essary. He and the foreman figured on 
this for some time, changing the height 
of the second floor joists, like the kid 
changed his pinafore, three times in one 
morning. 


“When it came time to put up the 
stairs, the boss undertook to do the work 
himself. He worked all afternoon on the 
job, taking first one of us to help him and 
then another, and the longer he worked, 
the bigger muddle he made of it and the 
more exasperated and excitable he be- 
came. Just about quitting time, he be- 
gan to accuse the foreman of having 
made a mistake in the height of the ceil- 


ing. The foreman denied this, and they 
went at it like a couple of old washer- 
women. Neither of them apparently 
knew any stronger word than ‘gosh’ or. 
‘darn’ and they were still trying to re- 
lieve their feelings with such words as 
these, when the rest of us quit for the 
day. Next day the boss didn’t show up at 
all, and in his absence, the foreman fixed 
up the stairs. Each step had a little 
slope to the front, but he explained that 
he thought that would make them easier 
to go up and down.” 


“Stairs! Stairs! Stairs!” said Farm- 
er to the kid, as the whistle blew and 
they departed for their places. “Scotty’s 
got stairs on the brain!” 


A Scientific Henhouse Built tor Convenience 


Expensive fencing for yards on south side is unnecessary where the 
birds are mated during the breeding season only and infertile eggs are pro- 


duced the remainder of the year. 


$400 by this plan. 


To build a poultry house and build it to 
meet the requirements of the hen under 
constantly varying climatic conditions, 
and with no protection of artificial heat 
for winter or natural shade for summer, 
is a problem that must be dealt with 
scientifically. Ventilation is the most im- 
portant factor in the construction of all 
poultry houses. The body of the fowl is 
so constructed that it can stand neither 
too much cold nor too much heat. As in 
the dog, the body gases are mostly 
thrown off by respiration. Breathing is 
rapid, and large volumes of air rich in 
oxygen are necessary. 


The hen, an egg machine, requires the 
highest type of efficient housing and gen- 
eral care. She is working constantly. 
The grinding of her feed continues at 
night, and throughout the day she is 
busily gathering more. -At night she 
goes to roost with a full crop. Efficient 
lighting of her working quarters is es- 
sential for her to do her best. All parts 
must be equally lighted in order that the 


floor space allotted to each fowl may be 
utilized. 


To construct walls for warmth in win- 
ter and coolness in summer is an absolute 
necessity for eggs at these times. The 


The fencing bill of this plant was saved 


north, east and west walls should be built 


_ tight for winter, but for summer they 


must not remain so. Ventilation must 


be provided. 


Convenience and arrangement of in- 
terior fixtures so as not to interfere with 
floor space or lighting, and to be properly 
proportioned to the size of the flock, is 
another problem. Ventilation in such a 
house is accomplished in a way as to pre- 
vent any possible drafts striking the 
birds. A wooden baffler is constructed 
in troughlike fashion. Each baffler is V- 
shaped, and to prevent drafts one fits 
over the other. All windows are on the 
south side. Each window consists of two 
sashes, both easily removed, and the up- 
per is so constructed as to fall back into 
a specially made slot of triangular shape. 


In this instance they are made of gal- 
vanized iron, but can easily be made of 
wood. Any draft that may enter the 
windows is then forced up next to the 
roof, thus preventing sudden chilling of 
the birds on the floor. A constant tem- 
perature is ideal. Any appreciable vari- 
ation one way or the other should be 
guarded against; but at the same time 
there must be a certain amount of circu- 
lation throughout the pen. Baffler ven- 


and Kfhciency 


Essentials in a Henhouse 
Which Bring Efficiency 
to the Egg Layer 


By M. E. Dickson 


tilation, with window ventilation, can 
meet this demand. 


Each pen is 14 ft. square and accom- 
modates 50 females and three males;-is 
7 ft. to top of plates on south side and 
5 ft. on the north. Solid wooden parti- 
tions, boarded to the roof every 14 ft. 


The hens cannot roost on the perches 


during the day. The droppings board and 
perches are hinged to swing up out of 
the way. 
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divide the pens. Double-action doors 
lifted to swing 8 inches off the floor to 
clear the litter, with a removable board 
beneath for cleaning convenience, are 
used. The location of the door is best 
nearer the north wall than the south. 
This, then, at all times allows the birds 
the floor space on the south side, which 
they prefer to that of the north and 
which they use most. 


A feed house is not necessary in con- 
nection with this poultry house. Each 
pen contains its storage hoppers. The 
grain hopper is 5 ft. long and 15 to 20 
in. deep, and holds approximately 500 
pounds, an amount sufficient to last the 
pen a month. The mash hopper holds 
500 pounds of dry mash. It is built in. 
All hoppers, nests and droppings boards 
are placed two and a half feet off the 
-floor. This allows the fowls full use of 
the floor space. The water stand, grit 


and shell hopper are next to the window. 
The entire north side is taken up by 
the roosting space and broody coop. The 
droppings boards are hinged to the wall, 
and the supports for the perches are like- 
wise hinged so that both may be swung 
up out of the way. 


That does away with the chickens’ 
roosting on the perches during the day- 
time. The brackets supporting the boards 
are also hinged to swing inward and are 
out of the way. The opening below the 
boards is for ventilation and extends to 
a similar opening on the outside wall. 
Each pen has its broody coop convenient 
to the nests, where broody hens may be 
quickly and easily put in jail. Trap 
nests are: used; one is allotted to every 
five hens. Scantlings are done away 
with to support the roof. Partitions are 
used for this, and the trouble from hens 
roosting overhead is done away with.— 
Country Gentleman. 


Trap nests are used; one is allotted to 
every five hens. 


A Rat-proof Corn Crib Saves Money 
This Article Gives Bill of Materials and the 
Necessary Details to Build One of Hollow Tile 


This corn crib is constructed of hol- 
low tile and frame with a concrete foun- 
dation, floor and shelling trench, with 


both ends of frame construction for ven- . 


tilation. With the side and ridge louvres 


The farmer is a good prospect for new business. 


By Frank T. Fellner, Architect 


it forms a modern ratproof method of 
cribbing corn. 


This crib has an approximate capac- 
ity of about 1500 bushels of green corn, 
and would appear about right for many 
farms. 


The main superstructure walls are 


Help him to modernize his farm and make it more efficient by constructing 
good buildings for him. 
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composed of side walls of hollow tile 
blocks 8 in. in thickness, glazed on both 
sides, thus making the walls impervious 
~to moisture. Frame walls are at both 
ends, and the roof is frame, covered with 
shingles. 


This type of corn crib is applicable to 
practically every section of the country. 

Care must be taken in setting the 
foundations for a structure of this type. 
Footings shoulc be spread footings as 
shown, lined up plumb and true. 


Excavation for foundation should be 
carried down below frost line. Founda- 
tion footing is of concrete, 9 in. wide. 


The foundation is constructed of con- 
crete, 9 in. in thickness, in the propor- 
tions of one of Portland cement, two of 
sand and four of broken stone. Foun- 
dation walls are carried up 2 ft. 6 in. 
above grade line, as shown, and finished 
off level and true, with wire rods % in. 
in thickness and 2 ft. 6 in. in length, and 
set in concrete to carry up between joints 
of first course of hollow tile. 


Rat proofing table is carried entirely 
around crib, 9 in. in width, as shown, 
with heavy mesh, 20 gauge carried up 
on inside of siding up to rat proofing 
table. : 


Earth within crib is graded level, and 
24 in. of gravel set, forming a bed for 
concrete floor, which is 6 in. in thick- 
ness, same aggregate of concrete mate- 
rials as foundation. Three-inch clay tile 
drains are set in this concrete floor to 
drain away all moisture. 


The walls are composed of 8-in. hol- 
low tile glazed, set in cement. 


Reinforcing rods of 5%-in. thickness are 
set in blocks over openings to crib and 
filled with concrete to form lintels. End 
walls are of frame. Studs are 2 in. by 
6 in., 2 ft. on centers, with % in. by 6 in. 
siding, beveled top and bottom. 

When the structure walls have been 
carried up full height, 1l-in. bolts, 2 ft. 
6 in. long, are imbedded in hollow tile, 
with anchor pieces at bottom. The pro- 
jection 6 in. top takes plate which is 
composed of two 2 in. by 8 in. yellow 
pine pieces bolted together. 

Roof rafters are 2 in. by 6 in., set 2 ft. 
on centers and tapering toward apex of 
roof. A large wooden ridge ventilator, 
2 ft. 6 in. in width, is set in the top of 
roof and roof framing is framed for 
same. 

Rafters have a projection of 1 ft. 6 in. 
over edge of roof and are covered with 


1-in. thick sheathing nailed at every 
bearing. Sheathing boards are covered 
with building paper and finished with 
shingles, slate or asbestos shingles, laid 
5% in. exposure to the weather. 

Should it be preferred, roof can be 
constructed of corrugated metal on an 
angle iron frame, forming a corn crib 
practically fireproof throughout. 

Doors to be batten doors, of frame, 
tongued and grooved boarding. Doors 
to be 2 in. in thickness and swing on 
overhead track. 


ESTIMATE OF MATERIALS 
Concrete (foundations, foot- 


INE SymCUC.) erate erenervercls sr<.h-s0 7A) Cabs role 
latolonie Walley WRU ons oo Ga noae 520 cu. ft. 
Sls ALA th Gt eeus ke oie ele 160 lin. ft. 
Gindersconcreter fille... 30 cu. yd. 
2 in. by 6 in. studding (raf- 

Terste GLC.) crerbacichs stem ie cre s 1100 lin. ft 
6-in. beveled siding, for both 

CNnds! Seneca eran ove os 900 lin. ft 
1-in. sheathing for roof, etc. 

(spaced with 1-in. wide 

JOINS )eeenastaiere sient a tere 700 lin. ft. 
Shingles (5% in. to the 

WEATHEM) le cteienyernmieeo = 5 bundles 
Reinforcing and anchor rods, 
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JO Channe/ 


% Air Spece 
/axe' lag Screw 
18°*/8'x1 [ron Base. 


Concreye Footing 
Ground Line 


The manner of fastening the posts at 
the foot which secured durability. -Note 
the 34” air space. 


I describe herewith a method of 
setting beams for a telpherway or 
trestle, which was used by a _ prac- 
tical carpenter. This first came _ to 
my attention about three years ago, and 
I thought at the time it was surely al- 
most universally used. I began to no- 
' tice structures of the same sort, several 
trestles, an automobile speedway, coal 
elevators from the river, all places which 
were suitable for it, and have not seen 
one other. It may possibly be one of 
the old tricks of the trade which have 
been forgotten, but even if this is so, 
its success in this case warrants it being 
recalled. 

In 1900 a telpherway was erected by 
a street railway company for the pur- 
pose of conveying coal from the railroad 
ears to the bunkers over the boilers. The 
uprights of the structure consisted of 
8 in. x 8 in. wood beams inclined in- 
wardly from the vertical about 10 deg. 
Most of these joists were set on concrete 
footings about 2 ft. square, extending 


A Practical and 
Kconomical Way to 


Build a Trestle ,, 


The Poles Are Set So As 


To Secure Maximum 
Durability 


By A. G. D. 


6 in. above the level of the earth, as 
follows: 


The telpherway extended east and 


Plan of the Base. 


x12 Bol#- 


Bottom oF 
Wook Gear 


2YGx274 Wy 
Angle 


A Space 


Detail of Foot of Post. 


west. On the east and west side of the 
beam was bolted a piece of standard 
10-in. channel, 38 hundredths of an inch 
thick, 2% in. flange and 2% ft. long. 
These channels were placed with the 
flanges turned toward each other, thus 
forming a sort of casing around the 
beam. They were fastened by three 
5 in. bolts, 12 in. long, staggered about 
9 in. apart, running through the two 
channels and wood beam, thus really 
supporting the beam by a clamping ac- 
tion. 

The beam and channels were drilled 
for the bolts before erection, and the 
holes in the beam were so. located that 
when placed in position the bottom of the 
beam was three-quarters of an_ inch 
above the base. The base consisted of 
a flat iron plate, 18 in. square by 1 in. 
thick, set flush in the concrete footing 
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when it was cast, and secured by eight 
% in. by 6 in. lag screws, about an inch 
from the edges. The channels were 
bolted to the base by means of 2% x 
2%, x \% in. angle irons 10 in. long. 

The advantage of this construction lies 
solely in the three-quarters of an inch 
air passage between the bottom of the 
beam and the iron base, thus allowing 
any accumulated moisture to evaporate 


rather than travel up through the heart 
of the beam with the attending rot. For 
some reason or other six of the original 
posts were not so placed, but set flush 
without the air passage. These posts 
have all been renewed three times, due 
to heart rot. A short addition was made 
to the telpherway about ten years ago, 
and without the air space these posts 
have been renewed—again heart rot. 


One of the posts set as described above 
needs renewing, but its decay is due to 
shell rot, and this 5 ft. above the ground. 


Any man connected with an electric 
lighting system knows that ten poles fail 
due to heart rot to one of shell rot, and 
the same proportion should hold here. 
When an added investment of about two 
dollars lengthens the life of a beam 200 
or 300 per cent, the investment is good. 


What Are the Bearing Capacities 
of Various Soils ? 


From R. W., Conn.—Kindly give me 
through your correspondence 
some information as to what the bear- 
ing capacities of various soils may be 
taken at, and what should be done to 
minimize settlements where rock and 
another soil are encountered on the same 
foundation site. 

Answer—Presumptive capacities of 
soils may be taken as hereinafter tabu- 
lated below, in the absence of where it 
is not convenient to make tests as to the 
safe sustaining qualities. 

In the absence of actual tests the dif- 
ferent soils, excluding mud, may be 
deemed to sustain the following loads to 
the superficial foot, namely: 


SOtt Cla Valet cette ese cette tke ene 1 ton 
Woetesand tertrcaet kc erie eae eine 2 tons 
Hin clay Woe. feces ei ehene seeriatee nar 2 tons 


Sand and clay, mixed or in layers.. 2 tons 


Emeyands dity.sandmeraetrcieneest eee 3 tons 
ard diryael aya. cers seiko tern 4 tons 
Goarser sande no eee 4 tons 
Gravel caters sta thes eerste ee 6 tons 
SoLtirock epee tease ieee ete 8 tons 
Hard 2panry ave acc osret haste chey archers ore 10 tons 
Medium 'stockaac sss ec eee 15 tons 
Hardsr ockgern ysis scene 40 to 80 tons 


In the event of the soil under the foot- 
ings of any one building being partly on 
rock and partly on yielding soil, the bear- 
ing capacity of yielding soil should be 
taken at not more than one-half of the 
capacity otherwise allowed. 

Example:— 


Suppose we consider a foundation part- 
ly on rock and partly on hard dry clay, 
with a load of 8 tons per running foot at 
the base. How wide should the footing 
be on the yielding soil? 

Referring to the list giving the safe 
bearing capacities for various kinds of 
soils, we find that hard dry clay is good 


column ° 


If you want help in any branch 
of building construction, just 
write to the Building Age Cor- 
respondence Dept. We will be 
glad toanswer all your questions 


without charge. 


Questions should be confined to 
construction only, as the editors 


cannot undertake to design 


structures. 


All readers are invited to discuss 
the questions and answers pub- 


lished. 


for a bearing capacity of 4 tons per su- 


perficial foot. Having an 8-ton load per 
running foot to provide bearing for, we 
divide 8 by 4, which gives 2. In other 
words, under ordinary conditions a 2 ft. 
wide footing would be wide enough. But 
as the question of rock must be taken 
into consideration and only one-half the 
bearing value used as given, the footing 
would have to cover 4 sq. ft. on yielding 
soil or be 4 ft. in width.—W. G. 


What Removes Aluminum 
Paint from Sprinkler Heads ? 


From W. P. & D. C. Co., New York.— 
Kindly advise me through your corre- 
spondence column what will remove 
aluminum paint from sprinkler heads. 


Answer: The removal of aluminum 
paint from sprinkler heads can be accom- 
plished by applying to and washing them 
with a solution of pearlash (potash) in 
water. 

After the solution has had proper time 
to work the aluminum on the heads 
can be rubbed off with a scraper or wire 
wool. 


You can buy a paint remover already 
mixed for use if you desire. 

There may be some of the readers who 
would be interested to know why it is 


desired to remove the aluminum from 
the heads. 


The trouble is that it is unlawful in 
the City of New York to paint them, and 
where they are painted the Fire Depart- 
ment serves notice on the owner to have 
the paint removed or place new heads on 
the system. 


Sprinkler heads should not be painted 
for the reason that when the paint be- 
comes hard, as in the case of banana 
oil in the aluminum paint, it would most 
probably prevent the release of the glass 
disk in case of fire at the temperature 
at which they were fused to operate, 
which delay might cause an avoidable 
conflagration.—W. G. 


How to Figure Board Measure 


From C. S., New York.—Will you 
kindly inform me of a quick method of 
figuring board measure, with examples? 


Answer—One foot, board measure, is 
a board 1 ft. wide, 1 ft. long and 1 in. 
thick. To find the board measure of any 
piece of lumber, multiply the: width of 
the timber in inches by the thickness in 
inches and divide the result by 12; the 
result is multiplied by the length of the 
timber in feet. 

As a formula, this can be stated as fol- 
lows: } 


Width (in.) x thickness (in.) 
12 - 


Take.an’ (8). ft, 2 2evetudsw 2 <a 
(width thickness) = 8; divided by 12 


length (ft.) 


8 
= Re multiplied by 8 (length m It.) 


64 4 
B= oy or 51/3 ft. board measure. 


Boards less than 1 in. thick are meas- 
ured as if they were. an inch thick, but 
for % in. and %& in. stock a reduced 
price is generally made. E. D. 
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Construction of aGrain Elevator 


From G. L. R., Kansas.—I should like 
you to give me a sketch of a grain ele- 
vator of small size, about 15,000 bushels, 
designed to dump the wheat from the 
farmer’s wagon, and grade, and load into 
cars. A friend came to me to-day and 
wanted me to build one for him. I have 
no plan and so I am asking this of you, 
that if you have something to give me 
the idea, I can make the blue print and 
go ahead, so if you will please send me a 
sketch of an elevator that I can work 
into what I want, you will greatly oblige 
me. 


Answer—A general description of what 
would be required in an elevator such as 
you had in mind, and some particulars 
as to how it should be built are as fol- 
lows: 


Starting from the point where the 
Wagon arrives with the grain to receive 
it, there should be provided a dumping 
hopper whose top should be at grade 
level, from which the grain would be 
transferred by means of a cup elevator 


{|| Ie eoas 
WE50.6% 


22005 
ra epee 


I Concecre 
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Plans and Cross-Section of Grain Elevator with 20,000 


to the receiving bin.. From the receiving 
bin the grain would be let into an en- 
closed weighing scale located on the first 
floor, which should be on a level with 
wagon bottoms and which could be used 
as a loading platform. It is then let into 
a conveyor, which takes it across to a 
cup elevator, which in turn takes it to 


the top of building, at which place it is 
let into another conveyor, and from that 
into any bin where it is desired to store it. 


The storage bins should have hopper 
bottoms with spouts below ceiling over 
loading platform. Should it be desirous 
of transferring the grain from one bin 
to another, it is done as follows: an ex- 
tension spout is placed to the one at 


AUTOMATIC SALE, 


hopper bottom and a small trap door 
nearest to that bin in platform at first 
floor opened; a conveyor below the floor 
takes the grain to cup elevator in which 
it is taken up and conveyed to any bin. 

The exact layout of an elevator depends 
on the kind and size of machinery in- 
stalled. 


For a complete layout showing the 
exact location of machinery, etc., we 
would therefore recommend that you 
take the matter up with one of the manu- 
facturers of this type of machinery, the 
names of which you can obtain from the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and any of which manufactur- 
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ers will be only too pleased to give you 
complete plans into which their par- 
ticular type of machinery can be accu- 
rately fitted. 

The plans and cross section of the ele- 
vator illustrated herewith are those of a 
grain elevator built in Illinois, and of 
20,000 bu. capacity.—W. G. 


Timber Sizes for Balloon and Mill Type Frames | > 


From J. S. R., Mass.—Can some reader 
give sizes of timber for balloon-braced 
frame and buildings of mill type? 

Answer—The table published herewith 
is one which I believe will be useful, as 


Balloon Frame 
Buildings Not Over 


it shows at a glance the approximate tim- 
ber sizes for the various frame construc- 
tions of areas as noted thereon. 


Attention is called to the fact that 
the sizes may be varied according to cir- 


Braced Frame 
Buildings Not Over 


Balloon Frame 
Buildings Over 


cumstances, which can only be determined 
by those using them. But they will give 
something to work upon, which I believe 
fulfills J. S. R.’s request, as they all are 
based on general good practice—wW. G. 


Braced Frame 


Buildings Over Slow Burning 
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Convention Held at Atlantic City Will 
Help Bring Increased Activity to 
the. Building Industry 


Board to Be Maintained at Washington Will Co-operate with the 
Government and Look After Interests of the Trade 


That the government is certain to 
realize that the building industry is es- 
sential to the welfare of this nation is 
the outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion held at Atlantic City July 15-16. 


Two main results were accomplished 
by this organization of a nation-wide 
federation of the building industry: 


1—To co-operate with the government 
for the winning of the war by placing 
every resource of the building industry 
at the immediate service of the country. 


2—To save the non-war branches of 
the building industry from impending 
disaster, and to spur on private building. 


In order to further this second pur- 


pose, a war industries committee was 
elected to establish headquarters in 
Washington. This board is to work for 


concessions which will enable the build- 
ing trade to survive material and trans- 
portation embargoes. It will also co- 
operate with the government by placing 
knowledge of the resources of the build- 
ing trades in such shape that immediate 
service can be given when needed. 


The convention was called by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at the instigation of the com- 
mittee elected at the informal meeting 
held June 14 in New York City. The 
attendance was large, representatives of 
the branches of various industries from 
all sections of the country being present. 


Great Need for the Conference 


In calling the meeting to order, Harry 
A. Wheeler, president of the National 
Chamber of Commerce, summed up the 
need for the conference by stating that: 


Our excuse for calling this conference 
lies, first, in the fact that, as we have 
been studying the industries of this coun- 
try and their relationship to the war 
program, we have found no single in- 
dustry so far-reaching and so much dis- 
integrated as the building trades. 


There are splendid organizations rep- 
resenting the different industries in the 
building trades. They are working with 
great efficiency in so far as their re- 
spective lines are concerned with the au- 
thorities at Washington; but it is not 
enough that these unit industries should 
be organized, for no industry making up 
a part of the building trades can speak 
for the building trades as a whole. 

Your industry, because of its rami- 
fications, presents more problems than 
any industry we have yet undertaken to 
counsel with; but problems are solvable 
in these times and men’s minds are work- 


ing curiously toward a common and co- 
operative end. America’s problem is no 
longer a question solely of production or 
conversion to increase production, but 
it is a problem that lies at the root of 
American business and of the successful 
maintenance of the disintegration of cer- 
tain lines of business that are so-called 
non-war. Somehow or other American 
business has been exceedingly individual- 
istic. You have multiplied your organ- 
izations by name without finding unity 


- in the organizations that ought to relate 


to each other. The time has come when 
men must divest themselves of their old 
ideas and stand together shoulder to 
shoulder with a common purpose, for a 
common end, in order that business may 
be preserved and our warfare may be 
successfully continued. 


And if the building interests are to 
be so far represented that, with a com- 
mon voice, they can present their needs 
and can lay their grievances at the feet 
of the Government, then they must be 
represented by a federation that will be 
of their own choosing and their own 
making, and by a committee that will be 
of their own election and that committee 


not only charged with responsibilities, 


but having the united co-operation of 
every industry in the building trades. 


What a Prominent Senator Thinks of 
the Building Situation 


A keen and sympathetic talk was 
given by Hon. William M. Calder, U. S. 
Senator from New York. It is interest- 
ing, and we are glad to reproduce it in 
part as follows: 


I have complained that it was a mis- 
take for the Treasury Department to dis- 
courage the building of houses and the 
financing of building operations. I have 
pointed out that while in 1915 the total 
building operations of the country 
reached the enormous sum of $1,800,000,- 
000, this year outside of the government 
construction the total would be less than 
$300,000,000. I have indicated, too, that 
in many of the large cities of the coun- 
try the failure to build homes for the 
people has brought about a condition 
whereby rentals have increased in some 
instances 50 per cent, and that next year, 
unless relief is obtained, there would be 
a dearth of living accommodations for 
our people. I have not approved either 
of the Government’s going into the busi- 
ness of building homes by the wholesale 
for its workmen, for I am of the opinion 
that with the enormous profits made by 
the great munition and_ shipbuilding 


plants they could in most cases take care 
of the housing of their own men if the 
Government insisted that it be done. In 
this connection it is well to point out that 
Congress has already appropriated $110,- 
000,000 for this purpose, and if we are 
to take the opinion of men who are at- 
tached to this house-building bureau of 
the Government, $1,000,000,000 will be 
required in the not far future. This en- 
tire scheme, in my judgment, is con- 
ducive to waste, inefficiency and extrava- 
gance. I have felt that the best results 
were to be obtained both for the Nation 
and your industry by disturbing as little 
as possible the ordinary conduct of your 
trade. 


What the New Organization Can Do 


I think it highly important that an 
organization should exist in this Nation 
composed of every element in the build- 
ing industry so that the Government will 
be thoroughly informed upon the coun- 
try’s needs and the possibility of meeting 
them. There exists in Washington the 


‘War Industries Board, presided over by 


Mr. Baruch, which has been performing 
wonderful service for the Nation. It is 
the business of this Board to co-ordinate 
the war needs of the country that the 
very best results may be obtained from 
the standpoint of the Government neces- 
sities, having in mind always the preser- 
vation of the producer’s ability to main- 
tain his plant in the highest state of 
efficiency. I have felt, however, at times, 
that this Board lacked real information, 
that very often it was apt to make a 
decision that might cripple business be- 
cause it did not have full knowledge of 
the facts. An organization such as you 
have perfected here can be most helpful 
in laying the facts before this Board. 


Baker Says ‘‘Produce New Wealth’’ 


In his address before the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in this city some 
months ago, Secretary Baker said, 
“There is but one answer to the destruc- 
tion of the wealth of the world that has 
been going on, and that is the production 
of new wealth. Therefore, the primary 
function of business is to produce.” In 
line with this it is thought by many that 
the authorities should encourage produc- 
tion in such manner as to improve the 
national tools of industry, so that they 
may be operating with increasing effi- 
ciency until they are drafted for specific 
war purposes. This is not business for 
pleasure, or in the ordinary meaning, 
business for profit—but business to win. 
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Luxury building had practically ceased 
before the war commenced owing to the 
increased cost of building, which then 
amounted to approximately 30 per cent; 
and now, with a proposed further in- 
crease of some 25 per cent in cost of the 
transportation of building material and 
the difficulty in securing funds, it is 
doubtful if any but necessary buildings 
would be undertaken. 


The building industry is a national 
facility. Its product is in great demand 
and will be in even greater demand when 
the war is over. It is therefore in the 
interest of the public welfare that this 
national facility should be conserved. * * * 


Don’t Sacrifice Present for Future 


Unless an emergency exists so great 
as to require the United States to risk 
the future for the present, is it not safer 
to plan for a war of long duration, so 
that we may become economically strong- 
er month by month and meet, as the war 
develops, all emergencies and reverses, 
rather than to follow the English prece- 
dent—which was to release labor, mate- 
rials and capital for immediate use re- 
gardless of the future reaction? But 
even in their emergency the English 
policy was not applied to the entire Brit- 
ish Empire, and that policy cannot be 
applied throughout a vast country such 
as ours, with its different and varying 
conditions of finance, labor, transporta- 
tion and climate. 


England was compelled to sacrifice her 
future to her present—but England 
could take comfort in the knowledge that 
others stood behind her to carry on busi- 
ness and wealth production. No nation 
stands behind us. Responsibility for the 
war, not only in a military, but in finan- 
cial and industrial aspect, rests upon us, 
and the policy of sacrificing the future 
to the present should gradually be modi- 
fied with these facts in view. * * * 


As a Nation we are drifting from in- 
dividualism toward various forms of gov- 
ernmental control, and it is vital for the 
present and future welfare of the coun- 
try that these forms of government con- 
trol should be constructive rather than 
purely regulative. Moreover, a_ full 
knowledge and correct correlation of the 
facts is impossible at this time, and regu- 
lative control based on partial knowledge 
and incomplete analysis of facts is dan- 
gerous. Unfortunately, successive forms 
of regulative control neutralize one an- 
other and become ineffective. * * * 


To shut off the wealth-producing indus- 
try of a nation is like shutting off the mo- 
tive power of an airplane—instead of 
controlled and accelerated progress it 
means an involuntary landing within a 
limited radius. 


Why the Building Industry Is of Para- 


mount Importance 


No industry in all the country is more 
wealth-producing than the building in- 
dustry. It creates wealth; it makes ad- 
ditional taxable property on which taxes 
are more easily collected than from any 
other source. It increases land values, 
in fact it is the fundamental source of 
wealth, and if any line of endeavor 


should be encouraged, it seems to me the 
one in which you are interested ought to 
receive the fullest consideration. 

In my judgment, it is imperative that 
you have the Government at Washington 
understand how all important this whole 
subject is to the mmmediate needs of the 
Nation. The Nation’s building opera- 
tions this year totaled approximately 
$1,200,000,000; next year it will hardly 
exceed $700,000,000. In many cities of 
the country there are large numbers of 
building trade mechanics walking the 
streets. It is true, there has been a de- 
mand for some of these men in other call- 
ings, in the adjustment of business along 
the line of war necessities, but there will 
come a time and that very soon when the 
workmen formerly needed by the build- 
ing trade will, without the slightest in- 
convenience to other lines, return to their 
previous occupations. The country, too, 
will see the wisdom of encouraging a 
proper and conservative financing of the 
Nation’s building needs. 


Need for Nation-Wide Organization 


Another worthwhile address was made 
by William B. King, General Counsel of 
the National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes. It was in part, as follows: 


This call is in pursuance of a policy 
very early declared in the progress of 
the war by Walter S. Gifford, Director of 
the Council of National Defense, who 
said: “Each industry would best serve 
the Government if it were organized on 
a nation-wide basis with complete repre- 
sentation of all members of the industry. 
Organization along state lines or by lo- 
ealities is admirable for chambers of 
commerce and local civic associations, 
but our industrial life is not so bounded. 
Industries are not largely affected by 
state lines. A national organization by 
industries is the form of organization 
that will best serve the Government both 
in time of war and in time of peace. We 
have never needed such organized indus- 
try as much as we need it now when we 
are engaged in this great war, and we 
never have needed it as much as we shall 
need it after this war is over, when we 
shall be in the midst of a world compe- 
tition of unknown proportions. If we had 
had such an organization of business in 
this country at the outbreak of the war, 
the problem of mobilizing industry for 
war would have been simple.” 


This policy has been followed consist- 
ently and numerous national organiza- 
tions of diverse occupations, many of 
them in the building industry, have been 
formed for war purposes and have ren- 
dered great national service. It is a mat- 
ter of surprise that the building industry 
as a whole has never before responded to 
this invitation and formed a national or- 
ganization. It is the second largest pro- 
ductive industry of the country, with an 
annual product of $2,000,000,000 in en- 
during wealth. It involves production of 
many materials, their distribution 
through many dealers, and their use by 
many contractors and workmen. It en- 
gages the services of two professions— 
Architects and Engineers. Its very com- 
plexity is the chief reason why federation 
has never before been attempted. Yet 


this is the very reason why it should be 
done. Separate organizations of trades 
are valuable, but each takes a partial and 
one-sided view. An organization on 
broader lines is needed, which can view 
the entire industry as a whole in its re- 
lation to the war, adjust differences, pro- 
vide substitutions of materials and meth- 
ods made necessary by abnormal condi- 
tions and aid in adapting the industry to 
the war to the most effective end. Co- 
operation and co-ordination in the vari- 
ous branches of the industry are to be 
ACHICV.eO mma aamnr 


The Government is the senior and 
managing partner in this business, but 
has recognized that all the partners must 
co-operate to succeed in this great busi- 
ness. It welcomes aid from all sources. 
It will be the duty of our organization 
first of all to render such aid to the full- 
est extent of the resources of the in- 
dustry. 


We all recognize that the profound dis- 
turbance of the building industry, which 
has taken place, is the normal result of 
the war. We are making no complaints. 
We are proud to suffer in such a cause. 
But our leaders at Washington have no 
desire to cause more disturbance than is 
actually necessary. They are glad to see 
any productive industry making progress 
when this is consistent with war needs. 
There is no desire to kill business. Nec- 
essary injury is a matter of great re- 
gret. We are, therefore, confident of our 
official welcome not only when we come 
to Washington with proffers of aid to 
carry on the war, but with suggestions 
whereby labor can be employed wisely in 
productive industry. The spirit of co- 
operation can be confidently looked for 
between the governmental authorities 
and our organization. 


What Can Be Done By the War Service 
Committee 


This discussion of principles, then, 
brings me to the practical statement of 
what can be done by our War Service 
Committee: 


1. We can render aid to the Govern- 
ment by centralizing our resources and 
consolidating our information. 


2. Wecan make suggestions in regard 
to the policy of the Government so as to 
limit the harm necessarily done and to 
leave the building industry the largest 
practicable scope for activity. 


3. We can aid in holding the organ- 
ization of the entire industry during the 
war so as to resume work with the least 
possible delay when peace comes. 


4. We can serve as a center of edu- 
cation ahd information for all the 
branches of our entire industry so that 
all matters of importance may be dis- 
seminated throughout the entire trades. 


Inquiries made by the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders’ Exchanges in vari- 
ous parts of the country indicate a sur- 
plus of skilled and unskilled labor in 
some parts of the country and a defi- 
ciency elsewhere. A strong and well sup- 
ported federated building organization 
might take steps to equalize the needs 
and supply of various parts of the coun- 
try. 
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How to Build and _ Various Kinds and Sizes of Hol- 


low Tile Used for Interior Par- 
titions Are Described and the 


Proper Method of Using Them 
Explained. 


Fireproof with 
Hollow ‘Tile—IV 


It is common belief among masons 
who have had no experience in hol- 
low tile construction that while hol- 
low tile partition blocks vary in 
thickness, otherwise they are all the 
same size. On account of this belief, I 
want to emphasize the fact that it is not 
true. Hollow partition tiles are com- 
monly made in two sizes, namely, 12 in. 
high by 12 in. long, and 8 in. high by 
12 in. long. Then, again, they can be 
had in any size required, but special sizes 
necessarily add to the cost of the ma- 
terial, and require more time for their 
delivery. 


Partition tiles are made 2 in. thick, 
3 in. thick, 4 in. thick, 5 my) thick and 
6 in. thick. Stock sizes of the tile can 
be found in the accompanying table. — 


Stock Sizes of Hollow Partition Tile 


2x 8x12 4x 8x12 5x12x12 8x12x12 
3x 8x12 4x12x12 6x 8x12 10x12x12 
3x12x12 5x 8x12 6x12x12 12x12x«12 


The comparative design in both porous 
and semi-porous material is shown in 
Fig. 28. It is not good practice, how- 
ever, to use 2-in. blocks for partitions, 
except for closets or shafts, unless the 
courses are reinforced with metal. 


tions. 


Good practice limits the height of hol- 
low tile partitions to 12 ft. for 38-in. 
blocks, 16 ft. for 4-in. blocks and 20 ft. 
for 6-in. blocks. If 3 or 4-in. walls are to 
be carried higher than the limits set by 
good practice, are extremely long with- 
out side supports, or are exposed to wind 
pressure, they should be reinforced the 
same as 2-in. partitions. 


A method of reinforcing 2-in. hollow 
tile partition is shown in Fig. 24, and the 
wire truss used for this purpose is shown 
in. Fig. 25. This same method may be 
used for reinforcing wider partitions, and 


Fig. 23—Partition tile. 
the lower row porous partition tile. 


The upper row illustrates semi-porous partition tile, 


Fig. 24—A method of reinforcing 2-inch hollow tile parti- 
The reinforcing wire is bedded in the mortar joints 
and gives the necessary stiffening. 
is shown in Fig. 25. 


By J. J. Cosgrove 


The type of wire used 


wire truss is made 1, 2, 3 and 4 in. wide 
for this purpose. The truss wire is 
bedded in the mortar in the horizontal 
courses, thereby giving the necessary 
stiffening. Instead of truss wire in the 
horizontal joints angle irons may be used 
at the corners. When truss wire is used, 
it is simply folded at the corners, as 
shown in Fig. 26, thereby stiffening the 
corners. For estimating the cost of 
freight and carting, it is necessary to 
know the average weight of hollow tile. 
The weight per square foot of porous and 
semi-porous tile partition blocks can be 
found in the following table: 


Weights, Per Square Foot, Porous and 
Semi-Porous Partition Tile 


B= TCV ret cist bsennvesiarte deeaiote goes renaliorte enegeee 16 lbs 
BALCH ese cte mies csereerane: aucuerenerer hea 16 lbs 
A= TING, aie hie reiele etenteteterere eee 18 Ibs 
DisUiGhs & ce foeeaunec te eee eee 21 Ibs 
CDR OUELS Parsee een es om Cat iey ena nents 8 24 lbs 
S=aTMCGH Meson oe eee eee eee eee 32 lbs. 
LO=inCh os tele eee 38 lbs. 
TASTY Mes eos te sc tateeis aie eee 44 lbs 


All partition and furring tile, unless 
otherwise specified, are scratched or 
grooved to form a key for the plaster. 
If the surface of the partitions are not 
to be plastered, but left bare or white- 
washed, the tile are made smooth. It 
is necessary, however, to specify and 
order smooth tile when wanted. 

Provision must always be made for 
bonding where walls come together and 
trim is to be fastened. It is common 
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practice in office buildings, hotels and 
like structures to have all the main cor- 
ridor, stairway and elevator enclosures 
built of 4-in. blocks and partitions be- 
Where two 


tween rooms of 3-in. tile. 


Fig. 26——Wire truss used for 
corners. The wire is simply, 
bent over as shown. 


Fig. 25——Wire truss used to strengthen 
2-inch partitions. It is simply bedded in 
the mortar joint. : 


hollow tile partitions meet at an angle 
they should be bonded together. Where 
they butt against a brick wall they should 
be anchored by using tenpenny nails or 
special anchors at least every second 
joint. 

Tile for interior partitions should be 
set on end the same as for outside walls, 
except the top course, which may be set 
on side. Indeed, it is better to set the 
top course on side, as it is then easier 
to wedge with slate between the top 
course and the ceiling. 


About 15 per cent of the quantity of 
tile required for interior partitions 
should be of full porous’ material. Along 
the bottom course every second tile 
should be porous, and around door and 
other openings porous blocks should be 
provided. It will be recalled that one of 
the properties of porous tile is the ease 
with which nails can be driven into them. 
By using porous blocks, therefore, where 
- trim will be secured to the wall, much 
time and consequent expense can be 
saved. If porous tile are not supplied 
to nail to, the walls will have to be 
plugged between blocks to secure nailing 
place for grounds or trim. While porous 
blocks are slightly more expensive than 
semi-porous or dense tile, they prove 
more economical than the denser ma- 
terial when used in the right propor- 
tion by the saving they effect in labor. 


In school buildings where blackboards 
have to be fastened to the walls, or in 
any other type of building where the 
walls must take and hold either nails or 
screws, all the tile should be full porous. 
This will make a slightly more expensive 
wall, but a much better one for the pur- 
pose. 

Before starting to lay up.a partition, 
wood or channel iron bucks or jambs 
should be placed in all doorway openings. 
These bucks or jambs should be 1% in- 
wider than the thickness of the tile, so 
they will project three-quarters of an 
inch on each side of the partition and act 
as grounds for the plastering. The 
wooden bucks or jambs should be an- 
chored to the tile walls by means of ten- 
penny nails spaced at least in each sec- 
ond joint. 


A typical layout for an interior parti- 
tion is shown in Fig. 27. The wooden 
bucks are set in place in the doorway and 
stayed there with braces. Along the floor 
line where the baseboard must be se- 
cured to the wall every second block is 
of porous material. Along the side of 
the doorway in like manner every second 
block is porous. This is sufficient for 
nailing the arm to, although some 
masons lay all the tile around the open- 
ings of porous material. 


Closely allied to interior walls of hol- 
low tile is terra-cotta wall furring, with 
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Fig. 27—-A typical layout for a doorway 

in a hollow tile partition. The shaded tile 

indicate porous tile, which afford nailing 
surface. 


which the mason should be familiar, as 
it will often aid him in increasing his 
work, and will improve the fireproof 
qualities of a building. Brick walls ex- 
posed to the weather must be furred to 
prevent dampness reaching the interior 
of the plastered surface and destroying 
both the plastering and the wall decora- 
tions. Formerly this was done by means 
of wood furring strips, wood lath and 
plaster. Now furring tile of dense, semi- 


Fig. 28—Furring 
tile, used to fur 
out brick walls, 
taking the place 
of wood furring 
strips. The meth- 
od of using them is 
shown in Fig. 29. 


dense and porous materials are available 
for the purpose. 


Fig. 28 shows one of these tile split 
apart and ready for use. When they 
come from the kilns these two halves are 
joined together, but the connecting webs 
are deeply scored, deep enough so they 
will part when tapped on the edge by a 
mason, but shallow enough so the tile 


will not fall apart while in transit. 


These tile, or half tile, are made 12 in. 
square and in two thicknesses, 1% in. 
and 2 in. Their weight per square foot 
is 10 lb. The tile are set with the ribs 
against the wall, as shown in Fig. 29, 
thereby forming a series of air spaces 
which effectively check the passage of 
moisture. They should be set with the 
ribs vertical and be secured to the wall 
by driving tenpenny nails in the joints 
of the brickwork, the head of the nail 
being bent down upon the tile, using a 
nail over every third tile in every second 
course. 


The tile should not be bedded in mor- 
tar at the back, since that would defeat 
their object by making a solid connection 
to carry the moisture through. 


Where the walls must be straightened 
out to line with the face of the piers 
the 2-in. tile cannot be used. If the ceil- 
ing height is not too great 3-in. partition 
tile may answer well for the purpose. 
If the space is greater than the thick- 
ness of a 3-in. tile, the tile may be set 
out from the wall, leaving a clear air 
space behind them. In this case the fur- 
ring should be braced at intervals by 
the use of drive anchors, or by using an 
occasional block of sufficient thickness to 
rest against the wall. 


Fig. 31—A_ wall 
laid up with the 

hollow brick 

shown in Fig 30. 
Porous hollow brick are 
made which receive and 
hold nails, affording a 
good base for nailing 
trim. 


Fig. 29—The furring tile are set with the 
ribs against the wall, thereby forming a 
series of air spaces which check the pas- 


sage of moisture. They are set with ribs 

vertical and-secured to the wall by nails 

driven into the mortar joints of the brick 

wall. The head of the nail is bent down 
upon the tile. 


Fig. 30—Hollow brick, 
made in the same sizes 
~as common brick, can 
be used as furring in 
walls over 10 in. thick 
where the walls are not 
exposed to driving rain- 
storms. 
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Fig. 32—A wall 
built of hollow 
and face brick. 
When the brick veneer 
is bonded to the hollow tile, 
as shown, full bearing value 
for the total thickness of the wall is 
allowed. When the brick veneer is se- 
cured by metal ties only, the hollow tile 
backing alone can be considered as bear- 
ing thickness. 


Where walls are not exposed to driv- 
ing rainstorms as, for instance, in courts, 
on the south side of buildings, or where 
the walls are more than 16 in. thick, they 
may be furred with hollow brick, Fig. 
30, made of the same size as common 
brick. The building law of New York 
City allows them to be included as part 
of the thickness of the wall. They cost 
but very little more than common brick, 
make the cheapest form of furring, and 
are sufficiently effective for use in the 
walls of warehouses, factories and like 


buildings. Porous hollow brick are made 


which will receive and hold a nail, and 


are used where trim must be secured to 
the brickwork. A wall laid up with hol- 
low brick for the inner course is shown 
in Hiesols 

Hollow brick weigh 31/3 Ibs. each. 
The header measures 2% x 8% x 7% in., 
while the stretchers are 2% x 3% x 8 in. 


- Hollow porous stretchers are 24% x 3% 


x 8, while solid porous stretchers are the 
same dimensions as the hollow stretchers. 


A feature of furring to keep constantly 
in mind is this: Most furring reduces the 
size of the room in which it is used by 
at least 2 in. This is a most important 
consideration where land is at a premium 
and rooms at their best are small. It is 
of less importance in institutions and 
country buildings where the buildings 
sprawl rather than grow tall. The hol- 
low brick offers one means of economiz- 
ing space for certain classes of city 
buildings, but unfortunately are not suf- 
ficient for all walls under all conditions. 


Closely akin to walls furred with fur- 
ring tile or hollow brick is the combina- 
tion wall of hollow tile and face brick, 
shown in Fig. 32. This seems to serve 
all the purposes for which it was in- 
tended; beauty, economy, moisture proof, 
heat retardant and ranks high in the 
economy of space. It will be noticed the 
brick veneer is bonded to the hollow tile; 
where this is done full bearing value for 
the total thickness of the wall may be 
allowed. When the bricks are not bonded 
into the wall, but are secured with metal 
ties, only the hollow tile backing can be 
considered as bearing surface or a bear- 
ing wall. 


(To be continued.) 


How to Design a Retaining 


Wall—Ill 


By L. Goodman, C. E. 


Inner Cantilever 


The forces acting downward on the 
inner cantilever are the weight of the 
earth resting on it, which is equal to 
3.75 < 14.75 & 100 or 5530 lb., and the 
weight of the concrete, which is equal 
to 3.75 & 1.25 x< 150, or 700 Ib, while 
the upward force is the upward pressure 
of the soil as shown in Fig. 2, to be equal 


1650 2.59 
Vie eee Se, 
2 


or 2140 lb. By taking 


moments of these forces about the sec- 
tion at the inside face of the vertical 
wall we have 


3.75 3.75 
M = 5530 X —-+ 700 x —— 
2 2 
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Fig. 2—-Section of reinforced 
concrete retaining wall. 
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2.59 
—2140 &* ——- = 98380 ft.-lb. 


3 
ae "M = *|59830 sGioaem 
-¥ 5-4 —— 
== 9D Na sma dio 


1.5 in. for protection, the thickness of 
footing required for moment is 11 in. 


Mo 9830 « 12 
A —— 
fejd 16000 X .874 X 9.5 


0.89 


5g-in. bars, 5 in. centers, gives an area 
of 0.94 in. 


Bars to be placed at top or tension 
side of inner cantilever. In a cantilever 
it is necessary to investigate the shear 
and bond stress as these will often con- 
trol. 


The total shear V = 5530) == 7000 
2140 = 4090 lb. 


V 4090 
Unit shear) = ——_—————EE——EEEEE 
bid 12 << 8T AS Orb: 
== 41 Ib.-sq-ins : 


Vv 
The bond stress u = —— = 
Zyjd 
4090 
== 82 Ibieq. ae 


2.4 X 2.5 X 874 X 9.5 


While the design might be accepted as 
computed, it is not considered good policy 
to make the footing less than 12 in. 
thick. It will also be found more con- 
venient to space the horizontal bars 1.5 
times or twice the spacing of the ver- 
tical bars.. Thus if we use % in. bars 
8 in. on centers, and a footing which is 
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wall. 
forcement as finally calculated. 


3—levation of retaining 
This shows placing of rein- 
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15 in. thick at the vertical stem and 12 
in. at the toe we have 


Ags 0.59 
p = — = ————- = .0086 
bd 12 << 13:5 
M 9830 « 12 
i = ——___________ = _ 16,300 
Asjd .59 X .907 X 18.5 
lb. per square inch. 
V 4090 
v= — S ————_ = 28 lb 
bjd 135.907 13.5 
per square inch. 
V 4090 
—— — ==) feX2) Ihop 


Zojd Se 0 TSa13-) 
per square inch. 


Which values will be considered safe. 

The embedment required for the hori- 
zontal bars. 

16300 * .39 
MropeamMent: =. = 26 in: 
2.5 & 100 

This can be secured by extending the 
bars into the outer toe, as shown in 
Fig. 3 in the July issue. 


Outer Cantilever 


The forces acting on the outer canti- 
lever are the weight of the concrete, 
wien is. 67° x 1:25°x 150, or 310 Ibs., 
and the upward pressure of the soil, 


3400 + 2340 
which is equal to SE 
zy 
or 4790 lbs. 

Therefore the shear is the difference 


of these two or 
Ve 9 0 —— i LON 44800 bs: 


The moment about the section at the 
outer face of the vertical wall is 


M = 310 X .84 — 4790 x .84 = 
— 38760° lb. 


Note that the shear acts upward and 
the moment puts tension in the lower 
face of the outer cantilever. 


As we have bent the bars of the ver- 
tical stem into the outer cantilever of 
the footing, and as it is hardly worth 
while changing the depth of footing from 
that used for the inner cantilever, we 
simply have to investigate the stresses 
as follows: 


As LIke 


,=—- = O05 
bd 12 <8 
M 3760 < 12 
jiti<= SS eee Se ERNE) Ills. 
Agi ll >< .810 >< 13 
per square inch 
ye 4480 ne 
v= — = ——— = 33 lb. per 
bjd HORS? F4KG} xe a8} 
square inct. 
V 4480 
“= == 52: Ib: ‘per 


Zojd 7.5 X 876 X18 


square inch 


3390 X .39 
ee 


Embednent.——<=$_$___—_— 
2.5 < 100 


These values are well within the al- 
lowable limits. 


Shrinkage Reinforcement 


To prevent cracks forming in the ver- 
tical wall longitudinal bars should be 
introduced. According to the joint com- 
mittee the amount of the shrinkage re- 
inforcement should be not less than one- 
third of one per cent of the area of con- 
crete tending to shrink. Thus for the 
vertical wall, the cross section of which 


9+ 18 
is equal to pae4.75 3 12. or 
2 


1950 sq. in., the area of the longitudinal 
bars should be .0033 x 1950, or 6.5 
sq. in. If % in. square bars are used 
there would be required 26 of these bars. 
On the inside face of the vertical wall 
the longitudinal bars are tied to the ver- ° 
tical reinforcement, but on the outside 
face spacing bars have to be supplied to 
hold them in place, as shown on the 
drawing. 


Fig. 3, shown in the July issue, shows 
the complete drawing of the wall. It 
should be noted in closing that the final 
dimensions differ slightly from the orig- 
inal assumptions used for investigating 
the stability. The difference is so slight, 
however, that it will hardly warrant a 
recalculation of the wall. 


The End. 


Some Kinks in Using Concrete 


Practical Hints That Can Be Made 
Good Use Of 


By John Upton 


Concrete is coming into general use 
more and more each year. The first cost 
in some instances is less than that of 
timber and lumber. In some cases it costs 
a little more than wood, but is much more 
economical as it is more lasting. 


The principal things for which I have 
used it are chimneys, cisterns, floors, 
porches, foundations. 


For mixing I find a common square 
shovel is the proper thing. Where a wet 
mixture is to be made a tight mortar 
box is very convenient to have, but for 
the ordinary mixture an old door with a 
2 x 4 on edge for the sides makes a good 
place to mix. : 


For forms I have used board and plank, 
the boards being used later for sheathing 
and roofing. The joists for a building will 
make good forms for a foundation. 


For the concrete chimney one can often 
use the wall of the house for one or two 
sides of the forms. I built a chimney on 
a thick concrete wall without any out- 
side forms except those used for the 
walls, the inside form being of boards 
which were burned out. These should be 
thin so they will not make much of a fire. 


I have used a tapered square wood 
form for the inside of the chimney. 


Have seen a square wood form with 
the corners cut off and the sides filled 
out so as to make it almost eight sided. 
This was made so that by pulling on a 
wire it would collapse enough so it might 
be withdrawn. 

I secured a block machine and made 
these blocks used for the foundation of a 
house, also the porches and steps. 

A home made concrete brick mould may 
be used for the chimney. Take two 
pieces of 2 x 4’s about forty inches long. 
On one side have grooves or notches one- 
fourth inch deep and the same in width. 


These are two and one-half inches apart, 
so that when partitions nine inches long 
of one-fourth inch stuff are put in them 
they make a space the size of a brick on 
edge. There is a piece across each end 
with two blocks nailed on to hold the 
sides together. This mould holds twelve 
bricks, and with extra partitions on hand 
ene can make the brick quite rapidly. 


One can also use a home made concrete 
mixer. The main part can be a barrel of 
two-inch maple staves with a cover which 
can be fastened on like a barrel churn. 
This revolves like a barrel churn. A 
frame of 2 x 6 stuff holds this up. The 
motive power is a gasoline engine and 
the belt runs on a tight and loose pulley 
connected to the large and small gear 
wheels from a two-horse tread power. 
Any two wheels might be used or one 
could use two wheels, large and small, 
and a chain belt. This home made mixer 
did good service on one summer’s job. 
We ran some two carloads of cement 
through it. It was later used in mixing 
concrete for the foundations of two houses. 

In laying tile, where a tight job is de- 
sired, one can use concrete to make the 
joints tight. When necessary to make 
a T or Y the tile may be cut and the 
joints made tight with concrete. 

To fix a chimney top (new or repair) 
make it of concrete. This top can be 
made in a form on the ground or walk, or 
it can be built in place, which would seem 
the better way as it can be more firmly 
anchored in place then. 


Use forms of thin stuff for the inside 
but let the outside ones be inch lumber, 
and get it square with the rest of the 
work. Have your inside form a little 
the higher and then water will run to the 
outside, not down the inside. The facing 
mortar can be colored if desired though 
the natural color is not objectionable. 
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' Construction of 
Concrefe Houses_ 
nora y, 


The’Concrete Bungalow That Architect Antonin Nechodoma Desigried for Himself. 


The Roof Covering Is Old Spanish Tile. 


Concrete Is the Popular Building Material of Porto Rico. This 
Article Tells How the Houses There Are Designed and Built 


to Meet the Requirements of the Warm Climate 


Picturesque indeed are some of the 
architecural gems of Porto Rico. Dwel- 
lings of the better class erected in late 
years exhibit a high degree of architect- 
ural excellence, as the subjects of this 
article testify, and are designed with a 
view to taking every possible advantage 
of the prevailing trade wind which 
blows from the east, the best rooms 
of a house being so placed as to 
receive the benefit of it. This is neces- 
sary, for the yearly mean temperature is 
high, it averaging officially 80 deg. or 
more. 

The majority of better class dwellings 
are constructed of concrete, for concrete 
is the popular building material of Porto 
Rico. Its cost closely approximates that 
of wood, for practically all building ma- 
terials are imported from the United 
States, and the cost of freight added to 
the original cost of the material makes it 
just about as cheap to bring in the cement 
only and utilize the sand and stone which 
are indigenous. Another reason for the 
popularity of concrete is to be found in 
the relative coolness which it affords as 
compared with other materials. 


Very often faience tiles are inserted 
in the outside walls, usually on the sides 
of columns and at the lower corners of 
windows, lending the touch of color which 
the Porto Rican loves. 


The usual construction of concrete 
footings, walls, etc., is as follows: 


The concrete footing course is from 
9 in. to 12 in. deep, and from 2% ft. to 
3% ft. in width. It is reinforced longi- 
tudinally with from three to five % in. 
bars, and transversely by % in. bars 
placed 24 in. on centers. 


Both footing and foundation wall are 
poured monolithic around the building, 
the mix used being a 1:3:6. The founda- 
tion wall is 10 in. thick and is reinforced 
by % in. bars placed 12 in. horizontally 
and 24 in. vertically on centers. This 
wall is carried up to the floor line and 
offset here to form a belt course on one 


The Side of the Nechodoma Bungalow Is Quaint and Interesting. 
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side and a bearing for the floor joists on 
the other. 


For one story structures, the house wall 
is usually 4 in. thick, although now 6 in. 
is being advocated. The reinforcement 
consists of % in. bars placed 12 in. hori- 
zontally and 24 in. vertically on centers. 

Four inch walls are made of cement and 
screenings ranging from %4 in. down, in 
the proportion of 1 to 5. The concrete is 
waterproofed, mixed by hand, and poured 
in 3 ft. courses. Twenty-four hours after 
pouring, the “forms” are removed and 
the wall is rubbed down while green with 
a wooden float, which eliminates the 
rough spots without discoloration. 


Floors are usually of wood, although 
concrete and especially tile are popular. 
Concrete is much used for kitchen floors 
and tile for bathrooms, the tile being 
laid on a concrete base which rests on an 


Before concrete became popular walls 
were of brick and were usually from 18 
in. to 24 in. thick, being plastered both 
inside and outside with a mortar com- 
posed of pulverized brick and natural 
cement. Old houses were usually of rec- 
tangular shape, a hall extending the full 
length of the building, the rooms open- 
ing on either side of this hall, somewhat 
similar to the house of Mr. F. Bird at 
Fajardo and illustrated herewith. 

Although the materials of buildings 
erected on the island are more costly 
than in those erected in the United States 
because of the freight charges, yet lower 
labor costs bring down the expense. Car- 
penters’ wages range from $2 to $3 per 
8-hour day and ordinary laborers any- 
where from $1 to $1.25. — 


In order to help offset the high tem- 
perature usually prevailing, and to gain 


which connect with the dead air space 
below the roof and carry out the heated 
air from the room through ventilators 
placed in the side walls or through eye- 
brow windows in the roof. Any roof 
windows are usually for ventilation pur- 
poses. Sometimes the ceiling is omitted, 
for the average roof has a very flat pitch 
and an overhang of from 3 to 4 ft. The 
majority of dwellings are of only one 
story, although there are many two- 
story dwellings, of which the house of 
Mr. Bird is an excellent illustration. This 
number of stories is seldom exceeded, 
the highest structure in the island being 
the telephone building at San Juan, 
which is four stories high. 
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Notice How the Plan of the Nechodoma Bungalow Affords Excellent Ventilation in 


earth fill. The surface of all concrete 
floors is given a hardener to prevent dust- 
ing. Floor joists are 2 x’8 in. placed 18 
in. on centers and are supported by the 
footing wall and a center girder which 
rests on concrete posts. Floors are 
double, consisting of a sub-floor of one 
inch sheathing boards which receives the 
finish floor. 


Interior partitions are usually of metal 
lath and plaster. Where a center sup- 
port is necessary for the roof joists re- 
inforced concrete is used for the parti- 
tions. Partitions are 3 in. thick and rest 
directly on the floor, the joists being 
doubled to receive the extra weight, and 
the partitions are reinforced at corners 
and sides and top of door openings. For 
large houses it is, of course, necessary . 
to use stronger construction. 


Flowers 


OPEN - TERRACE- 


1oto'x 23*0° 


quirement in Porto Rico Homes. 


thorough ventilation of the living room 
and dining room by providing free cir- 
culation of air between them, the two 
rooms are usually separated by a scheme 
typical of residences in the island; that 
is, a pilaster is placed at each side wall 
and two middle columns are connected 
by a low wall about three and a half or 
four feet high, and which may serve as 
a bookcase or as a sort of pedestal for 
flowers, leaving a passageway on each 
side. An arch is also often employed. 
This permits the breeze to sweep almost 
uninterruptedly through from all the 
adjacent openings. 


Ceilings are usually very high, for it 
is a law in Porto Rico that all ceilings 
be at least 4 meters high, which is about 
13 ft. These ceilings are usually of wood 
and have latticed ventilators in them 


All Rooms, the Predominating Re- 


In all important buildings the inside 
walls are usually finished by a-one-half 
thickness of plaster placed directly on 
the exterior concrete wall. 


Casement windows are in general use 
throughout the island, for they admit 
of better ventilation than the double- 
hung type. Another type of window 
often used consists of a small pane of 
glass under which is placed a sort of 
shutter or louvre ventilator. Shutters 
alone are also often used, for the re- 
quirement is to admit as much air and 
as little of the warm sun as possible. 


As there is no sewerage system ex- 
cept in the business district of San Juan, 
a sort of septic tank is usually provided 
for each house. The system generally 
comprises two tanks, the first of which 
is constructed of concrete and is made 
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practically air tight. The second one is 
made of loose stones. In operation, the 
solids are retained in the first tank and 
the fluid drained into the second, from 
which it seeps out through the ground. 
The first tank requires cleaning about 
once a year and the second never needs 
attention These tanks are placed well 
down under ground. =k 

The bungalow of Antonin Nechodoma \ 
at Condado, a suburb of San Juan, pre- 
sents many interesting features of plan 
and design. The touch of an artist is 


The Floor Plan of 
om the Bungalow of 
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seen in the treatment of the roof. A tomers Heh 3 ; 
glance at the pictures shows how clev- (Sima aig" 2 main portion of 
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this are usually provided, for they permit 1 
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< 
mS 
eye 
Q ae the inside to be made practically one with 
e le the porch. 
5S a 
ate Bas re STK 2 The three bedrooms are also arranged 
( so as to be open on three sides, and each 


of them is provided with a lavatory and 
a large closet. The floors here, as in 
the other rooms, are of Dominican ma- 
hogany. The hall which forms the con- 
necting link between these rooms is 
termed a den, and it opens into the bath- 
room, which can also be entered from the 
corridor. The bathroom contains a 
needle and shower bath, foot bath and 
water closet. 


The kitchen is electrically equipped, 
there being an automatic electric range, 
water heater, tiled counter with two 
electric discs, cupboards, sink and water 
sterilizer. The water sterilizer is neces- 
sary because of the unsanitary condi- 
tion of the old aqueduct which conveys 
the present water supply of the island. 
As there is no public filtering system, 
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A wealth of vegetation around the 
dwelling will be noticed, and the purpose 
of this is to aid in keeping the tempera- 
ture down and also provide a beautiful 
screen which, while not interrupting the 
breezes, yet conceals the wide-open door 
spaces from too curious passers-by. 


In large houses it is frequently de- 
sirable to introduce a patio or opening 
in the center of the dwelling, as shown 
in the plan of the bungalow of J. B. 
Diaz at San Juan. In this case the 


Le, the water would come dirty and germ- 
rape “il, ~ aE laden from the faucets if some such ap- 
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veranda is carried around on three sides 
of the dwelling, thus encircling all parts 
except the service portion. The position 
of the porches should be noted. The 
layout is an interesting one and will 
bear careful study of its relation to the 
temperature requirements as before out- 
is lined. The house is located on a slope, 
lt thus giving opportunity for the intro- 
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Cross Section of the Diaz Bungalow. This shows details The Bungalow of Mr. J. B. Diaz at San Juan. The porch extends around 


of construction as usually practiced in Porto Rico the main portion of the house. 
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story walls and bearing partitions are 
8 in. thick, and partitions are 6 in. thick. 
The veranda, porches, patio, baths and 
dining room have tile floors; the living 
room, library and chambers have wooden 
floors, and the kitchen, pantry and store- 
room have cement floors. The cross sec- 
tion shows some of the details of con- 


Floor Plan of the Bird House. 


This plan is typical of the older style 


two-story dwelling of Porto Rico. 


struction as practiced in large residences 
of this nature. 


The arrangement of the bathrooms as 
regards the doors may not appeal to 


many of our readers. In the second 
story of the house of Mr. Bird there is 
a single bathroom, which may be entered 
from either of two adjoining chambers 


The House of Mr. Bird at Fajardo. 


two-story dwelling of Porto Rico. 


This is an example of the occasional — 


as well as from the hall—an arrange- 
ment which is certainly unusual. 


The first story plan of Mr. Bird’s 
house at Fajardo, which we present, 
shows some of the features of the rec- 
tangular plan with its long hall extend- 
ing through the house and crossed by a 
passage. Here also will be noticed the 
characteristic spacious veranda. The 
exterior of the house clearly shows the 
Mission influence. A noticeable feature 
is the pergola extending out on the sec- 
ond story balcony. 


All of the buildings presented were 
constructed in accordance with plans and 
specifications prepared by Architect An- 
tonin Nechodome, Condado, San Juan, 
Porto Rico, and he is said to have in- 
troduced the bungalow type of dwelling 
into Porto Rico some nine or ten years 
ago. 
The contracts for the work of con- 
struction were executed by F. B. Hatch 
of the same place. : 


A Fruit House for the Farmer 


the farm, the suburban home place 

and even the city dwelling lot that 
might, by the exercise of a little “head- 
work” and the expenditure of a small 
amount of money be converted into a 
very practical fruit house, storeroom or 
tool shed. In this as in many another 
line it is simply a question of availing 
ourselves of our natural assets. This is 
what a home builder in Whittier, Cal., 
thought when he devised and constructed 
the novel, out-of-the-way storeroom 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 


At the upper side of this fellow’s lot 
it was necessary that the hillside be 
cut away in order that the home site 
might be on a level, and in turn this 
cut in the hill called for a 10-ft. retain- 
ing wall. Prior to the construction of 
this wall this fellow conceived the idea 


[eine a is many a spare hillside on 
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A Storeroom 
That Was 
Built into 

a Retain- 
ing Wall. 
This Idea 
Has the 
Added Merit 
of Keeping 
the Inside 
Cool 
Through the 
Insulating 
Value of 
the Earth. 


of building his family storeroom right 
into the side of the hill, eventually mak- 
ing it a part of the retaining wall. Suit- 
ing action to the idea he excavated for 
the room, which is 6 x 8 ft. in size, and 
before beginning to build- the wall he 
erected the floor, ceiling, back and sides 
of this house 6 in. thick and reinforced 
by 1-in. steel rods, then when the wall 
was built it served very satisfactorily as 
the front section. In this wall or front 
section an 8-ft. door has been cut, or, 
rather, left open during the building of 
the wall. Frame shelves were then ar- 
ranged around the sides of the room. 


It is remarkable what an even tem- 
perature is maintained within this room, 
even in the hottest and coldest of days, 
this serving to increase the keeping 
qualities of the canned fruit and veg- 
etables. 
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A Form for a Concrete Stairway. Note 
how easily a curved under surface is ob- 
tained by the 2 x 4’s and shiplap. 


Concrete stairways are not difficult to 
make nor are they unduly expensive. If 
made properly and reinforced adequately 
they will sustain very heavy loads without 
giving way. One I constructed some 
years ago is giving the best of satisfac- 
tion, and carries heavy loads without the 
slightest evidences of breaking down. A 
heavy piano was carried up it without 
straining its sustaining power in the 
least. Possibly the details of structure 
may suggest features of value to build- 
ers contemplating the erection of such 
a stairway. . 

The first and most. important detail 
in constructing a stairway of this kind 
is the proper kind of a form. In this 
case parallel triangular walls, designated 
in the sketch as ABC, were placed at 
right angles to the walls of the build- 
ing to be entered. These triangular walls 
were shiplap nailed to 2 in. by 4 in. 
studs, the smooth side facing inward. 
These walls were 4 ft. apart in this par- 
ticular case. 
placed in position an adequate footing 
had been built where the foot of the 
stairs was expected to fall. This foot- 
ing extended into the earth 12 in. At 
various places iron rods had been placed 
in order that the footing and the stair- 
way might be firmly united. 

The following method was used in se- 
curing the arched shape that character- 
izes the under part of the stairway: The 
desired arch was marked off on the walls 
of the triangular form. The space be- 
tween the walls was next bridged with 
2 in. by 4.in. pieces of the proper length, 
the upper edge of these pieces following 
the line of the proposed arch. Flexible 
shiplap was then bent down to meet these 
bridges, the same being securely nailed 
at the ends. ; 

In this stairway I desired a riser 
height of 8 in. and a tread width of 
about 11 in. These were _ properly 
marked on the shiplap walls along the 
indicated line of AB. The forms for the 
risers I made of 2 in. lumber, placing 
each in its place as the concrete went in. 
These riser forms were held in place by 
strips extending across to the outer 
forms. A triangular brace may carry 
from each riser form to the riser just 
below, thus holding the riser form from 
spreading outward. This brace also helps 
to make the forms for the abutments at 
the sides. Forms were not required for 
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A Good Form for 


a Concrete Stairway 


How to Lay It Out and Pour 
the Concrete 


BySERe Laughlin 


the treads for concrete hardens so rap- 
idly that there was little tendency for 
the concrete to push out. 


Various kinds of reinforcing were 
placed at the time the concrete was 
poured, some reaching from A to B, 
and some extending crosswise. A half- 
inch iron rod was buried in each tread 
about midway of its width. Anchorages 
into ‘the brick wall against which the 
stairway rested was provided by inking 
holes into the brick large enough to re- 
ceive the nut or head part of a good 
sized bolt. These were inserted at the 
moment the concrete was being poured, 
the latter being forced well into the holes 
well around the bolts. 

It is well that the forms for concrete 
stairways should be undisturbed for three 
or four weeks after the concrete has been 
poured, and after the forms have been 
taken down the concrete should be given 
ample opportunity to dry thoroughly. A 
little caution at this stage is exceedingly 
timely. After the concrete has driéd 
thoroughly the stairway may be used 
with every assurance that it will stand. 


In conclusion, note the railing of gal- 
vanized pipe. While the concrete is soft 
iron rods are placed so as to project 6 
or 7 in. above the treads. Later gal- 
vanized pipe is slipped over these, the 
space within the pipes being filled with 


P Anchor Bolt 
Ss 


Cross Section of Concrete Stairway. This 
is built up on the form shown above. 


cement. By means of T-unions pipe of 
the same size may be fastened to the 
tops of these vertical pieces of pipe, thus 
providing a sightly and secure railing. 


Concrete Boards Used 


in Building Construction 


Boards of concrete, with joists, raft- 
ers and stair-frames of the same 
materials are used in the _ con- 
struction of a novel building in Los 
Angeles, California, the whole being set 
upon a concrete foundation. Though put 
together after the manner of a frame 
structure, the building is as fireproof and 
durable as the more common types of 
cement houses, but it requires less ma- 
terial and is lighter in weight. 


The various parts are poured into 
forms on the ground near the site, and 
in that way the danger of breakage is 
eliminated. The clapboards are poured 
in sets of ten, the forms being securely 
clamped together, and the cement allowed 
to harden in them for several days. Then 
they are taken out and allowed to cure 
before being set up. This is done while 


the preliminary work is going on, such as 
excavating and laying the foundation. 

The joists, rafters and other parts are 
formed in the same manner, and various 
types of reinforcing are used for each. 
The boards are reinforced with mesh 
like chicken wire, while the timbers have 
iron rods of varying’ thickness to 
strengthen them. These are allowed to 
project at one end in order to fit into cor- 
responding holes in other timbers, so that 
the whole framework dovetails. The 
method of attaching the boards to the 
2 x 4’s is with nails, and nail-holes are 
bored into the cement boards before they 
have set by running a wire through them. 
As the cement timbers will not take the 
nails a strip of wood about an inch and a 
half t tick is wired to the cement scant- 
ling? Scientific American. 
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Is Verbal Evidence of Understanding 
at Signing of Contract Valid? 


It is well understood as a general 
proposition that parol or verbal evidence 
of what is said or done at the time a 
written contract is made, is not admissi- 
ble in court to vary, alter or contradict 
the terms which are expressly set out in 
the written contract. 


The reason for this rule of law is that 
when persons have made ‘a_ contract 
which is complete on its face, it is pre- 
sumed that they have set out all their 
intentions in the written instrument. 
This is the reason that any conversations 
or agreements made at the time the 
contract is made are held to be improper, 
as showing the intentions of the contract- 
ing parties. 

Architects, contractors, builders and all 
others who become parties to written 
contracts should therefore see to it that 
any contract which they execute is com- 
plete, and leaves nothing “understood” 
or to “be made all right” by the other 
parties. The word of another person 
may seem to be all right, but an express 
provision in a written contract that the 
other party is to do or is not to do a 
certain thing will be found from expe- 
rience to be much better. 


Every phase of any agreement should 
therefore be carefully covered in the con- 
tract. In addition, every difficulty and 
controversy which may arise should be: 
anticipated as nearly as is possible. 


Of course, parol evidence may be used 
to show that a contract is illegal, that it 
is Incomplete, that the parties were in- 
capable of contracting, or that there was 
fraud or collusion. 


It may also be shown that it is subject 
to some condition before it is to become 
effective. So, too, technical words and 
expressions, or customs and usages of a 
trade, may likewise be explained or 
shown, or an obscure or ambiguous con- 
tract may be explained by parol evidence. 


It must always be remembered, how- 
ever, that the intention of the parties to 
a contract is controlling. 


An Interesting Decision 


If the location for a stone crusher was 
a location where stone could not be 
crushed, says the highest court of Massa- 
chusetts, it was not a““suitable location” 
within the meaning of a provision of a 
contract, which provides that a stone 
crushing plant is to be furnished. 


Sunt TOE UE POU OOO iS 


All readers are invited to ask any 
questions whose solution will help 
them solve any legal difficulty that 
they may be in. Our legal adviser, 
George Kaiser, will answer direct 
by mail and give his opinion as to 
the correct procedure. Such of the 
questions and answers as are of 
general interest to the trade will 
be published in these columns. 


All inquiries must be accom- 
panied by the name and address of 
the correspondent, so that he may =: 
be answered direct or that he may =: 
be requested for further informa- =: 
tion if necessary to the intelligent 
ahswering of his question. No 
‘names will be published, only ini- 
tials or a nom de plume. Remetm- 
ber that this service is free to sub- = 
scribers. 2 


Address Legal Department, Build- 
ing Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


COU Oe 


In this case there was an express pro- 
vision in the contract that a suitable 
location for a stone crusher was to be 
furnished. . The Court held that the rea- 
son for a failure to furnish a suitable 
location was of no consequence if stone 
could not be crushed there, and,in a case 
of this kind when an injunction is granted 
to neighbors just before operations are 
begun because the location of the plant 
is, without a doubt, a violation of the 
rights of persons in the neighborhood, 
there is a failure to perform according 
to the contract on the part of the person 
who agrees to furnish the “suitable locza- 
tion.” 


An Interesting Decision in the Lien 


Law 


That a sub-contractor’s right to a lien 
is not affected by a clause in the con- 
tract between the contreator and owner 
which provides that the sum to be paid 
to the contractor on account of the cost 
of the owner’s house is to be raised by a 
building loan, if the money is not so 
raised, is a decision in a recent New 
York case. 


The Court held that, although the lien 
was subject to the contract, the sub-con- 
tractor need not believe that the owner 
would be relieved of all obligation to pay 
if the money was not raised by the build- 
ing loan, and he was therefore justified 


in assuming that the contract did not 
make payment contingent on the owner’s 
success in raising the loan. 


Can Owner Be Sued When Architect 
Orders Material Without 


Owner's Sanction? 


That when an architect has no right to 
make a contract in behalf of the owner of 
a building, for the installation of mail 
chutes in a building in the course of con- 
struction, the persons furnishing the mail 
chutes cannot sue and recover for them 
on the contract, was a decision in another 
recent case. 


The parties who furnished the mail 
chutes claimed that a verbal contract had 
been made by the architect. The Court 
decided, however, that the architect had 
no powers under the contract other than 
those ordinarily given to supervising ar- 
chitects who are engaged in superintend- 
ing the erection of a building, and that 
an architect’s power in a case of that 
kind did not include the right to contract 
for articles such as mail chutes, which 
were not included. 


Can Lien Be Obtained by Vendor of 
Portable Fixtures? 


When a person furnishes and erects 
an asbestos curtain and scenery to be 
used for the purpose of a building, al- 
though they are not an essential part of 
the original plan of construction but are 
portable and will not pass with the free- 
hold, he is not entitled to a mechaaic’s 
lien. This was decided by the Pennsyl- 
vania Courts in a recent case where suit 
was brought by the materialman against 
the owner of a building. 


When Sub-Contractor Does Not 
Complete Work, Can He 
Be Sued? 


In a California case which was decided 
just a short time ago it was held that 
where a contract between a principal 
contractor and a sub-contractor provides 
that if the sub-contractor should delay 
the work unreasonably the contractor 
might proceed with it after three days’ 
notice to prosecute the work, no notice 
being required to authorize the contrac- 
tor to complete the work where the sub- 
contractor entirely abandons it. 


The fact that the owner of the building 
completed the job and'deducted the cost 
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of completion from the amount due to the 
contractor was held to be proof that the 
principal contractor had been damaged 
to the extent of such deduction. It was 
therefore decided that he could recover 
such damage from the sub-contractor’s 
bondsmen. 


Correction on Precedence of Lien 
Over Mortgage 


From C. E. D., Greenville, I1]—Your 
legal department had an error in an an- 
swer to an Illinois inquiry which I con- 
sider should be corrected. Primarily un- 
der the common law the answer as ap- 
peared would be correct, but by statute 
this is altered in our state and also in 
some others. Your attorney is therefore 
correct only on general principles, and it 
is in fact impossible for any attorney to 
answer correctly as to specific cases in 
each state as to lien laws. They differ, 
and not only that one Supreme Court in 
one state will construe one section one 
way and other supreme courts another 
way. For instance, our Supreme Court 


holds a subcontractor can waive the lien 
of the materialman, though we have a 
statute saying he cannot, while other 
supreme courts hold directly the reverse 
as to this. 


The correction I am sending you is 
authentic. Your answer in the June is- 
sue misstates the Illinois law on a vital 
point, and I am sending you the correct 
data so your attorney can, if he desires, 
correct the matter. 


The Illinois Mechanic’s Lien Law is as 
follows: “No incumbrance (mortgage) 
upon land created before or after the 
making of the contract under the provi- 
sions of this Act shall operate upon the 
building erected, or materials furnished 
until a lien in favor of the persons hav- 
ing done work or furnished material shall 
have been satisfied, and upon questions 
arising between incumbrancers (mortga- 
gees) and lien creditors (lumberman) all 
previous incumbrances (mortgages) shall 
be preferred to the extent of the value 
of the land at the time of making of the 
contract, and the lien creditor shall be 
preferred to the value of the improve- 
ments erected on said premises, and the 


Court shall ascertain by jury or other- 
wise, as the case may require, what pro- 
portion of the proceeds of any sale shall 
be paid to the several parties in inter- 
est.” 

Such is the language of the Illinois 
statute. It means, to put it another way, 
that, for instance, an owner has a five- 
room house which is mortgaged for 
$1,000; he decides to erect another room 
as an addition. The man holding the 
mortgage has a first lien on the original 
five rooms, and the lumberman has a 
first lien upon the additional room, and 
this without reference to the date of the 
mortgage, no matter if it had been on the 
premises for years. The court when sale 
is made determines the relative value of 
the whole premises, as to original build- 
ing and the additions, and dispenses the 
proceeds according to the ratio. The 
point is that the mortgage has the 
same security left to him he had before 
the improvement was made, and is not 
entitled to more, while the dealer is en- 
titled to a first lien to the extent he has 
increased the value of the _ property, 
which is the addition built. 


How Steep Should the Roof Be? 


Prevailing Climatic Conditions and the Particular Material to Be 
Subjected to Those Conditions Are the Limiting Factors 


Any roof-covering made up of a mul- 
titude of small overlapping pieces—such 
as shingles, slate or tile—is weather-tight 
in proportion to the steepness of the roof 
and the lap-over of its component parts. 
Obviously, the steeper the roof the better 
will it shed rain or snow and the less 
will be the liability of wind entering the 
joints between the overlapping pieces. 


The roof might be of such a slope as 
to shed rain, but at the same time it 
might not be of sufficient steepness to 
shed rain quickly enough to avoid the 
possibility of moisture penetrating the 
joints by capillary attraction. Again, 
the roof might be steep enough to elimi- 
nate the latter possibility and yet not be 
of a steepness that would insure against 
the possibility of moisture penerating the 
joints by the force of the wind. Finally, 
the roof might have sufficient slope to 
bar the entrance of wind-blown rain, but 
still not be steep enough to shed snow. 


The above facts serve to introduce the 
one basic but oft-neglected principle of 
roof construction, namely: the roof 
should be sufficiently steep to meet the 
worst possible condition to which it 
might be subjected. 


In -a tropical or sub-tropical clime 
snow has not to be reckoned with; there- 
fore, in this case the worst possible con- 
dition would be a copious rain coupled 
with a strong wind. On the other hand, 
in a wintry clime the worst possible con- 
dition might be either a heavy fall of 
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moisture-surcharged snow or a light fall 
of drifting wind-driven snow. Experi- 
ence demonstrates that wind-driven snow 
will penetrate where rain will not. Ex- 
perience also proves that a roof subject 
to either of the snowstorm conditions 
requires a steeper slope than one under 
the rainstorm condition, other things 
being equal. 

Under the rainstorm condition a shin- 
gled roof ought not to be of lesser ver- 
tical rise than 5-24ths of the horizontal 
span. This should be considered ‘the 
minimum. Now, as has been said, the 
lap-over of shingles, slate or tile upon 
one another, under this' particular condi- 
tion, is a measure of the weather tightness 
of the roof. Shingles are laid with more 
lap-over than slate, and slate with more 
lap-over than tilé; therefore, as regards 
the minimum steepness for the same de- 


. gree of weather-tightness, it follows that 


a tile roof should be steeper than a slate 
roof, and the latter steeper than a shin- 
gled roof. It would be a wise precau- 
tion, then, never to decrease the follow- 
ing minimum vertical heights of roofs 
in a non-wintry clime: 

Shingled roofs, 5-24ths of the span. 

Slate roofs, 6-24ths of the span. 

Tile roofs, 7-24ths of the span. 

In a wintry clime not only the rain- 
storm conditions, but also the snowfall 
conditions have to be reckoned with. In 


this case the surface smoothness of the 
covering is a measure of the snow-shed- 
ding property of the roof; therefore, as 
regards the minimum steepness solely to 
facilitate the riddance of snow, it fol- 
lows that a shingled roof should usually 
be steeper than a tiled roof, while a tiled 
roof should be steeper than one of slate. 
But this order of relative steepness is not 
the same as that required for the rain- 
storm condition. For instance, to exclude 
windblown rain, a slated roof must be 
steeper than a shingled one, yet, to shed 
snow readily, the shingled roof must be 
the steeper. Here, then, an average must 
be struck. So, considering both snow 
and rain, and regarding any one of the 
three above-named roofs, it would be 
well never to limit the rise to less than 
one third the span for rogfs in a wintry 
clime. 


Finally, let it be said, there exist 
only two plausible reasons for restrict- 
ing a roof to its minimum rise: 
architectural treatment and_ so-called 
economy. While plausible, these rea- 
sons are not altogether logical, for, 
first and always, the function. of a roof 
is to afford adequate protection from the 
weather. If architecture interferes with 
this function, then it is poor architecture. 
If economy restricts it, the economy is 
assuredly far-fetched. So, in determining 
how steep the roof should be, it would 
seem that here, as in other practical 
matters, a certain “factor of safety” 


should be allowed. 
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A Comfortable House 
of Colonial Type 


This House Has Two Bath Rooms, Which 
Is An Unusual Feature In the 


small House 


The living room, looking toward the 

French windows, which open on the rear 

porch.. Note the high windows, which 

afford light and yet do not interfere with 
wall space for furniture. 


A type of house which is returning 
more and more into favor is the simple 
and dignified Colonial. “The modern uses 
which are being made of this style of 
architecture afford opportunity for in- 
finite variety and originality, combined 
with a background of historic interest 
and charm. The term “Colonial” itself 
has come to have a wide range of mean- 
ing and to stand for several distinct and 
widely varying types. Chief among 
these are the Southern Colonial, with its 
spacious and hospitable arrangement, 
lofty and generous columns marking the 
entrances and verandas; the low and 
comfortable Dutch Colonial, with its 
quaint roof treatments—the overhanging 
gambrel roof, or the beautifully curved, 
low roofs of the story-and-a-half houses; 
and the more restrained and dignified 
New England Colonial. 


It is in the New England Colonial . 


fine: 


The back of the house in interesting, 


house, however, that the greatest con- 
formity to original type is to be found. 
That is to say, what is known as pure 
Colonial is embodied more completely in 
this type than in the others. The adapta- 
tions from the Georgian, the severity 


and restraint of Puritan days, the sim- 


' plicity and charm induced by simple, 


wholesome lives are all to be found in 
the New England colonial house. 


In modern times this type of design 
has been used freely, with varying de- 
grees of success. The house shown in the 
accompanying illustrations is an admir- 
able example of good adaptation. Al- 
though this house is small and unpre- 
tentious, all the essential elements of 
successful and accurate design are pres- 
ent, so that the house is more than 
reminiscent of the days of our New Eng- 
land ancestors. 

There is no display of meuldings, cor- 
nices or ornate porticoes and the like to 
be found here, but there is charm in the 
sturdy, simple proportions and in the 
restful quiet of the entire design. Inter- 
est and originaliy are established through 
the irregular roof line, the simple cornice, 
which cuts back at. the roof line, forming 
a return. This varies in size at the four 
corners of the house, as will be seen from 
the photographs, particularly that show- 
ing. the rear porch, where the moulding 
returns to form the cornice of the end 
of the porch. . 

The living porch, as will be seen from 
the plan, is at the side of the house, where 
there is a southeast exposure. French 
windows open on it from the living room, 
which extends along the east side of the 
house. One central hall serves the com- 
bined purposes of entrance, passage and 
stair hall. Just opposite is the dining 
room, which opens into a large pantry, 
equipped with sink and dresser. The 
maid’s room is reached from the pantry. 
The kitchen is large and well equipped 
with sinks, dressers and closets. A small 


the roof being attractively broken up. 


passage gives entrance to the basement 
stairway. There is also a bulkhead en- 
trance from the outside, as will be seen 
from the plan. 

The feature of the second floor is the 
fact that there are two bath rooms, an 
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arrangement all too rare in houses of 
this size. The tendency to-day is more 
and more towards more sanitary arrange- 
ments, and there is every possibility that 
the one bathroom house will eventually 
become extinct. In fact, the two bath 
rooms in this house was the greatest fac- 
tor in making the sale to its present 
owners. There is a large owner’s bath, 
and another beside it which serves the 
two bedrooms on the opposite side of the 
house. 


The photographs of the interiors show 


how fully and attractively each room has 
been developed. 


In general the construction of th’s 
dwelling conforms closely to ordinary 
practice. The footings were 12 in. thick 
and 6 in. wider on each side than the wall 
they supported. The footings for iron 
columns were 28 in. x 28 in. x 12 in., of 
concrete in a 1:3:5 mix. The founda- 
tions were of 12 in. concrete, in the same 
mixture as for footings, poured in wood 
forms. The cellar was given a concrete 
floor, 2 in. of concrete of the same mix- 
ture as for foundations being placed over 
3 in. of well tamped steam cinders. A 
top dressing of cement, 1:2% was laid 
over the concrete. 


There is only one chimney in this 
house; it is built up along the east wall, 
exposed all the way. There is a fireplace 
in the living room served by it, as well 
as the furnace in the basement. The 
chimney is built of brick and lined with 
unglazed flue tile, 84 x 8% in. and 8 in. 
36 PA ae 


The framing is very much the same as 
that usually employed in a house of this 
type, there being no difficulties or pecu- 
liarities in construction. Siding % in. 
x 10 in. of No. 1 beveled red cedar was 
used for the exterior, laid 9 in. to the 
weather. The cornice was made up of 
a crown moulding, % in. x 4% in. 
sprung, a bed moulding % in. x 2 in., 
and fascias, coronas and planciers % in. 
thick. Two coats Atlantic white lead and 
oil were used for exterior painting. 


; 


—< 


One of the bedrooms. 


The trim is exceptionally simple and helps keep house- 


hold work at a minimum. 


The roof was covered with 1 in. x 2 in. 
spruce lath, over which was laid 18 in. 


The dining room. 


random red cedar shingles, laid 5% 
to the weather. 


The living room, jooking toward the front of the house. 


in. 


The floor of the living porch is of 
concrete; 6 in. of steam cinders were 
laid first, followed by 3 in. of concrete, 
1:5 mix, with a top dressing, 1 in. thick, 
of cement, colored red. 


The front door was of 1% in. pine. 
The interior doors were of 1%-in. two- 
paneled birch. Sash doors of first qual- 
ity D. S. A. glass, as were the windows 
throughout. 


All interior trim, including the stairs, 
was of basswood, finished in the living 
portions of the house with one coat shel- 
lac, two coats flat white paint and one 
coat flat enamel. The service portions 
were given one coat filler and one coat 
varnish. All doors in living portions 
were stained mahogany, then given one 
coat shellac and one coat flat varnish. 
This finish was also applied to stair rails. 


The walls were given three good coats 
of plaster, and the house was _ then 
papered throughout, with the exception 
of bathrooms and kitchen. The former 
was given a wainscot treatment, the 
lower section being painted two coats of 
enamel paint and finished with a wain- 
scot crown mould. The upper section of 
wall was given two coats of flat paint. 


The bathroom floor is of white tile, 
1 in. hexagon tile being used; there is a 
6-in. white sanitary base. 


The floors in first and second stories 
are of % in. x 2% in. No..1N. C. C. G. 
pine, finished with two coats of shellac, 
one coat of wax. The kitchen floor was 
given two coats of heavy varnish. Stair 
treads were filled and varnished. 


The jambs of the living room fireplace 
in this house were of good wire cut brick. 
The fire opening was backed with fire 
bricks. A simple Colonial mantel of good 
design surmounts it. 

Electric lighting was used 
house, and hot water heating. 

This residence was built at Flushing, 
L. 1, N. Y. Mr. F. Johnson, 46 Prospect 
Avenue, Flushing, N. Y., was the archi- 
tect for the work. 
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Plan and elevation of stairs. 


Scale #4” = 1 ft. 


Detail of window 
casing. Scale 4” 
ff, 


The Way to Shingle a 


The best way to finish up a hip on a 
roof is what is known as the “Boston 
“Hip.” 

To shingle this you measure out four 
inches each way from the corner of the 
hip and snap a, line the entire length 
each side, then bring the corners of the 
straight regular shingles to this line. 


Use a short straight edge to mark the 
four inch line on each shingle as it is 
laid, so as to show where the next one 
should come. The first two courses are 
laid way out to the corner and mitered. 
The hip shingles are put on top of these, 
the first one being cut off with a chisel 
so that the next. one will lay down close 


Revad Palusters- 36 cath read 
Yea? bellow Yr at 4p 


‘Detail of window 
stool and apron. 
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Detail of 


picture mold. 


By John Upton 


to the roof. The second one is put on and 
cut on a bevel to match the first one. The 
edges are nailed together but all other 
nails are so placed that they will be cov- 
ered. 

Bring the corners of the hip shingles 
even with the bottom line of the straight 
ones. Where the tops extend above the 
hips they must be cut off. 

The tops of the hip shingles must be 
cut to fit against the sides of the straight 
ones. The edge follows the line from 
the corner of one shingle to that of the 
next. 

Hips may be put on as the work pro- 


Detail at front door. 
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Elevation of front door. Scale 4%” = | ft. 
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Boston Hip 


ceeds, a few at a time, or they may be 
left and the entire hip shingled at once. 
It is less tiresome to finish as you go 
along. 

Hips may be laid from each side, alter- 
nating, or so that the prevailing winds 
will not tend to blow them off. 

If you do not fully understand shingling 
hips and valleys get a few shingles and 
fasten two short boards together, so as 
to make a hip or valley when turned over, 
and learn by actually doing the work. 

The courses must be kept even on the 
two sides, or you will have trouble in 
keeping the butts of the shingles square 
with the hip and it may be that you will 
have some trouble here anyway and have 
to cut some to fit. 
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Good Results Can Be Expected 
from the Atlantic City 
Convention 


Encouraging, to say the least, was the 
formation at Atlantic City of an organ- 
ization to forward the interests of the 
building industries. The board to be 
maintained at Washington will undoubt- 
edly be able to do much good. 


The building industry is one of the 
greatest factors in the prosperity of this 
country. Its employment of capital and 
labor is tremendous in its widespread 
scope. Filling, as it does, one of the 
fundamental human wants it deserves 
and must receive every possible help and 
encouragement in weathering the present 
emergency. 


When the first great call for men was 
made, it was the building industry 
which made possible the rapid assembling 
of the troops who are now turning the 
tide “over there.” Only through the re- 
markable speed of cantonment construc- 
tion was quick mobilization and training 
possible. 


The first great stress of government 
requirements is now over. As regards 
the winning of the war, the building in- 
dustry is now lending its greatest talents 
to the industrial field, building factories 
and housing the workers. 


This is as it should be. No patriotic 
American could wish for any obstacle to 
be placed in the way of such essential 
construction. But the dearth of apart- 
ment houses, office buildings, and homes 
for both the war and non-war worker is 
such that immediate steps should be 
taken to meet the crying demand. 


The board at Washington has a chance 
to present all facts concerning the build- 
ing industry to the War Industry Board. 
There has often heretofore been a start- 
ling lack by the government of any under- 
standing of such facts. A greater co- 
ordination between the representatives 
of the government and the building in- 
dustry is to be hoped for as the logical 
outcome of the convention at Atlantic 
City. 


Plans for Spending $60,000,000 
for Housing 


The Government is going to spend 
plenty of money for housing, but this 
money is going to be used carefully and 
with due regard for established business 
principles. The $60,000,000 fund is 
to be spent along the following sound 
lines, recently announced by Secretary of 
Labor Wilson: 


There shall be organized a manage- 


ment division which shall undertake the 
management of the properties erected by 
the government and also a division of 
existent housing which will deal with the 
question of utilizing all of the housing 
and boarding facilities of such community 
in order to reduce to a minimum the need 
for government housing. 


The government will build, own, con- 
trol, and rent the houses until after the 
war. 


Houses erected in established communi- 
ties shall be of a permanent character 
except where Congress has otherwise 
stipulated. 


Houses erected in communities that are 
not likely to continue in existence after 
the war shall be of a temporary charac- 
ter, but such temporary buildings must, 
of course, provide for the comfort of the 
occupants. 


Loans will be advanced for the erection 
of dormitories only to responsible cor- 
porations or associations not organized 
for profit, and then only after most care- 
ful consideration of the advantages to be 
gained thereby. 


In fixing rentals the following factors 
will have to be taken into account: Fixed 
charges, interest on investment, insur- 
ance, reserve for up-keer of rented 
houses, repairs, renovating and _ redec- 
orating, reserve for loss in case of non- 
occupancy, overhead expenses of admin- 
istration and depreciation. 


Architects’ Advertising 
Endorsed By A. I. A. 


A hopeful sign of architectural prog- 
ress is to be seen in the new attitude of 
the American Institute of Architects 
towards advertising. The abolition of 
the particular canon of ethics forbidding 
advertising is a step in the right direc- 
tion, for the architectural profession 
needs not only the advertising of the in- 
dividual but also the advertising of the 
profession as a whole. 


The attitude of the American Institute 
of Architects has undoubtedly been too 
uncompromising, too dignified, and too far 
removed from the every day necessities 
of the profession. 


What is an architect? What is his 
function in the world of building? Is he 
a mere parasite, resurrecting ancient de- 
sign, an unpractical dreamer of pretty 
pictures? The average man would give 
quick assent to the last question. An 
architect means little or nothing to him. 
He understands absolutely nothing of 
the problems which an architect solves, 
problems that nced a wide practical and 
technical knowledge for proper solution. 


The profession would be benefited and 
given much higher standing in popular 
opinion, if the Institute would start a 
campaign of popular education. Such 
propaganda is needed and should form 
one of the largest fields of endeavor for 
the efforts of the Institute. - 


A short time ago the Institute formul- 
lated a set of standard symbols for in- 
dicating on drawings the various kinds of 
materials. Satisfied with having adopted 
the set, the Institute made no effort to 
secure its use. Naturally, the need for a 
standard method of indicating various 
materials is as great as it was before the 
Institute acted. 


Great as is the necessity for the in- 
dividual advertising of the architect, yet 
still greater is the necessity for a strong, 
aggressive campaign of architects as a 
body, which will give the profession the 
high popular standing that it deserves 
and should have. 


Write News of the Trade to Your 
Friends at the Front 


Have you any friends who are with the 
boys at the front? Help cheer them up 
and keep them in touch with trade ac- 
tivities in the home town. 


When the folks at home write, they 
usually stick to things which have a 
direct bearing on the family life. The 
boys need that; they are hungry for it. 
But they also like to hear what Jake 
Brown and the rest of their associates 
and co-workers are doing. The family 
letters can’t give that news, it’s only 
the men who have worked on the job 
with the soldier boy who can pass on the 
gossip of the trade. 


You know how you yourself like to 
hear what’s happened among the boys 
when you’ve been away for a short time. 
There’s always the pleasant, chatty gos- 
sip that leaves you with a comfortable, 
cheery feeling. 


Have you ever watched the boarders 
at a summer hotel rush for the mail when 
it comes in? The eager, expectant faces 
that happily tear open an _ expected 
missive? Those passed by stand disap- 
pointed, or try to share some of the 
pleasure of one more fortunate. 


Help to keep the beys at the front 
from disappointment. Put cheery, pleas- 
ant gossip of the trade into your let- 
ters for the A. E. F. Remember that 
through you the boys will keep in touch 
with building. It’s been their past, and 
it will likely be their future. 


Help keep up their spirits today and 
aid them to prepare for the future when 
peace comes. It’s a good turn you’ll be 
doing them. 


Building Activity Throughout the 
United States 


represents work essential to the winning 


Little new can be said concerning the 
causes for the continued falling off of 
building construction throughout the 
country. The pressure of government 
requirements and various difficulties en- 
countered continue to hold up all but the 
most necessary projects. New construc- 
tion therefore either represents work 
that can no longer be put off or else 


CITIES IN EASTERN STATES 


of the war. 


The efforts at the Atlantic City con- 


vention to bring 


greater understanding of the essential 
nature of the building industry is going 
It is to be hoped that 


to be of value. 


the government 


increased activity will result. 


The country shows a loss of 25 per 
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cent for June, 1918, compared with June, 


1917, 158 cities reporting, the amount 


to 644 as 


CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES 


gain of 25 per cent. 


of new and repair work totaling $45,606,- 
against $63,951,611. 
cities report a loss of 44 per cent, middle 
cities of 20 per cent and Southern cities 
a loss of 19 per cent.” 


Eastern 


It is encouraging 
to note that the Western cities report a 
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Selling Lumber by Real Salesmanship 


Some Timely Suggestions by a Traveling Salesman Which Will 
~ Help You Sell More Lumber 


“One day when making my initial call 
at a line yard in a country town,” said 
a traveling salesman to me recently, “‘the 
local manager was talking his head off 
and otherwise doing his best to sell a 
prospective customer enough oak flooring 
to lay his kitchen floor. I sat my grip 
down and took a seat in the outer office, 
which was separat d from the private of- 
fice by a highly varnished spindled rail- 
ing about four feet high. I fumbled over 
three or four upopened lumber journals 
and a pile of the local weeklies scattered 
promiscuously and untidily about on a 
dust-covered table near-by, presently 
picking up a late number of the local 
weekly, which I pretended to be absorb- 
ing while waiting for the manager to fin- 
ish with his customer, who was a pros- 
perous looking farmer and evidently a 
close buyer. Most of them now-a-days 
are prosperous and. close buyers. I 
wasn’t much interested in the paper I 
was scanning over. The psychology of 
that sale, or attempted sale, of a small 
bunch of oak flooring appealed to me far 
more than a dreary and uninteresting 
effusion of a weekly paper. The manager 
and farmer were having a good deal to 
say. Two minutes of their dialogue and 
I knew how the thing would end. Just 
like a poorly written story or scenario— 
the first chapter or two or the first reel 


By Frank Kneisley 


and the whole plot is laid bare. You 
can see the finish before the story has a 
good start. 


“That was the way with the yard man- 
ager and the farmer. My own experience 
and training as a salesman intuitively 
told me that the sale of the oak flooring 
was lost. I knew the farmer wanted to 
buy the flooring but the manager wasn’t 
going to sell it. I knew it from the line 
of questions the farmer was firing at the 
manager and the unsatisfactory answers 
he was getting back. The manager’s line 
of talk didn’t seem to be getting over; it 
lacked something. The farmer grew list- 
less and had lost interest in what the 
manager was saying and was looking for 
a chance to end the matter and get away. 
And sure enough he did—suddenly and 
abruptly, and left without making the 
purchase. 

“Their conversation had developed into 
an argument about the time I entered the 
office. The manager had quoted a price 
of $85 per 1000 feet for the flooring and 
the price had evidently given the farmer 
a nervous shock and with it some grave 
suspicions of high-handed robbery. Dur- 
ing the argument the manager, endeavor- 


ing to justify his quotation, referred 
somewhat sarcastically to the exorbitant 
prices the farmers were getting for their 
products, which doesn’t set very well 
with most farmers. So this particular 
farmer grew quite truculent and said a 
lot of mean things to the manager. He 
left the office in a bad frame of mind 
and probably suspicious of his home lum- 
berman. 


““What do you think of that?’ the 
manager asked me when the farmer had 
left the office. ‘There’s a sample of what 
we lumbermen have to contend with,’ he 
continued, before I was allowed to answer 
his question. ‘That’s the way with the 
farmer—he expects and demands the top 
price for everything he sells and con- 
siders it all right to get high prices him- 
self, but when he is asked to pay a small 
advanced price for anything he wants to 
buy we are classed as crooks and hold- 
ups.’ 

“*How much flooring did he want?’ I 
asked the manager. 


“Enough to floor his kitchen,’ he re- 
plied. 

““How much flooring would it require 
for his kitchen?’ 

“oy don’t know exactly; I didn’t ye 
him the size of his room. But I guess it 
is about 12x14 feet; that’s about the 
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average size of most of the farmers’ 
kitchens.’ 

“Well, how much flooring would he 
have to have to cover a room of that 
size?’ I rather insisted. 

“With pencil and paper he made some 
rapid calculations. 

“*«About 250 feet,’ answered. the man- 
ager, in a tone that made me feel he 
wasn’t sure as to the exact amount. 

“What would it cost to lay and finish 
that amount of flooring?’ I asked him. 

“Well, as to the cost of laying and 
finishing, I don’t know.’ 

“He appeared embarrassed. He dis- 
liked to have me know that he wasn’t so 


well posted on hardwood floors.’ And my’ 


last question must have ruffled him some, 
for he added very tartly that the cost 
of laying hardwood floors was up to the 
carpenter and painter and not the deal- 
er’s business to make estimates on such 
work as hardwood floors. 


“T didn’t want to get into any argu- 
ment with that manager or offer any 
suggestions, seeing he wasn’t going to ac- 
- cept any of my suggestions if I offered 
them. It was my first call and I realized 
that a little tact on my part was better 
than advice or suggestions from a 
stranger. 


“Well, maybe you are right about 
that; these farmers are a peculiar set of 
fellows,’ I said agreeably in closing the 
incident. Then I proceeded with my own 
business. 


“One month later I again called on that ~ 


manager. He greeted me with a pleasant 
smile and a friendly handshake. We got 
pretty well acquainted during that call 
and he gave me a very decent sized order. 
“ «By the way, did you sell our farmer 
friend the oak flooring?’ I asked smiling- 
ly, after we had talked along a while. 
“Well, sir,’ replied the manager, ‘he 
made a deal with a local contractor to 


“The dealer had evidently thought over 

what | said, for the next time | came in 

he greeted me with an appreciative ref- 
erence to my hint.” 


“The dealer did not 
have the © slightest 


idea of how to sell 

the farmer, who went 

away thinking him a 
highway robber.” 


furnish the flooring and lay it for a lump 
sum; and believe me, that farmer paid 
dearly for it. The contractor bought the 
flooring from a mail-order house.’ 


“And then he paused a moment, looked 
straight at me and smiled a sort of half- 
guilty smile. He wanted to tell me some- 
thing, but seemed to be debating whether 
he should or not. ° 


“<‘Tt never dawned on me what you 
were driving at when you were here be- 
fore and asked me about the cost of lay- 
ing that farmer’s oak flooring,’ he con- 
tinued, somewhat backwardly. ‘I took the 
trouble to investigate the sale of that 
flooring. The farmer told me what he 
paid the contractor when I called at his 
home last week. Then I got estimates 
on the laying and finishing from a relia- 
ble carpenter and painter. The farmer 
paid something over $100 per 1000 feet 
for his flooring, although the grade he 
got was a lower grade than the flooring 
I offered him for $85. He seemed well 
pleased with the price and workmanship, 
so I didn’t say anything to make him dis- 
satisfied. 
whole job. While thinking over that 
transaction it occurred to me what you 
were driving at the day you. asked me 
about the cost of laying hardwood floor- 
ing. And I felt like thirty cents when I 
realized what a stupid cuss I was to let 
your well-intended questions get over my 
head. The more I thought about 
that flooring deal the more I 
thought of the contractor who took 
the job, and the less I thought of 
myself as a salesman. That con- 
tractor proved himself to be a bet- 
ter salesman than I am. But from 
now on I am going to use a differ- 
ent plan.’ 


“Now, I think that flooring inci- 
dent has a good moral, and the moral is: 
Lumber yards should have salesman- 
agers. 


“And why not? Can you think of any 
big business concern where the selling of 
any commodity enters into its success is 
without a salesmanager? I know of but 
one—the retail lumber business. There 
may be some retail lumber companies em- 


Instead I complimented the 


ploying a salesmanager, but I have never 
heard of one. And consider for a mo- 
ment what a vast amount of business is 
done in the retail lumber line. Maybe 
they don’t consider salesmanagers as an 
essential part in the sale of their goods. 
They evidently do not look upon them 
with much favor. Their strongest com- 
petitors—the mail order houses—employ 
high salaried and brilliant salesman- 
agers, and they earn their money or their 
services would have been dispensed with 
long ago. Instead they are paying higher 
salaries than ever and combing the earth 
for the best talent. But this known fact 
seems to have failed to convince the re- 
tail lumbermen that a smart and active 
salesmanager is a pretty good thing to 
have around. That is one big reason why 
so many mail order houses are springing 
up over night and why the big ones are 
getting bigger. All the lumber mills and 
wholesalers who have broken into the big 
game and are staying there are keeping 
a salesmanager on the payroll. That is 
partly how they broke in and why they 
are staying. 

“In the game of selling what sort of a 
showing could you expect the average un- 
trained country yard manager to make 
against a brilliantly trained and wide 
awake salesmanager who makes the 
business of salesmanship his one big spe- 
cialty? No one would hardly expect a 
pink-skinned and soft-muscled bank clerk 
to stay many rounds in a prize fight 
against a trained athlete who makes 
prize fighting his business. Neither 
would a clumsy plow horse be expected 
to draw down first money in a race 
against another horse systematically 
trained and conditioned to run. Then in 
this age of shrewd competition and bright 
salesmanagers what can rightfully be ex- 
pected of the average yard manager who 
has had but little, if any, training in 
salesmanship and who is without the 
valuable assistance of a clever salesman- 
ager? I care not how intelligent a yard 
manager may be otherwise, unless he has 
had some special training in’ salesman- 
ship or is directed by a live salesmanager 
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he is handicapped just that much in the 
great game of selling. 

“Take that manager who lost the sale 
of the flooring, for instance. That fellow 
is reasonably intelligent and is easily the 
equal of the average yard manager. But 
he is sadly deficient in a lot of the rudi- 
ments of selling. He lacks that ease and 
warmth and cleverness and confidence so 
quickly noticeable in a good salesman. 


DR. MASTER 
SALESMAN 
ES 


Had that manager been coached a little 
he would have sold the flooring to his 
farmer prospect without the least trou- 
ble and in quick time. The farmer doubt- 
less never once realized what a small 
amount of flooring it required for his 
kitchen, and the manager never did in- 
form him. The price of $85 hung over 
the farmer like a nightmare and the 
manager made no apparent effort to dis- 
pel the hideous specter. He persisted in 
referring to the price. Hé might as well 
have hit his prospect in the face with a 
brick as to have greeted him with the 
$85 quotation. The loss of that sale was 
likely one of many the manager has lost 
which might not have been the case if he 
had received a little coaching in the art 
of selling. 

“Took at the life insurance companies 
—one of the largest and most successful 
organizations in the country. Their 
salesmen are drilled from A to Z in the 
knack of selling. Most, if not all, of the 
companies maintain schools of salesman- 
ship. It’s an intellectual and business 
treat to attend one of the weekly meet- 
ings of the salesmen where papers are 
read, discussions are had and instructions 
are given to the minutest detail. And 
the meetings fairly teem with pep and 
ginger and enthusiasm. Their business 
is done with all sorts of people—rich, 
poor, white, black, the illiterate and edu- 
eated, all nationalities and what not. 
Life insurance is considered a hard thing 
to sell. Folks dodge a life insurance 
agent like a plague. Most all the stu- 
pendous amount of life insurance now 
being carried was sold by solicitation. 
So it must have required some pretty 
good salesmen to have sold it. 


“Any one having any doubt as to the 
efficacy of salesmanagers or salesman- 
ship training just let him get out in this 
cold and sordid world and sell some com- 
modity in competition with a salesman 
who has been schooled and drilled in all 
the finesse and craft of efficient sales- 
manship. Ill put my money on the 
trained salesman. The fellow who beats 
him is the exception. No matter how 
proficient in any line we may become we 
can always improve by the process of 
interchange of ideas. No one fellow or 
firm has all the best selling ideas or 


plans cornered. New ideas are being de- 
vised and tried out every day by selling 
geniuses, and these are copied or im- 
proved upon by others in a battle of 
wits. 


“Most retail lumbermen I know are 
very much concerned in getting along 
amicably with their local competitors, 
and so long as local competition is har- 
monious and each yard gets its propor- 
tionate share of the business they seem 
contented to drift along as they are. 
But many a dollar is being sent out of 
their town to some crafty mail order 
house which likely would have been spent 
at home had a trained and live salesman 
been on the job. 


“T have been selling goods to the re- 
tail lumber yards for several years, yet 
I admit that I don’t know much about the 
inside of their business. But from my 
experience with them and from what I 
have observed as an outsider, if I were 
operating a chain of live yards I most 
certainly would have a live salesmanager 
on the payroll. And I wouldn’t employ 
him merely on the strength of any long 
list of perfectly lovely recommendations 
he might be able to furnish testifying 
to his splendid knowledge of the lumber 
business, or his long service as a retail 
lumberman. I wouldn’t want a man who 
had been doing business in the old way 
so long—one of those fellows who works 
in one narrow groove and acts and thinks 


mechanically. I would put a man at the 
head of my selling force who had made 
salesmanship his specialty; a fellow who 
thinks and has plenty of vim and origi- 
nality. é 
“Selling is a big factor in the retail 
lumber business, the same as in any other 
line of business, and I would give my 
selling force the opportunity to improve 
their knowledge in that important part 
of the business. My competitors would 
be welcome to use any selling plan I 
adopted. I would want him to do busi- 
ness as successfully and satisfactorily as 
I did. A jealous and dissatisfied com- 
petitor is a bad thing in any community. 
I would want my competitors to help give 
the lumber business more publicity; to 
help create more demands for our mer- 
chandise; to join me in giving the trade 
better service—a service that would give 
my town and county less justification for 
supporting the mail order houses. 


“Just so long as retail lumbermen and 
other merchants remain in the old rut 
and refuse or fail to adopt more ad- 
vanced methods of selling their wares 
their more progressive competitors are | 
going to have an easier time to get along 
until the day of reckoning—when the un- 
progressive and unheeding merchant dis- 
covereth that his trade hath forsaken him 
and his profits hath correspondingly 
dwindled. Then much sorrow and regret 
shall encompass him.” 


Some Annoying Practices 
of the Retail Trade 


A Clever Talk Which Shows How Some of 
the Every-Day Annoyances of the 
Retail Dealer Can Be Avoided 


By L. E. Davidson 


In recent issues we have considered 
some annoying practices in the lum- 
ber trade with special relation as 
between the mill and the retailer. 
It might not be out of place to consider 
some of the annoying practices which 
the retailer encounters as between him- 
self and his customers, and to see if they 
may be amended or altogether prevented. 


For instance, nearly all the dealers 
outside of the larger cities permit their 
customers to return unused lumber—we 
used the term unused relatively to dis- 
tinguish it from lumber which is sold 
outright and becomes a part of the struc- 
ture which is in course of erection. 


This custom has arisen largely out of 
the fact that the majority of carpenters 
do not figure their exact wants. For 
instance, they have a room to floor and 


instead of figuring the square area exact 
simply make a guess, always making it 
large enough, and order it. The lumber 
is delivered. Under these conditions 
there is more or less sorting, and in the 
lower grades this hurts, because the 
board which is just “down on the line” 
in the pile as a whole becomes, by itself, 
the next lower grade, which entails a 
loss of course. And particularly so if 
the lumber has lain out in the sun awhile, 
or’ has been caught in a shower, or has 
been thrown about in a dwelling which 
has been freshly plastered as is often 
the case. 

Scaffolding lumber, especially for 
shingling purposes, always comes back 
gashed here and there with nails, and 
often more or less warped. The loss may 
not be much in the individual case, but 
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in the aggregate there is quite an accu- 
mulation of this class of lumber. Nat- 
urally it goes back on the top of the 
pile and the buyer, who often takes a 
look at the lumber he is purchasing, sees 
this class of lumber, which is not a fair 
sample. This practice of piling such re- 
turned lumber back on its original piles 
should be stopped, because it does harm, 
and the returned lumber put in a sep- 
arate place, or what is better, if the 
dealer thinks he can enforce it, refuse 
to receive any returned lumber except 
at a discount. There are a few districts 
where the dealers have made a rule to 
discount all returned lumber 10 per 
cent. The rule has had a most salutary 
effect. They inform me they receive back 
but very little lumber. In many in- 
stances the purchaser keeps it rather 
than lose the 10 per cent, and this is 
especially true with the contractors who 
handle much lumber. The carpenter will 
also take more care to figure the correct 
amount needed, because he knows he will 
be blamed by his employer for ordering 
more than he needs. 


* * * 


Another annoying practice is the bor- 
rowed lumber practice, which occurs 
where some public committee desires to 
build temporary seats to accommodate 
an audience. At first it would appear 
that the dealer could refuse to loan the 
2 x 10s and 2 x 12s, which are used upon 
such occasions because the lumber must 
lie exposed to the elements three or four 
days, because it takes at least that long 
to take it there, assemble it, and return 
it, etc. But that is not always so easily 
done, especially when a committee of 
“dear sisters” of the X. Y. Z. Society 
for the prevention of cruelty to birds, 
or some lodge, or Fourth of July com- 
mittee, or, what is worse, some camp 


meeting or Chautauqua crowd, who are. 


always in a state of bankruptcy, comes 
bounding in, feeling sure the dealer is 
or should be as emotional upon the 
“oreat cause” as they. If the request is 
refused of course the only conclusion. is 
that the dealer is a horned toad, or some- 
thing else equally as horrid. Of course 
his refusal creates an interesting topic 
at the dinner table and all sorts of male- 
dictions are heaped upon the head of 
the selfish, miserly lumber dealer. 
Dealers should make a charge for serv- 
ice of this class of 50 cents per hundred. 
This will effectually stop much of this 
class of borrowing. We know of sev- 
eral dealers who follow this rule and find 
it satisfactory. 


Again, no piece of lumber shorter than 
10 ft. should be taken back. Perhaps 
that rule is already fairly well estab- 
lished. 


There is yet a loss no doubt, but the 
dealer must be enterprising enough to 
consider something of service. He 
should incidentally figure in this loss at 
the first of the year when he is making 
up the percentages of profit he should 
charge. Yards which keep an accurate 
account of unused lumber find that 5 
per cent of all credit sales are returned. 
It is generally depreciated one-fourth. 


I believe the reader will pardon me if 
I give what to me, as a writer for lum- 
ber dealers, is the most annoying situa- 
tion I have. Some time ‘back I com- 
menced a sort of a campaign of educa- 
tion to inform the dealers it would be 
to their great financial advantage if they 
would have a note drawn up by some 
good lawyer of their state who thor- 
oughly understands the mechanic’s lien 
law of their state, which would permit 
them to take a note for balances due them 
at the completion of the job, take the 
note to the bank, be credited with its 
face, and let the bank collect the note 
and take the interest for their trouble. 
Nearly every Illinois dealer has for years 
had such a form of note. By it, it 
enables the dealer to use his capital in 
buying stock and keeping what the pub- 
lic wants instead of buying by dribs be- 
cause they have so much money owing 
them they cannot afford to buy more 
until what is out is collected. Individual 
yard owners, some of them to-day, are 
not ordering stock for fall business be- 
cause lumber is high in price and they 
have not the funds in hand to buy more, 
but would have if they would reduce 
their accounts to promises to pay in the 
form of notes. In the lumber business 
the common law rule is that the giving 
of a plain note waives the lien, but that 
if the note provides that the giving of 
the note does not waive the lien, then the 
giving of the note does not waive the 
lien. Just a line or so printed in the 
note would fix the whole matter. How- 
ever, all states differ in some minor de- 
tail. No general note can be drawn 
which would fill the requirements of the 
whole 48 states, but each of those states 
can have such a note. 


At the outset I concluded the dealers 
when informed of these facts would at 
once adopt the plan. They adopt many 
other good things which are not to be 
compared in dollars and cents to this. 
Yet there are now very few states whose 
lumber associations have attended to this 
matter. The States of Illinois, Indiana 
and Missouri now have such notes drawn 
for them. We know of no others. And 
so, my campaign of education has not 
succeeded and to me it is annoying, as 
stated. But I am not going to quit. 
Some of these bright days as lumber 
climbs higher and higher in price, and 
as the dealers’ customers continue on 
in their own way to take all the time 
they want to settle accounts, the dealers 
will get tired of always being in a state 
of semi-bankruptcy and will adopt this 
splendid scheme. And especially will 
they have to do something of this sort 
when the trade acceptance as between 
mill and dealer goes into effect, which 
it will. The owners of the mills are too 
good business men to permit their un- 
settled accounts to hang long. They are 
either going to collect them or have a 
note of some sort, be it either by the 
trade acceptance route or otherwise. 
The annoying practice to the dealer of 
course is that the customer will take 
his time; he knows the dealer, and of 
course the dealer knows “he is worth the 
money, and doesn’t he buy his material 


of that dealer; he can wait awhile.”. And 
he does, too. No dealer in the great 
majority of districts dares establish a 
strictly cash system. It cannot be done. 
The credit system is a part of our finan- 
cial system. The mills cannot adopt it 
in toto. But no fair minded man can 
refuse to give his promise to pay in 
some form if he asks for credit. If he 
does his ‘business should be refused. 
From experience I know the note system 
can be successfully adopted, and some 
“sweet day” I know my dream will come 
true and every state association will see 
to it that their dealers have such a note 
drawn up and a copy sent them for their 
use. 
* * * 


The ’phone rang. “Yes, this is the 
lumber yard.” “Well, send me up about 
500 ft. of 12-in. boards.” “What grade?” 
“Oh, I do not want anything very good; 
something cheap; something just fair— 
just so it hasn’t any knots in it.” Sounds 
silly, does it, and yet similar conversa- 
tions occur quite frequently in every re- 
tail lumber yard. If they would go out 
into the woods and take a look at the 
trees they might reach the conclusion 
that trees do not grow all “B and bet- 
ter,” yet many buyers appear to think 
so. The demand for first-class lumber, 
or clear lumber, at the price of the com- 
mon grades, is not only made by the 
inexperienced carpenter but by all 
classes. Even the government is making 
its demands for the choice cuts, leaving 
the side cuts and slashes for the public. 
Just at present no complaint is being 
made, of course, but from the humblest 
to the most potential citizen comes the 
request, in one form or another, to send 
cheap lumber, “just so it hasn’t any 
knots in it.” Which only goes to show 
the ignorance of the public as to the 
nature of lumber. The public, of course, 
is not presumed to know all the fine 
points of grading, but should at least 
know the difference between clears and 
commons. 


The dealer encompasses this annoy- 
ance by asking for what purpose the 
lumber is intended and then sends the 
grade he knows is best suited for the 
purpose. The result is nearly always 
satisfactory. In fact, a great proportion 
of up-to-date dealers can and do quickly 
figure the material which is required for 
all sorts of structures. They find it pays, 
gets the building started and well on its 
way before the owner would have time 
to find some one else who would or could 
figure up the bill. 


This lack of understanding of trees 
and lumber is not, as already stated, 
confined to any one class. It will be re- 
called how Mr. Ferris, a very noted 
designer or architect, specified material 
for ships which could scarcely be pro- 
duced by the mill, and again how one 
Dougherty, who did understand grades 
and the possibilities of the mills, specified 
material for ships which could be made 
from the mills’ common product, and 
with it built a larger ship with less 
material than could be produced under 
the Ferris specifications. 
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AS SEEN BY THE MAN ON THE ROOF 


OUR SLIPPERY STYLES 


The jury was taken to the millionaire’s 
mansion, the scene of the murder. They 
were shown the drawing room with its 
waxed floors, the library with its loose 
rugs, the marble staircase and the tile 
bathroom. 

The jury then retired and brought in 
a verdict that the deceased was not mur- 
dered at all, but came to his death by 
breaking his neck. 


A REGULAR HABIT OF HIS 


The carpenter and his wife were read- 
ing a letter from their son in the artil- 
lery “over there.” 

“Just before our boys started over the 
top,” read father, “I laid down a bar- 
rage.” 

“Yes,” interrupted mother, “and now 
he won’t be able to find it when’he wants 
it again.” 


THE COZY 4-ROOM FLAT 


You hear a good deal in large cities 
and on small incomes about the ‘cozy 
four-room flat.” Now, “cozy” is a grand 
little word, and looks well in an ad, and 
conjures up visions of tiny tea-cups and 
toe-touching téte-a-tétes. It appeals to 
a> woman’s dollhouse instincts and 
matches up well with a man’s bank ac- 
count. But—— 

The rooms in some cozy four-room 
flats are too small altogether, and es- 
pecially too small separately. We re- 
member we lived in one once that stood 
on a 30-ft. lot, and life therein was just 
one grand choking sensation. The only 
way to enjoy one of those rooms was to 
sit on the window sill like a window 
washer and look in. We had to give it 
up finally when we bought the percolator 
and couldn’t get anything smaller than 
a five-cup size. 

An apartment house should have large, 
airy rooms like they have in the country 
and in advertisements. Some of them 
are just about as light and airy as 
Chopin’s Funeral March. They often 
open on a court and end in a divorce one. 
There are times when even the most 
loving couple should be more than 6 ft. 
apart. A bride is likely to weary of a 
husband when she never gets out of 
sound of the ticking of his watch. 

Advertising is wonderful anyway, isn’t 
it? The young couple always falls for 
the “four cozy rooms” stuff, but if the 
landlord advertised “four small rooms” 
he would never get a tenant. Now, a 
moderate amount of coziness is all right; 
but you will notice that the dove, the 
national bird of all lovers, lives in a cote 
and not on a nest. 

Like everything else, the cozy four- 
room flat can be carried to extremes. 
There are times when it won’t do. It is 
a poor place to practice the cornet or to 
take singing lessons. To every soul there 
come moments when one longs to soar 
away to some distant realm of heavenly 
azure, and one of them is when your wife 


is trying to make E, or your husband is 
corneting in your little flat and the cor- 
net is a little flat itself. 

The agent will tell you how “intimate” 
these cozy four-room flats are.  Inti- 
mate is right. There is nothing in the 
world quite as intimate as corned beef 
and cabbage cooking in a kitchenette. It 
just makes itself at home all over the 
house. That is one thing we do not like 
about corned beef and cabbage. It has 
so little privacy about it. One may be 
able to conceal a murder, but never 
corned beef and cabbage. 

So we are not wildly enthusiastic over, 
even moderately delighted by, the cozy 
four-room flat if it is too cozy. It makes 
us long too much for a life on the ocean 
wave or in the middle of an untenanted 
prairie. It makes us want to stretch our 
arms and yell, and it has the same ef- 
fect on the baby; and the baby isn’t as 
good at restraining its emotions as we 
are. 

Honestly, we think we could be more 
content with seven large rooms, even if 
they weren’t quite so blamed cozy. 


NOTHING QUITE AS GOOD 


The Irish soldier was home on fur- 
lough and proudly exhibiting to the 
family and neighbors his arms—his gun 
and bayonet and ammunition, and all the 
accouterment appertaining thereto. All 
were enthusiastic except the old father, 
who, though he approved, was mild in 
his praise. 

“And isn’t it a fine layout it is?” asked 
the son. 

“Yis,” replied the old man, “but wasn’t 
there toimes whin you longed for a 
brick?” 


AS PROMISED 


“That builder said he would build us 
a cracking good six-room stucco house 
for eighteen hundred dollars.” 

“Well, did he?” 

“Yes, it’s cracking good already.” 


IN THE SWING A YOUNG MAN’S 
FANCY 


“Jones says that porch swing of his 
has paid for itself already.” 

“A porch swing is a great comfort.” 

“Tt isn’t that—but he has married off 
two daughters this summer.” 


GASSED 


Neighbor—Does your wife like cook- 
ing with gas? 

Henpeck—Yes; what she doesn’t like 
is me gassing with cook. 


IT ALWAYS WORKS 


The second assistant teller was under 
suspicion of knowing who, or whom, it 
was that rifled a certain vault on a cer- 
tain night, but it was desirable not to 
let him know he was under suspicion 
until the suspicion had, or had not, been 


confirmed. Certain telltale finger marks 
had been discovered in the dust of the 
vault door, and now the finger print of 
the second assistant teller was desired 
for comparison. But how was this to 
be obtained without his knowledge? Ah, 
yes, indeed, how? They sent for the 
Great Detective. 

The Great Detective smiled and went 
away. That afternoon a painter painted 
white a door casing a few feet from the 
second assistant teller’s cage and put up 
a “do not touch” sign. That night the 
second assistant teller was in the toils. 
He was the guilty man, and the Great 
Detective had the fingerprints to prove it. 


DESCRIPTION BAFFLED AGAIN 


“T don’t suppose there are words to 
describe your new bungalow.” 

“Yes, there are words—but my wife 
won’t let me use them.” 


HE COULDN’T BUILD IT FOR 
THAT NOW 
Pastor—Three thousand years 
Solomon built the temple. 
Owner—That is where he showed he 
was wise. 


ago 


SAFETY FIRST 


“Father, what is meant by the German 
royal line?” 

“It’s about twenty miles back of. the 
firing line.” 


SUBURBAN LIFE 
“Do you think the world will ever be 
made safe for democracy?” 
“Yes, except possibly for pedestrians.” 


EVEN MORE 
Neighbor—Did your new house cost 
more than you thought it would? 
Builder—Worse than that; 
more than I thought it wouldn’t. 


it cost 


SOME WIVES OBJECT TO THE 
JOB 


“Do you have much trouble with your 
furnace?” 

“No, but I have considerable with my 
wife.” 


INFANT INDICATIONS 

I'ond Ma—Our baby boy keeps saying 
“xtra! Extra!” in his sleep. I hate 
to think of him growing up and being 
nothing but a newsboy. 

Fond Pa—Never mind, dear. He isn’t 
going to be a newsboy. He’s going to be - 
a building contractor. 


AND TO HANG HIS CLOTHES — 


Neighbor—Why do you poe a garage 
if you haven’t a car? 

Subbubs—Well, my wife has a lot of 
relatives, and a man has to have some- 
where to sleep. 
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New Equipment That Will Interest 


A new type of concrete mixer known 
as the Little Whirlwind Concrete Mixer, 
which is shown in Fig. 1, is being put 
out by The Little Whirlwind Mixer Co., 
438 Gould Street, La Crosse, Wis. The 
chief advantage of this mixer is that 
one man can run it by hand power, but 
if other power is desired it is a simple 


1.—The Little Whirlwind Concrete 
Mixer. 


Fig. 


A Intake for water 
“B. ‘7 © Kerosene 
; wo Gasolene 


C 


Fig. 2—Twin Service Carbureter Used 
on the New Concrete Mixer Manufactured 
by the Northwestern Steel & Iron Works. 


Fig. 4.—A Convertible Comfort Porch. 


matter to connect it up to a gas engine. 
However, a 1 hp. engine is all that is 
required if one uses electric power. The 
view illustrated shows the chute in a 
discharging position. The drive pinion 
is made of semi-steel. The frame is con- 
structed of angle iron, strongly braced, 
and is light, strong and durable. The 


strips at the sides. 


Builders 


mixer’s style is on the batch mixer 
bucket discharge order and has a ca- 
pacity of between 2 and 8 cu. ft. of 
mixed material. The drum measure- 
ments are 25% x 382 in. and the entire 
mixer weighs about 360 lbs. 


The item illustrated in Fig. 2 is the 
Twin Service carburetor with which the 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, Eau 
Claire, Wis., are equipping the engine 
used on their 1918 concrete mixer. This 
device permits the operator to use either 
gasolene or kerosene in the engine, as 
desired. It is stated that this carburetor 
will effect a reduction in mixer fuel costs 
of one-third to one-half. The illustration 
shows two lead pipes from the storage 
tank, each with a shut-off valve, en- 
abling the operator to draw either fuel 
as wished. By means of a superheating 


Jroctia PERMA. 
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Fig. 3.—The Loctite Roller Screen. 


attachment, which introduces gas from 
the muffler of the engine, the kerosene 
is volatilized to the proper point for pro- 
ducing the maximum explosive power 
within the cylinder. 


The Loctite roller screw illustrated in 
Fig. 3 is a new product recently put out 
by the Motors Appliance Co., East 
Moline, Ill. The roller screen will cover 
the whole window and is said to be the 
only roller screen with automatic locking 
These locking strips 
are clearly illustrated in Fig. 3. The 
screen is especially suited to casement 
windows and is easy to operate. For 
new buildings the screen is placed inside 
the casing at the top. There is a strip 
sufficiently long attached to the roller to 
admit pulling the screen all the way out 


and fastening on new screen should this 
be necessary at any time. An advantage 
of this screen is that it fits either inside 
or outside casing and adds to the con- 
venience of the housewife. 


A convertible comfort porch being put 
out by the Weisse Mfg. Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., is shown in Fig. 4. 


The illustra- 


Fig. 5.—The New Challoner Cut-Off Saw 
Table. 


Fig. 6.—A Quick Roll System of Loading 
Trucks. 


tion shows the method of hanging shown 
from the inside. On the left the screen 
is outside and the sash is inside. On 
the extreme right the sash is shown out- 
side and the screen inside. In the center 
is shown the stationary center sash. The 
convertible feature of the Comfort Porch 
is secured as follows: Each _ section 
frame has a stationary center sash fast- 
ened onto the outside of two small posts. 
To it, on one side, is hinged another sash 
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to swing. -On the opposite side, inside, 
another sash is hinged onto one of the 
small posts. When the sash are closed 
a stormproof porch is formed. On the 
opposite sides of the hinged sash screens 
are lLinged so that by folding the two 
hinged sash over the stationary center 
sash two-thirds screening remains or a 
screened-in porch. Between the screens 
and sash there is a space in which shades 
are fastened. 

The New Challoner Cut-off Saw Table 
illustrated in Fig. 5 is being manufac- 
tured by the Hartmann-Greiling Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. It has many new fea- 
tures and advantages. A 24-in. saw is 
used and is designed for general factory 
use. The table is of cast-iron plained 
true on top. The frame is of angle steel, 
making a very strong machine. The 
arbor is in a frame hung at the rear of 
the machine; you can always align the 
saw to the work simply by turning a set- 
screw. The saw drops below the table 
and gives the operator both hands to 
handle the work. The saw is said to be 
always in the right position, so there is 
no lost motion. By the movement of 
1% in. on the pedal a 12-in. board is cut. 
The new machine requires a floor space 
of only 2 ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. 

A time-saving, labor-saving quick load- 
ing process of especial use to lumber 
dealers has recently been brought out by 


the Truck Service Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. In Fig. 6 the quick roll system is 
shown in action. While the truck was 


Fig. 7.—Hinge for Swing Doors. 


out the load was put on the quick 
loaders. The roller in the front leg per- 
mits the truck to roll it out, easing load 
on to the roller of the quick roll body. 
And when the truck goes forward the 
rear leg eases the full weight on to the 
quick roll body. The quick loader has a 
capacity of from one to seven tons. The 
roller is fitted to rugged bearings and the 
loader is equipped with wide steel braces 
and held together by strong bolts. 

A hinge for swing doors known as 
Carpenter’s Gravity Roller Hinge has 
been added to the products of the R. F. 
Carpenter Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Fig. 
7 shows an installation of Carpenter’s 
gravity hinges on a sanymetal steel 
toilet door with close-up view of hinges. 
The use of a spring for the closing force 
is wholly dispensed with. The door closes 
from its own weight by the force of 
gravity. The roller at the bottom does 
the business. By this roller friction is 
largely eliminated. This hinge consists 
of five parts only. The upper hinge is 
essentially a heavy casting with a pivot 
carried in a socket. The lower hinge is 
of similar design, with the weigth of the 
door carried on a wheel rolling on a 
double incline. The reversible cam in 
the lower hinge embodies a socket for 
the pivot and also an incline for the 
roller. 


New Catalogs of Interest 


Spencer Super-Standard Heaters. 
Spencer Heater Co., Scranton, Pa. Cata- 
log No. 16. Sets forth the heating quali- 
ties of the super-standard. Describes in 
detail the kind of heaters manufactured 
by this company. Also contains nu- 
merous testimonials of users. 

Scientific Industrial Illumination. Hol- 
ophane Glass Company, 340 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Illustrated booklet, 
takes up fully the economic advantages 
of scientific illumination. Devotes con- 
siderable space to good industrial light- 
ing and the company’s progress in this 
direction. Contains interesting general 
engineering data of reference value. 

Fenestra Solid Steel Windows. Detroit 
Steel Products Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Booklet devoted to monitor sashes and 


operators. Profusely illustrated and de- 
scribes fully advantages of the 
“TWenestra” service. 

Coburn No-Trac Hangers. Coburn 


Trolley Track Mfg. Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. Describes fully the principle and 
workings of the No-Trac hangers which 
enable sliding doors to be operated with- 
out the use of track and trolleys. 


Non-Staining Mortar for Pointing, 
Setting and Backing. Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., 30 Church Street, New York. 
Booklet is an elaborate issue containing 
photographs illustrating buildings in 
which “Atlas White” has been used. 
Tables of strengthened physical and 
chemical properties of “Atlas White” 
cement are given. 


Burrowes Rustless Screens. HE. T. Bur- 
rowes Company, Portland, Me.  Illus- 
trates the evolution of the Burrowes 
screen from its birth to its present stand- 
ard. Screens for porches, verandas, etc., 
are illustrated. 


Farmers’ Paint Book. MHarrisons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. A veritable catechism 
of paints covering every field of paint- 
ing from silos to the parlor. A useful 
book on paints and painting. 

The Reed Non-Corrosive Trap Cham- 
ber Cover. Murdock Damper & Bronze 
Company, 127 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. Describes a trap chamber cover 
which is easily removable, inconspicuous 
and non-corrosive. 

“Buckeye” Conduit from Ore to Fin- 
ished Preduct. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. Book- 
let describing Buckeye conduit and illus- 
trating some buildings in which it has 
been installed. 


The Statesman. Charles H. Brown 
Paint Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. House 
organ. Contains news of special interest 
to dealers. 

Metal Lockers. Manufacturing Equip- 
ment & Engineering Co., Boston, Mass. 
Booklet devoted to the subject of metal 
lockers. 


Rubber Necessities for the Modern 
Building. W. H. Salisbury & Company, 
105 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Attractive booklet illustrating “Flexible 
Tile Flooring,” “Fire Protection Equip- 


to the Trade 


ment” and “Mats and Matting Acces- 
sories,” etc. 

Sanitary Bubbling Fountain. Manufac- 
turing Equipment & Engineering Co., 
Boston, Mass. Describes and illustrates 
ice-cooled water supply for shop, factory 
office and general use. 

Fireproof Doors and Windows. A. C. 
Chesley Company, Inc., New York City. 
Describes Kalamein stock doors. 

Front Rank Furnaces. Haynes-Lan- 
genberg Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Booklet describing various types and 
sizes of furnaces. Contains directions 
for setting them and other useful in- 
formation. ; 

Builders’ Hardware. National Manu- 
facturing Co., Sterling, Ill. Catalog con- 
tains photographs and descriptions of 
this firm’s products. 

Sanitary Washbowls. Manufacturing 
Equipment & Engineering Co., Boston, 
Mass. Describes sanitary washbowls in 
homes and industrial establishments. 

The Old Fashioned Open Fireplace. 
Chattanooga Roofing & Mfg. Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Contains instruc- 
tions on how to build an old fashioned 
open fireplace. Describes and illustrates 
“Cahill” products. 

Service Sheets. Architectural Service 
Corporation, 140 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Describes these sheets, 
which are scale drawings showing in de- 
tail how various materials are used, such 
as wire and wood lath, insulation, dumb- 
waiters, concrete porches, skylights, etc. 
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A Five-Room Brick and 


Stucco Cottage 
with 


Interesting 


In its freedom of adaptation in style 
and materials this design shows its thor- 
oughly American qualities. | Various 
styles of architecture have been drawn 
upon to furnish inspiration for it. The 
thatched roof is usually associated with 
the English cottage type; the pointed 
dormers called to mind the English half- 
timber house; while the brickwork and 
the heavily buttressed, round-arched en- 
trance are suggestive of Roman archi- 
tecture. 


Another point of interest in connec- 
tion with this exterior is the skillful way 
that stucco has been worked into the 
design. The window bay in the dining 
room and the dormers in the second 
story, as well as the visible part of the 
foundations, are all of this material. 


A glance at the plan of this house will 
reveal many points of interest, partic- 
ularly from the standpoint of economy. 
In the second story, of course some 
space is lost because of the sloping roofs, 
but on the first floor not an inch |is 
wasted. Although the space is compar- 
atively small, everything is provided. 
There is an adequate front porch, bricked 
up to convenient railing height. The 
entrance door is of oak, with small lights 
of plate glass at the top. 


Upon entering the house one finds him- 
self in a small central hall, separated 
from the living room only by the beam- 
ing of the ceiling and by one column. 
There are double columns dividing it 
from the dining room. This gives the 
house an open living space quite out of 
proportion to the size of the house it- 
self, a thing which is considered highly 
desirable in this age, when rooms ‘are 
designed to be lived in rather than shut 
off and saved for weddings and funerals. 
Features like this are responsible for 
much of the attractiveness of such a 
house when a sale is considered. 


Notice the extreme length of the liv- 
ing room, and the fact that the fire- 
place, which is of simple red brick, cen- 
ters not on the end wall of the house, 


Floor Plan 


but on the opening from the hall. The 
beaming of the ceiling accentuates the 
living room doorway also, as well as 
emphasizing the close relationship be- 
tween hall and living room. The bay 
in the dining room has the same center 
as the fireplace, giving a good axis to 
the front half of the house. In this way 


white, while the interior finish is of 
dark oak. This obtains in the entire 
first floor, excepting only the kitchen. 
The stairs are of the same finish as the 
other first floor woodwork. The floors 
throughout the house are of light oak, 
rubbed down and waxed to a high polish. 


The stairs to the second floor are at 
the far end of the hall. This means 
that one must pass the open living and 
dining room doorways to gain access to 
them—very often a desirable thing in 
the small house where no servants are 
kept. A roomy closet is at the left of 
this stairway, serving for coats and gen- 
eral utility. The stairs to the basement 
go down under the main stairway, and 
at the landing, four steps down, there 
is space for a refrigerator. 


The windows in the kitchen are high 
enough to permit of placing furniture 
below them, and there are built-in dress- 
ers on two sides of the kitchen in con- 
venient spots where they do not project 
into the room. 


The front of the house is interesting because of its harmonizing 


variety of treatment. 


Louis Lott, Architect. 


the cheery fire is made visible from the 
dining room in bad weather, while the 
graceful alcove in the dining room makes 


‘a pleasing vista across the hall from the 


living room, and affords excellent cir- 
culation of air in summer. 

The windows in the house are all case- 
ment sash, hinged to swing in. The ex- 
terior casings and sash are painted 


An unroofed platform of cement with 
a single railing about it serves as the 
rear porch. 


The. space afforded by second-floor 
plan, it will be noted, is very much 
smaller than the first, owing to the fact 
that the slanting roof cuts off much 
space. Two large bedrooms, twin bed- 
rooms, in fact, are provided, each with 
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The first floor plan is unusually spacious. 
Living room and dining: room are only 
semi-separated, giving a beautiful vista. 
Casement windows provide plenty of light 
and ventilation. 5 


two closets and a 
large alcove with 
windows in it. 

Both sides of the 
passage leading to 
the bathroom are 
lined with linen 
closets. There is a 
very unique point to 
be noticed in connec- 
tion with this bath- 
room, and one which 
is not apparent from 
the plan. That is, 
that owing to the 
pitch of the roof 
there is little head- 
room in the bath- 
room, and the tub, 
which is of necessity 
a built-in tub, is 
sunk into the floor, 
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only five or six inches pro- 
jecting above the floor line. 
The finish on the second 
floor is white enamel through- 
out, and the floors are of oak, 
the same as the first floor, 
except in the bathroom, which 
is tile floor, and tile finish to 
a height of five feet. Above 
this tile the wall is painted. 
The walls throughout the 
house are finished with wash- 
able paints, so that they can 
be readily kept clean with a 
minimum expenditure of en- 
ergy. The house is heated 
with hot-air, has electric 
light, with charming silver- 
finished fixtures and frosted 
candle bulbs, and there is a 
gas water-heater in the base- 
ment. It is rare in a house 


Note the stair arrangement. 
headroom is provided for by a gable in 
the rear roof. The placing of the linen 


house construction in Iowa to use 
box sills, as shown in Fig. 1. I 


iL is common practice in ordinary 
have found difficulty in getting a 
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Figs. | and 2 show two ways to build a 

box sill. Fig. 2 is the better, as there 

is less opportunity for cold air to leak 
through. 
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Sufficient 


closets is also interesting. 


of this type, built to 
sell, that all of these 
features are pro- 
vided and that such 
attention has been 
given to detail. 
There can be no 
question but that a 
house of this type 
should sell very 
readily and_ should 
prove a most desir- 
able home in which 
to dwell. 

This house is lo- 
cated in the Schants 
Platte Development, 
Dayton, Ohio, and 
was designed by 
Louis Lott, architect, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


How Box Sillsand Partition Stops 
Are Built in the Middle West 


By Thorwald Thorsen, Architect 


tight joint at D, and it is also hard to 
beam fill the space E between the joists 
on account of having to build on top of 
the sill A. It may also be suggested 
that the piece A adds little if any to the 
strength of the sill. 


I have found the construction in Fig. 
2 more satisfactory. The joists rest di- 
rectly on the foundation as they would 
in a brick building. The space F can be 
beam filled with brick or other material 
resting directly on the foundation. If 
beam filling is too expensive a tight job 
may be had by plastering cement mortar 
in the corner G. This should be done 


after some time has been given for set- 
tlement, perhaps about the time the in- 
side plastering is completed. Note that. 
this takes practically no more lumber 
than in Fig. 1. In a still cheaper con- 
struction only one piece need be used 
around the outside at C and sill be made 
tighter and just as strong as Fig. 1. 


Joist and Partition Stops 


It is common practice in the Middle 
West to make the outside studs of two- 
story frame houses continuous through 
the two stories and to set the second 
floor joists on a strip as shown at C in 
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Fig. 3—Studs are Fig. 4 shows how 
often’ continuous’ the continuous air 
through the two space of the con- 


stories, joists rest- struction shown in 


ing on a ribbon, Fig. 3 can be avoid- 
which is typical ed. The necessity 
balloon framing. for such stopping 


to avoid fire hazard 
is emphasized in 
the laws passed by 
various municipali- 
ties forbidding bal- 
loon framing. 


Fig. 3. Some carpenters fit pieces of 
2 in. x 4 in. between the joists at B for 
nailing the diagonal sub-floor. 

There are several very serious objec- 


tions to this practice. Mice and vermin 
of all kinds have free travel once they 
get in at any place. In case of fire this 
can travel through walls and between 
joists, and I believe that this accounts 
largely for the rapid burning of an ordi- 
nary house when a fire gets under way. 
The most serious objection in my opin- 
ion, however, is the cold ceilings and 
floors resulting from the free circulation 
of air. In a cold winter the space D 
will naturally be colder than the inside 
temperature of the rooms due to loss of 
heat through the outside wall covering. 
The drawings show only sheathing, but 
this, of course, always has_ siding, 
shingles, plaster or other outside cover- 
ing. The air at A, if warmer than D, 
will circulate constantly, as shown by 
arrows, to equalize the temperature mak- 
ing cold air under the floors and greater 
heat loss in the ceilings. If the con- 
struction is poor so that the wind. ac- 
tually blows into the space D, the heat 
conditions will be extremely bad. To 
remedy this at a-very slight expense I 
have found the suggestions in Fig. 4 
very practical. Pieces of joist, F, fitted 
between the floor joist on two sides of 
the house make perfect stops for the 
joist spaces. These pieces will save more 
fuel and add to the comfort and safety 
of the house many times their cost. 
These can be put in rapidly and a tight 
job made by sawing pieces of uniform 


A Dumbwaiter Helps Bring 
Household Efficiency 


Many a Housewife Can Be Sold the Idea 
of Installing This Convenience in Her 
Home. Suggest It to Home Owners, 
and Secure the Contract 
By Paul D. Otter 


that “Mr. Meagles gave a 

turn to the dumbwaiter on his 

right to twirl the sugar toward 
himself.” Evidently thate was a turn- 
table affair giving an opportunity for 
everyone to help themselves in the ab- 
sence of a maid in waiting. 

The dumbwaiter herewith under dis- 
cussion is for the purpose of reminder 
that now in this “built-in” era it is 
worth consideration and reinstatement 
as a space and step saver, not only in the 
large dwelling but in the small home or 
apartment. The form in Fig. 1 is shown 
more to stimulate thought in adopting 
something of its kind to individual re- 
quirements; measurements’ therefore 
could not fully be given. The box, how- 
ever, 18 inches square by 24 inches high, 


[LD ax in “Little Dorrit,” writes 


would give a very serviceable stowaway 
space for a small family. 

It is assumed that in this form of 
counterbalanced box or cupboard that 
the occupant of the home does not live in 
a flat, at least in the second, or fourth 
domain, for he could not invade the floor 
below with a part of his commissary de- 
partment, although the idea is not 
without developing possibilities in the 
building of private chutes in flat or 
apartment buildings. More is it for the 
purpose of depressing certain foods to a 
lower or basement level, for a lower 
temperature and economy of room in a 
small kitchen. 

A 2 x 4 is set from basement floor to 
under floor beam of kitchen; to this is 


screwed a smoothed, oiled hardwood slide Fig, 


1% inches x 2 inches. A box similar to 


length where studs are spaced fairly ac- 
curately, the pieces being sawed a little 
short and using a shingle wedge for 
driving tight before nailing, as in Fig. 5. 

The diagonal sub-floor is then laid 
with rough ends projecting between 
studs as at G, after which pieces of 
studs, E, are fitted between the wall 
studs. The ends, G, make it easier to 
nail the pieces, E, in place, and makes 
the job of fitting the sub-floor to the 
outside wall very simple. I believe that 
if the foregoing suggestions could be 
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Fig. 5—Elevation of construction shown 


in Fig. 4. 


made standard practice, our house con- 
struction would be considerably improved 
at practically no additional expense. 


a packing box is made as shown in Fig. 
1, and also by plan Fig. 2, showing space 
on each side to loosely fit over hardwood 
slides on the 2x 4. The floor is then cut 
through to permit of box being set with- 
in the slides on posts. The edge of floor- 
ing had better be cut back 1% or 2 inches 
on two sides and a heading strip neatly. 
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mitered in, as’shown in floor plan, Fig. 2. 
A trap door‘ must be: made of similar 
flooring material to neatly fit the cut-out 
opening, and provided with flush hinges 
on one side and flush bolt and handle on 
opposite side, to lift up when it is de- 
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Fig. 2—Plan through trap hole in kitchen 
floor. 


sired to place on or take off anything 
from the shelves provided within the 
box. A smoothly fitted paneled door 
(not shown) should be provided, which 
should not interfere when being pulled 
up to limit of stop brackets shown in 
front of pulley rope. 

The stops are adjusted to keep the 
equilibrium of box when it has gone be- 
yond guidance of slide or posts, or when 
it is almost fully height from kitchen 
floor. The weight, or counterbalance, 
must be determined by size of box, 
weight of it, possible load to ordinarily 
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Fig. 3-Cooling box for small apartments 
ip and kitchens. 


carry, and other conditions. A rope 
fastened on the under and opposite.sides 
and as near to center width as possible, 
is passed through ordinary 4-inch pulley. 
wheels secured to ceiling, and thence 
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tied to weight hooks after height is de- 
termined upon. 


To amplify the advantages of the 
dumbwaiter when a cool storage base- 
ment is concerned, the lower fixed cup- 
board is suggested in the sketch, built 
within confines of 2 x 4 posts. This will 
be found most convenient as a nearby 
loading station for canned goods and 
certain vegetables. Drawing down 
dumbwaiter top of cupboard will facili- 
tate’ reloading whenever one goes to 
basement, thereby saving steps and ef- 
fort in carrying. 

The small home without basement may 
with little expense be provided with a 
dumbwaiter and shaft sunk into earth 
several feet below ground floor, the sides 
and bottom of which have been faced 
with a good wall of cement, with floor 
properly drained, and ventilated from 
without by screened vents. Properly 
situated, such a convenience will greatly 
reduce ice expense. 

In planning a house, or where base- 
ment, first and second floor room is ad- 
vantageously situated, a chute may be 
projected to bedroom floor, permitting 
the use of dumbwaiter to carry clothes 
to laundry, in an upper removable bas- 
ket, opening to chute being by snap 
doors at each floor, using the rope to 
lower or raise the carrying box. 


The Cooling Chest 


In the small kitchen or the flat, apart- 
ment or small home the keeping of food 
is quite a problem, it being difficult to 
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have during many weeks and months of 
the winter a mean temperature between 
the often great extreme within and with- 
out. This mean temperature may be se- 
sured during the cold period of the win- 
ter by a permanently built chest with 
inlet and outlet pipe as shown in Fig. 3. 
This drawing shows end view of a double 
walled box with a door in front, of three 
thicknesses of material made in the same 
manner as a refrigerator door. Between 
walls, building paper and sawdust or 
cork shavings may be used to advantage. 


The lower part of box may be trimmed 
with baseboard to conform to trim of 
room. The roof is built low enough for 
usual kitchen table to pass over it. The 
back of box consists of the wall, which 
is pierced at top and bottom with two 
holes for 2%-inch galvanized iron pipes 
having right angles projecting down- 
ward outside. The openings should be 
screened with fine copper wire gauze to 
keep out insects and dirt. 


No measurements can be given, as this 
is like most conveniences of a “built-in” 
or “built-out” character, entirely depen- 
dent on individual conditions as to loca- 
tion and space available. 


Frequently there is but one place to 
locate the kitchen table before a win- 
dow. Under this, then, would be a very 
good place to build out the cooling chest 
permanently; or it could be so built that 
the top would be the working kitchen 
table, with the usual drawer space al- 
lowed for immediately under it. 


Essentials in Planning 


Industrial Houses 


Needs of the Worker—Room Sizes and 
Domestic Conveniences Necessary — 


in the Small House. 


In the consideration of a project for 
industrial housing it is important to bear 
in mind two things: First, that the 
people to be housed are human beings, 
and not only that, but that they com- 
prise what is, perhaps, the most essen- 
tial element in our economic population 
—labor; secondly, by regarding them in 
this light and making possible for them 
healthful happy surroundings in which 
they may lead contented, useful lives, 
the actual economic value of the work- 
man is appreciably increased, a higher 


-standard of loyalty and reliability in- 


sured, and his influence in the shop and 
as a citizen developed along constructive 


, lines. 


Manufacturers are rapidly learning to 
treat’ their employees’ working environ- 
ment as an important factor in efficient 
production. There is no doubt but that 


By C. J. Thompson 


there is a significant relationship be- 
tween the physical aspect of a factory 
and its output. Why, then, should it not 
be conceded that the worker’s living 
environment has some bearing on his in- 
dustrial capacities? 


At this timé, however, the problem 
does not simplify itself into a matter of 
increasing the capacity of an employee 
by improving his surroundings. On the 
contrary it is becoming impossible to 
hold, or even to obtain skilled labor, par- 
ticularly in industries congested by war 
demands, unless attractive and comfort- 
able living surroundings are available to 
the workman and his family. 


This is not so much true of the single 
man as of the married man with a fam- 
ily, since the single man is usually con- 
tent with one room, reasonably clean and 
well kept. The married man, however, 


— 
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in addition to his own comfort, must 
take heed of the domestic efficiency of 
his home, must look to the environment in 
which he places his children, and must, in 
short, so provide for them that domestic 
worries and uncertainties may not affect 
his efficiency as a worker. 


It must not be forgotten that the 
housewife is an important factor in this 
equation.- It is, after all, ultimately 
more important that she be contented 
than that the head of the family be satis- 
fied with his lot, for there is no denying 
the fact that unsettled domestic condi- 
tions can be held responsible for a great 
deal of labor turnover and industrial 
unrest. 

Hence, in planning houses for indus- 
trial workers, we must bear in mind the 
needs and desires of the housewife first 
and last. 


The first element to establish in this 
equation of industrial housing is the 
question of what constitutes a habitable 
house. Since a house consists chiefly of 
a group of rooms, we must consider the 
essential requirements of a proper room. 


Size of Rooms for Workman’s Home 


First of all, the dimensions of the 
room must be sufficient. There must 
be adequate floor area, and the ceiling 
heights must not be too low. From 80 
to 100 sq. ft. should be the minimum 
size of a bedroom. Government stand- 
ards require one large bedroom 10 x 12 
ft. or larger. Kitchenettes are a more 
variable quantity, government standards 
permitting them to be 70 sq. ft. when a 
separate dining room is provided. More 
latitude is possible in living rooms, but 
they should not contain less than 150 
sq. ft., particularly when no separate 
dining room is planned for. 

As for ceiling heights it should be re- 
membered that 700 cu. ft. of air is hard- 
ly sufficient for two adults; plans must 
therefore be made accordingly. In gen- 
eral it may be said that no ceiling 
heights should be less than 8% ft. There 
are some exponents of good housing, on 
the contrary, who feel that such high 
ceilings are unnecessary and absurd, and 
that 7’ 8” or 8’ 0” is quite sufficient. As- 
suredly it is true that there is more 
beauty and much more of a homelike 
quality about the low ceiled room, but 
there is room for argument from the 
standpoint of health. 


Height of Window Heads Important 


Next in importance to the height of 
ceiling is the height of window heads. 
The greatest possible height should be 
provided for, to insure direct light rays 
penetrating as far into the room as pos- 
sible.. In addition to this they should af- 
ford as much sunlight as possible and a 
means of ventilation. Needless to say no 
rooms should be without windows, and 
the net glass area for minimum require- 
ments should not be less than 10 square 
ft. The ratio of one-seventh or one- 
eighth of window area to floor area is 
a very good one to follow and will in- 
sure plenty of light and air. Effort 
should be made in placing windows to 
provide for cross ventilation; when pos- 


sible windows should be placed on more 
than one side of a room. Houses should 
not be so grouped or combined that win- 
dows will open on a _ small, enclosed 
court; this obviously makes the value of 
a window, however large, of little conse- 
quence. The better method, of course, 
is to plan either for houses entirely de- 
tached, or for row houses so arranged that 
that they shall not be more than two 
rooms deep. 


Another point of importance is the 
matter of designing the entire house so 
as to make possible good maintenance 
and cleanliness. Simplicity is the prime 
factor here, combined with judgment as 
to floor surface, character of finish and 
materials, and good methods of ventila- 
tion. In recent years the demand for 
smooth impervious walls, the use of 
hardwood for floors and generally for 
interior woodwork has greatly increased. 


All of the foregoing may be considered 
as the barest essentials in a housing 
scheme. The real merits of the ques- 
tion lie in the factors of beauty and 
economy which have been found to be 
equally vital. 

There is no question but that the day 
of the old, flimsy three-decker, and other 
such shacks, is past. The working man 
has come to demand a-certain amount 
of beauty and comfort as his right, and 
it is now our problem to see how this can 
be most simply and economically pyro- 
vided. 


Beauty, as considered in relation to in- 
dustrial housing, does not mean orna- 
mentation. On the contrary the best and 
most permanently satisfactory results 
will always be found to come from simple 
designs. Hence, we may say that a sim- 
ple house, with good proportions and 
sturdy, unpretentious lines, not aping 
something which it is not, a house thor- 
oughly livable, should be the ideal of the 
industrial housing designer. He should 
first of all, consider the plan. This is 
the chief interest of the housewife, also, 
and is actually the thing which makes or 
mars the house. There must be no 
waste floor space; all the essentials must 
be provided; and the cost of the com- 
pleted house must not be forgotten. 


Essentials of a Workman’s Home 


What are the essentials of a working- 
man’s home? It may be said that such 
a home should provide for the general 
functions of living—for the meeting 
place of the family, for cooking, eating, 
sleeping, bathing and the like. In pro- 
viding for those things there are certain 
elements which are fixed, while others 
are more variable. In these days the 
necessity of a living room is not denied, 
but it is possible to combine its functions 
with those of the dining room, thus 
eliminating the expense incidental to 
planning for these rooms separately. In 
other instances it may be found prefer- 
able to combine the dining room with the 
kitchen. In this case it is usually de- 
sirable to provide a sort of alcove for the 
purpose, often with built-in furniture, 
which is extremely attractive and saves 
the workingman considerable expense in 
furnishing. A simple bench at either 


side and a broad table with sturdy sup- 
ports at the ends is all that is required. 
When these are painted, say a soft green 
or a creamy yellow, they become very 
charming, and make the dining alcove 
more desirable oftentimes than the. con- 
ventional, stereotyped dining room. 
When dressers and sink are provided in 
the kitchen, the pantry may usually be 
omitted. 

The second floor requirements are not 
so elastic. A minimum of two bedrooms 
is usually necessary. The provision of 
a bathroom should be unquestioned. When 
bedrooms are provided only for mem- 
bers of the family they need not be 
larger than to contain the necessary 
furniture of bed, wardrobe, chair and 
dressing table; when closets are planned 
for, the wardrobe may be omitted. In 
the event that there is a bedroom for a 
lodger, it must be somewhat larger, 
since it constitutes his living as well as 
his sleeping quarters. 


Are Fireplaces and Cellars Necessary? 


The question of providing fireplaces 
and cellars is the most variable of all, 
depending first on the climate, and ‘sec- 
ondly on the size of the project (whether 
or not there would be greater economy in 
a central heating plant), and thirdly 
whether or not the worker to be housed 
is of a type to appreciate the responsi- 
bilities incidental to the care of a 
furnace. These questions can be met 
only as they arise, although it must be 
remembered that where cellar space ‘is 
not provided some other arrangement 
must be made for the housing of fuel, 
tools and the other utilities usually kept 
in basements. Sometimes a large, cov- 
ered rear entry will serve the purpose. 
In other cases the old fashioned wocd- 
shed will be built, but for average pur- 
poses it is safe to say that the cellar 
meets the need better than any other ar- 
rangement. 


With regard to the esthetic elements 
of the design, it should be remembered 
that this depends in large part on the in- 
nate ability of the designer. One can- 
not make hard and fast rules nor lay 
down rigid principles that will inevitably 
result in attractive houses. Good pro- 
portions, however, and _ simplicity in 
style may be said to count for more than 
anything else. Beyond that, planting 
about the house, particularly in the form 
of shrubbery to mark the entrances, and 
to fill unsightly corners if there are any, 
will help a great deal. Window boxes 
are also very: attractive. 


When it is possible to provide space 
for a small garden this should be done. 
It will not only effect economies in the 
working man’s life, but will give him an 
added interest in his home and help to 
bind him pleasantly to his surroundings. 


To summarize the phases of this sort 
of design, it may be said that, with a 
due regard for necessary economies, the 
solution of the problem lies in evolving 
houses which will be homes, not bar- 
racks, in which the worker will be con- 
tent, and in which he will find those 
things that make his social and domestic 
environment complete. 
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Practical Methods and Details of 
Roof Framing—| 


brothers in the trade I am pre- 

senting these articles on roof 
framing. The subject is none of it new, 
although some of it may perhaps be pre- 
sented in a slightly different manner 
than that which has before appeared in 
BUILDING AGE, as each of us has his own 
particular way of explaining a subject. 


RUSTING that the subject may be 
of some benefit to the younger 


Every so often we have a new set of 
carpenter apprentices who are anxious 
to advance. Roof framing is one of the 
stumbling blocks in many a young fel- 
low’s way. On my own first attempt on 
a plain gable roof I found the length 
and cuts of the rafters by the simple if 
somewhat cumbersome method of tack- 
ing the rafters up against the end of 
the building and finding the plumb and 
foot cuts by use of a spirit level. This 
stunt was pulled off after working 
hours when there was little likelihood 
of any one having the laugh on me. I 
also remember I was a mighty proud 
boy when I framed my first hip roof and 
saw the rafters go up one by one and 
actually fit, probably more to my own 
astonishment than to any one elses, for 
I dare not tell any one it was my first 
hip roof. 


It is the beginner who needs our help 
mostly, and for this reason the problems 
will be of the most simple everyday kind, 
leading gradually to the point where 
the apprentice should find little trouble 
in figuring out the more complicated 
problems by himself. It is sincerely hoped 
that the more advanced chips will feel 
free to criticise or suggest different 


By Lawrence S. Keir 


methods. Only in this way can we ac- 
quire the most benefit. 


Definition of Roof Terms 


Perhaps the simplest of all roofs is 
the lean-to or shed roof. It is often 


A knowledge of the steel square 
is a decided asset to the carpenter 
and builder. Almost every build- 
ing mechanic knows something of 
the use of this helpful tool. Much 


of this knowledge is often frag- 
mentary and the underlying prin- 
ciples may in many cases not be 
thoroughly understood. 


This series, in four parts, is a 
practical and unusually clear ex- 
planation of the subject. The 
author is a builder and architect 
of wide experience in country 
house work, and possesses. the 
happy faculty of putting his ideas 
in such language that they can be 
readily grasped. 

We hope that other builders with 
steel square kinks will write us 
about some of their time savers. 
This interchange of knowledge will 
be of decided benefit to the craft in 
general. 


used on porches, built-on kitchens, bay 
windows, wagon sheds, etc. 


Fig. |—End elevation of barn 

with wagon shed at side. The 

rafter of the lean-to forms the 

first problem worked out in 
this article. 


Z Pitch Proof or 6 Riseto /' Run 


Fig. 1 represents an end view of a 
barn with a wagon shed at the side. 
The dimensions given show the shed to 
be 12 ft. wide from side of barn to out- 


Fig. 2—An imaginary 
large steel square, show- 
ing the divisions marked 
off in feet, instead of 
inches, as on the ordi- 
carpenters steel 


side of shed. 


From foundation to top 
of plate is 8. ft. and from foundation to 
top edge of rafter where it connects with 


the’ side of the barn is 14 ft. The dif- 
ference between 14 ft. and 8 ft. is 6 ft., 
and is known as the rise of the rafter. 
The distance from outside of barn. to 
outside of shed is called the run of the 
rafter. 


The problem of course is to find the 
length of -the rafter and the bevel where 
the rafter fits against the side of the 
barn which is the plumb cut, and the 
bevel where the rafter fits on the plate 
which is called the seat cut or foot cut. 


Looking now at Fig. 2 it is seen that 
if we had a square large enough and 
with the divisions marked in feet instead 
of in inches, we could lay the square 
along the side of the rafter with the 
6 ft. and 12 ft. marks even with the top 
edge of the rafter and mark a line from 
the 12 ft. mark along the blade which 
would give the foot cut and from the 
6 ft. mark along the tongue of the 
square for the plumb cut. 


Having no square large enough to 
mark the full length of the rafter in one 
operation the carpenter’s steel square 
can be used in its stead. The steel 
square instead of being marked in di- 
visions of one foot each is marked in 
inches, and as there are 12 in. to the 
foot, it will be necessary to apply the 
square 12 times, or once for each foot 
of run. Instead of using the 12 ft. and 
6 ft. marks we use the 12 in. and 6 in. 
marks along the top edge of the rafter, 
being careful to mark the points x x x x, 
etc., very accurately, as shown in full 
in Fig. 3. 

The same result could be obtained by 
doubling the numbers 6 and 12 and using 
12 in. and 24 in., as in Fig. 4. In this 
case the square need be applied just half 
the number of times, which is quicker 
and perhaps slightly more accurate. 
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Another method would be to measure 
across the square with the rule or an- 
other square, from the 6 in. mark to the 
12 in. mark. It will be found that the 
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rafter must come just under a window 
sill, something must be done to take up 
this difference. Perhaps the simplest 
way of all would be to frame the plate 


Fig. 3—-A square is marked off in divisions of 
| in. Thus it is necessary to apply it once for 
each foot of run, the tongue and the blade fig- 
ures respectively being used according to the 
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rise and run of rafter. 
ures 6 and 12, the square is applied twelve times. 


In this case with the fig- 


je Divisions of 2" Each 


—/2-0° Run 


distance is 135/12 in. As we are work- 
ing by the scale of 1 in. = 1 ft., each 
inch represents one foot and each twelfth 
inch represents an inch on the rafter. 
In other words, the rafter is 13 ft. 5 in. 
long. Apply the square with the 6 in. 
mark at the top of the rafter, as shown 
at (a) Fig. 5, and it gives the plumb 
cut. Next measure from this point down 
the top edge of the rafter 13 ft. 5 in. to 
(b), Fig. 5, and apply the square again 
with the 12 in. mark at (b) and a mark 
along the blade gives the foot cut. 


Instead of cutting all the way across 
the foot of the rafter as from d to e in 
Fig. 6, it is sometimes desirable to leave 
a shoulder as at h. This is done by 
measuring along the foot cut from d to- 
ward e a distance of 5 in. (1 in. for 
rough sheathing and 4 in. for width of 
plate) to point marked f. From f cut 
Square down to g. 


Fig. 7 shows a much stronger method 
of fitting the foot of the rafter to the 
plate, as it gives nearly the full depth 
at the bearing point. After the square 
is laid on for the foot cut in the usual 
way as at a, mark the 12 in. point at e, 
then scribe the line c, d along the tongue 
of the square and slide the square along 
this line from c toward d until the 7 in. 
mark on the blade is even with the lower 
edge of the rafter as at b. The mark 
along the lower edge of the blade a dis- 
tance of 5 in. or to the 12 in. mark at f, 
which gives the mark for the foot cut 
and a line drawn square up from the 
12 in. mark at f shows where to cut off 
the end of the rafter when there is to 
be no overhang or tail. In the case of 
a 2 x 6 rafter, this brings the whole 
rafter 3% in. higher up, as at g. Fig. 7. 
In most cases this would make no par- 
ticular difference, but as in the case of 
a veranda roof where the top of the 
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3% in. lower. Another method would be 
to start at a point a in Fig. 8 and 
measure 13 ft. 5 in. the length of the 
rafter to a point 3% in. square down 
from the top edge of the rafter, the dis- 
tance given at h, Fig. 7, and represented 
at b in Fig. 8. Now with a straight 
edge or chalk line make the line between 
the two points a and b. By using the 
square along this line instead of along 
the top edge of the rafter mark off the 
plumb cut and foot cut. The 6 in. and 
12 in. marks are used the same as before. 


If in this last method there should at 
any time be occasion to use short rafters 
such as might be the case in going past 
an outside chimney projecting through 
the veranda roof, it would be necessary 
to lay off the length rafter required by 
using the square along the line a, b start- 
ing the spacing of the square at the foot 
of the rafters and working up toward the 
top end until the required length was 
found. The first rafter would of course 
be used as a pattern for as many more 
as needed. 


A third way to bring the top of the 
rafter to the proper height would be to 
divide the distance or amount of rise it 
is necessary to loose by the number of 
feet of run in the rafter and subtract one 
of these divisions from the rise each time 


Apply 6Times : 


Fig. 4—The same result as in 
Fig. 3 can be obtained by 
using the figures 12 and 24 on 
the square, thus requiring the 
square to be applied only six 
times, or once for every two 
feet of run. This is slightly 
more accurate, as there is less 
chance for errors to multiply 
in applying the square. 


Fig. 6—Method of obtain- 
ing shoulder cut for a 
rafter. Measure 5 in. along 
the foot cut from D to F. 
From F cut square down to 
G. A stronger method of 
fitting the foot of the rafter 
to the plate is shown in 
Higa e7, 


Fig. 5—To cut the rafter with 
proper bevel, apply the square 
to one end of the rafter for 
the plumb cut and cut along 
the tongue, using the number 
for the rise on the tongue and 
the number for the run on the 
blade. For the foot cut, saw 
the blade, using the 
same figures. 


Fig. 7—This method of fit- 
ting the foot of the rafter 
is good because it gives 
nearly the full depth at the 
bearing point. 
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we lay out 1 ft. of run on the rafter. In 
this case the marks on the square would 
be brought even with the top edge of the 
rafter at all times. Take the rafter in 
question for instance. It is desired to 
loose 4 in. nearly, that being near enough 
for all practical purposes. Now there is 


Fig. 8—Another meth- 
od of getting the cut 
shown in Fig. 7. 


12 ft. of run, so we divide 
4 in. by 12 which gives us 
1/3 in. Subtract 1/3 in. 
from 6 in., the rise for 1 
ft. of run and it leaves us 
5 2/3 in. as the rise. Take 12 in. for 
the srun andis5 2/3. ins for sitheumise 
and apply 12 times and we have the 
same length and cuts on the rafter shown 
at Fig. 8 as the 12 in. and 6 in. marks 
gave on the same rafter when applied 
along the line a, b with this exception. 
After the length of rafter is found, we 
must slide the square as was shown in 
Fig. 7 along the line c,d until the length 
of the foot cut is found. Both of the 


last two methods change the pitch of the 
roof slightly. 

Referring again to Fig. 3 it is easily 
seen that if the shed had been only 10 ft. 
wide instead of 12 ft. the square would 
be applied only ten times and the total 
rise of rafter would be less by 2 x 6 in. 
or instead of 6 ft. the rise would be 5 ft. 
Similarly if the shed had been 2 ft. under, 
the square would be applied twice more 
and the rise would be increased twice 
6 in. making the rise 7 ft. 

The rafter we have been so far con- 
sidering is what is known % pitch. The 
pitch of a roof is arrived at by assuming 
a building 24 ft. wide with a 
plain gable roof. The 24 ft. 
width of the building is divided 
by the number of feet rise a com- 
mon rafter makes running from 
the outer edge of the plate to the 
top of the ridge pole at the 
center line of the building or a run of 
12 ft. Thus with a roof the rafters of 
which rise 6 ft. in every 12 ft. of run, 
we divide 24 by 6 and find that 6 is 
Y of 24 and the roof is a 6 and 12 cut, 
or % pitch. An 8 and 12 cut roof 
is 1/3 pitch; 8 being 1/3 of 24, and a 12 x 
12 cut is % pitch because 12 is % of 24, 
etc. 

(To be Continued) 


Let the Housing Problem 
Be Solved fzght 


By Noble Foster Hoggson 


There is, and has been for some time, 
a shortage of houses for workmen. The 
situation has been serious—‘acute” is 
the word most commonly used to de- 
scribe it. It was necessary that adequate 
housing be provided for industrial work- 
ers. It appeared to be an “emergency” 
case. 


Any emergency these days brings forth 
scores of freak solutions. The Patent 
Office is swamped with devices for win- 
ning: the war. So with housing. All 
sorts and kinds of schemes for tempo- 
rary shelter and permanent developments 
have been proposed. But the danger in 
providing hastily thrown up shacks for 
workers is slight compared to the great 
danger of freak permanent developments. 

I do not mean that we should avoid 
taking advantage of innovations and bet- 
terments. Leave it to the genius of this 
country to adopt the latest and best ideas 
and enhance their value by improve- 
ments. 


But, at the same time, this is not the 
moment for reckless experimentation. 
Industrial housing is fairly a new prob- 
lem with us, but an old one in England. 
The British have solved their problem. 


While conditions here in America are 
somewhat different, the underlying prin- 
ciples are the same, so we have a firm 
basis on which to work. The prelimi- 
nary experimentation has been performed 
for us. We have the results to work 
from. 


Therefore let us avoid freaks. There 
has been a suggestion advanced that 
model tenements be erected in these new 
industrial villages. Fancy, with all the 
land that is available in these small 
communities, enough room for every man 
to have a house and a yard and a gar- 
den, where a community can spread out, 
we are asked to build tenements, coops 
for humans, buildings going up with the 
foul air, with congestion, and all its 
evils. 


In London, where congestion has 
ruled, the tenement has been doomed. 


‘The London slums are being done away 


with, and tenements are forerunners of 
slums. No, we don’t want any tene- 
ments in these new industrial villages, 
nor do we want barracks. Well planned 
community houses or group houses, yes. 
They have individuality, which is only 
one of their manifold advantages. 


The Government, assisted by some of 
the ablest architects, builders, welfare 
workers and industrial experts, has 
worked for months to formulate a defi- 
nite housing policy. A set of standards 
has been “recommended.” Recommenda- 
tions in these days, coming from official 
sources, generally may be construed as 
orders. With such an outstanding fig- 
ure as-Mr. Otto Eidlitz, the New York 
builder, in charge of a large part of 
housing work to be done by the Gov- 
ernment, or with the aid of the Gov- 
ernment, we may rest assured that the 
developments carried out under his re- 
sponsibility will be on a high plane of 
practical, efficient idealism. 

All other developments of a private 
nature should measure up to the same 
high plane. Freak plans, freak methods, 
will never do. After all, the man to 
be satisfied is the worker and his family. 
C. Stanley Taylor, in The Hoggson Mag- 
azine, reports the results of an analysis 
of housing conditions which he made for 
the Government in the Middle West. 
During his investigations he questioned 
the general manager of a munitions con- 
cern regarding the benefits which had 
accrued through providing houses for its 
workmen. The general manager said: 


“The best mechanics who come here 
for jobs are married men who journey 
from distant towns and cities, attracted 
by the wage scale. They leave their 
families behind while they come to ‘try 
out’ the place. They are most usually 
good workmen. After finding a room 
for temporary quarters, they look around 
for a house to rent. There are none. 
The man likes his job. He likes us. But 
he computes the additional cost of living 
apart from his family, so he goes back, 
or seeks another place where he may 
find a home. We have lost nine out of 
every ten married men we have hired 
during the last year: the reason is sim- 


. ply because they were human and wanted 


to live ‘at home.’ ‘They are the best 
kind, the home-loving, steady-going, de- 
pendable workmen. We had to have 
them. That’s why we build homes!” 


Yes, that’s why that concern is build- 
ing homes, and it was noticeable that 
the general manager said homes and not 
houses, and in that one word “homes” 
he laid bare the secret of success of 
industrial housing viewed from _ the 
standpoint of investment. Build homes 
—not merely houses! 


And away with all freak theories! 


After the War 


In the United States, in some localities 
at least, the building business is all shot 
to pieces. But the United States is bet- 
ter off than Europe at that. In Europe it 
isn’t the building business that is shot 
to pieces, but the buildings. 


After the war there will be a lot of 
building in both places. By foregoing a 
little building now we are making it sure 
that, while our building business may be 
shot to pieces for a while, our buildings 
never will. 
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HOW WALLBOARD WAS WED IN THE 


Groton, N. Y., a town of fifteen hun- 
dred population, during the past two 
years has witnessed the erection of 
nearly one hundred homes for the em- 
ployees of The Corona Typewriter Co. 
modern, well designed, cheerful dwell- 
ings that are a credit to Groton as well 
as to the company that built them. 

This event possessed the same im- 
portance for Groton that it would have 
had for thousands of similar factory 
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towns throughout the country. An in- 
dustry had located there and grown so 
rapidly that the number of its em- 
ployees outstripped the community’s 
available homes. The result was that 
the local building facilities were not de- 
veloping new homes frequently enough 
to meet the demand. 
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By L. H. Harvey 


The condition was not one that was 
peculiar to Groton. It is the present 
situation in most industrial centers, a 
situation that has become increasingly 
troublesome. The importance of the 
problem is recognized by the govern- 
ment and a great deal of attention is 
being given to industrial housing by 


Floor Plans and Finished Appearance of One of 
the Houses Popular in the Development. 
pictures on the following page show how wall- 


board was used throughout the house. 


architects, contractors and_ builders. 
The practical and successful way in 
which the situation was handled at 
Groton offers a great many suggestions 
for those facing industrial housing prob- 
lems in other communities both large 
and small. 


Typewriter making requires skilled 


The 


mechanics and the men who came to the 
Corona plant were anxious to become 
established, with their families, in homes 
that would be a pleasure to them. Mr. 
Benjamin Conger, president of the Co- 
rona company, sensed the urgency of the 
situation and organized’a subsidiary com- 
pany, the Groton Building & Improve- 
ment Company, to take up the erection 
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of a colony of homes for the Corona 
workers. 


There was an undeveloped tract of 
promising residential land in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Corona plant and 
the manner in which it has been devel- 
oped is shown by the panel head. The 
erection work was begun some two years 
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Wallboard Was Used Throughout the House Illustrated on the Preceding Page, Interiors of Which Are Here Shown. 


These pictures give a very good idea of the decorative possibilities of wallboard. 


September, 1918 ° + 
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Floor Plans of the House Illustrated 
at the Right. 


Two Bedrooms in the House Illustrated 


on Page 425. 


ago, a photograph on this page showing 
a street of the first homes. 

As the houses were completed they 
were made available for the Corona em- 
ployees in two ways. They were sold on 
an easy payment plan to the more skilled 
men and rented to the other employees. 
In either case no attempt was made at 
securing a profit, the charges being fig- 
ured on the basis of the actual cost price 
of the buildings. 


To meet the requirements and tastes 
of the various employees, as well as to 
assure an attractive and well balanced 
residential section, bungalows, semi- 
bungalows, single-family houses, two- 
family flats and even three-family houses 
were built. In this way a high-class type 
of home was provided for the more im- 
portant personnel of the organization 
and at the same time good looking, sani- 


& 


One of the Streets in the Development. 


A Popular Bungalow Type of House, the Second in the Row Illustrated Above. 
Note the plain, serviceable garage. 
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tary and comfortable homes were con- 
structed for the employees of moderate 
earning power. 

Frame houses were built exclusively. 
The basements were laid with poured 


ond-floor plans. This house is here illus- 
trated in detail as it is the kind of home 
that is most suitable for the majority of 
industrial housing activities. 


The use of wallboard permitted the 


The carpenters who nailed the board to 
the studding and joists put up the fram- 
ing of another house while the board 
was being decorated. By the time the 
paint was dry they would be ready to 
return and apply the decorative trim, 
which meant the avoidance of delays and 
kept the carpenters continuously busy. 


The essential precautions for good 
wallboard work were carefully observed 
in all of the homes, with the result that 
each home is a splendid exposition of 
the artistic and harmonious effects to be 
had with wallboard. Headers were in- 
serted wherever required, and special 
pains were taken with the intermediate 
nailing so that it is entirely unnotice- 
able. The decoration was splendidly ex- 
ecuted throughout, one of the leading 
flat-tone. and blending systems being 
used. Appropriate stenciling adds con- 
siderable originality to the finished ef- 
fect and the decorative trim is well 
stained. 


The three-family house was unusual 
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ing was used and the houses were heated 
with pipeless furnaces. 


The first homes were finished with lath 
and plaster. Those erected subsequently 
have been finished with wallboard, more 
than two carloads being required last 
year. President Conger explains his 
preference for wallboard not because it 
is cheaper but because it has made a 
more permanent finish, offered distinct- 
ive decorative effects and speeded up the 
completion of the work. 


The photograph reproduced on page 
425 shows the erection of the single 
family house with the first and _ sec- 
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execution of a simple but expeditious 
plan in the completion of the inside work. 


of L. D. Townley, who is the architect 
and superintendent of construction of 
the Groton Building and Improvement 
Company. Mr. Harry Hubbard is the 
head contractor, and the decoration was 
done under the direction of J. H. Hunt. 
It is not expected that the present col- 
ony will more than suffice for the im- 
mediate needs of the employees, and ad- 
ditional homes will probably be erected 
in the next few years, the original 
ground plans having been adopted so 
that they provide ample facilities for fu- 
ture extension. 
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Some Echoes of the Noon Hour—XIII 


Shorty Tells About an Old Barn Framer Whose Wisdom 
Teeth Were Early Cut in the Skin Game 


Shorty had been taking a vacation of a 
couple of weeks, visiting the “Old Folks” 
on the farm. He was now back, brown 
as an Indian, covered with mosquito 
bites, and full of curious information. He 
had left the job, with the avowed inten- 
tion of helping in the harvest, but, as the 
Kid pointed out, it was evident that the 
only people he had helped were the 
women folks, who would now have much 
less canning to do because Shorty had 
eaten all the surplus. 


Shorty had brought this upon himself 
by his description of the meals he had 
eaten on the farm, said descriptions hav- 
ing made the others envious. 


“There’s the place to be,” he said, “talk 
about being self-supporting, coffee and 
tea were the only things I saw them use, 
while I was there, 
that they. didn’t pro- 
duce themselves. Even 
these were sweetened 
with maple sugar.” 


“Wouldn’t that sort 
of fare get kind of 
monotonous?” asked 
Scotty, deprecatingly. 


“T wish I could have 
stayed until it had got 
so with me,” was the 
reply. “Oh boy! Hot 
cakes and honey, home 
cured ham, new laid 
eggs, fresh milk, fresh 
butter, home made 
bread, home made 
cheese, fried chicken, 


eotton tail, brook 
trout, fresh berries 
and vegetables — ! 


Yes, it gets monoton- 
ous, and so, I expect, 
will heaven.” 


“Hunger makes a 
good sauce,” quoted 
Farmer, slyly, “I ex- 
pect the additional ex- 
’ ercise you were taking was what made 
things taste so good. Did they work you 
pretty hard?” 


Shorty started to deny this emphati- 
cally, but discovering the trap in time, 
slowed down and explained that it had 
been a long time since he had been home 
and in consequence there had been much 
visiting to do; his time had been so occu- 
pied with it, that he had not done as 
much farming as he would have liked. 


“First man I looked up,” said he, “was 
old Ira Cameron. Ira is the barn farmer 
of that district, and the man who first 
fired my youthful ambitions with the 
idea of becoming a woodworker. Ira 
still sticks to old fashioned methods; he 
had just finished an old style heavy tim- 
ber barn, with mortise and tenon joints, 


9 


out of us. 


there to make a new whiffletree. 


By Edward H. Crussell 


so he hitched up the flivver and took me 
over to see it, setting it forth as his de- 
sire to get a ‘city expert’s’ opinion of it. 
I expect there was plenty of room for 
criticism and I felt glad that neither 
Bliss, Scotty nor Farmer, were along, to 
point out that his posts were too large 
and his tenons too small. Ira seems to 
have a rather poor sense of proportion, 
and any of our present day designers 
could pick out all sorts of things wrong 
with his work, though personally I am of 
the opinion that his work will be stand- 
ing, long after those who criticized it had 
fallen to pieces. Ira may not be a top 


“Our wagon broke while we were by the country store, so we went in 


notch designer, but his executive ability 
always won my admiration. Years ago 
he made the statement that he would like 
to see the barn that he could not raise in 
half-a-day, and since then, the people 
around there have been trying to stick 
him but they have never managed to do 
so. He stands six feet two; weighs about 
two twenty-five, and although he is well 
past sixty, still claims to be able to do 
two men’s work. Ordinary times, he’s 
rather slow spoken, and apparently, slow 
moving, but to see him at a ‘raising,’ is a 
circus, a vaudeville show and a picnic 
combined. He’ll tell someone to fetch 
him a mallet; will spell the name of it; 
explain that it’s a wooden hammer, a 
block of wood with a wooden handle; and 
then run and get it himself before the 


The gang there kidded the life 


other fellow has taken two steps. 


“TJ remember the first raising I ever 
saw him at; he sent two fellows to fetch 
him a piece of timber, a piece about 8 x 8 
x 16, they came staggering along with it 
on their shoulders, grumbling and com- 
plaining that they needed more help. Ira 
wasn’t paying any attention, apparently, 
but just as they crossed a little depres- 
sion in the ground, he dropped what he 
was doing, ran between them, got his 
shoulder under the stick, took it away 
from them and ran with it to where it was 
needed. 


“A little later, while raising one of the 
bents, a relative of the man for whom the 
barn was being built did not follow up 
fast enough, so that his pike pole came 
loose and dropped on a fellow in front; 
striking on the rim of 
his straw hat and driv- 
ing the rim down onto 
his shoulders while 
the crown was left on 
his head. Almost be- 
fore the pole struck, 
Ira, still keeping hold 
of his own pole, which 
was on his shoulder, 
reached forward, 
hooked his long boney 
fingers in the culprit’s 
waistband and slung 
him to the rear with 
the remark: ‘Take 
yourself off the lot, 
we can’t have you 
standing around here 
killing good men.’ 
Talk about the joy of 
personal achievement, 
I’m telling you that 
anyone who had gone 
through a raising with 
Ira went home feeling 
that he had earned a 
night’s repose.” 

“Gosh yes!’ said 
Farmer, “It fills my back full of ache 
and my hands full of blisters just to 
hear you tell about it; what must the real 
thing be like.” 


Shorty, disregarding the interruption, 
continued. “The county supervisors were 
asking for bids on a road bridge while I 
was there, and I drove into town with 
Ira the day he put in his bid. His method 
would have made David Harum feel likea 
piker. ‘I don’t want this job,’ he ex- 
plained to me, ‘but times are hard and I 
think I see a way to make an honest dol- 
lar out of it. I have a pretty good repu- 
tation around here and can land about 
any job the county has, as long as I don’t 
run too far over the other fellow’s fig- 
ures. There’s only one other man likely 
to bid on this job; he comes into town 
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from the other side and I figure on run- 
ning right through town and meeting 
him on the road.’ 


“We did this, and met the other man 
about two miles out. He had his wife 
with him, so Ira suggested he should 
get into our car, as he had something of 
importance to impart. ‘Now; look here,’ 
said Ira, after the change had been ef- 
fected, ‘are you going to bid on this 
bridge?’ The other hummed and hawed 
for a while and then said he ‘calc’lated 
to.’ ‘Well,’ said Ira, ‘there’s no use us 
cutting each others throats, I’ll tell you 
what we’ll do; we’ll show each other our 
bids and the one that has the lowest shall 
give the other twenty-five dollars, put 
his bid up to within ten dollars of the 
other one’s figure, and, if he gets the job, 
split with the other the difference between 
what he makes and what he expected to 
make.’ After he had explained this 
proposition backward, forward and diag- 
onally, the other finally agreed. Ira’s 
figure was twenty-two hundred and fifty 
dollars; (Good care he took to have it 
high enough) the other’s was nineteen 
hundred; he gave Ira twenty-five dollars 
and increased his bid to twenty-two hun- 
dred, after which, they separated and 
drove into town from different ways. 


“They met again at the court house, 
and were going to deposit their bids, 
when Ira suggested, ‘Stop a bit, let’s 
wait until time is about up, there might 
possibly be some other bidder; if there 
is, Pll buy him off for ten dollars.’ 


“There was no other bidder, and after 
a secret conference between one of the 
supervisors and Ira, our friend got the 
contract, for twenty-two hundred. On 
the way home, I suggested to Ira, that 
possibly his friend might refuse to divide 
with him at the close of the job. He 
looked me over for a moment and then 
drawled, ‘Wal, I suppose twenty-five dol- 
lars looks kinda small to you city fellers, 


“Ira fixed it up so that whichever way the bid 
went he was sure to make something.” 


but down here we think twenty-five dol- 
lars a purty good day’s work. We drove 
in silence for a mile or more and then he 
continued, ‘He’ll divide if there’s any- 
thing to divide, or he won’t get another 


from him—” 


county job from now till the day of his 
death.” 


“And that’s the simple country jay 
that first fired your ambition to become 
a woodworker, is it?” asked Old George, 
“I think you did right to move away 


“Go ahead Shorty,” inter- 
rupted the Kid, “tell us some 
more, it’s as good as a movie, 
I always was crazy about 
these stories of pirates, high- 
waymen and such.” 

“T’ve told you enough about 
Ira, replied Shorty, “I want 
to tell you now, about the 
Saturday night we went over 
to the line store together. A 
line store,” he explained to 
the Kid, “is a store built on 
the dividing line between the 
United States and Canada, 
with the intention of evading 
the custom laws of both coun- 
tries. Ira uses a flivver when 
he’s on business, but for 
pleasure purposes, he has a 
trotting mare that he is very 
proud of. The whiffletree got 
broken while he was showing 
off the mare’s paces and the 
first thing we did on arriving 
at the store was to borrow a 
brace and bit and a draw- 
knife, so that we could cobble 
up another one that would 
do to get home with. There was the usual 
Saturday evening country gathering at 
the store, the members of which left their 
regular duties to assist us with their com- 
ments in making the whiffletree. I wish 
I could reproduce for you the words and 
dialect, but I can’t; if I could, I’d go on 
the big time with it. Their talk was 
chiefly confined to incidents in the life of 
a certain Jerry Flint, a one-time wagon 
maker of those parts, who, 
according to the historians 
then present, could easily 
have made a top buggy in the 
time it took me and Ira to 
make the whiffletree. 

“T suggested that Jerry 
must have been a_ speedy 
worker, but no; it seemed that 
Jerry’s method was to start 
with the green wood, just as 
it was cut, and by the time 
he had it finished the wood 
would be thoroughly dry. 
This, of course, was the coun- 
try way of telling us how 
slow we were with the whiffle- 
tree. I’m giving it to you in 
condensed form, without the 
asides and comments, but I 
think you will realize the 
laughing there was, at put- 
ting over such a joke as this, 
on the smart Aleck from the 
city. 

“It seemed that another peculiarity of 
Jerry’s was to get along with next to no 
tools at all. A hand axe and a drawknife 
were more than enough. I bit again, and 


asked how he bored the holes, and in a 
stillness like that of the tomb at mid- 
night, a grey whiskered old great grand- 
father answered: ‘He shot ’em through 
with a gun.’ 

The gang greeted this with laughter, 


“When the fellow’s pike pole came loose, busting 
the next man’s straw hat, Ira gave him all that 


. - ” 
was coming to him. 


and Bliss said: “I don’t want to inter- 
rupt your narrative at all, Shorty, but 
that incident reminds me that I read 
somewhere of them cutting an opening 
for a manhole in a large steel water pipe, 
by means of a rifle and steelclad bullets. 
It illustrates how even a burlesque may 
sometimes indicate a way to handle an 
emergency.” 

“Don’t apologize for trying to show 
that my foolish talk might possibly be of 
some use,” grinned Shorty, “And as for 
the interruption, there goes the whistle; 
I had another incident to tell you of, but 
I'll have to put that off until to-morrow.” 


(To be continued) 


Cement Production in 1917 


Statistics of the cement industry in 
the United States in 1917, prepared by 
the United States Geological Survey, in- 
dicate that the total shipments of Port- 
land cement from the mills amounted to 
90,703,474 barrels, valued in bulk at the 
mills at $122,745,088. This represents a 
decrease in quantity of 4.1 per cent and 
an increase in value of 17.8 per cent 
compared with 1916. 


The production of Portland cement in 
1917 was 92,814,202 barrels, compared 
with 91,521,198 barrels in 1916, an in- 
crease of 1.4 per cent. This production 
holds the record, the next highest output, 
92,097,131 barrels, having been in 1913. 

Not only was the largest output of 
Portland cement made in 1917, but the 
factory price received during the year 
throughout the country was high. 
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Various Ways in Which the Industrial 
Housing Project Is Financed 


It is logical that much consideration 
should be given to the question of the in- 
vestment which housing projects consti- 
tute. The permanency of the housing, 
the aesthetic issues arising from the 
wholesale erection of low cost houses, as 
well as the development of some sort of 
elastic system of credit are all problems 
which arise in this connection. 


It is impossible to state definitely what 
return can be expected from an invest- 
ment of this sort, owing to the variable 
~ status of building costs and land values, 
nor is it possible to establish definite facts 
regarding certain other phases of the 
issue. There are also certain primary con- 
siderations which must be got out of the 
way before one can begin to take stock of 
the financial prospects. First of all is the 
question of what disposal is expected to 
be made of the houses when built. Are 
they to be sold to the worker on time 
payments? Are they to be rented? 
Often the manufacturer sells the houses 
at cost, counting on the increased con- 
tentment of the worker, the reduction in 
labor turnover, and his good name as an 
employer for returns on the investment. 


In other cases co-operative bank stock 
serves as a medium of exchange, obviat- 
ing to some extent the paternal aspect 
of the situation. 


For the speculative builder, however, 
these problems are not so vital. He 
plans either to sell or to rent for a profit. 


Workers Spend 20 per cent of Earnings 
for Rent 


It is generally conceded that a worker 
is able to expend from 20 to 22 per cent 
of his earnings for rent. It is also 
usually true that the skilled mechanic is 
the type of laborer who requires perma- 
nent housing, in large part. These men 
seldom earn less than $20 a week. Sup- 
posing that they are able to pay 22 per 
cent of their wages for rent, this gives 
.them a minimum annual expediture for 
rent of $220. 


Gross Income Should Be at Least 
10 per cent 


General observation shows that the 
gross income necessary to provide 5 per 
cent earnings on capital investment 
should be at least 10 per cent. Taking 
the rental of $220 a year, the cheapest 
houses we can consider building will cost 
$2,200, this to include land, street im- 
provements, and the like. It is obvious 
that this is hardly sufficient to build the 
type of house which the skilled laborer 
demands. 


There are three general methods of 


By J. Natte 


operation which will cover this situation 
which would have to be chosen to meet 
the needs of individual cases, and which 
would undoubtedly need to be modified 
in each case. They are: 

1. The housing company, organized by 
manufacturers or other community in- 
terests, but operated independently. 

2. The co-partnership scheme, in which 
the workman buys, not his home, but 


How do you raise money for 


buildings? If you saw a chance to 
build a few houses which would 
bring you a profit, how would you 


go about financing the project? 
Many builders to-day are asking 
just these questions. Will you help 
them? Age 
wants your experiences in obtaining 


answer Building 
money for small housing projects. 
Tell us how you went about get- 
ting the money and what argu- 
ments you used. 


Will you help other builders by 
relating your experiences? 


shares in a co-operative company which 
owns and operates the industrial village. 


3. The method whereby the employer 
provides and operates the development 
for the benefit of his employers. 


All of these schemes have been put 
into successful use. One may point to 
the Bridgeport, Conn., housing company 
as a successful example of the first type; 
the second and third schemes have been 
worked out more thoroughly in England 
than in this country, but they are also 
beginning to find favor here. 


The first scheme is the one to interest 
the speculative builder, but has the weak- 
ness that all speculative building pro- 
jects have; namely that the type of build- 
ing provided may be of a very inferior 
sort and react to the harm of the work- 
ing man. We have seen enough of this 
sort of thing in this country so that we 
should be prepared to avoid it. And 
there is no blinking the fact that it is 
difficult for the independent builder, par- 


ticularly the small investor, to build good, 
permanent workingmen’s houses at profit. 


In carrying out the second scheme a 
stock company is formed in which the 
ownership of all land and buildings is 
placed. The person wishing to live in 
this community buys enough stock, on 
easy payment plans, to enable him to 
occupy the house which he may select. 
He does not own either land or building, 
but he has the right to occupy the desig- 
nated land and building. All increment 
land values, resulting from centralization 
of population, accrues the benefit of the 
stockholders, as well as any income from 
the rental of stores, manufacturing sites 
and the like. Such a scheme offers max- 
imum flexibility. If a man wishes to 
move from a community, all he needs to 
sell is his stock, which is often a much 
simpler matter than selling a house and 
lot. 


The third method requires a much 
larger permanent investment and smacks 
of paternalism, a thing which the Ameri- 
can workingman resents. Some very fine 
housing projects have been developed 
along this line, however, among them the 
famous Port Sunlight in England, that 
of the Goodyear Rubber Company of 
Akron, Ohio, ete. 


Depreciation, Etc., Must Be Figured 


These questions inevitably bring in 
their wake such problems as depreciation, 
thé demands of workers of different 
nationalities and degree of skilled effi- 
ciency. Class differences are to be seen 
even here, and due respect must be given 
to the demands of clerical workers, skilled 
mechanics and common labor. 


Will Unions Object to Paternalism 
in Housing? 


Another question on which it is inter- 
esting to speculate is whether or not or- 
ganized labor is not soon going to have 
something to say in the matter of union 
men purchasing houses in those industrial 
developments which bind them too closely 
to one manufacturer. It is to be hoped, 
however, that through the war there may 
come greater co-operation between capi- 
tal and labor. And that the homes of the 
working man may keep pace with the 
advances in other phases of industrial 


‘efficiency. 


As a matter of fact, inasmuch as labor 
is so vital to production, labor, organized 
as it is, is going to be in position to de- 
mand more and more what it wants, so 
without question it will find a way to 
obtain that domestic content and comfort 
which it deserves. 
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Business for the Contractor in Industrial 
Housing Operations 


Some Suggestions on How You Can Get Your Share 


When mentioning the possibilities in 
industrial housing to some builders they 
belittle the apparent opportunities for 
them in this line and seem to think that 
this business is all sewed up by large 
contractors and that the small fellows 
have no chance at all to get in on it. 

These men in their determination to 
back up their theory that business is dead 
remind me of the story of the inebriated 
gentleman who when returning home in 
the wee small hours of the morning and 
being questioned by his fond spouse as to 
his whereabouts the night before, replied 
that he had been visiting the Browns. 
“Impossible,” replied friend wife, “the 
Browns were here last night.” 

“T don’t care,’ was the answer, “that’s 
my story and I’m going to stick to it.” 

Really it is surprising how many peo- 
ple take this attitude right now. “Busi- 
ness is dull and that’s all there is to it” 
is their attitude and as far as opportunity 
knocking at their door is concerned— 
zowle: half of ’em haven’t any door. 

But to get down to brass tacks; if 
you’ve got the equipment and some capi- 
tal and you are not looking into this in- 
dustrial housing situation you’re over- 
looking the best bet of the season. A 
large steel plant in Wisconsin recently 
built 7 small houses and the contract 
went to the local contractor. In a small 
town in Indiana a concern is building on 
an average of 10 or 12 houses a year and 
the work is all being handled by a local 
man. These represent but two of many 
instances which could be mentioned of 
local contractors and builders getting 
some of the industrial work that is being 
done. 

The writer recently completed an in- 
vestigation among the various Chambers 
of Commerce in the United States, the 
results of which were most interesting. 
There were few which did not admit the 
lack of proper housing facilities and prac- 
tically all had been making investiga- 
tions to see just how their particular 
city was fixed in the way of accommodat- 
ing transients as well as permanent resi- 
dents. 


There may not be anything new 
under the sun, but for Heaven’s 
sake let us crawl out from under 
it and look around. 


In reading over these replies one of the 
things that stood out prominently was the 
mention by the Secretary of the ease 
with which capital could be raised for in- 
dustrial building. In many cases a com- 
bination was formed over night and work 
was almost under way the next day. How 
many of these letters mentioned the fact 


of ‘This Work 


By R. F. Duysters 


that their local contractor had the matter 
in hand and was making investigations ? 
Not one! 

Some did mention the fact that they 
had an architect who was taking care of 
the matter but not one mentioned their 
local contractor or builder. Is this due to 
procrastination on the part of builders or 
are they simply overlooking an oppor- 
tunity to get business by clouding their 
vision with the idea that there “ain’t no 
sich animal?” 

The writer doesn’t mean to infer that 
in every town, village, or hamlet there is 
a vast opportunity for builders to get 
business. Nor does he wish to convéy 
the impression that he has overlooked 
the present material and labor situation. 
On _ the contrary, these things are being 
kept constantly in mind 

For instance, if you will take the 
trouble to inquire you will find that labor 
turnover is now and has been a great 
problem with industrial enterprises. 
Right now of course more attention has 
been given this subject than ever before 
but even now there are probably plants 
near you which haven’t given a thought 
as to how or where their employees live 
and yet are wondering why they don’t 
hold more of their men. The reason is 
obvious. They are housing their men in 
dirty, smoke blacked tenements where 
there is no sense of home feeling. Asa 
result it is an easy matter for other con- 
cerns to lure the men away with prom- 
ises, some of which are kept, many of 
which are not. 

There isn’t any need to wait for the 
situation to become acute. Go, now, to 
the heads of these concerns with a definite 
building plan. Explain its advantages. 
Show how one or two family small frame 
houses will do much toward making for 
contentment and how these houses can 
be made to pay for themselves in a short 
time. You can do it. Others have done 
it successfully. You’ll find that the man 
with ideas to make or save money is al- 
ways welcome everywhere. The advertis- 
ing man or agent often studies the plant 
and workings of the organization he is 
trying to land as a client for weeks and 
then artists and copy writers are put to 
work to draw up plans, sketches and 
ideas. All this costs money and may not 
be accepted when complete but it is part 
of the business and this chance has to be 
taken. 

Therefore, Mr. Builder, get into this 
industrial housing situation. Read up on 
it and when you’re all loaded and primed 
go out for your share. This isn’t the 
time to sit back and bewail fate. This is 
the time to work harder than ever. And 
just a word about help. We know a con- 


“ tractor who is as busy as a bee and has 


14 men working for him. They are all 
over the draft age, all married and set- 
tled in his town so neither the sound of 
the hammer in the ship yards nor news 
of the extra high wages paid there have 
reached them and they are content to stay 
where they are and disregard outside in- 
ducements. 


Industrial housing operations are 
essential. If other business is quiet, 
investigate the possibilities in in- 


dustrial housing work for you. 
Don’t overlook the opportunities in 
this field. 


However, each man has his own indi- 
vidual problems to solve, and the ques- 
tion of obtaining materials and men as- 
sumes a different aspect in every state. 
Industrial housing developments must go 
on regardless of who does the actual 
work, as this work is necessary and ways 
and means of accomplishing it must and 
will be found. This idea of going after 
industrial housing work may lead to 
other ideas and other business may de- 
velop from your efforts to start some- 
thing. This doctrine of going after busi- 
ness is being consistently preached to 
the retail lumber and supply dealers, and 
they are not going to be slow in realiz- 
ing the possibilities in this direction. 

When we say industrial housing we do 
not mean to include residences only. If 
the housing facilities are properly taken 
eare of there still remains recreation 
buildings, gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
summer houses, bowling alleys, pool 
rooms, etc. Experts in their line are 
being hired by large corporations to pro- 
vide proper entertainment for their em- 
ployees. In some instances theaters are 
erected and performances given for em- 
ployees only. Out-door and_ enclosed 
moving picture places are being con- 
structed and the benches are made at 
the same time. Dancing pavilions are 
being constructed and in some cases en- 
tire amusement parks. 

In other words, industrial housing is 
opening the way to many more avenues 
of activity. Progressive and far-sighted 
builders and contractors are following 
developments and watching their oppor- 
tunities. The saying, “I’ll try anything 
once,” isn’t so bad at that; why not? 
Experience is the best of teachers and 
the more irons you have in the fire the 
better. Out of the so-called panics of 
years gone by have risen some of the 
biggest businesses of to-day; stress of 
circumstance has made many a man who 
otherwise would have disappeared in ob- 
scurity. 


Supplement 


Showing the Best 
Homes Planned for 
Recent Industrial 
Housing Operations 


The Houses Illustrated Are 
Types of Practical Value to 
the Contractor. They Will 
Be of Assistance in Meeting 
Any Housing Problems That 
May Arise in Your Locality. 
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A Row of Seventeen Attached Dwellings of Six Rooms Each, the End Houses Each Having Seven Rooms, Now Being Built for 
the General Chemical Company, at Claymont, Del. H. Errol Coffin, Architect. 
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First and Second Floor Plans of Six Family House, Elevations of Which Are Shown Below. For the General Chemical Co., 
Claymont, Del. H. Errol Coffin, Architect. 
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Side Elevation. 
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Half Elevation of Row of 36 Attached Dwellings Being Built at Claymont, Del., for the General Chemical Co. 
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An Individual House of Six Rooms and 
Bath. Beyond the reach of the low-paid 
worker—a foreman or superintendent's 


house. 


Mann & MacNeille, Architects. 
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Mann & MacNeille, Architects. 
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There are many features here that would make this a good 


commercial proposition. 


TIRST PLOOR PLAN . 
A Spacious Six Room House 


Srconp Fu@e PLAN 


Showing How Charming a 


Simple, Low-Cost House May Be. 
Geo. B. Post & Sons, Architects 
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A Double House Erected for the Sherbrooke Construction Co., 
Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada. 
W. H. Cox, Architect. 
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A Cottage for Sherbrooke Construction 
Co., Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada. 


W. H. Cox, Architect. 
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Street Plan and Elevations, Showing Typical Groupings. 
An Industrial Housing Project for the Civic Building Co., Flint, Mich. 
Davis, McGrath & Kiessling, Architects. 
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These Street Elevations and Plans Show the Grouping and the Variety in Design Which Are a Part of This Housing 
‘Scheme. For the Civic Building Co., Flint, Mich. 


Davis, McGrath & Kiessling, Architects! 
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Views, Showing the Attractive Types of Houses Developed for This Project. Any One of Them Would Make a 
Desirable Home. For the Civic Building Co., Flint, Mich. Davis, McGrath & Kiessling, Architects. 
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Views of Huuses Erected at Flint, Michigan, by the Civic Building Co. 
Davis, McGrath & Kiessling, Architects. 
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Simple Homes Built at Flint, Michigan, for Employees in the Motor Car Industries. 
Davis, McGrath & Kiessling, Architects. 
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Fig. 
Hollow Tile 
signed Especially for 
Laying Up on Edge. 
The advantage of this is 
that the mortar can be 
more easily spread and 
there is afforded a better 
bearing surface. 


33—-A Type of 
Block De- 


So far we have considered chiefly the 
standard form of hollow tile blocks com- 
monly used for bearing walls and parti- 
tions in buildings. It will be well, there- 
fore, to turn aside for a while to study 
new and special types of load bearing 
tile and become familiar with their use 
in everyday practice. 

In Fig. 33 is.shown in perspective a 
load-bearing tile which does not seem to 
differ much from an ordinary tile, yet 
it differs so in use that it would show 
lack of knowledge of the building art to 
use them in the same manner. 

The chief point of difference is in the 
way this type of block is laid. Whereas 
an ordinary block is laid on end, and it 
is poor construction, to say the least, to 
lay them on side or edge—this block is 
designed to be laid on edge, and it would 
be poor construction to lay them on end, 
except in special cases which will later 
be mentioned. 

An advantage of laying tile on side 
lies in the greater ease with which the 
top course can be spread with mortar to 
form a bed for the next course, and the 
better bearing surface presented. This 
saves both in time and in mortar and 
insures a firm bearing along the entire 
contacting surfaces. Another feature to 
be noted is the cross-shaped key or bond 
formed of cement mortar at each hori- 
zontal joint. 

But all of those features would be of 
no avail if the shell and webs of the 
bearing blocks were not in compression 
when laid in a wall. A glance at Fig. 34 
will now show that the shell and webs 
of this type of block are in perfect align- 
ment when properly laid up. There is 
not an overlap anywhere and not a bit 
of the strength of the tile that is not 
lending its support to the wall. 

It is necessary to carry only two sizes 
‘of blocks to build walls of any thinkness 
from 8 in. up to 80 in. with these bear- 
ing tile. These are 8-in. blocks and 4-in. 
blocks. Fig. 85 shows how the 4-in. 
blocks are used with 8-in. tile to form 
a 12-in. wall. By starting with a half 
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34—-This 
Laid Up in a Wall the 
Tile Illustrated in Fig. 


Shows Fig. 


By J. J. Cosgrove 


—Only 4” 
blocks are necessary to build 
any thickness of wall from 8” 
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Various Types of Bearing Wall and Partition Tile 
Are Described, and the Reader Is Familiarized 
with Their Uses. 
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and 8” Fig, 36—Face brick can be 


bonded in every ninth 
course in connection with 


33 Note the cross- to 80”. This illustration hollow tile, as shown. 
shaped key or kond _ shows 4” and 8” tile laid up 
formed of mortar at in a 12” wall. Joints are 
each joint. The shells broken, the 4” tile course 


and webs of these blocks 
are in perfect alignment. 


tile 4 in. thick for one course, and 8 in. 
for the next, joints are broken; and by 
using 8-in. blocks, as shown in some of 
the other illustrations, the wall can be 
made any thickness and finished off with 
half tile on the opposite side wherever 
they are needed. 

Of course special sill tile, jamb tile, 
corner tile and blocks for the various 
purposes already described for ordinary 
hollow tile are provided with this type. 
It will not be necessary to describe them 
here, however, for they differ only in de- 
tail from those already illustrated and 
described, and they will be recognized in 
the details that will be shown. 

With the standard size of tile of this 
make, face brick, when used, can be 
bonded every ninth course. This is well 
shown in Fig. 36. In order to make the 


bond, however, a hollow brick must be 


used as a filler. This provides a hollow 


being laid alternately on each 
side of the wall. 


tile or an air cell along the entire inner 
surface of the wall, and the thicker the 
wall the greater the depth of cells be- 
tween the inner and the outer surfaces. 
It might be well to mention in passing 
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Fig. 37—-Two-cell tile and hollow 
laid up with face brick. 


brick 
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that load bearing tile of this type are 
made two cells in height as well as 
three, as shown in the illustration. When 
a wall with brick facings is being laid 
up in ninth-course headers and two cell 
blocks are used, three tiers are neces- 
sary to make up the height that is made 
up with two tiers of three-cell tile. As 
it takes just about as long to lay a row 
of two-cell tile as it does three-cell tile, 
it will be seen that it is more economical 
to use the three-cell tile when possible. 
The saving in time laying a thick wall 
would be tully one-fourth over the time 
required to lay up a similar height and 
thickness with the two-cell tile. One-cell 
bearing tile are likewise made. For com- 
parison the two-cell and one-cell are 
shown in Figs. 37 and 38. They are 
shown, too, laid up in thicker walls in 
order to illustrate the method of bond- 
ing used with load-bearing tile. By 
using different combinations of the three 
sizes of tile shown brick facings can be 
bonded every 5, 6, 7, 8 or 9 courses. 

It is a characteristic of hollow tile that 
when laid on side or edge the end of 
the wall, unless it abuts against or inter- 
sects another wall, will show open cells 
for the full height and width the blocks 
are laid. This, of course, would not be 
a satisfactory state of affairs around 
door and window openings, so in prac- 
tice special closure blocks are used and 
are set on end. This is shown in Fig. 
39, which is a section through a window 
jamb, and Fig. 40, which is a section 
through a door jamb. These details 
show window and door frames used in 
combination with brick-faced walls of 
load-bearing tile. With tile walls stuc- 
coed special jamb blocks would be used. 
Fig. 41 shows in section the detail of a 
window. or door opening of wide span 
in a wall of load-bearing tile faced with 
brick. There are a couple of points about 
this detail of construction which it will 
be well to make particular mention of. 
In the first place, the tile span is car- 
ried on a T iron or two angle irons set 
back to back. When this form of rein- 
forcement is used the up-turned edges of 
the iron support fit in the groove of the 
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Fig. 38—Tile one cell high can be used. 

It is cheaper to lay a wall with the three 

cell tile, as the higher tile need less labor 

in setting for a given height of wall, besides 
requiring less mortar. 


tile, so that the bearing shells and webs 
come one above another, thus being under 
compression. Instead of using T irons 
or angle irons, the blocks forming the 
window head may be reinforced with 
steel rods bedded in concrete as for other 
forms of hollow tile; keyed arch tile, 
either flat or curved, may be used. 

It might be well to answer here some 
questions which have been raised on the 
subject. The question has been asked 
whether when flat arch tile are used it 
is necessary to reinforce them, and what 
is the simplest and easiest way in prac- 
tice to reinforce window caps or lintels. 

To clear up the doubt about flat arch 
tile, it is only necessary to say that no 
form of arch needs reinforcement if 
properly proportioned and built. Flat 
window caps are no exception to this 


= 


Fig. 39—-When hollow 
tile are laid on side or 
edge, open cells are left 
the full wall height un- 
less special closure 
blocks are used or un- 
less the tile butt against 
another wall. The use 
of special closure blocks 
at a window opening are 
shown in this _ illustra- 
tion. The wall is of hol- 
low tile and face brick. ~ 


Fig. 44—Detail of 
canopy over the 
doorway illus- 
trated in Fig. 42. 
Two angle irons 
support the tile 
over the doorway. 


Fig. 43—Section through 
A-B of Fig. 42. 


a very pleasing window or door finish, 
but necessitates some way of supporting 
the brickwork. In this case, as shown 
by the detail, an angle iron is used for 
the purpose, and the window stop of the 
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Fig. 40 — Section 
through door jamb 
showing use of clos- 
ure tile in connection 
with brick faced kol- 


low tile wall. 


Fig. 41—Section of win- 
dow opening of wide span, 
showing head construction. 
The tile span is carried on 
either a T iron or on two 
angle i set back to 


with brick. 
the wall at 


irons 
back. Or the blocks form- 
ing the head may be rein- 
forced with steel rods em- 
bedded in concrete. Keyed 
arch tile may also be used. 


Fig. 43. 


Fig. 42—Detail of entrance door- 
way in hollow tile cottage faced 
through 
is shown in 


‘abutments of 


rule, so when keyed caps are used it is 
not necessary to reinforce them. Like 
all arches, however, they should have 
suitable strength and 
weight against which to rest. 

The simplest way to reinforce window 
and door caps in practice is to build 
them and allow them to set before using. 
Cut the steel reinforcing rods the right 
length, then set upright on the floor 
one of the end blocks of the cap. Place 
in this the reinforcing rods, seeing to it 
that they are properly spaced and 
aligned, then fill the cells of the tile with 
concrete. Place a second block on top, 
fill it with concrete, and continue until 
the right length of cap is made. Some 
masons find it easier to set up the tile 
on planks set at an angle of from 20 to 
45 degs. 

Returning to our detail of window 
heads, it will be noticed that the brick 
arch is not sprung across the opening 
to carry the face brick. On the contrary 
the horizontal courses of brick are con- 
tinued across the opening. This makes 


frame is allowed to extend up between 
the reinforcement supporting the tile 
blocks and the angle iron supporting the 
brick as a stop-draft. 

In Fig. 42 is shown the detail of an 
entrance doorway in a hollow-tile cot- 
tage faced with brick, in which a pleas- 
ing combination of stucco finish and brick 
veneer is used. The brickwork around 
the opening terminates with a_ brick 
pilaster and arch, and from the inner 
edges of the pilasters to the door jamb 
the wall is stuccoed. Fig. 43, a detail 
through the wall at A-B, shows how the 
stucco is returned around the corner. 
Another use for the groove in load-bear- 
ing tile will be seen in the way a stop 
is built into the groove. This not only 
anchors the door jamb in place, but ef- 
fectually prevents leakage of air or cold 
around the door frame. 

Detail showing the canopy over the 
doorway may be seen in Fig. 44. Here 
we have two angle irons supporting the 
tile over the doorway, but the brickwork 
being arched there is no need for iron 
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or steel support, so none is shown. 

Load-bearing tile are burned hard, 
standard and medium. Standard-burned 
tile should be used in walls to be 
veneered with brick, cemented or stuc- 
coed. Standard-burned tile has just 
about the right degree of absorption to 
retain the proper amount of moisture to 
form a perfect bond and keep mortar, 
cement or stucco from creeping. In 


to be applied; such as silos, stacks, un- 
finished outer walls of buildings, or any 
unprotected exterior wall. 

Medium-burned tile should be used 
where a semi-porous tile is commonly 
used for interior work only. 

The following tables and rules will be 
found useful in practice for determining 
the safe weights for walls of different 
heights and thickness built of load-bear- 


Carrying capacity, in pounds, of different heights of various thickness Load-Bearing Tile 
walls, per lineal foot, including weight of tile and mortar; based on tile complying with 
specifications following and using safety factor of 10 or 60 pounds per square inch, 


Data based on authentic engineering tests. 


Hpicut or WALL 
Actual a 
Thickness 2 Weight per 
Wall | | Square Foot 
15’—0” 14/ 0” 13’—0” | 1927 (a 11’—0” 10’—0” | 9/—.” 8’—:0” 
% | | | 
| 7 | | 
814” | 5,340 | 5,380 | 5,420) 5,460 | 5,500} 5,540) 5,580 | 5,620 40 lbs. 
13” | 8,460 | 8,520 | 8,580 | 8,640] 8,700 | 8,760} 8,820 | 8,880 60 Ibs. 
1734” | 11,580 | 11,660 | 11,740 | 11,820 | 11,900 | 11,980 | 12,060 | 12,140 80 lbs. 
2214" 14,700 | 14,800 | 14,900 | 15,000 | 15,100 | 15,200 | 15,300 | 15,400 100 Ibs. 
2734" | 17,820 | 17,940 | 18,060 | 18,180 | 18,200 | 18,320 | 18,440 | 18,560 120 Ibs. 
| | i 
working upon the surface of standard- ing tile. Cut them out and paste in a 


burned tile wetting down is unnecessary. 

Hard-burned tile has very low moist- 
ure absorption and should be used for 
exposed surfaces where no veneering is 


convenient place for ready reference. 

Rule 1—Wall thickness in dwelling, of- 
fice and apartment buildings may be 4 in. 
less. 


HEIGHTS AND THICKNESSES OF WALLS 


Maximum H®icuts FoR MINIMUM THICKNESS 

WALLS FOR WALLS 

Wall Brick- 

Stories Height All-Tile Faced 

Ist story see 18’—0” 2714" 2634” 
2nd story. en 15’—0” 2214” 22” 

STG StOLy peas. nee 13’— 6” 1734” 1714” 

4thistoryi een. 12’—0” 1784” 17144” 

AMEE md io oA 12’—0” eye 121%’ 

2-story Dwellings.| 22’—0” 814” 124” 


Rule 2—Where floor spans exceed 25 
ft. 0 in. wall thickness shall be increased. 

Rule 3—Where length exceeds 125 ft. 
0 in. increase thickness 4% in. for each 
25 ft. 0 in. additional. 

Rule 4—Openings exceeding 3344 per 
cent of wall area require increased wall 
thickness. 

Rule 5—Interior bearing walls bond- 
ing into other walls may be diminished 
4% in.—minimum 8% in. 

Rule 6—The use of metal ties, or bond- 
ing with headers further apart than 
every fifth course of brick veneering, 
shall not be considered in determining 
bearing area. 

(To be continued) 


Protecting Newly Placed Concrete From 
Extreme Heat or Extreme Cold 


All newly placed concrete work must 
be protected against the elements and 
against injury from other outside causes 
until the concrete has thoroughly hard- 
ened. In most cases this protection need 
be no other than a covering of some sort 
which will prevent rain from falling di- 
rectly on the exposed concrete surface. 

In certain climates, and in certain 
seasons of most all climates, especial 
precautions must be taken to protect the 
concrete against freezing temperatures. 
There are various ways of doing this. 
The most effective and also the most 
usual and easily accomplished is to build 
a sort of covering over the concrete 
either of boards or canvas and place 
under this covering small stoves or 
heaters which are kept burning contin- 
uously until the concrete has hardened. 
The heat given off by these stoves will 
be sufficient to prevent the concrete from 
freezing, even though the canvas or board 
covering should not be entirely air tight. 

In seasons of extreme heat it is also 
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necessary to protect the concrete against 
direct rays of the sun and direct ex- 
posure to the heat. Such exposure will 
cause the water in the concrete mixture 
to evaporate or dry out before the con- 
crete has had an opportunity to harden, 
and thus an inferior concrete will be pro- 
duced, particularly at the surface. The 
best way to protect the concrete against 
such injuiry is to keep it covered with 
water until it has hardened. In the case 
of pavements or floors this is easily ac- 
complished by building little dams of 
clay or other suitable material across 
the surface of the concrete and keeping 
the enclosed spaces filled with water for 
several days, or until complete harden- 
ing has been accomplished. In other 
cases where this method is not prac- 
ticable the concrete may be protected by 
keeping the air in the room in which the 


’ eoncrete is located saturated with moist- 


ure either by means of escaping steam 
or fine spray of water. 


The presence of water or moisture in 
the atmosphere will not in any way in- 
jure the concrete either before it has 
hardened or after. Before hardening 
has set in the presence of moisture in 
the air is exceedingly beneficial to the 
complete and thorough hardening of the 
concrete. After the hardening has been 
accomplished the presence of moisture in 
the air will not affect it. 

The application of paint or other pro- 
tective coatings to concrete work before 
it has hardened will cause it serious in- 
jury. This injury arises from the fact 
that the hardening process will be ma- 
terially retarded by the admixture of any 
substance not properly a part of the con- 
crete mixture. The concrete at the sur- 
face will also be materially weakened by 
this application and in all probability 
will peel off after the concrete below the 
surface has hardened. After the hard- 
ening process has been completed no pro- 
tective coatings of paint or other ma- 
terial are necessary. 


Handy Kink 


The accompanying sketch shows a 
small kink we use in putting up concrete 
porches. When we pour the concrete for 
the foundation we put in wooden blocks 
2 ft. apart and 11 in. from the top of wall. 

When we are ready to build forms for 
floor slab all we have to do is nail 2 x 4’s 


in Building Concrete Porches 


By M. Dugan Concrete Co. 
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to the blocks and put 2 x 10’s on these to 
earry the floor. This does away with 
leveling the dirt under the porch and all 
shoring and bracing. We have tried this 
out a number of times and find it is a 
great time-saver when we have concrete 
porch work to do.—Concrete. 
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A New Development in the 
Unit Concrete Building 


A Garage Built by This System 


A Factory Built of Concrete Units Assembled on the Job 


The Buildings Are Constructed of Pre-Cast Units, Assembled in 
Place at the Site—This Article Describes the Forms 
Used and Explains the Manner of Erection 


ARIOUS systems of concrete con- 
struction having to do principally 
with units in the form of slabs 
are not uncommon. A number of 

these are enjoying particular popularity 
at present from various causes, prin- 
cipally in housing developments. In fact, 
concrete construction is inviting unusual 
attention because of transportation con- 
ditions. Most of the materials of which 
it is made can be found very near the 
site of the work. Unit construction often 
makes possible a manufacturing plant 
alongside the building site, but if not 
then the units are very easy to trans- 
port to where they are to be finally 
‘set up. 

The live contractor to-day has a motor 
truck to get himself, men, materials and 
tools to and from their work. Unit sys- 
tems should therefore appeal to him. 

One of the latest developments of unit 
concrete work is shown in accompanying 
sketches. These illustrate details of the 
unit section and various adaptations of 
the units to different types of structures. 
It will be seen that there is a possibility 
here for rapid permanent construction 
adaptable to many present demands for 
concrete buildings, especially those that 
have arisen as a result of industrial hous- 
ing problems and small industrial plants. 
The designs shown, which are, of course, 
only suggestions, are thoroughly prac- 
tical and illustrate the use of units which 
consist of thin reinforced concrete slabs 
having studs or joists on the side cast 
integral with the slabs and giving them a 
stiffness that permits handling without 
cracking or breaking. 

Another feature of these units is that 
they are manufactured in widths varying 
from 16 to 32 inches and in lengths 
necessary to take care of one-story 
heights. _The weights are such that two 
laborers can handle the smaller sizes of 
units in all details of manufacture, load- 
ing, unloading and placing in walls, 
floors, ceilings, or roofs, while four 
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laborers can easily handle the larger 
sizes. 

Much of the objection to concrete build- 
ing units of slab form heretofore used 
has been their excessive weight, mak- 
ing handling of them impossible except 
with cranes or hoists. In the manufac- 
ture of units of this kind, the concrete 
mixture, consisting of sand, broken stone 
or pebbles and water is made moderately 
wet, although excessive water should be 
avoided. No more should be allowed than 
will permit the mixture to assume a 
quaky nature when vibrated for settling 
it thoroughly in the molds or forms. 

Forms are made of steel. In the bot- 
toms near each edge are troughs extend- 
ing the length of the form for the pur- 
pose of shaping or casting the section 
corresponding to studs or joists. In op- 
eration these molds are placed one at a 
time on a table, the top of which is so 
arranged that it can be vibrated to settle 
the concrete mixture to utmost density 
and completely surround the reinforcing 
in each slab. Round rods are used, sup- 
ported in proper position by having their 
ends bent at right angles, these ends 
resting on the lower corners of the edges 
of the mold. 

One of the best devices to use for strik- 


ing off the concrete after filling the mold 


is a piece of 2-inch gas pipe, since this 
can be used also as a roller to give added 
compactness to the concrete and it is rec- 
ognized that rolling both increases den- 
sity, hence strength of the slabs, by com- 
pacting the concrete and removing ex- 
cess water from it. After the molds 
have been filled they are slid into curing 
chambers that permit steam hardening 
of the concrete. This method of curing 
has the double advantage of producing a 
better concrete and expediting the hard- 
ening so that the finished slabs are in 
usable condition within ten days after 
manufacture. Any other process of cur- 


ing would make it impossible to use 
them with safety until’ they had aged 
from three weeks to a month. 

It requires but little imagination to see 
the adaptability of these units. They 
can be employed not only in plain walls 
but for foundations, roofs and floors. 
Hollow walls with double and single air 
spaces are very readily built by using 
them. In erecting walls intended to have 
double air spaces the units are stood 
end to end and back to back, the edges 
of the ribs together with long narrow 
sheets of waterproof paper between them. 
This construction gives double air spaces 
extending from foundation to ceiling. 
Additional pairs of units are placed on 
the foundation or wall, properly spaced 
from the first pair and are permanently 
joined to each other. As the units are 
placed in line to form the wall, the ends 
of the mild steel transverse reinforcing 
rods are pried out from their former 
position in the back corner of the edges 
of the unit and left so as to protrude 
into vertical pockets formed as they are 
set up. This pocket is then filled with a 
rich grout which closes all inside and 
outside joints and in hardening thor- 
oughly bonds the ends of the reinforcing 
rods, thus securely holding the units in 
their proper position in the wall. The re- 
sult is a reinforced concrete structure 
consisting of columns extending from 
the foundation to the wall. 

Walls with single air spaces are formed 
by setting the units on end and in line 
on the floor or foundation, then tem- 
porarily covering the vertical spaces on 
the back of the wall between each pair 
of studs with planks stood on end and 
held in place with oiled bolts. First, 
however, the ends of the transverse re- 
inforcing rods are pried out and twisted 
with the ends of the rods embedded in 
the adjacent units, this twist being bent — 
back into the space between the studs. 
This space is then filled from above with 
a rich grout which may be reinforced if 
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desired throughout its entire length if 
it seems necessary to increase the 
strength to give added stiffness. 

The adaptability of this type of con- 
struction is great for small structures 
such as farm tool sheds, chicken houses, 
corncribs, etc. For the better class of 
buildings strips may be embedded on the 
surface of the column form against the 
vertical plank and lath, or wall board, or 
metal fabric attached and the surface 
thus formed finished with plaster. This 
construction accomplishes what concrete 
always attains if properly used, namely, 
fireproofness, and large air spaces are 
introduced which provide insulation, so 
often but poorly attained with other 
methods of using concrete except at con- 
siderable trouble and expense. 

These units make an excellent fire- 
proof floor. They can be laid either with 


the ribs up or down and their load carry- 
ing capacity can be increased within 
reasonable bounds as may be necessary to 
provide for longer spans than ordinary. 
Between the ribs the units can be filled 
with cinders*to the level of the ribs and 
the actual floor wearing surface supplied 
by concrete surfacing. If laid with the 
ribs down so that the under side forms 
the ceiling, the surface can be polished 
with a floor machine, or top-coated with 
cement mortar as in two-course sidewalk 
or floor construction. All of the pos- 
sibilities of using selected aggregates for 
the surface that is to be finally exposed 
lie within the range of possibilities of 
this type of unit. 

Foundations are built the same as walls 
‘but to comply with strength require- 
ments laid down by building laws, both 
ribs and slabs can be designed for greater 
thickness. It will also be seen from 
photographic illustrations accompanying 
this article that the slabs can be used in 
horizontal and vertical combinations. 

This type of construction is not ex- 
pensive. One advantage which makes for 
low cost is that every step in the erect- 
ing finishes a section of wall from floor 
line to ceiling, not just a height of a 
few inches as is accomplished when a 
course of brick or block is laid. Certain 


Plan of bungalow, elevations shown above, 
built of pre-cast units. All plans illus- 
trated show the placing of the units. 
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jobs upon which this has been used and 
in connection with which cost accounts 
have been carefully kept, show that the 
unit may be manufactured at a cost of 
5 cents per square foot. These figures, 
however, were obtained about two years 
ago so are subject to correction now in 
keeping with added cost of labor and ma- 
terials. The average cost of transport- 
ing units to the building site for a rea- 
sonable distance may be figured at % 
cent per square foot. The labor cost of 
taking them from a pile adjacent to the 
building site and placing them in the 
wall or floor averages 1 cent per square 
foot. The material and labor cost of 
filling the joints adds another cent per 
foot of wall surface. Other costs in- 
cidental to completing a finished wall 
having double air spaces brings the cost 
of construction up to 30 or 32 cents. The 
single wall costs not to exceed one-half 
this but usually somewhat less than half. 
This type of construction should form an 
ideal adjunct to the builder’s regular line. 


Garage, Stucco Covered After Erection 


Simple plant equipment only is necessary. 
Steel forms are required in the first in- 
stance but carefully handled they will 
last for an indefinite time. A small 


power-operated mixer, facilities for ag- 
gregate 


storage indoors, and curing 


chambers, make this unit proposition a 
12-months-in-the-year one, since manu- 
facture can readily be carried on during 
dull season in winter and a stock of ma- 
terial readily accumulated for use during 
the usual building season. 


Wall Detail of the Joining of the Units Used in the New Development of Concrete Units. 
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The air space is a good feature 


Where to Get Plans for Lots 


From F. R., 
familiar with Transit. 
stake out lots without permit? 

Where do I apply for it and where 
should I get information regarding Plans 


Pennsylvania.—_I am 
Can I lay out and 


for said lots? Said lots are outside of 
Pittsburgh City limits but still in Alle- 
gheny County. Please state if possible 
what average price is charged by civil 
engineers for said work. 

Answer—You can get any information 
you need from the office of the clerk of 
Allegheny County. The amount charged 
by civil engineers for surveying varies 
with the time put in, the amount of work 
and the locality where the work is done. 
Surveyors get from $15 to $25 per day 
on the average. As surveyors must do 
their work properly or be personally re- 
sponsible for any damage caused, you 
must be very careful. The Pennsylvania 
laws require that compasses and chains 
must be adjusted. You can inquire about 
this at the county seat. 


What Is a Breach of Contract ? 


The question, what is a breach of con- 
tract, can only be answered after a care- 
ful examination of the facts in each par- 
ticular case. 


The provisions of the contract, the 
things that were done that should not 
have been done, omissions to do things 
that a party contracted to do, the time 
when these acts or omissions occurred, 
and the intention of the offending party, 
must all be carefully considered before 
the question can be answered. Perform- 
ance of a contract may be either literal 
or substantial. When nothing has been 
done, except in the making of a contract, 
the law requires a literal performance. 
When part of a work has been done, the 
law requires only a substantial perform- 
ance. 


If an owner tells a contractor not to 
erect a building, before the contractor 
has started the work, the contractor can- 
not put up a building and sue to recover 
the contract price, but he must stop when 
he is directed to do so, and he can then 
sue for the damages caused by the breach 
of contract. On the other hand, if a con- 
tractor who is already at work is told to 
discontinue the job, he can of course 


recover for the work already done, and - 


he need not show that he was ready, able 
and willing to go ahead with the work, 
when he is ordered off the job by the 
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All readers are invited to ask any 
questions whose solution will help 
them solve any legal difficulty that 
they may be in. Our legal adviser, 
George Kaiser, will answer direct 
by mail and give his opinion as to 
the correct procedure. Such of the 
questions and answers as are of 
general interest to the trade will 
be published in these columns. 


All inquiries must be accom- : 
panied by the name and address of = 
the correspondent, so that he may = 
be answered direct or that he may 
be requested for further informa- 
tion if necessary to the intelligent 
answering of his question. No 
names will be published, only ini- 
tials or a nom de plume. Remem- 
ber that this service is free to sub- 
scribers. 


Address Legal Department, Build- 


ing Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
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owner or his agent. In a case like this 
the contractor can sue for damages for 
the breach of contract and he can recover 
his prospective profits. 


The question of suspension of work is 
usually governed by the contract itself, 
and when it provides that the contractor 
shall have no claim for damages where 
the work is suspended, the contractor will 
not be entitled to any claim for damages 
when a suspension of. work is honestly 
made. 


Where Statute Provides for Registra- 
tion, Can Architect Practice if 
Unlicensed ? 


The Supreme Court of North Dakota 
held recently that the statute providing 
for the registration of licensed architects 
does not abridge the right of a profes- 
sional architect to continue to practise 
as an unlicensed architect. 


An architect was arrested under the 
charge that he had violated Chapter 58 
of the Session laws of 1917 which pro- 
vides for the registration of licensed 
architects. 

It was also charged that he had neg- 
lected and refused to become licensed and 
had continued to practise architecture at 
Fargo, North Dakota, without being li- 


censed, contrary to statute and the rules 
and regulations of the State Board of 
Architecture. 


It was further contended that, he had 
continued to practise as an architect and 
had held himself out to be one qualified to 
practise as such and had made plans and 
specifications as an architect. 


It appeared that the act providing for 
the registration of architects was orig- 
inally headed: “AN ACT FOR A BILL 
PROVIDING FOR THE REGISTRA- 
TION OF ARCHITECTS AND FOR 
REGULATION OF THE PRACTICE OF 
ARCHITECTURE AS A PROFESSION 
IN THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA.” 
The word “licensed” was finally inserted 
before the word “architect” and as the 
bill was finally passed, it read: “NO 
PERSON SHALL BE ALLOWED TO 
USE THE TITLE ‘LICENSED ARCH- 
ITECT’ OR ANY VARIATION OF THE 
SAME, OR ANY OTHER WORDS, LET- 
TERS OR DEVICES TO INDICATE 
THAT THE PERSON USING THE 
SAME IS A LICENSED ARCHITECT 
AFTER THE APPROVAL OF THIS 
ACT WITHOUT BEING REGISTERED 
AS AN ARCHITECT IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THIS 
ACT.” 


The court in holding that the man had 
been improperly arrested and was justi- 
fied in practising as an “unlicensed arch- 
itect” said: “It will thus be seen that the 
title of the act, the prohibitory section 
and the section referred to, show an in- 
tent to provide for the registration of 
licensed architects and the prohibition of 
persons from using the title ‘licensed 
architect’ without becoming registered in 
the manner provided. The remainder of 
the title and other provisions of the act 
which have undergone no change since 
the bill was finally introduced, purport 
to relate to the regulation of architecture 
as a profession.” 

Thus the board is authorized to adopt 
rules and regulations for the regulation 
of the practice of architecture and it is 
made its duty to examine into the quality, 
to regulate and to issue certificates of 
registration to those desiring to use the 
title of architect or practise as architects. 

Section 32 provides that every architect 
who is registered under the provisions of 
the act and who desires to continue to 
practise architecture in North Dakota 
shall annually, during the month of July, 
pay to the secretary of the board the re- 
newal fee of $10. 
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As the bill originally stood it was 
doubtless contemplated that the no arch- 
itect should be permitted to practise 
without a license and unless the amend- 
ments were intended to provide a means 
of voluntary classification of the profes- 
sion into licensed and unlicensed groups 
it is difficult to see their purpose. 


It was therefore held that the architect 
was not guilty of the offence charged 
under the statute. 


When Contractor Abandons Job, Must 
Owner Pay for Work Done? 


Where a contractor abandons a job 
and the owner completes it the contrac- 
tor is entitled to recover for work already 
done and materials furnished according 
to contract price in proportion to cost of 
completing the work, less the damages 
sustained by the owner because of the 
contractor’s failure to complete the work, 
is the decision in a late Oklahoma case. 


The contractor and owner entered into 


Proper Foundation for Bungalow 


From A. Layman Subscriber, Canal 
Zone.—I intend to have built near Bos- 
ton, Mass., a bungalow in the future, 
and to be able to discuss it more intelli- 
gently with my architect. I wish your 
advice on the following. 


The bungalow is to be 30 x 43 inside 
measurements and only two small rooms 
on the second floor. I wish in the inter- 
est of economy to have the cellar only 
under the last 15 ft. and wish a sug- 
gestion as to the balance where I wish 
a concrete bed with the top finished to 
be the floor. Is a single bed of concrete 
possible, or are regular walls to support 
house walls necessary, and, if so, how 
deep? And the area within above grade 
to be filled in with dirt and floor laid on 
a bed of cinders—should this be sep- 
arate from walls or integral with same? 
Want a suggestion as to cheapest con- 
struction with protection against frost 
and cracking. Also I wish the floors 
finished concrete ruled into squares to 
simulate tiles, and wish a suggestion 
for a red and directions as to mixes for 
this finishing coat. 


Answer.—From your letter we take it 
that you have in mind the idea of dis- 
pensing with foundations under that por- 
tion of the contemplated bungalow which 
will not have a cellar under it. 


You ask whether a single bed of con- 


a contract whereby the contractor was 
to furnish labor and materials and was 
to remove old and complete a new front 
in a storeroom in accordance to plans 
and specifications for $725 if completed 
within twenty days. 


The contractor abandoned the work 
and the court gave judgment in favor of 
the owner and held that, as the contractor 
had abandoned the work and as the owner 
had already paid $300 to the contractor 
and the owner had suffered $300 damages 
because of the contractor’s breach of 
contract, the contractor’s claim was more 
than offset. 


Surety Company Need Not Pay Claim 
for Tools 


In a recent case an action was brought 
against the surety on a bond given by a 
contractor to the city of Long Beach to 
recover certain amounts alleged to be 
due for work performed and labor fur- 
nished in the construction of two wells. 


If you want help in any branch 
of building construction, just 
write to the Building Age Cor- 
We will be 


glad toanswer all your questions 


respondence Dept. 


without charge. 


Questions should be confined to 
construction only, as the editors 
cannot undertake to design 


structures. 


All readers are invited to discuss 
the questions and answers pub- 


lished. 


crete is feasible or whether regular foun- 
dations to support the house walls are 
necessary. Foundations of some kind 
are indeed very necessary, and these to 
be of any use must be carried down below 
the frost line, which in Massachusetts 
would call for a foundation not less than 
3 ft. 6 in. below grade and preferably 
4 ft. below. 


Should the floor level of the house be 
about 12 in. above grade, then a proper 
foundation could be obtained by placing 
concrete piers economically. spaced to re- 
ceive the sill timbers. The sill timbers 
would have to be stronger than other- 
wise if piers are used as the weight of 
walls on them must be:carried over to 
the piers. 


You also speak of filling within the 
walls to permit the placing of concrete 


The contractor had given bond for 
$4,000 on condition that if he “failed to 
pay for any materials furnished for the 
work described in said contract or for 
any work or labor done thereon” the 
surety would pay the same. 


At the time the work was finished the 
contractor was in debt several thousand 
dollars. Several claims against the 
surety were filed. 


The court held that one thousand feet 
of 2 in. tubing, used solely as an appli- 
ance,.on the end of which a knife was 
attached, for use in perforating the case 
of the well so water would flow, was not 
materials or supplies used in the per- 
formance of the work when’ they were 
retained in an unimpaired condition ex- 
cept for ordinary wear and tear by the 
contractor after the work was finished. 

It was further held that the rental and 
transportation of tools used were ‘“ma- 
terials or supplies used in the perform- 
ance of the work and recovery against 
the sureties was therefore allowed.” 


floor at the proper level; from this it’ 
might be assumed that you contemplate 
keeping the first floor a considerable dis- 
tance above grade, in which event a con- 
tinuous foundation wall would have to be 
provided. In regard to the thickness of 
such a foundation wall, that would be 
determined entirely by its height and 
where you have earth fill behind it. I 
would recommend that it be 8 in. at the 
top and increase in thickness from top 
to bottom 4 of its height above grade. 
In other words, if the top of wall should 
be kept 4 ft. above grade, a wall 12 in. 
thick would be about right. It could 
either have a batter on its inner face if 
8 in. thick at top, or be carried the same 
thickness from bottom to top. 


The cement floor and the concrete on 
which it is laid should be laid separate 
and never integral with the walls. 


The proper way to lay a floor such as 
you propose to use is to lay a bed of 6 
in. thick of clean steam cinders on the 
fill. After it has been well wet and 
rammed in position to prevent further 
settlement on cinder fill, lay at least a 
4 in. thick bed of cinder concrete, mixed 
as follows: 1 part of Portland cement, 2 
parts of clean sharp sand and 5 parts of 
clean hard coal steam cinders. Mix and 
lay, and after tamping same thoroughly 
and while still green lay 1 in. top finish 
on same composed of 1 part of Portland 
cement to 8% parts of clean sharp sand 
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with sufficient color added to have it imi- 
tate quarry tile. 


The proper color to mix with cement 
and sand to obtain tile color is either 
Venetian red or burnt sienna. As the 
colors of the different manufacturers 
vary in quality, some go further than 
others, but by experimenting a little the 
amount of color to be added to the top 
finish can be readily arrived at, depen- 
dent upon the color selected. 


Is This Roof Truss Safe? 


From T. R. W., West Va.—I am 
pleased with your correspondence depart- 
ment, and am taking advantage of it by 
sending the inclosed pencil sketch. Give 
all information at your disposal. 


The building for which this truss is 
adopted is 75 ft. 3 in. wide and 160 ft. 
long. These trusses are spaced 16 ft. on 
centers, with no center posts or supports. 
Timbers of the truss proper will be built 
up of 2-in. hemlock, spruce and chestnut, 
bolted together. What will be the re- 
sistance of this truss, and a safe load? 


I have built trusses from 40 ft. to 60 
ft. in length with success, but have never 
been up against one of this length. Ow- 
ing to the scarcity of steel wood was 
adopted. 

Answer—lIt is not within the scope of 
this column, which is essentially a cor- 
respondence column devoted more to an 
swer, solve or explain abstract problems 
rather than to design and detail a large 
structural unit, such as your pencil sketch 
of a wood truss submitted would involve. 
However, in order to properly answer 
your question, let us consider in some 
detail your proposed composite member. 
In the first place, your ratio of height 


to the span is not in accordance with 


modern theory and good practice, and 
would develop thrusts in your + mem- 
bers that would require larger sections 
than you indicate. 


Boseing the live and dead loads on the 
truss as required by the building laws 
of all larger cities, the thrust on No. 1-2 
inclined struts develops 102.000 lbs. and 
104.000 lbs. respectively. And on the top 
chord, No. 6, 97.000 lbs. Now a 10 x 10 
in. spruce member acting as a column 
as these do, being compressive members, 
is good only for 71.300 lbs. on a 9 ft. 
span, 67.900 lbs. on an 11 ft. span and 
53.000 lbs. on an 18 ft. 6 in. span, in- 
dicating that the members named are 
stressed beyond the safety factor. No. 
5, also a compression member 20 ft. long, 
is just within the allowable L/W limits 
prescribed by good engineering practice, 
and is good for but 31.200 lbs., which is 
not strong enough. Nos. 3-4 develop 
98.000 lbs. and 128.000 lbs. in tension re- 
spectively, and are good in spruce for 
80.000 lbs. each; this with the allowable 
stress in your camber rod 1% steel = 
28.300 lbs. still leaves your lower chord 
lamentably short in resistance to ten- 
sion. 

Your sketch is incomplete in that it 
does not show how you frame your sev- 
eral joints or develop the heel of the 
truss, so that it is impossible, without 


a detailed truss, to give you all the in- 
formation you desire. We would advise 
that you submit your plan to a good 
structural engineer in your vicinity to 
properly design the truss before you 
jeopardize your standing as a builder by 
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Sketch submitted by correspondent. 
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bility in order that the panel loads will 
be properly transmitted through the 
members to the point of reactions, thus 
preserving equilibrium. 

The sketch of a Howe truss shown is 
suitable for the required span. It should, 
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Stress diagram of correspondent’s 
truss. 
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assembling it as:shown. on your design, 
for it is the opinion of the writer that 
trouble will develop. You will also find 
it necessary on long spans to devise a 
good plan of wind and sway bracing to 
connect the trusses rigidly to insure sta- 


Comments on 


From D. P. B., Redford, New York.— 
I have read W. B.’s query and W. G.’s 
answer in the July issue of the BUILDING 
AGE regarding How to Obtain a Smooth 
Surface on Concrete. Greasing and spad- 
ing will contribute little to the surface 
of the concrete; spading does not dis- 
turb the concrete next the forms. Greas- 
ing has no value on the forms even when 
the forms are of iron. The basic ma- 
terial in cement disintegrates all oils. 
In making tests of oil mixed concrete for 
waterproofing, oil did not prevent the 
cement from sticking firmly to the test 
wires or. the metal pans. 


If a very fine surface is wanted the 
form material should be surfaced to a 
uniform thickness; it need not be 
matched; when sufficient form is up line 
it with tar paper. The paper should not 
be nailed to the forms; simply tack it 
on with shingles or pieces of lath or clap- 
boards, draw it tight lengthways and 
keep it level so no buckles will appear, 
just as one would do on the side of a 
wall. Next to the paper place an inch 
board. You are ready now to pour your 
concrete; when filled up to near the top 
of the board let it stand a few minutes 
while you are getting some 1:1 concrete 
ready thoroughly wet; then remove the 
board and pour the 1:1 concrete in its 
place. It will be a good plan to spade 
a few inches from the form. This is not 
a costly nor time killing process. The 
lumber will come out perfectly clean and 


however, be carefully framed, especially 
if built up of short members, and the 
various calculations should be very care- 
fully made. It would probably be best 
to hand the calculations over to an en- 
gineer. 


Recent Articles 


dry, and the paper will fall away from 
the concrete and you will have an even 
surface as smooth as glass. 


If the concrete is to be panelled or 
have reveals, the forms should be lined 
with newspaper two thicknesses. It may 
be put on with paper hanger’s paste; 
this paper will stick firmly to the con- 
crete, but the weather will saon take it 
off. When forms are lined in this way 
they may be left up indefinitely. I have 
lined my forms in this way for years and 
I get a delicate, smooth surface. The 
tar paper does not color the concrete in 
the least. 


E. G., New Jersey, can put his blocks 
in without taking up his floor by simply 
using keys at the end of his blocks. If 
such floors are bridged properly with 
struts before crowning, then rodded if 
necessary, it will be a better job than 
blocks. 


In looking over John Upton’s methods 
I find several things questionable. 
Measuring across the square as he does 
is a fairly good way if one can guess 
pretty close and doesn’t make a mistake, 
and his rafters are less than 24 ft. long. 
There are many buildings with a run of 
more than 24 ft. with a rise of 6 or 8 ft. 
There are many buildings whose roofs 
are more than 18 ft. high; then you have 
to use a fraction of an inch for a foot 
and errors multiply. 


In shingling I have never used a 
straight ease since a boy. In Kansas I 
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never saw a straight edge come on a 
building and I worked in several far re- 
moved parts of the state; never saw less 
than three lines used. Here it is hard 
to get any one to shingle to more than 
two lines; straight edges are very rare 
and a great nuisance anywhere. On hips 
and valleys and buildings running up to 
over a hundred feet a straight edge is 
an abomination. His little shoveling 
board would be in my way; I keep all 
the courses together and if a shingle does 
not fit one course it will the other. On 
a bet some years ago on the merits of 
straight edge and chalk line two of us 
beat three on the other side in running 
up a 82-ft. roof; they carried up most 
of their shingles before beginning and 
did a poor job and lost by five courses in 
the forenoon. 


Where Are Ship Carpenters 
Being Employed ? 


From J. W. F., North Dakota—I am 
interested in the ship uilding articles 
running in THE BUILDING AGE, by Mr. 
A. H. Brenzinger. Am a carpenter, and 
for some time have been considering the 
advisability of engaging in this work 
with the Government Special Service. 
Will you please tell me where I may se- 
- cure employment in this line? 


Answer—Mr. Henry M. Morse, head of 
the U. S. Shipyard Volunteers Branch, 
gives the following information: 


The shipyards are calling now for more 
men of the following trades: riveters. 
chippers and calkers, loftsmen, ship- 
fitters, shipwrights, boilermakers, cop- 
persmiths, drillers and reamers, marine 
machinists, marine pipefitters and hull 
draftsmen. At the present time, the de- 
mand is virtually confined to these trades. 
Men who can do this kind of work can 
probably be placed almost immediately, 
provided of course that they are not now 
working on important war supplies or on 
material that is to go into ships under 
construction for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. ; 

The supply of ordinary carpenters is 
greater at the present time than the de- 
mand. We should advise the correspond- 
ent, however, to write to the Employ- 
ment Managers of the following ship- 
yards, stating clearly his experience and 
qualifications: 

Seaborn Shipyards, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. 

Anacortes Shipbuilding Co., Anacortes, 
Wash. 

Geo. IF’. Rodgers & Co., Astoria, Ore. 

Grant-Smith-Porter 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

Meacham & Babcock Shipbuilding Co., 
Salmon Bay, Wash. 

Wright Shipyards, Tacoma, Wash. 

Babare Brothers, Tacoma, Wash. 

The Employment Managers of the 
yards have entire charge of employing 
the workmen. 


I trust that this will help you out.— 
Henry M. Morse, Head of the U. S. Ship- 
yard Volunteer Branch. 


Ship Company, 
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How Should Colonial Fence Be 
Designed ? 


From E. F., New York.—A New Eng- 
land Colonial estate is to have a fence 
around it about 3 ft. high with three rails 
or boards. 


1. What is the best size board to use? 


2. How should these most artistically 
be put on to the posts? 


3. What posts should be used to carry 
out the Colonial idea—rough or square? 


Answer—The type of fence you had in 
mind building is of the kind generally 
used to enclose pasture land, and not 
appropriate for enclosing residential 
property, which I picture a New England 
estate to be. 


Some few years ago while passing 


is mighty hard to make it more attract- 
ive or artistic, for it is always a three- 
rail fence in appearance, lacking artistic 
charm. 


In the event of having pictured your 
property wrongly the answer to your 
questions as to how to build a three-rail 
fence are subdivided as follows: 


1. Boards should be 1% in. x 4 in.,, 
dressed four sides. 


2. They are generally nailed to the face 
of posts. The best arrangement would 
be to keep the bottom of the first board 
6 in. from ground and 9 in. between the 
first and second and second and third 
boards. 


3. Square posts with a neat capping 
would give a Colonial feeling. 

If I were in your place I would use a 
true Colonial fence of simple design sim- 


Four Types of Fences Which Harmonize Well with the Colonial Type of Architecture. 


through Maryland I noticed that a type 
of rail fence was in use in connection 
with Colonial farm houses, the front 
yards and space around same being used 


for pasture. The use of a rail fence in 
this instance was justified as it harmon- 
ized with the buildings and surroundings. 


A three rail fence is not attractive 
from an architectural standpoint, and it 


ilar to illustrations shown, which would 
enhance the appearance of the property 
and give satisfaction. In using a fence 
of this kind you have something Colonial, 
varying designs of which are to be seen 
throughout all tre New England States. 
The illustrations shown, if too elaborate, 
could be considerably modified and cheap- 
ened and still be good design. 
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The Fourth Liberty Loan Brings 
Victory Nearer 


When the Fourth Liberty Loan Cam- 
paign opens Sept. 28, are you ready 
to do your bit for Uncle Sam? It is a 
privilege for us here at home to be able 
to sit safely among our friends and rel- 
atives, yet to be able to contribute ma- 
terially to the winning of the war. 


The recent victories “over there” lend 
encouragement to the view that things 
are turning in our favor, that by put- 
ting our shoulder to the wheel as it 
slowly moves favorably, we will be able 
to give the big impetus that will bring 
victory with an accelerated speed that 
few of us dare more than hope for. 


Let us all get together and try to make 
the Fourth Liberty Loan a part of this 
big push; to so dig down in our pockets 
that the Government may have every 
dollar it needs, and more too, for the 
quicker winning of the war. Let us 
all go to it with a right geod will! 


The Smaller Contractor Can Get 
Industrial Housing Business 


Housing for factory employees, or in- 
dustrial housing, as it is generally called, 
forms one of the big present day out- 
lets for building activity. Industrial 
housing, war-time factories, farm build- 
ings and repair work are undoubtedly 
the real sources to-day for business in 
the building field. 


There is absolutely no reason why the 
small town contractor should not get his 
share of the industrial housing business 
if there is any to be had in his particular 
locality. He is often an expert in small 
house construction, knowing far more of 
its problems than does the big city engi- 
neer who never designed or built a house 
until the country’s necessity made it the 
popular thing to do—and the only big 
source of business. The local contractor 
who goes out after the town’s business 
knows labor and material conditions in 
his locality; he knows which of the other 
local builders and their employees he can 
readily hire for a patriotic duty. The 
small town builder often does much of 
his own work; he can do so now, if labor 
conditions make it necessary, and induce 
other builders to co-operate with him to 
their mutual advantage. 


The local man knows just what ma- 
terials he can get. Therefore he can 
adapt his work to what is available. If 
necessary, he can generally put his hands 
on second-hand material. In general, his 
acquaintance with local conditions should 
enable him to do a better job than the 
big city man, if he has the requisite 
knowledge and ability. 

One of the articles in this issue will 
give you ideas as to how you can sell 
your construction abilities to factory 


owners in need of housing accommoda- 
tions for their employees. Another 
article’ shows you some points which 
should enable you to finance small hous- 
ing operations of your own. Still an- 
other article points out some of the fea- 
tures to be observed in planning such 
houses. In the supplement a wealth of 
illustrations of the best work done so 
far should enable you to meet off-hand 
many of the problems that may arise. 


Be one of the men who get some of 
this work. It’s entirely possible if you 
go about getting it with enthusiasm and 
the determination to stick until you 
get it. 


What Military Successes Will Bring 
Peace? 


The glorious pages of history written 
down by the Allied armies within the 
past few weeks have brought up in every 
eager American heart the question, 
“When will Germany admit defeat?” 

. An excellent letter on business con- 
ditions, now before me, states that: 

“To dictate peace terms to the Kaiser, 
the Allies must score a decisive victory. 
In what will a decisive victory consist? 


.In the first place, in order to restore 


Belgium and recover Alsace-Lorraine for 
France, it will be necessary to drive the 
Germans back to the Rhine through a 
long series of hard-fought battles and 
thoroughly-prepared campaigns. In the 
second place, it will be necessary to ad- 
vance northward from Salonica in the 
Balkans until Turkey and Bulgaria have 
been separated from the Teutonic em- 
pires, and to organize a military force 
in Russia sufficiently strong to unseat 
the Bolsheviki and destroy the German 
influence in Russia from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea. This will prove as dif- 
ficult as the fighting in France will be 
severe. 


“Tt is agreed that the Allies could not 
do much in Russia at present, even if 
they declared war on the Lenine-Trotzky 
autocracy. The Germans are still in pos- 
session of a considerable area of Belgium 
and France, and Allied man power on 
the Western front is not yet superior 
to the German. We must establish an 
American army of two million or three 
million men and communications which 
will supply such an army before we can 
become vigorously aggressive in Russia. 
With the co-operation of the Japanese 


and the Czecho-Slovak army, which is ~ 


already doing good work in Siberia, how- 
ever, it would be possible to establish 
Allied supremacy in Asiatic Russia this 
year, and pave the way for a gradual 
movement toward Moscow and Petrograd 
in 1919. The recent assassinations of 
von Mirbach, the German ambassador 
at Moscow, and von Fichhorn, German 
dictator in the Ukraine, suggest a smol- 
dering fire of unyielding protest against 


German militarism in Russia which 
should leap into a flame of open revolu- 
tion once the Allied armies appear in 


force sufficient to restore law and or- 
der.” 


The war is not over yet, by any means, 
and the time of its termination depends 
much on the ability of Germany to sac- 
rifice more than many believe is pos- 
sible for her to sacrifice. A strong feel- 
ing, so far based mostly on optimistic 
hopes, predicts such an increase in so- 
cial unrest under adverse war conditions 
that Germany will be unable to effect- 
ively wage war and will therefore be 
battered down in a shorter time than 
would be possible by mere force of arms. 


In discussing German military aims, 
the letter before quoted goes on to state 
that: 


“Tf the Germans still believe that they 
can score a decisive victory, it would 
not be logical for them to apply their 
main efforts in the direction of Paris. 
The capture of Paris would not end the 
war. It is more likely that they would 
attempt to destroy the British forces in 
the North and capture the Channel ports. 
This would enable them to use the Eng- 
lish Channel for their submarines and 
force the English to transport troops and 
supplies to the western coast of France, 
where the submarines could more easily 
attack them, as well as American trans- 
ports. If they still believe in a German 
victory we might also expect them to 
risk a general naval battle with the 
Allied fleets. Obviously, to be victori- 
ous in the West, they must keep Ameri- 
can and British supplies from the French 
coast by the use of submarines or the 
German battle fleet. If, however, they 
do not attempt either to capture the 
Channel ports or vanquish the British 
navy this summer, it may logically be 
concluded that the Kaiser no longer ex- 
pects to destroy the Allied armies in 
the West, and will attempt to continue 
in favor with the German people by an- 
nexing new territory in Russia after a 
successful defensive until the end of the 
war, meanwhile satisfying the popular 
demand for military victories by minor 
successes in Italy, the Balkans or on the 
Russian front.” 


Developments since those words were 
penned lend added force to them. In 
view of their wide, timely explanation 


of the military situation, I am glad to 
pass them on. 


What the Government Is Doing to 
Solve the Labor Problem 


All independent recruiting of common 
labor by manufacturers employing over 
100 men will be forbidden after Aug. 1. 
All war industries employing over 100 
men after that date will be supplied with 
common labor only through the United 
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States Employment Service of the De- 
partment of Labor. The Government’s 
idea is to stop the constant practice of 
labor stealing and poaching which has 
continually served to increase the labor 
turnover and work considerable harm to 
the war industries. 


These restrictions apply only to com- 
mon labor at present. But as soon as 
possible, these restrictions will be ex- 
tended to include skilled labor. 


Non-essential industries will be drawn 
on so that the war industries may have 
sufficient labor, but efforts will be made 
to protect the individual employer as 
much as possible. 


The country has been divided into thir- 
teen federal districts, each in charge of 
a superintendent of the United States 
Employment Service. The districts are 
sub-divided into states, each in charge of 
a State Director. Local community labor 
boards will be formed in each community, 
having jurisdiction over the recruiting 
and distributing of labor in its locality. 


Every effort will be made to keep labor 
in the home town. No labor can be re- 
moved from the community by the Em- 
ployment Service without the consent of 
the State Director. No labor can be 
removed from state to state without the 
approval of the United States Employ- 
ment Service at Washington. 


Farm labor will be protected, and 
special efforts will be made to keep the 
farmer supplied with adequate help. 

The requirement that unskilled labor 
must be recruited through the sole 
agency of the United States Employment 
Service does not at present apply in the 
following five cases: 


1. Labor which is not directly or indi- 
rectly solicited. 

2. Labor for the railroads. 

3. Farm labor—to be recruited in ac- 
cordance with existing arrangements 
with the Department of Agriculture. 


4, Labor for non-war work. 


5. Labor for establishments whose 
maximum force does not exceed one hun- 
dred. , 


A survey of unskilled labor for war 
industries requirements will be made. 
Each state will then be assigned a quota 
to be filled by drawing men from non- 
essential industries in the state; state 
quotas will be distributed among locali- 
ties. In each locality employers in non- 


war work will be asked to distribute the 
local quotas among themselves. 


The idea of this method of drawing 
labor according to quotas is to use local 
supply for local demand as far as pos- 
sible and to avoid draining any com- 
munity of labor. 


The Qoecialiae in Small Houses Is the 
Man of the Hour 


The housing specialist has come into 
his own. This is encouraging to the de- 
signers of small houses. The archi- 
tect of small work has at his command 
no such money facilities for the gaining 
of beautiful but expensive effects, as has 
the designer of the bigger work; his 
effects must be gained simply and inex- 
pensively. His knowledge of design must 
be fully as great as that of his more pre- 
tentious brother, even though it takes a 
different form of expression. 

The designer of small homes has in the 
past often been looked down upon as a 
cheap sort of inferior architect. But now 
he has._the satisfaction of seeing experts 
in factory, office, and other large work, 


-eagerly posing as housing experts—men’ 


who never designed a small house and 
who never expected to, now delve earnest- 
ly into the subject and only too often 
turn out the botches that one would ex- 
pect from their lack of experience. 


To-day is the time when the small 
house designer can smile, feeling that he 
is the man who has not failed his country 
in her hour of need. 


Don't Repeat the War Lies You Hear 


Pro-German propaganda is most ef- 
ficacious when it consists in spreading 
plausible lies. The stories that everyone 
hears, and that no one can verify, may 
work more harm in undermining the 
morale of a nation than the enemy’s 
guns. 


You’ve heard many such stories, un- 
doubtedly. Of how the President was 
bribed by England, of how the nation is 
to be rationed just so that the other 
Allies can live in plenty, of how Amer- 
ican lives are being sacrificed while the 
soldiers of the other allied nations are 
being retired to safety, of the graft and 
corruption that characterizes the Red 
Cross, and so on ad infinitum. 


Most of the stories current are of this 
description, ridiculously transparent to 
the man who stops to think. But the 
poison takes its venom from the constant 
repetition, the continual undermining 
current coming from all sources of the 
town. 


Keep a close rein on your tongue. 
When you hear a pro-German lie ask 
how your informant got his news. Pin 
him down to definite facts, and prove 
his lie. 


You Can Help Mobilize Labor 


The Department of Labor recently an- 
nounced that war industries are in need 
of 400,000 common laborers, in addition 
to the need for skilled hands. In view of 
the labor shortage prevailing in practi- 
cally every industry, non-essential as well 
essential, it seems as if the magnet of 
war wages was not as strong as it might 
be. 

There is, as yet, no dearth of man_ 
power in the United States. There are 
plenty of men available for winning the 
war, industrially as well as on the field 
of battle. The real trouble lies in the 
lack of proper mobilization of labor, al- 
though government efforts are tending 
to bring improvement in that direction. 


In every town and city there is the 
man who works at odd jobs, more or less 
unsteadily. Ten or twelve dollars weekly 
has been good money to him; his ambition 
and middle age inertia does not spur him 
on to learn a skilled trade, in which he 
would be all important. So he drifts 
aimlessly from one job to another, un- 
steadily teetering around temporarily 
enjoying what are, to him, fabulous 
wages. 

Never before has the unskilled man 
had such an opportunity open to him. 
But only too often, just how often is re- 
vealed by the urgent need for war work- 
ers, is he content to hold down an easy, 
shiftless job at small wages when he 
might quickly become a skilled worker 
and a prosperous buyer of Liberty Bonds. 


Those of us who know such men 
should take it upon ourselves to try to 
awaken a spark of ambition in ‘them, to 
put them in touch with war industries 
which need men, and to constitute our- 
selves efficient aids in solving the urgent 
labor problem. It is a patriotic duty 
which will go far toward helping to win 
the war. 


Building Activity Throughout the 


Continued curtailing of all construc- 
tion not essential to the winning of the 
war is shown by the loss of 26 per cent 
for the month of July, 1918, compared 
with July, 1917, this figure being for the 
country at large; the total volume is 


United States 


$42,692,860 as against $57,566,344. The 
total number of cities reporting totals 
150, 52 of these showing a gain. 

In the eastern section of the country, a 
loss of 21 per cent is reported, 13 out. of 
58 cities showing gains; the middle sec- 


tion reports a loss of 36 per cent, 15 out 
of 41 cities showing gains; the south re- 
ports a.loss of 34 per cent, 13 out of 31 
cities showing gains. 
tion of the country shows quite a bit of 
activity; out of 20 cities reporting, 11 


The western sec- — 
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show a gain, there being an increase of 6 
per cent. 

The decreased building activity is, as 
usual, accounted for by material prices 
and shortage of material and labor, due 
to Government demands and the draft. 


CITIES IN EASTERN STATES 
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Yet in industrial lines particularly, much 


new work is being done. For instance, 
Cleveland, Ohio, reports that “the general 
run of building work is far below that of 
any for the past five years, but that in 
connection with manufacturing it is above 
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any of the last five years.” Wilmington, 
Del., reports that “Slackening up is due 
to brickyards being commandeered.” 

Detailed reports submitted. by the 
building inspectors of the various cities 
are as follows: 


CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES 
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How the Lumber Dealer Gan Profitably 
Handle Small-Lot Sales 


Small-Lot Sales Are Often a Nuisance, but If Handled Right 
They Can Be Turned Into Big Profit Builders 


Every building material dealer is ac- 
quainted with the old and well-tested 
practice of advertising “leaders” at low 
prices to bring customers to department 
and dry goods stores. The customer who 
comes to buy a bargain usually stays to 
buy other goods at regular prices and 
thus many profitable sales are made. In 
the building material field this plan of 
building business has not generally been 
regarded as feasible, for the reason that 
as the business is commonly conducted, 
the small sale usually involves trouble 
and expense out of proportion to the 
benefits the dealer may expect to derive 
from encouraging this sort of business 
and the sale of a few pieces of lumber 
or a sack of cement does not readily lead 
to a larger and really profitable sale of 
the sort the dealer is anxious to make. 


There is a way, however, by which the 
dealer can make a profit out of small 
sales and at the same time turn them 
into a decidedly strong business-building 
influence. And the plan does not»involve 
much expense or trouble, beyond a spe- 
cial arrangement and assortment of stock 
that is most frequently called for by 
customers. 


Anyone who has tried to buy a few 
pieces of lumber in the average com- 
munity knows that it is easier to pur- 
chase a piano or a house and lot—simply 
because the average lumber dealer has 
no. facilities for convenient handling of 
such business. Yet every house owner 
has occasion to use a little lumber now 
and then—perhaps a few boards to make 
a window box or for repairing a fence, 
sometimes a piece of molding or a couple 
of 2 x 4’s. In the large cities such pur- 
chases are made with very considerable 
difficulty and the customer, even if he 
gets what he wants, usually goes away 
with the uncomfortable feeling that he 
has made a nuisance of himself; and that 
means, of course, that he carries away 
s0me resentment against the dealer who 


showed a little too plainly that such busi- 
ness was not wanted. It was out of this 
situation that the department stores in 
some of the large cities were able to 
evolve a profit out of the sale and de- 
livery of certain items of lumber, mold- 


Good will in the small sales builds 
up good will for the big sales of the 
customer and his friends. It is 
worth while for you to pay cour- 
t2ous attention to the man who 
comes in for a few feet of lumber 
to build a chicken coop. Not only 
that, but it will pay you to make 
a specialty of suggesting uses for 
odds and ends of lumber about the 
yard. Advertise these uses and 
sell the lumber. It is a good source 
of business these days. 


ings, etc., at prices that on a per-thou- 
sand basis seem almost exorbitant. 


The importance of retaining the good 
will of every possible customer is too 
well known to need any discussion here. 
The man or woman who is in the market 
for a board or two to-day may be ready 
to build a house or barn next month. 
And the absence of a friendly feeling 
toward the dealer, based on a little good 
service in small matters may send that 
home or barn bill to a mail-order house. 


A comparatively small assortment of 
stock in the way of lumber, molding, lath, 
roofing material, cement, etc., will take 
care of the ordinary demands of this 
class of trade and can be efficiently and 
conveniently placed where the customer 
can look it over and make his selections 
without having to travel all over the 
premises while single pieces are being 
removed from lumber piles and bins. The 


experience of the average yard manager 
will form an adequate basis on which to 
lay out a department of this sort. A 
neat rack should be constructed for the 
storage of strips, moldings, short length 
boards, etc., and each compartment of 


_the rack should bear a price mark in 


plain figures applying to its contents. 
This sort of material should be sold at 
so much per piece or by the lineal foot— 
not in any case on a board measure basis, 
except when the purchase is large enough 
to justify taking it out of regular stock. 
The assortment should include material 
for making shelves—such as are put up 
in clothes-closets, bathrooms, kitchens, 
etc.—book racks, rough tables, medicine 
chests and other such things that the 
average person sometimes prefers to 
make for his own use; also picture mold- 
ing, plate rail, chair rail, and other com- 
monly used moldings. Short scantling 
and an assortment of short strips of 
various widths, and a stock of cement 
will complete the stock of the “Odds and 
Ends” department. The softwoods car- 
ried in this stock should be of varieties 
that are easily worked, such as white 
pine or soft shortleaf, and clear material 
will be found to give most satisfaction 
for the average buyer’s use, even at a 
considerably higher price. 


In the case of a dealer who operates a 
light motor truck, small purchases of this 
sort may well be delivered at reasonable 
distance, but a nominal charge to cover 
delivery cost may properly be made and 
will not be resented.by: fair-minded cus- 
tomers, particularly if they are tactfully 
made to understand that this business is 
handled as a matter of accommodation 


‘and not because there is a profit in it. 


The dealer who puts in a special stock 
of this sort and who has a good power 
rip saw can make a profit by cutting up 
some of his stock, raising the grade on a 
piece here and there by cutting out a 
defect and throwing the resulting strip 
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into the small lots rack. He can also 
use a larger percentage of short lengths, 
because much of this business will call 
for pieces of a length that the customer 
can conveniently carry away. 


Material for the small buyer 
should always be sold on a piece 
or lineal fcot basis, never on a 
board-measure basis. The average 
man neith2zr knows nor cares any- 
thing about board measure. 


Every accommodation sale should be 
rung up on the cash register if possible. 
The practice of charging and billing these 
small sales involves an unwarranted ex- 
pense and one that can be readily dis- 
pensed with if the dealer chooses. A 
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well-displayed card sign announcing that 
prices on small lots are strictly cash will 
help to secure payment without giving 
offense to the customer. ; 


The dealer who puts in a department 
of this sort should make use of it as a 
means of attracting people to his estab- 
lishment. He should advertise it and in 
doing so he should bring out prominently 
that he is operating a store at which 
goods are sold just as they are at the 
drug store or the hardware store. The 
term “lumber yard” is unfortunate in its 
effect on many customers. It still con- 
jures up pictures of the old-time lumber 
establishment, noted for its sawdust- 
covered floor, unclean cuspidors, cobwebs 
and generally disreputable appearance. 
That type of lumber yard office has 


passed in most communities, but many ° 


people are not aware of the fact. Im- 


press on them that a building materials 
store is another thing altogether and it 
will occupy a much higher place in their 
esteem. Of course a good show window 
will go far toward accomplishing this if 


Small lot sales should be made on 
a strictly cash basis if possible. 
There is not enough profit in them 
for you to be able to take the chance 
of possible loss. 


the establishment is located where such’ 
a method of advertising is feasible. Such 
goods can then be displayed with prices 
shown and helpful suggestions as to the 
many handy things that can be made out 
of them at very small cost. 


The Way In Which Some Woods 


Became Popular 


A Few Interesting Stories Behind the Vogue 


To the newer generation, that is to 
those youngsters who have come into 
the lumber business in a full-fledged way 
in the past few years, the relative values 
of different species of lumber—lumber 
from different species of our native 
woods—presents simply an interesting 
study in comparisons between the dif- 
ferent standard lumber offerings that 
have all attained general public recogni- 
tion. To the older generation, however, 
a different and much broader interest 
presents itself, because many of the 
older boys in the business have wit- 
nessed the gradual passing of what was 
one time termed the cheap or valueless 
woods into full recognition, and often to 
a point of value in excess of the woods 
for which they were introduced at one 
time as substitutes because of the cheap- 
ness. There unfolds a vista before the 
mental vision of the:old timer who has 
followed the development in the various 
species of wood in which some of these 
despised woods have attained wonderful 
progress. 


Cottonwood’s First Tryout 


One mental picture of this kind that 
persistently recurs to the writer’s mind 
is that of a southern millman who just 
about a quarter of a century ago, during 
a season in which their pine log supply 
was very limited and about cut out, con- 
ceived the idea of cutting a lot of cotton- 
wood along the river banks and _ bot- 
toms and seeing what could be done in 


of Present Day Woods 


this way toward developing a market 
for it. The result of this effort was to 
cause considerable worry and trouble in 
the mechanical end of the mill, with the 
saws burning and dodging and giving 
trouble generally in working what was 
termed the woolly cottonwood. Then 
finally so much trouble was encountered 
in efforts to market it among box fac- 
tories that much of it was left in the 
pile to rot. This millman said that he 
had hoped to dispose of it among the 
box factories at a price that would net 
him at least $8 for the log run, f.o.b. 
the mill, but somehow it did not go read- 
ily and he became discouraged and quit 
it. There is no need to follow the matter 
up and tell what finally did happen to 
cottonwood and how it came to be ex- 
tensively used and highly valued, be- 
cause that is familiar history and cot- 
tonwood in the market today bespeaks its 
own value. 


Birch went through its period of being 
ignored from a sawmill standpoint be- 
cause the sawmills in the birch terri- 
tory were looking for white pine and 
nothing else—no hardwocd made an ap- 
peal to them. A little maple was cut 
and was required by the industries, but 
generally this was gotten out by mills 
specializing in hardwood. In the early 
development of southern pine milling op- 
erations it was pretty much the same 
story. Oak, hickory and other hard- 
woods were ignored. Then later, even 
when the hardwood mills were actively 
cutting these, gum was looked upon as 


more of a nuisance than a timber hav- 
ing stumpage value. 


Gum Has Remarkable Record 


Gum perhaps furnishes one of the most 
remarkable records in the industry of 
lumbering among our native woods. It 
started with fewer friends and less to 
commend it than many other woods 
which have been introduced as substi- 
tutes for other woods. It was hard, it 
would split, warp and twist and do every- 
thing else but behave like good lumber 
should, and because of these things it 
was more generally condemned through- 
out the country than any lumber product 
ever offered. For many years it made 
its progress on its cheapness, in the 
face of the opposition of machine men, 
cabinet workers, and everybody else but 
the purchasing agent who saw in it a 
saving in first cost. Today gum is di- 
tinguished by the fact that it leads the 
hardwood list in many lines of consump- 
tion. Red and figured gum are today 
more conspicuous items in many furni- 
ture factories than oak, which has been 
a sort of dominant item in the cabinet 
world ever since before the first tree was 
cut in American forests. Not only that, 
but the sap and white wood has attained 
a point of value that makes gum stump- 
age a might desirable thing to possess 
these days. 


Every Native Wood Finds Use 


It is more or less the same story, w, 
variations, among all of the native wof’ 
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even including willow, which grows to 
commercial size in the lower Mississippi 
River country, and there’ is no longer 
such a thing as a cheap wood in the 
old sense of the term. Practically every 
native wood growing to commercial size 
and in quantities that justify has found 
its place in the lumber world and at- 
tained a value fairly in keeping with 
its qualities for the various purposes re- 
quiring it. 


Indeed, it may be said that some of 
‘the cheaper woods, that is, those which 
in the early days were regarded as hay- 
ing but little stumpage value, have made 
more progress and attained higher values 
comparatively than some of the woods 
of more generally recognized merit that 


have been in use for a much greater 


length of time. 


As illustrative of this point, there is- 


hickory, which has more intrinsic value 
than any native wood, being sold in 
some instances at lower price than ash. 
Really in the list of comparative values 
hickory should lead all our native woods, 
because there is no real substitute for 
it, the quantity is limited, and the lm- 
ited quantity in’ the United States must 
supply the needs of the world. The fact 
that it is not more highly valued is a 
plain indication that we have not yet 
fully appreciated the worth of our 
hickory. o 


Woods of Incidental Occurrence 


There are some woods of incidental 
occurrence, like persimmon and dogwood, 
which have never been cheap woods so 
far as the cost to the final consumer is 


concerned. These are woods that we are 
just beginning to appreciate have some 
stumpage value because they are now 
much sought after and bring compara- 
tively high prices—that is, the products 
from them do. 

What the old-timer sees in a compari- 
son of lumber values today is a sort of 
two-fold vision: one of a great develop- 
ment of our wood-working and wood- 
consuming industries, making a broader 
marketing field with an infinite variety 
of requirements to furnish consumption 
for all the different speces of timber 
grown. On the other side there is a 
vision of these many one-time despised 
cheap woods coming into their own and 
getting public recognition for what they 
are worth.—Lumber. 


Save Time and Money by System 


You can go into the average retail 
lumber yard and find upon inquiring for 
a hammer or a saw that the boss or 
first man will call, “Charlie, what did 
you do with the saw?” and nine times 
out of ten Charlie will start to hunt 
for it. In the spring, after the walks 
have been shoveled off and drains have 
been dug beneath the foundations the 
shovel is discarded or thrown into the 
first empty bin and there allowed to re- 
main until required again. 4 

Go to the coal shed and in all like- 
lihood you will find that coal shovels and 
forks are scattered all over the place. 
Frequently they are to be found in the 
lower end of the yard, quite a distance 
from the job. 


Upon going into the sash and door 
house to look over the stock and deter- 
mine sizes, you will probably be greeted 
with: “We had a yard stick out here. 
I wonder who has taken it. Wait a 
minute and I will run in and get my 
rule.” 

Binder chains, fence tightener chains 
and appliances are thrown off the wagon 
near the stable just before or after un- 
hitching, and there they are allowed to 
remain until needed. 

The grease for wagons and trucks is 
invariably thrown into the corner of 
the stable where dust and hay is allowed 
to collect until the wagon begins to call 
for help. 

Sleds used under wagon-boxes during 
the winter months are left on the spot 
where the last vanishing snow left them, 
and the chances are they are allowed 
to remain in the way during the bal- 
ance of the year, compelling the cus- 


tomer as well as the boss’ team to drive - 


around them, causing a waste of time 
and energy. 

In the fall the chances are the poker, 
coal seuttle and perhaps some of the 
Pipe will have been lost, and the boss 


in the Yard 


merely comments: ‘We can’t keep a 
thing around this place; someone is al- 
ways carrying them off.” 


Why is it that companies take stock 
of their lumber and building supplies 
year after year without including wag- 
ons, tools and appliances that are easily 
carried away. 

These are bought out of the petty cash 
fund, and the old-time auditor seldom 
thinks anything about a thing of this 
kind. The sight of a new saw or ham- 
mer causes no comment. 


Looking for things all the time is char- 
acteristic of many retail yards and of- 
fices. 

Managers learn only after it is too 
late, that they are out of this or that 
form, then they blame the general office 
for having such a complicated system of 


books and exclaim, “Damn such red 
tape.” 

‘We believe the boss is to blame. We 
know he is to blame, regardless of 
whether he is running a one-yard stand 
or a hundred-yard stand. As a captain 
of industry the boss shouid get out and 
mix with his men. That is the only way 
he can get first-hand information as to 
what is going on. 

You cannot criticise your customers 
for not building machine sheds or leay- 
ing their new cars stand out in the rain 
when you, for lack of appreciation of 
the money you have invested in your 
tools, allow them to be thrown from 
place to place. There is only one way 
and that is the right way. Have a place 
for your tools and keep them there. 
Good management and success demands 
this of you. 


English Building Prices and 
Economy in Future Work 


There is no question at all that the 


conditions under which building will have 


to be carried on after the war will en- 
force the closest attention by architects 
and builders to the substitution of new 
materials and methods of construction 
for those hitherto in vogue. A promi- 
nent surveyor recently expressed the 
opinion that the present level of build- 
ing prices was likely to obtain for at 
least ten years after the war, so on any 
such assumption economy alone would 
dictate every possible effort in this direc- 
tion. For ourselves, we incline to an 
alternative view, also given publicity, 
that when the war pressure has been 
relieved there will be an immediate ten- 


dency for prices to ease off from their 
present abnormal height, and within a 
reasonable time fix themselves at 35 per 
cent to 40 per cent above pre-war figures, 
with the prospect of remaining there. 
A considerable factor in the present sit- 
uation is the uncertainty of the posi- 
tion from day to day with regard to 
labor and materials, and until this can 
be somewhat stabilized, as it must be 
fairly soon after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, builders must be expected to cover 
themselves very amply or face the pros- 
pect of personal catastrophe. 

Whatever the present ‘position may be, 
however, a higher level of prices for the 
future is certain, and it is not too early 
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to investigate possible ways of mitigat- 
ing the difficulties arising therefrom. 


This was recognized to some extent by 
the promoters of the recent official Cot- 
tage Competition in asking competitors 
for suggestions to this end. In effect, 
the response was feeble, competitors in 
general being content to work much along 
the old lines, beyond proposing the use 
of concrete for the upper floors and in 
some cases for constructing the stair- 
cases. 


In the case of large building schemes, 
concrete construction had been gradually 
pushing itself into the foreground even 
before the war, and it seems likely now 
to establish itself as the universal mate- 
rial for the framework of future build- 
ings of any considerable size. The avoid- 
ance of timber, except for temporary 
sheeting and strutting, and also the use 
of steel in light and easily handled rods 
and bars instead of heavy sections, are 
the principal features upon which this 
opinion is based. 

Of course, it is very difficult in the 
midst of a transition period such as this 
is to determine accurately the new con- 
ditions under which we shall have to 

work. There is also a strong tendency 
to run along accepted lines in any such 
complicated field of activities as mod- 
ern building has become. We are reluc- 
tant to leave the anchorage of experience 
to which we may have navigated our- 
selves with much pains, and nothing 
short of this general upheaval would 
have made possible changes that are hap- 
pening in an almost revolutionary way. 


Generally, it seems not at all unlikely 
that we shall revert in a measure to 
older methods still than those obtaining 
in immediately pre-war days. In fact, 
the era to which the war put a period 
was not one that is likely to be looked 
back upon with much pride. Little at- 
tention was paid, for instance, to the 
fullest possible use of local materials in 
the design and erection of buildings. Im- 
ported timber, bricks, slates, stone and 
fittings were gathered together from the 
ends of the country, and, such was our 
weird economic system, often at a con- 
siderable advantage over local prices. 
The increased cost of transportation will 
tend to readjust this anomaly somewhat 
in the future. Timber, employed upon 
anything like a pre-war scale, we can 
count out; its use will be restricted to 
joinery and essential fittings. On the 
other hand, worked metal should be easy 
to obtain, in view of the multifarious 
munition factories and plants that will 
be available for the arts of peace, and 
we shall doubtless find such matters as 
the stone mullion and metal casement 
coming again into general favor econom- 
ically as well as artistically. 


An idea was propounded some time 
ago for paneling doors with sheet asbes- 
tos as another means of economizing 
timber. The use of concrete for floors 
both up and down (referred to before) 
and finished off with some jointless com- 
position is likely to be followed widely. 


Concrete roofs, either flat or pitched, 
are yet another possibility, and the lat- 
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ter in certain cases where expense is 
not a prime consideration may possibly 
be covered with slates or tiles. In the 
country, cottage roofs will be covered 
with asphalt sheeting or some similar 
material, and so save weight of timber 
otherwise necessary for slates or tiles. 


Partitions can be economically and 
simply erected in plaster slabs. A deal 
of external timber in fascias, barge 
boards, sham half-timber framing, archi- 
traves, etc., can be dispensed with with- 
out detriment to the design. 


Lead, again, is an expensive commo- 
dity, and was considerably appreciating 
in cost before the war. However useful 
this ductile metal is for gutters, flash- 
ings, dormer coverings, and so on, its 
employment will have to be restricted 
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and cement or sheet asphalt substituted 
wherever possible. 

In fact, summing up the position, ce- 
ment and metal are going to play the 
parts of the principal constructive agents 
of the immediate future, used in con- 
junction with the basic local material, 
brick or stone; at any rate, as far as the 
shells of our buildings are concerned. 
These materials will be easily procur- 
able, and their handling is simple, and 
after we get over the difficult process of 
revising our ideas there should still be 
plenty of scope left for the craftsman 
in the fitting up and external adornment 
of our buildings. His work, indeed, may 
show up even better for the severity of 
its future setting.—London Carpenter 
and Builder. 
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Managing a Business in War Time. 
In two volumes.—Recent legislation and 
the growing tendency of the public to con- 
sider that a business should not exist un- 
less it serves the nation adequately consti- 
tute a warning to the business man, for it 
is acutely necessary to adjust business to 
war time needs and economy. When in- 
competence or abuse of any sort are left 
in private business until the public dis- 
covers it, radical remedies are invited 
which are often hardly less harmful than 
the evils they seek to correct. 


These two books are intended to aid in 
meeting war conditions that have arisen 
or are likely to arise in the future. They 
are based on sound business policy, and 
relate how unfavorable war conditions 
have been dealt with abroad. As we are 
likely to meet with the same conditions 
here in the United States, the experiences 
of our Allies business men in this respect 
are likely to prove valuable. 

The two books are a collection of short 
articles from various writers. They give 
pertinent hints that will enable a man to 
better adjust his business to war time 
conditions, and show him methods which 
have won success abroad. The probable 
effect of the war upon prices is fore- 
casted, and an effort is made to show 
how the war will affect business. 


The books are likely to prove valuable 
to the man who is interested in securing 
better knowledge of the subject of busi- 
ness in war time, with a view to adopt- 
ing his own business so as to make it run 
as efficiently and economically as is possi- 
ble under the changed conditions which 
now confront us. The two books contain 
about 600 pages, size 5% x 8%, are 
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bound in cloth, sell for $3 and are pub- 
lished by the A. W. Shaw Company. 


Modern Management Applied to Con- 
struction. By Daniel J. Hauer. Much of 
any success that may be obtained by 
the building contractor is due to the ef- 
ficiency of his organization. If his men 
know how to work a little bit better and 
a little bit quicker than those employed 
by a competitor, then he can underbid 
the competitor every time or make a 
greater profit on the same bid. 


This book is devoted to telling how 
the contractor can teach his organization 
to work quicker and more efficiently. Its 
ideas are interesting and backed up by 
the principles of scientific management. 


For instance, take the simple opera- 
tion of shoveling dirt. The author points 
out that a shovel taking a 21-lb. load 
is best suited to the work, and he de- 
scribes how it should be handled so as 
to easily permit of more work being done 
in a given time. He shows that of five 
average laborers watched, only one shov- 
eled correctly. This man handled three 
shovelfuls a minute more than any of 
the other four. There is other worth- 
while material like this in the book. 


In addition, the book explains the prin- 
ciples of scientific management, and 
gives points on planning construction 
jobs, routing work, systematizing con- 
struction, etc. There is much valuable 
material that the thoughtful contractor 
can put into immediate practical use in 
perfecting his organization. 

The book sells for $2.50, contains 194 
pages, size 6 x 9 in., is illustrated by 
diagrams, etc., is bound in cloth, and is 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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How an Experienced Dealer Handles the 
Commission Practice — a 


When the Old Retailer began to discuss 
the relations between the Retailer and the 
Building Contractor he was well aware of 
there being so many angles to the sub- 
ject that it was almost impossible to 
cover in detail every variety of experi- 
ence in this regard. This is so large a 
country, and the conditions so varied 
and different, that anything said which 
might apply in some sections would in 
others be criticized as impracticable, 
which is the usual and common thing to 
do by those who are hidebound by cus- 
tom. Custom makes comrades of us all 
and, rather than fight for a change, we 
condemn the proposition as impractical 
for us, and so we continue to follow a 
policy that we know is inherently wrong, 
but which we have not the courage to 
break away from. There would never be 
any reforms made if the majority of 
folks had their way about it, and there- 
fore the few who attempt them must ex- 
pect more or less adverse criticism. 


The Old Retailer Has Had Long 


Experience 


The Old Retailer has been in the retail 
game for over thirty years. Previous to 
this he served a regular apprenticeship 
in learning the trade ot a carpenter and 
joiner; worked for a while as a journey- 
man and later on developed as a con- 
tractor. During the nine years he worked 
at the construction business, he made 
diligent study of the technical part of 
the business also and afterward when 
he became a retailer and was handling 
the different kinds of building materials 
he made it a point to learn all he could 
of them so as to be able to figure quanti- 
ties and sell them intelligently. His ex- 
perience in running a yard has been both 
in the large city and country town, which 
means that he has had to deal exclusively 
with contractors in the one place; in the 
other, a combination of buyers in the 
form of farmers, townspeople, carpen- 
ters, contractors, and the man who does 
his own work. This includes too the 
tradesmen who worked in the several 
branches of building construction. 


The Old Boy has given you these few 
personal items about himself so his read- 
ers may know that what he has written 
in this department is based on his own 
personal knowledge from experience. If 
he has vision, he is not visionary con- 
cerning those things which he sees devel- 
oping from the apparent trend of move- 
ments in the retailing of building mate- 
rials. He knows that human relations 
change with developing conditions, and 
conditions very often change faster than 
men do. With this attitude his state of 
mind is always receptive and is never 
afraid of a new idea when he meets it. 


By the Old Retailer 


A correspondent in the last issue of 
this paper says the Old Retailer has not 
said a word about a proposition that al- 
most all country lumbermen have to deal 
with, namely, “the crime of paying com- 
missions to carpenters,’ which, as he 
thinks, “is by far a worse feature to 
cope with than the matter of allowing 
discounts,” and he wants to know how 
the O. R. “dealt with this commission 
pest.” In the November issue of this 
paper, which he speaks of, the Old Re- 
tailer has this to say on the subject: 
“The day-working carpenters and other 
mechanics who take small jobs when 
work is not plentiful should be charged 
the same prices as anybody else. It is a 
mistaken policy to give these men a 
“rake off,” because almost every carpen- 
ter becomes at times a contractor, and in 
order to get work will oblige the better 
class of contractors to compete with 
prices that are too low for the work. 
As a consequence the town will have a 
lot of men fighting to get business with- 
out profit, either to them or to the deal- 
ers.” 


This is a condition that exists in every 
country town when work is plentiful. 
The better class of workmen are con- 
tractors either to do the work and fur- 
nish the materials or only to furnish the 
labor. When work is scarce the con- 
tractors are willing to do a day’s work 
when they can get it. 


City Dealers Do Business Mostly 
With Contractors 


In the cities when there is no country 
trade and trades unions are in control, 
the building material man has to deal 
almost exclusively with contractors. But 
as conditions in this respect are different 
in the country towns, the dealer has to 
differentiate between those who make 
contracting a regular business and those 
who generally work by the day. If he 
does not, he should do it in the matter 
of giving discounts. Now, as a matter 
of fact, a commission as is understood 
in this connection is practically the same 
as a discount, but with this difference: 
you give the contractor a discount for 
prompt payments because you want the 
use of the money, but you give the car- 
penter a commission as a bribe to get his 
trade. This as a business proposition is 
radically wrong and a submitting to an 
unjust imposition. Furthermore, as a 
matter of fairness and justice to the con- 
sumer there should be neither discount 
nor commission allowed to either con- 
tractor or carpenter, for the consumer is 
the one that pays for it in the end. If 
discounts are to be given at all, they 


should be given only for cash sales. One 

price to all, and the same discount to all, 

is a policy that should be followed in 

the retail building material business, al- 

though this is a contradiction of the old- 

stabilized idea that quantity business . 
affects prices and discounts, and long- 

established custom has so ingrained this 

idea with buyers and sellers that it has 

the effect of a statutory law. 

The selling of building materials at 
retail has always been governed by a 
competition in prices. Quantities com- 
prising several units are sold for a lump 


.sum, and practically to the lowest bid- 


der. 


Dealers at Fault Through Their 
Varying Views 


Uniform prices for the units in mate- 
rial bills are seldom used by the dealers 
competing to sell them, and the buying» 
public has become educated to want and 
expect this kind of competition. There 
is not a dealer but what knows this way 
of selling materials is fundamentally 
wrong. His sense of justice tells him 
that it is unfair to sell one man at a 
lower price than another because of 
competition but, whether he feels this 
way or not, established usage and condi- 
tions practically compel him to do what 
others are doing. Therefore it is logical 
to say that the retail dealers are them- 
selves at fault because of their continu- 
ing on in this system of price competi- 
tion. 


The business world is awakening to 
the defects of this policy of selling. 
Some of the most progressive lumber 
dealers have not only seen this but they 
have had the courage to establish the 
policy of one price, and the same price 
to all. They are successful in carrying 
it out without any serious difficulty. 


The foregoing are the ideas of the Old 
Retailer of what should be. Now he 
will discuss about things as they are, 
and more especially conditions concern- 
ing the lumber yard in a country town. 


Country Dealers Do Business With 
Born Dickerers 


The class of people whom a country 
dealer has to deal with are largely made 
up of those whose ideas of trading are 
the primitive ones of bargain and dicker 
and to get all they can from the seller 
for the price paid, such means as trick- 
ery being considered legitimate in ob- 
taining this. 

The seller in turn is actuated by sim- 
ilar motives and influenced by the com- 
petition of the fellow in the other yard. 
He is willing to cut his own price to 
make the sale and will do this several 
times on the same bill if necessary. In 
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other words, he has now established a 
price of his own. Prices for his goods 
fluctuate according to what he is offered 
by the customer and what his competitor’s 
prices are. In addition to this and in 
consideration for the buyer’s patronage 
and future trade he will give him such 
time to pay for the purchase as will suit 
his convenience. The regular customer 
of the yard views this in the sense of an 
obligation the dealer owes him and 
. strange to say, the dealer himself in- 
sensibly is drawn to look at it in the 
same way. 


The giving of time credit is another 
means the dealer uses to bid for trade, 
and many dealers think this to be a 
cheaper way than the cutting of prices. 


Conditions Reversed When Dealer Buys 


In buying anything from the farmer 
who is not forced by circumstances to 
sell at the time, the dealer finds this way 
is reversed. In this regard the farmer is 
a better business man than he. There is 
no such thing as cutting of prices or 
time business with him. It is cash on 
delivery. The farmer has no competi- 
tion to influence him in selling, nor will 
he offer an inducement to effect the sale. 
This is the stereotyped attitude of the 
farmer toward the dealers in merchan- 
dise in the town that is his trading place. 
When it comes to buying what he wants 
from other parties in distant places he 
considers it a different proposition. He 
realizes they don’t “know him” as the 
home town merchants do, and because of 
this he thinks they ought to trust him. 
Therefore he is amenable to do business 
as they say he must and willingly con- 
forms to their terms and conditions. He 
will even buy lumber from these parties 
“sight unseen,” but you couldn’t get him 
to buy a bill of lumber at the local yard 
without his seeing the stuff he is going 
to get. Yes, and besides this he will 
even send the money early to pay for 
his purchase in advance. Without the 
inducement of a discount either. 


All of this goes to show that the 
farmer is perfectly willing to do business 
on the other party’s terms if he knows 
he cannot do otherwise. Does it not also 
show that it is all the fault of the local 
merchants that he has been educated by 
them to consider that dealing at home is 
a different proposition to what it is in 
doing business with outside parties? 


The country lumber yard has a class 
of customers that have always acted the 
role of middlemen between the dealer 
and the trade. It would be hard to esti- 
mate the percentage, but it is safe to 
say that the great majority of people, 
when they want to build or make any im- 
provements, consult first the contractor 
or carpenter or the mason plasterer, 
painter, according as is the kind of work 
they want done. They don’t think of the 
man who sells the goods they want to 
use. They assume that he knows noth- 
ing of assembling them for a job and 
putting them together. His is a busi- 
ness of selling materials and theirs a 
business of using them in construction. 


If a man wants a little job done, he 
gets the carpenter or other tradesmen, 
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tells them what he wants done, the work- 
man figures the cost and lets the farmer 
know what he’ll do it for. Perhaps the 
farmer will get two parties to figure 
on it, and the lowest bidder obtains the 
job, this being the customary way of 
doing. ; 

The, building mechanics here come to 


believe that they have an active influence 


on the trade of the yard they deal with. 
This idea is furthermore encouraged by 
the dealers themselves, for they show 
their dependence on the carpenters by 
asking them about prospects for build- 
ing, and to bring the parties round to 
figure with them. The carpenters know 
by this that they are important factors 
in securing business for the yard, and 
there is no denying the fact of their 
being able to influence the man who has 
come either to consult them or to employ 
them to do the work, to buy his mate- 
rials of the dealer they choose to send 
him to. This state of mind of the car- 
penters tends to give them an inflated 
idea of their importance to the dealer 
out of all proportion to the real value 
of it. It’s not an uncommon thing for 
the more ambitious and “cheeky” among 
them to let the dealer know that if he 
‘expects them to turn business to his 
yard he will have to pay them for it in 
the form of a commission (bribe) on 
whatever sales are made by reason of 
their assistance. A feature of this prop- 
osition is that he assumes to be the sole 
judge of the extent of his influence in 
making the sale. The status of the 
dealer and his salesmanship is ignored 
and goes for nothing. 


How to Avoid the Trouble 


There is no more vicious proposition 
in the whole range of retailing building 
materials than this, and the lumber 
dealer who makes a practice of submit- 
ting to “hold up” carpenters has only 
himself to blame. Conditions of the sit- 
uation have nothing to do with it be- 
cause he himself by his weakness creates 
such conditions. The excuse that his 
competitor does it is no reason at all 
why he should. In fact, his abstaining 
from it gives him a strong point of ad- 
vantage over them, for he can take the 


public into his confidence through the. 


advertising medium of the local paper 
and tell people that his prices do not 
include the cost of commissions paid to 
the parties for getting him business. 
This will set folks to talking, and it is 
likely they will come to him for an ex- 
planation. When people get the idea 
that the carpenters are getting a “rake 
off” on their money paid to the lumber- 
man they’ll be pretty apt to look out for 
this the next time they hire a carpenter. 

This is the most effectual way of elim- 
inating this form of competition. It will 
also knock in the head the practice of the 
mail order houses as far as this com- 
munity is’concerned. We all know that 
these concerns obtain a list of the con- 
tractors and carpenters in every com- 
munity in the country and play upon 
their prejudices and greed by offering 
them commissions on all the bills they 
can persuade the owners to buy from 
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them. As a general thing, however, 
about all the patronage they receive 
from this source is from the small class 
of carpenters who have a grievance 
against the dealer because he won’t in- 
dulge them in running long-winded ac- 
counts on his work. The real harm 
from:it is that as all the carpenters re- 
ceive this offer it tempts them to use 
it as a club over the dealer to force him 
to give them special favors of this kind, 
but none but a weak-kneed dealer will 
submit to it. 

The Old Retailer has been asked to 
give his experiences in dealing with this 
commission pest. The answer to this is 
very brief. He never had any, but this 
is not saying that it has not been hinted 
to him by carpenters they would like a 
perquisite of this kind for their influ- 
ence. But he sat down on such a propo- 
sition from the very first and gave them 
to distinctly understand there was noth- 
ing doing in that regard. The number 
who made the suggestion were very few, 
and those he told them he didn’t care for 
their trade if he had to get it that way. 


He Always Played Fair 


In dealing with carpenters and other 
mechanics he always considered that in 
selling them on their credit and carry- 
ing them till they were able to collect 
from their small jobs he was giving them 
as much as he received from them. His 
contractors who gave him all their busi- 
ness without figuring elsewhere he fa- 
vored with a list that was a little below 
the regular prices. In cases where the 
competition for a job was strong he 
backéd the contractors up sufficiently to 
land it if possible. 


Another thing, he never flirted with 
every contractor to get his business. His 
policy was to tie up with some competent 
and reliable contractor and establish a 
co-operation that was of mutual benefit 
to both. This was his policy in his coun- 
try yard experience. 


In the city yard he figured with all 
that came, but did not figure for keeps 
with those that were unreliable. His ob- 
servation has been that where you do 
business with this class of men you may 
keep even with them for a time, but in 
the end they will stick you. 


In dealing with the small jobbing car- 
penters in the city trade he selected a 
few with a good reputation for honesty 
and capability and gave them a limited 
credit, and it was understood also that 
they were not to take a job without his 
looking up the credit rating of the 
owner. All materials for jobs were to 
be paid for when the job was done and 
money collected. As this class of work 
was in the main non-competitive it was 
more profitable than selling the larger 
bills. 

The lumber dealer who depends on 
bribing and cutting prices generally to 
get business may make a go of it for a 
time, but if he doesn’t change his meth- 
ods in this respect he is on the way to 
the Junk Pile, for this way of running 
a lumber yard is fast becoming obsolete. 

But this is the only opinion of The 
Old Retailer. 
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New Catalogs of Interest to the Trade 


Modern Furnace Heating. The Hess 
Warming & Ventilating Co., 1201-L 
Tacoma Building, Chicago, Ill. TIllus- 
trated handbook containing a description 
of steel furnaces, pipeless furnaces and 


circulating-room-. heaters. 


Condit Electrical Protective Devices. 
Condit Electrical Mfg. Company, Boston, 
Mass. Describes various types of oil 
switches and circuit breakers and also 
instructive advice on “The Control and 
Protection of Small Induction Motors.” 


Carpenter’s New Gravity Roller Hinge. 
R. F, Carpenter Mfg. Company, 978 East 
Sixty-fourth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. De- 
scribes a springless type of hinge for 
swing doors, operated on the principle 
of replacing spring action by gravity 
action. 

Clay Working Machinery. The Amer- 
ican Clay Machinery Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 
Is a veritable encyclopedia of clay-work- 
ing machinery. This catalog, 440 pages, 
bound in boards, will not be sent indis- 
criminately but will be sent only to con- 
tractors who find special use for it. 


Double Andes Coal and Gas Range. 
Phillips & Clark Stove Company, Inc., 
Geneva, N. Y. Describes and illustrates 
a new combination stove for all fuels. 


Beaver Board in Farm Buildings. The 
Beaver Board Company, 59 Beaver 
Road, Buffalo, N. Y. Describes artistic 
applications of this material in this class 
of building. 

Build a Concrete Storage Cellar. Port- 
land Cement Association, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Con- 
struction details on suggested plans for 
concrete storage cellars are shown. By 
illustrations of vegetables stored in con- 
crete cellars and common house cellars, 
this pamphlet shows the advantages of 
a concrete storage cellar. 


Concrete Tanks for Oil Conservation. 
Portland Cement Association, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. De- 
scribes and illustrates various types of 
concrete oil tanks. 


Concrete Ships, 1849-1918. Portland 
Cement Association, 111 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, Ill. Booklet which 
by its illustrations and text traces the 
origin of concrete ships from their birth 
as a reinforced rowboat in 1849 to the 
present’ 10,000-ton freighters. 


* Curtis Service. Curtis Lumber & Mill- 
work Company, Clinton, Iowa. June 
issue. Feature is photographs illustrat- 
ing the evolution of home building. 

Rex Products. The Flintkote Mfg. 
Company, 98 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
Describes and illustrates roofings and 
shingles, which are two of the products 
marketed by this company. 


Atwood Vacuum Cleaner. Atwood 
Vacuum Machine Company, Rockford, 
Ill. Catalog describing and illustrating 
stationary plants for homes, hotels, hos- 
pitals, apartment and office buildings. 
Describes the various features of the At- 


wood machine and contains photographs 
of hotels and buildings in which Atwood 
machines are installed. 

The Carter Times. Carter White 
Lead Company, Chicago, Ill. Interior 
decorating number. Contains interesting 
and timely illustrations and text on how 
to beautify your house. 

As a Man Liveth. Associated Metal 
Lath Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“As a Man Liveth So Shall He Work” 
is the text of this industrial housing 
book, which is a discussion on this sub- 
ject. Contains photographs and plans of 
some of its operations. 

Vitrolite, Better Than Marble. The 
Vitrolite Company, Parkersburg, W. Va., 


Any of these catalogs will be 
furnished by the manufacturers. 
Or, if you prefer, we will see that 
you receive any that you desire. 


Just check the catalogs you want, 
tear out the page, and mail it to 
Building Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


shows the varied uses of vitrolite in hos- 
pitals, toilet partitions and wainscoting. 


Nonpareil Insulating Brick for Fur- 
naces and Ovens. Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., dis- 
cusses merits of this product and its coal 
saving. 

Making the Coal Bin a Safe Invest- 
ment. The Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. The importance of ef- 
ficiency and service in coal delivery is 
discussed; the necessity of having suf- 
ficient storage capacity for coal, the need 
of speedy and facile deliveries from dock 
or yard into the cellar, are all taken up 
in their relation to the methods shown 
of making the coal bin efficient. 


Red Lead Saves. National Lead Com- 
pany, New York City. The conservation 
and general economy effected by the use 
of red lead forms the subject of discus- 
sion in this pamphlet. Pictorial repre- 
sentation is given of the many fields in 
which red lead may be used to save, and 
facts are presented as to how this product 
may be used to accomplish the greatest 
conservation of building materials. 


Concrete in Architecture and Engineer- 
ing. Portland Cement Association, 111 
West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. The 
title illustrates the text of the August 
number, which is dedicated to better in- 
dustrial housing. 


Registers “H & C.” The Hart & 
Cooley Co., New Britain, Conn. Booklet 
shows manufacture of wrought steel floor 
registers, side wall and baseboard reg- 
isters, ventilators and furnace regulators. 
The newest types manufactured by this 
company are shown. 


Permanent Homes’ for Workmen. 
Lambie Concrete House Corp., 52 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. Illustrated book- 
let, discusses advantages of concrete in 
industrial housing. Contains plans and 
photographs of “Lambie” industrial hous- 
ing operations. 

Myers Door Hangers. F. E. Myers & 
Bro., Ashland, Ohio. Interesting catalog 
illustrating door hangers, especially 
adapted for barns, garages, warehouses 
and factory doors. Various types are 
shown, from the plain flat track unad- 
justable hanger to the covered weather- 
proof adjustable hanger. 


Sylphon Air Valve. Fulton Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Describes the new 
valve manufactured by this company and 
its use in water heaters, boilers and 
automobile motors. 


Hill’s Dry-Cold Refrigerators for Store 
and Market Fixtures. C. V. Hill & Co., 
Trenton, N. J. Illustrates and describes 
sanitary refrigerators for hotels, res- 
taurants, institutions, residences, clubs, 
hospitals, markets and general storage 
purposes. Also photographs of market 
fixtures manufactured by this company. 


Zine in Paint. New Jersey Zinc Co., 
55 Wall Street, New York City. Booklet 
takes up the value of zine in painting 
farm buildings, silos, tin roofs, concrete 
and plaster, boats, hulls, ete. 


Announcement to Truck Dealers. All 
American Truck Co., Chicago, Ill. Con- 
tains photographs of the “All-American” 
one-ton truck and the personnel of this 
firm. 


Reflectolyte, Make Day of Night. The 
Reflectolyte Co., St. Louis, Mo. Describes 
new system of lighting for the purpose 
of illuminating public, private and in- 
dustrial institutions. Also contains in- 
teresting engineering data on lighting. 


The Concrete Builder. Portland Ce- 
ment Association, 111 West Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill. Enters into a discus- 
sion on “necessary building” and de- 
scribes and illustrates necessary concrete 
form buildings, silos and tanks. Con- 
tains plans and details of design for con- 
crete cattle dipping vat and milk-house. 


The Rotsaert Border Mitering Jig. 
Med. J. E. Rotsaert, Portland, Ore. De- 
scribes this miter by which different 
lengths of rule, border, moulding or other 
material can be mitered in one and the 
same cut of saw. 


Ornamental Ideas. National Manufac- 
turing Co., Sterling, Ill. Booklet illus- 
trates and describes ornamental surface 
hinges and cupboard butts of most beau- 
tiful design. Discusses also the ad- 
vantages of the ornamental butt. 


Aero Automatic Fire Alarm. Aero 
Fire Alarm Co., 26 Cortland Street, New 
York City. Booklet illustrates copper 
tube which is a tested fire finder. Con- 
tains interesting data on its workings 
and testimonials from some of its suc- 
cessful users. 


New York, October, 1918 


An Attractive and Well 


Planned Stucco House 


A house built for comfort may be very 
simple in design and yet, if it carries an 
air of being homelike and cheerful, prove 


The Rear of the House Is Designed to Give 


the Maximum Amount of Room Inside. 


as attractive as any in its community. 
A carefully planned exterior color scheme 
will help to make a place attractive, hav- 
ing, in fact, as much importance as al- 
most any other phase of exterior design. 
How many of us have not seen houses 
which we had always thought unattrac- 
tive made beautiful by proper painting 
and refurnishing. And how grateful we 
are to the architect or builder when he 
provides an external color scheme which 
is beautiful. 

This is the case in the house illustrated 
herewith. The color scheme is very sim- 
ple, but it is so well suited to the archi- 


tecture of the house that it seems quite. 


perfect in its way. The walls are of 
stucco in warm gray tones, blending into 
the roof which is stained 9 grass green. 
The walls are relieved by the white 
painted sash, eaves and other trim, and 
by the vines and shrubbery which grow 
about the house. 


The lines of the house are very good; 
the long slope at the front is relieved by 
a dormer, while the shorter slope at the 
rear is intercepted by the hipped roof 
which covers the bedroom and sleeping 
porch at the extreme rear of the house. 
At the second floor line there is still 
another roof projection, lending unusual 
interest to that view of the house, as 


may be noticed from the photograph of 
the rear. Such features as the window 
bay at the left side of the house and the 
cobblestone chimney, which is exposed 
its, full length, give an added interest, 
the result being an unusual and dis- 
tinctive dwelling. 


Turning to the plans, it will be observed 
that these qualities persist in the interior 
as well as the exterior. And yet the 
livableness of the house is its greatest 
charm. <A long veranda runs the full 
length of the front of the house. 


The living room opens upon this porch, 
and immediately upon entrance the eye 
is taken by the cheerful fireplace on the 
opposite side of the room. A gdance at 
the interior details will show the design 
and construction of this fireplace, which 
is of cobblestones, the same as the ex- 
terior of the chimney. There is a 5 in. 
cement shelf, and a setback of the cobble- 


The Long, Sweeping Roof Is Gracefully 
Handled. 


stones, emphasized by a heavy key stone 
arch. This stone construction runs to the 
ceiling, breaking into the picture, mold- 
ing at this point. 

The left wall of the living room is 
taken up with a large bay, having a built- 
in seat. This is a very cozy spot, com- 
manding as it does, a view of the fire- 
place, the stairway and the dining room, 
to say nothing of the view out of doors. 

The wide, open doorway into the dining 
room reveals a similar bay on the far 
side of that room, giving it unusual light 
and airiness. The dining room has a 
beamed ceiling, the beaming serving to 
emphasize the interesting irregu!arities 
of the plan. 


Square Wood Columns Form an Interesting Contrast to the Grey Stucco 


and Green Roof. 
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Access to the kitchen is had through a 
large and capacious pantry. Ample cup- 
boards and a sink are provided in this 
butler’s pantry, and in addition there is 
a refrigerating room beyond the kitchen 
which furnishes storage space in plenty. 


The arrangement of the service posi- 
tion of this house would arouse envy in 
many a housewife’s soul. It will be ob- 
served that the maid’s room opens out of 
the kitchen, making it unnecessary to 
provide a room for this purpose on the 
second floor. Thus the maid is always 
at hand; and it will be noted that there 
is a passageway from the kitchen to the 
living room, enabling her to reach the 
front door without passing through the 
dining room. This is an important fea- 
ture in the small house where there is 
only one servant. It is also a very fine 
thing in the small house to provide a sink 


‘Beams. AF ware 


(tes. 


Plate shelf . 


in dining room. 


Interior doors ard trim. 
For sizes see plans. 


End view of main stairs. 


Interior Details, Scale 14 in. = | ft. 
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Windows and trim in 


dining room. 


in the _ service 
pantry as well as 
in the _ kitchen. 
This avoids a 
great deal of con- 
fusion and extra 
labor in the serv- 
ing of meals, and 
should be consid- 
ered with more 
seriousness than 
is now given it. 
Having the re- 
frigerating room 
next the rear 
porch makes _ it 
possible to put 
the ice into the 
refrigerator from 


the outside, saving more unnecessary 
labor in the cleaning of the iceman’s 
muddy foot-tracks. 


Launéry and vegetable rooms are pro- 


ak 


FS 


Elevation of stairs. 


Cupboards in pantry. 


rit 
au 


Side Elevation, Scale 1/16 in. = | ft. 


vided in the basement, in addition to 
furnace room and a good sized coal bin. 
The stairs to the basement are directly: 
beneath those leading to the second floor, 


copb. eu 
| gees inside : 


Windows and seat in 
living room. 


Cupboard in kitchen. 


Book case, elevation of fireplace, and section of fireplace. 


Scale of Plate Shelf and False Beams, 34 in. — | it. 
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and are reached from the passage be- 
tween kitchen and living room. 

On the second floor the same spacious- 
ness is observed which obtains through- 
out the house; there are three bedrooms, 
a. sleeping porch and one bath, besides 


large and ample closet room. The bed- 
rooms are all large and well lighted. Each 
one has a large closet, and it will be noted 
that one of the rooms has two, both ex- 
tremely capacious. There is also a large 
linen closet. 


Partition Construction —-l 
Approved Methods of Constructing 


Partitions—Common Faults 


. » Improper construction of partitions is 
. perhaps one of the most common faults 
to be met with in the average dwelling. 
Only too often is a partition treated 
merely as a dividing wall of no import- 
ance, whereas it should be recognized as 
an important factor in the stability of 
the frame and in the finished appearance 
of the house. Plaster cracks due to par- 
tition trouble are all too common. Much 
of this trouble is, of course, caused by the 
unseasoned timbers which the contractor 
most generally uses, but proper construc- 
tion will remove much of this trouble. 


The big factor in preventing settle- 
ment with consequent cracks is to allow 
as little shrinkage as possible and to 
equalize such shrinkage as may be un- 
avoidable. In this connection two facts 
should be remembered: 1, that wood 
shrinks across the grain, ordinary spruce 
shrinking about % in. per foot; 2, that 


Fig.: 2—A good way to construct a first 

floor partition. There is much less wood 

laid horizontally, so settling is less. The 

amount of wood laid horizontally in ex- 

terior and interior walls should be as 

nearly the same as possible, as settlement 
will then be uniform. 


Are Pointed Out 


By Ernest Drah 


timber does not shrink perceptibly with 
the grain. 


Partitions are often incorrectly con- 
structed as shown in Fig. 1. The rough 
flooring is laid over the floor joists and 
the partition sole is then laid on the 
flooring. The studs are then toe-nailed 
to the sole. This construction is bad be- 
cause it permits as much shrinkage and 
settling as is possible. 

There are about 37 in. of horizontal 
wood so laid as to shrink and let the 
second floor partition settle; this is the 
combined width of girder, floor joists, 
flooring, partition soles and cap. This 
shrinkage will amount to as much as 1% 
in. in the course of a year or so. Thus 
the attic joist would sink nearly 3 in. by 
the combined settlement of first and 
second story partitions. 


A better way to construct the parti- 
tion is shown in Fig. 2. Here the girder 
is framed at the joist level, and the par- 
tition studs are set on a sole placed over 
the rough flooring. The possibility of 
the partition settling, due to the extra 
10 in. of joist at each floor is eliminated. 
Besides, the cellar ceiling is made more 
sightly by the elimination of the low 
girder. 


It is well to remember that all second 
story partition studs should rest directly 
on the head or cap of the partition below, 
not on floor joists. The shrinkage in 
exterior walls should be balanced with 
shrinkage in partitions as nearly as pos- 
sible. That is, the amount of timber laid 
horizontally should be the same in both 
exterior. walls and in partitions. Then 
all shrinkage will be equalized, settle- 
ment will be uniform and no cracks are 
liable to result. 


Parition studs are generally 2 x 4, 
spaced either 12 in: or 16 in. on centers, 
which gives either five or four nailings 
to each lath. Where the partition ex- 
ceeds 9 ft. 6 in. in height or where it is a 


' bearing partition, the ‘studs should’ be 


placed 12 in. on centers. Where parti- 


‘tions are over 11 ft. in height, 5-in or 


This house is electric lighted; and has 
hot water heat. It was built at*Larch- 
mont Gardens, N. Y., for Mrs. Bertha M. 
Van Ottinger, from the designs of W. S. 


. Moore, Architect, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 


New York City. 


Fig. 1!—Incor- 
rect construction 
of partitions. This 
construction is poor be- 
cause it permits of maximum settlement, 


with consequent cracking of plaster, etc. 


6-in. studding is advisable. As regards 
stiffness, 5-in. studs placed 16 in. on cen- 
ters will give a stiffer partition than 
4-in. studs placed 12 in. on centers, even 
though less lumber is used, as the 16-in. 
spacing does not afford as stiff a base for 
plastering; 12-in. spacing of partition 


Fig. 3—Construction when second floor 
joists run parallel to partition. Studs 
should be set on a cap, and not on the 
floor joists as shown in Fig. 1. Joists 
should be kept’ 2 in. from studs. 
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Fig. 4—Correct construction of partition 

running parallel with joists, no bearing 

partitions being placed below. Space is 

left for running heating pipes, etc., without 

cutting joists. The piece of tin acts as a 
fire stop. 


Fig. 5—Incorrect construction of partition 

running parallel with joists. No nailing 

base is provided for finished floor, and 

joists must be dangerously cut if pipes are 
carried up in the partition. 


Fig. 6—A method of setting studs to 
avoid settlement. The right hand side 
illustration shows the method where par- 
titions run across joists, the left hand side 
the method used when: the partition is 
parallel to the joists; 4 in. x 1!4 in. iron 
plates are fastened to the under side of 
joists, the studs without settlement. 


studs is advisable for good work. 

Where the joists run parallel with the 
partition, construction such as that shown 
in Fig. 3 is used. The joists should not 
come closer than 2 in. to the partition, 
so that nailing’ space will be left for the 
flooring. 

Where a second story partition is not 
carried by a girder or by a first story 
partition, it must be supported by the 
floor joists. 

When the partition runs parallel to the 


joist, it may be supported as shown in 
Fig. 4.. Two joists are spaced about 6 in. 
apart and blocks are cut in between 
them, these blocks being spaced about 
18 in. apart and placed with the grain 
of the wood horizontal. The two joists 
bearing the partition should be at least 
3 in. thick, as any sagging will cause 
trouble. A sheet of tin is often placed 
under the partition sole to act as a fire 
stop. 

Joists under a partition are often 
placed as shown in Fig. 5. This method 
is objectionable because no nailing base 
is afforded for the finished floor unless 
the joists are at least 3 in. wider than 
the partition sole, and because any pipes 
run up in the partition require danger- 
ous cutting of the joists. ‘ 

A partition supported by floor joists 
like this will of course settle slightly 
when the bearing joists shrink. This 
shrinkage is generally not sufficient to 
cause cracks in a frame building where 
the partition joins the exterior wall, but 
in a brick building cracks are likely at 
this. point. 

‘Two ways to avoid such settlement are: 


- First, to use a steel I-beam, which is 


inadvisable where pipes are to be run 


through; second, to carry the partition . 


studs on iron plates fastened to the 
under sides of the joists, as shown in 
Fig. 6. fo, ee ; 2 

Steel beams, form a better support 
than the latter method just mentioned, 
but it is more expensive. When a steel 
beam is used it should be at least 1 in. 
shallower than the wood joists, so as to 
allow for any shrinkage that may occur 
in the wood, as shown in Fig. 7.’ 


Where a partition runs at right angles 
to the floor joists it is usually supported 
as shown in Fig. 6. The sole is placed 
on the rough flooring. The joists in this 
case have a concentrated load, which has 
twice the destructive effect that a dis- 
tributed load has. In addition, bridging 
will bring no relief as it will not serve 
to distribute or equalize the load in any 
way. 

Especial care should be taken where 
openings occur in the partition. If the 
opening is wide, the joists should be 
wider or doubled so as to take care of 
the extra weight transmitted down 


. through the doubled studs. 


(To be continued) 


Shingling Gutters and 
Valleys 
By John Upton 


I am often asked how to shingle a 
gutter or valley in a roof. Which is the 
‘better of the two common ways to do 
this important part of the work is an- 
other frequent question. 

I do not know which is the better way, 
to lay the shingles—the same way as the 
others, up and down, or to let them fol- 
low the line of the gutter. 


If we should make a diagonal cut 


through a shingled roof we would leave 
many small points under the other shin- 
gles. If in shingling a gutter with the 
shingles laid up the roof, every one of 
these points were put in its place this 
would be the better way. There are 
few of us who want to do this, and few 
owners who care to pay for the extra 
time it would take, . Therefore I think 
that the most of us will make a better 
job of it letting the gutter shingles 
follow the line of the gutter. That is, 
to put them on slanting. This will 
make a smooth job and one that will not 
leak under ordinary conditions. The 
main point is to have: the’ flashing wide 
enough and not to -nail toolow on it. 
Generally one should put in new metab 
- that is, galvanized iron—in reshingling, 
for the: old: flashing ‘is not likely. to ‘be 
much good.. It should’be 12:or 14 inchés! 
wide and more on flat roofs. sod Jatt 

I have used pieces of tin,: some 8 
inches Square, laying one in each: course 
like flashing, and. putting the: Shingles 
close together in: the valley:. This makes 
a good job. One man here reshingled 
his roof this way after the first one had 
lasted 30 years. Another.*house fixed 
the same way has been”all right for 
nearly as long. Where a long strip is 
used the gutter should be wider at ‘the 
bottom than at the top, so that ice will 
not stay in it. If one leaks and the shin- 
gles are good a coat of paint may help 
it, for a time at least. 


Fig. 7—Steel I- 
beam used to 
carry a partition. 
Above is construc- 


tion where no hangers are used; at the 
right is a detail of construction where 
hanger is used. 7 


ING 


Fig. 8—Usual method of running parti- 
tions at right angles to joists. It should 
be remembered that in this case the joists 
bear a concentrated load, which is more 
destructive than a distributed load. 
® 
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How a Sun Porch Was Added to an 


Old Mansion 


This Article with Its Accompanying [llustrations Gives a Good 


Idea of How the Work Was Done. 


It Will Afford You 


Valuable Data on How to Do Similar Work 
By W. A. Giesen, Architect 


Measurements of the opening were 


taken at the building and a plan gotten. 


out as shown in illustration. This was 


sent to the mill where the material, sash, - 


panels, etc., were made and delivered in 
knock-down form ready for setting up; a 
list being furnished showing the sizes of 
openings, etc. 

The erection of wood sash and glass, 
partitions, photographs of which are 
shown, not only provides valuable space 


The finished porch, as viewed from the 
front of the house. Note how it gives a 
sense of strength and solidity to the second 
story, this feeling being lacking before. 


for the owner of the property but en- 
hances the beauty of the house itself. 


The upper portion or second floor of the 
house when built was carried out over 
the first floor porch, by reason of which 
the appearance was not pleasing in look- 
ing at the house from certain positions. 


With the sun porch partitions erected 
this was eliminated, as the upper part of 


The interior of the porch is very attract- 
ive. 
the rear of the house, where the “‘L’’ is 


This view was taken looking toward 


situated. 


Just now remodeling jobs are of 
greater importance than ever be- 
fore. House owners are realizing 
that by spending a bit of money on 
their property the house can be 
made more valuable than it ever 
was or perhaps ever will be again. 
There is plenty of this kind of work 
to be had and builders who hunt 
the town for good prospects are in 
little danger of finding their hands 
idle. 


Four stages in the progress of the work. 


the house sets down on them, as it were, 
improving the appearance remarkably. 
The rooms on second floor over this part 
of porch will also be much warmer in 
winter. 

The sun porch partitions were started 
on the old porch floor after the rails be- 
tween the shingled columns were re- 
moved. 


The outer casings and mullions were 
run from top to bottom in one piece. The 


a 


The finished porch as it appears from the 

rear of the house. Note how the porch 

windows scale in it with the rest of the 
house. 


horizontal sills were also in one piece 
from column to column. The sills at 


. outer casings and mullions were hotched 


out. With this construction the utmost 
rigidity was obtained and at the same 
time it made a good weather-tight piece 
of work. 

Outer casings were 1% in. material, 
inner casings % in. Below the sills 
packing pieces were inserted to fill space 
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Elevations of Bays 3 and 4. 


same as these. 


DETAIL: AT: JAMB- 


HOOK TACKED 
TO SASH AND 
FLAT To SILL 


INSIDE. 


DE TA AW. O4 ble: 


Bays | and 2 are the © 


Elevation of Bay 5 


by DK STRIP TACKED 
‘X 9) HEAD AND. FLAT 
A RIP TO TOP OF SASH 


“INSIDE 


DETAIL: Aes D 


JR HOOK TACKED TO LEFT 
HAND SASH AND FLAT 


TO FLIGHT 


|N SIDE 


DETAIL AT MEETING RAIL 


Details of windows, showing weather stripping and general 
construction of frames. 


betweeen back of casings and face of 
panels, same being covered by mould 
trimming around panels and on top of 
base as shown on construction details. 
The outer casings were gotten out 1% 
in. thick to allow screens to set flush. 
Screen frames are of the same thickness, 
the screen wire being of copper. The 
sash were casements arranged in pairs 
to open inward with rabbitted melting 


stiles 1% in. thick and glazed with double 
thick American glass. 

All wood used in enclosure was of 
clear white pine. 

The hardware is of solid bronze ex- 
cepting screen hangers and adjusters, 
which are of galvanized iron. ~ 

Sash are provided with two 3%-in. 


butts to each sash, with one cremone bolt 
to each pair. 
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SA SHSM EIGHT .5-7£: 
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“SEC TION-THRU. CONSTRUCTION: 


12 INCHES 


Interior of the porch, looking toward the 
front of the house. 


The screen adjusters allow of the 
screens to open and hold same in posi- 
tion or of locking when closed. 


Sash were weather stripped with metal 
weather strips of zinc applied as indi- 
cated on details. The sash were plowed 
out-and rabbetted for weather strips by 
carpenters at the work, who also installed 
them. 


The woodwork was delivered primed 
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and after erection painted three coats of 
white paint and finished with a coat of 
dull enamel. 

No large or small house is quite com- 
plete unless it has its sun parlor. The 
sun parlor gives one a livable space and 


- 


is generally the most cheerful place in 
the house. This is due to the sense of 
openness given by the large area of win- 
dow surface. 


The addition of a sun porch usually 
adds to the attractiveness of a house. The 


little additional money spent in its crea- 
tion is a good investment which, should 
it be desirous to dispose of the property, 
would have a selling value equal to the 
original cost, plus the interest, and not 
to mention the comfort value in the inter- 


vening space of time. 


“Kinks” from a Carpenter's Diary — 


The Action of Wind on Barns Is Pointed Out from Actual 
Experience and Proper Methods of Bracing Emphasized _ 


The action of wind forces on structures 
have ever since the inception of time 
caused great havoc. Estimates are made 
on the damages and complete devastation 
of property as a result of tornadoes and 
hurricane wind storms. The compiled 
figures in money value fall short of the 
actual amount each year, to say nothing 
of the injury, loss of life and invariable 
inconvenience to property owners. 

For the benefit of the carpenter who 
has never taken very seriously the ele- 
ments of wind forces when on a destroy- 
ing rampage I state the particulars of 
one instance of the kind that happened 
the past winter. The structure was a 
gambrel roof barn, recognized among the 
eraft as an ocagon type of roof. The 
dimensions of the superstructure were 
40 x 70 ft. The sills were not anchored 
to the concrete wall. All the framing 
timbers were exceptionally heavy, with 
12 x 12 in. corner posts and beams, 8 x 
8 in. girts, 4 x 4 braces and 2 x 8 in. 
rafters. The side and end walls were 
covered with double thickness of boards 
placed vertically, also well battened. The 
heavy timbers were hewn maple, beach 
and ash,.and the rafters were hemlock 
with two 1 x 10 in. cucumber boards for 
braces at each knuckle joint. 


The wind blowing at a 70 mile velocity 
on the night of Feb. 25 shoved the barn 
a distance of 20 ft. along the wall until 
the east end struck the ground. “I mark 
the time thus precisely, because I was 
one of the spectators at the scene the 
next day. The barn was located on a 
rise of ground facing east. About 80 
rods in the rear was a timber belt, but 
too far away to act as a wind brake; in 
fact, the location was such that the build- 
ing received the full force of the south- 
west gale. 


A peculiar feature of the wreck was 
the condition of the rafters. The upper 
set were ripped clear through their width 
about a foot below the 1 x 10 braces, on 
both- sides, and horizontally the full 
length of the building. The side walls 
spread out from the sills and rested at 
about a 45-deg. angle. The rafters 
dropped down from the apex several feet 
and were suspended in that position. The 
rafters on the plate were splintered and 
twisted, but most all of them still held 
to the plate. The nails were the com- 
mon wire kind and were as bright as the 


By Hammer and Saw 


time first driven twenty-five years ago, 
which was the age of the barn. The barn 
was half a mile from the owner’s resi- 
dence and was used principally for stor- 
age purposes. At the time it contained 


a hundred tons of baled hay and farming 
implements; some of these pieces of hay 
track, doors and other miscellaneous fix- 
tures were blown several rods away. 


The action of the wind in this instance 
seemed to take 


apparently a direct 


A kink that adds to the efficiency of the 

silo. The blower pipe, carrying the ensi- 

lage, can be much more easily handled by 
the aid of this seat. 


thrust, tearing and ripping lengthwise, 
instead of crushing down entirely. 
Whether the wind alone broke the upper 
rafters or acted in conjunction when the 
end dropped from the wall couldn’t be 
determined; however, the fact was force- 
ably demonstrated that these braces are 
important in a gambrel roof, for they 
held intact and acted as couplers at the 
knuckle joints of the weakest part of the 


roof, and the break occurred in the rafters 


below the joints. 


No human casualties are to be recorded 
in this instance, nor was the money value 
involved great, yet placed in the same 
position a structure far more pretentious 
under the circumstances would be 
wrecked. Deformation is perceptible in 
frame, and even steel skeleton structures, 
and what can we lay the cause to but 
the wind. 


Probably the heavy timber barns with 
principal rafters were the strongest in 
construction ever built. They were 
erected at the time when materials was 
plentiful and cheap. Nowadays the 
farmer wants and demands a barn with 
sanitary stables, lots of grain room and 
one that’s warm and well ventilated and, 
of course, substantial framing, but no 
more than is necessary. The farmers 
often have their own ideas regarding the 
way they want the barn erected, but the 
carpenter should not tolerate any in- 
fringement that in his opinion would af- 
fect the stability of the building in any 
way. The gambrel roof barn is admira- 
bly adapted to the farmer’s use in every 
respect, and the old style barns are fast 
being remodeled with gambrel roofs. The 
framing for these roofs being the most 
important part of the work, care should 
be exercised in selecting their material. 
The rafters and braces should be sound 
and straight, and always the crowning 
edge of the rafters uppermost. If this is 
seen to we’ll find the work of putting the 
roof together much facilitated. 


Cucumber, if available makes the best 
braces; two at each knuckle joint of the 
rafters, the nails driven tight and stag- 
gering. When the side walls are stud- 
ded and placed the same distance apart 
as the rafters a piece of studding from 
walls to rafters can be added for a tie. 
This constitutes the necessary roof fram- 
ing. Plank-frame barns built along 
these lines have stood up and under nor- 
mal conditions proven their worth. 


Silos of the kind that come knocked- 
down, already to erect, are lacking in 
some features which, if added, the farmer 
would appreciate. When the silo fillers 
come along in the fall they have a blower 
pipe from their machine leading to a 
hole in the silo, and the ensilage passes 
through this pipe to the inside. The pipe 
has to be fastened at the top, and a man 
carrying the end up the outside ladder 
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is in an awkward position, and on a 


windy day has too much trouble in fast-” 


ening the pipe. One silo owner spoke to 
me about this and with the blacksmith’s 
help we made some hangers out of % in, 
x 8 in. band iron and of convenient 


length. Two of the hangers were bolted 
to the sides inside and a plank bolted 
to them, which made a staging for a 
person to sit on, and with rope and pulley 
the pipe was easily hauled up and the 


end. fastened secure. When the blower 


hole is large enough the staging can be 
gained that way or from the inside of the 
silo with a ladder. The staging proved 
so handy that several parties got them. 
Figure 1, showing the hanger, is self- 
explanatory. 


A sanitary cow stall and manger. 


For cow stall floors creosoted yellow 
pine blocks have great value. They are 
warm, smooth, sanitary, moisture proof, 
and if laid right will last for years. The 
preservative that is used in the treat- 
ment of the wood blocks is a disinfectant 
and will help to keep out vermin. 

The foundation for the block should 
be three inches of concrete mixed with 
one part cement, three parts sand and 
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four parts gravel. A one-inch thick bed 
of cement and sand is placed under the 
blocks. Use well screened sand and mix 
it with sand one to three. Sprinkle the 
mixture just before laying the blocks. 


Make the floor smooth. The joints must 


be close together. 

When completed fill the cracks and 
joints with cement or sand. Horse stall 
floors as well as cow stall floors can be 
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Some Miscellaneous 
Farm Buildings 


By W. E. Frudden 


well made of wood blocks. They are in- 
expensive and are most ideal. 

Slope the cow stall one inch to the 
gutter. The dimensions that are given 
in the drawing will be found to be most 
generally accepted as correct by all prac- 
tical dairymen. 

Since I have been out studying about 
farmers’ buildings, I have noticed that 
this type of a poultry coop is gaining 
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Details of an ice house and cold room that has been proved efficient. 
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Finished appearance of the poultry house shown 
in section at the left. 


2x4 RATTERS 
2-24 FLITE 
ed! STUVVING 
CVKOP_SIVING 
OPLY KOOTING aa 


CEMENT TOOTINGS — TLE.TLooR? 


| great favor in every section of the coun- 
0 try. Farmers everywhere like this prac- 


tp) tical design for a chicken coop. It is 

l light and airy and very convenient. 

bs This house here illustrated is 16 feet 
deep and 50 feet long and built of frame. 

It faces the southeast and has glass in 

the upper monitor windows and cloth in 

the lower side wall windows. 


Oftentimes this sort of a coop is 
called the half monitor poultry house. ° 


A popular type of poultry house. 


Dairy Barn 


Built by 
a 


Building Age 


Subscriber 


Dairy barn built by Wells Brothers, Scottsville, N. Y. This barn is an 


excellent piece of work, attractive and well planned. 


Side framing of the barn built by Wells Brothers. 


End framing of barn. 


Some Echoes of the Noon 
Hour—X1V _ 


Bliss Points Out Why Every 

Member of the Gang Should 

Own a Liberty Bond—Trouble 

with Railroad Rails Gives the 
Gang a Good Laugh 


By Edward H. 


The gang, departing from their usual 
custom because of what was in the air, 
had been discussing the relative merits 
of Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps. One of the new comers who, 
because of his boasting and egotism, 
had been given the sobriquet of “Truth- 
ful James,” had been foolish enough 
to make unflattering remarks con- 
cerning both these investments. He 
had quickly, and quite thoroughly, been 
taken to task by Bliss, who, in language 


“Pretty soon Scotty will have enough bonds 
to buy a Flivver with—the only money he has 
ever saved.” ; 


Crussell 


which cannot here be set down, ex- 
plained to him how much anyone who 
held those sentiments, lacked of being 
as high in the social scale as a 
“mangey yellow dog.” The latter 
part of Bliss’ tirade was milder in tone, 
and may be given verbatim. 


“A few years ago,” said he, “before 
the days of the Postal Savings Bank, if 
you had been given the chance to buy 
fifty dollar, or one hundred dollar, U. S. 
government bonds, you would have 
jumped at it. If any government in the 
world will be able to pay its debts after 
this war is over, that government will be 
the United States of America, and its 
bonds are as good to-day as 
they have been at any time 
in its history. Ducks like 
you haven’t learned yet that 
we are at war, and I’m going 
to try to explain to your lack 
of intelligence that just be- 
cause you happen to be old 
enough to escape the draft 
doesn’t relieve you of all your 
responsibilities. You are ex- 
empted, not because you have 
attained a certain age, but be- 
cause, having attained that 
age, you are not worth the 
time and expense it would 
take to make a soldier out 
of you. If you think that’s 
anything to brag about, go 
ahead and brag. 


“You don’t have to bother 
your head about whether 
someone else is taking all the 
bonds they ought to, or not; 
if you know positively that 
they are not, turn their names 
in to the Liberty League and 
then forget about them. Your 
chief business is to subscribe 
for all you can, then subscribe 
for a little more, and then, 
instead of feeling puffed up 
about it, hang your head in 
shame to think that while 
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*‘The train soon showed up, and the en- 
gineer entertainéd the gang with his opin- 
ion of their working qualities and various 
abilities.” 


your neighbor gives his lift, all you are 
able to do is lend a few paltry dollars; 
dollars that would be of no use to you 
anyway if it were not for your neighbor, 
and others like him, risking their lives 
to make your dollars, and your liberty, 
safe. I’ve been listening to your whin- 
ing and complaining long enough, and I 
serve notice on you right now, that as 
long as you’re in this outfit you’ll quit 
bellyaching about Liberty Loans, war 
bread, lack of sugar and any other little 
inconvenience you may be put to, or I’ll 
make you a candidate for the accident 
ward in the county hospital. If you think 
I won’t, say so; I’d just as leave show you 
now as any other time.” 


“And that seems to be all, and perhaps 
a little more than all, the occasion de- 
mands,” broke in Old George. “You 
ought to get yourself a job with those 
four minute speakers. The original ar- 
gument was as to which of these invest- 
ments was the best for fellows like us. 
I have some of each, and speaking from 
my experience I’m inclined to favor the 
bonds. Not because they are a better 
investment but because, having bought 
say, a hundred dollar bond, you feel com- 
pelled to keep up the instalments until 
it is paid for. The War Stamps haven’t 
the same pressure behind them and 
though I feel ashamed to say so, I’m 
pretty sure that I wouldn’t have been able 
to save as much, buying the stamps, as 
I have buying the bonds. This, of course, 
is because of my peculiar nature, which 
will not permit me to save anything 
without being driven to it.” 


“IT guess there are plenty of others in 
your fix, George,’ said Scotty. ‘The 
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wife and I were figuring the other night 
that we’ll have enough bonds to buy a 
flivver with, after the war is over, and 
it’s almost the only money we’ve ever 
been able to save. 

“T was arguing with one of Iny neigh- 
bors the other night, he’s one of these 
peace+at-any-price old mutts, who is al- 
ways wishing ‘this terrible war would 
end.’: In the excitement of the moment 
I told him that if it ended before Kaiser 
Bill and his friends got all that was com- 
ing to them, I’d start a new war of my 
own. 
said, ‘Big talk boy! big talk, what are 
you doing to help win the present war?” 
And when I had counted up everything, 
it wasn’t much. A few dollars to the Red 
Cross and the Y. M. C. A., a day or.two’s 
time donated to the exemption boards, 


And then a small voice inside me - 


incident I was so foolish as to mention. 
Although my folk’s place is some miles 
from a railroad station, the railroad runs 
quite close by it, and as there was a con- 
struction gang working on a steel bridge 
that spans the creek near there, I spent 
some of my time watching this gang at 
work. Somehow, nothing seems to rest 


me more than watching other folks at - 


work. 

“The first day I went over, the fore- 
man was in all kinds of trouble, they had 
been putting new ties on the bridge and 
in order to do so had removed the rails. 
Of course, they had protected themselves 
against trains with red flags and tor- 
pedoes, but the day was frightfully hot, 
and when, just before train time, they 
came to put the rails in place again, they 
found the heat had expanded the rails 


hundred feet of track may be projecting 
into the opening—but go ahead Shorty, 
how did your friend get out of his diffi 
enlty.2)’ 


“Well to.tell. the ‘truth,’ ° grinned 
Shorty, “when I arrived on the ground, I 
thought they’d all gone crazy. They 
had one drinking bucket with them, and 
with this ‘tied to the end of a rope, one 
man was baling up water from the creek 
and pouring it into the other fellows’ 
hats; each man, as his hat was filled, ran 
madly along the track with it pouring 
the water on the rails to cool them off. 
After keeping this up for some time, they 
took one of the loose rails and using it 
as a battering ram, pounded on the ends 
of the projecting rails in an endeavor to 
drive them back. All this work made 
conditions better, but the rails were still 


“The rails were expanded by the heat and the foreman could not get them back in place. 


and a few spare dollars invested in Lib- 
erty Bonds. I tried to tell myself that 
there were others who had not done as 
much, but that didn’t help any, some day 
those boys are coming home again, and 
as they march down main street with Old 
Glory at their head, with the whistles 
blowing, bells ringing, women weeping, 
and everyone cheering themselves hoarse, 
I want to be able to stand squarely on my 
own feet, look anyone of them in the eye 
and say ‘I did all I could.’” 

“Hurrah!” yelled the Kid; “When that 
day comes, Liberty Bonds will be above 
par, you’ll be able to buy your flivver and 
we'll all go down town with you. In the 
meantime, I’d like to have Shorty tell 
us the remainder of the history of his 
trip to the country. He said he had more 
to tell us, and ever since then I’ve been 
anxiously waiting to hear what it was.” 

“T’ye always noticed,” began Shorty, 
“that those things so anxiously waited 
for, never seem to come up to our expec- 
tations, no doubt it will be so with the 


until they were some four inches too 
long.” 

“That’s some expansion,” said the Kid, 
“How long were the rails they had taken 
out?” 

‘All the expansion didn’t have to be in 
the rails that were taken out,” explained 
Bliss, who was an old railroader, ‘There 
is a difference of nearly a quarter of an 
inch in the length of a thirty foot rail 
between the extreme temperatures of 
winter and summer. When rails are laid 
in cold weather, allowance is made for 
this; small pieces of metal of the correct 


. thickness being placed between the ends 


of the rails as they are laid and after- 
ward taken out. The spaces left by them 
allow the rails to expand; but sometimes, 
from one cause or another, not enough 
space is provided and we get what is 
called ‘heat kinked track.’ On a hot day, 
if you make an opening in the rails any- 
where and leave it. open for any length 
of time, the rails will crowd from each 
end so that the expansion from several 


So the gang ran to the 
nearby creek, filled their hats with water, and rushed madly back in a wild endeavor to chill the rails into decency.” 


too long, so as a last resource, they drew 
the spikes from the track at each end of 
the bridge and threw the rails out of line 
until they were able to get the loose rails 
into place. The track was now connected 
up again but it was in such shape that no 
train could pass over it, and when, by 
means of bars, they pried it into line, it 
would kick out again on the other side. 
The foreman overcame this difficulty by 
bolting a number of ties fast to the 
bridge, driving some spikes. part way 
into them and then prying the rail over 
against the spikes. The train they had 
been expecting, showed up long before 
this was accomplished and during the 
whole sweltering time, that entire gang 
was as busy as a fire brigade at a three 
alarm fire. 

“T got so interested in this work that 
I spent several days at the bridge and got 
quite chummy with the foreman. I was 
particularly interested in the hydraulic 
jacks they were using. Of course, I had 
heard about these hydraulic jacks (or 
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whisky jacks, as the yang preferred to 
call them) but I never had seen one of 
them work and often wondered how one 
man could possibly make them lift 
seventy-five or a hundred tons by merely 
working a lever. Something went wrong 
with one of these jacks and as the fore- 
man took it all apart, I had a good chance 
to get a squint at its ‘innards.’ The ex- 
planation is very simple, as I suppose 
most of you know; the jack is nothing 
more than a modified force pump. One 
hundred pounds on the end of a four foot 
lever, applied to a small plunger, forces 
liquid in small quantities under the lift- 
ing ram. The principle is much the same 
as a block and tackle, or a chain hoist; 
the power, moving rapidly through a long 
distance, is able to move a much greater 
weight, very slowly through a short dis- 
tance.” 


“Just why, do they call them whisky 
jacks?” queried the Kid. 


“They use alcohol, or a mixture of al- 
cohol and water in them in the winter 
time,” was the reply, “because water 
alone, would freeze and burst the jack. 
The foreman told me a number of anec- 
dotes concerning this matter and the 
trouble some of the old timers would go to 
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to get a swig at the alcohol. To prevent 
them drinking it, it was usually mixed 
with a small quantity of crude oil. Ac- 
cording to the foreman’s story, men have 
been known to get drunk on it, even 
when doctored with the crude oil. 


“He told me of another thing in con- 
nection with one of these jacks that I 
thought you’d be interested in. There 
are many different makes of them and 
they release in different ways. The 
usual way is by means of a key, which, 
when it is turned, permits the liquid to 
run back from under the ram into the 
reservoir again. Other styles are low- 
ered by removing the jack lever, replac- 
ing it upside down and bearing down up- 
on it. The lever is so shaped that by re- 
versing it, it can be pushed further down- 
ward and this extra movement of the 
plunger releases a valve inside the jack 
and permits the return of the liquid. 


“The foreman said he was once using 
this style of jack which was working al- 
right except that when there was any 
weight on the jack, the lever would not 
stay down. This didn’t seem to be of 
any consequence and they put the jack 
under the bridge and raised it to where 
they wanted it; when they came to let 
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off, however, they couldn’t do so, because 
the lever was pressing against the floor 
timbers of the bridge and could not be 
removed; they could work the jack up- 
ward alright, but could not let down. A 
train was due, as trains nearly always 
seem to be in railroad work, and what 
our foreman did was this. He had used 
a large cross timber for lifting the bridge, 
under the center of which the jack had 
been placed, there was no room to get 
at the timber with a saw, but by means 
of a crank auger, they bored the center 
of the stick so full of holes that it gave 
way and let the bridge back into place. 


“Another thing he told me was, that 
when raising a heavy bridge, it was often 
necessary to use a number of jacks and 
great care had to be taken when releas- 
ing them to see that they were all re- 
leased at once, because if one of them 
stuck the extra weight would, in all prob- 
ability, burst it and perhaps injure 
someone. He explained, in a nonchalant 
manner, that wherever possible he always 
used wood between the head of the jack 
and the load, as that gave the jack a 
chance to force its way up through the 
wood instead of bursting. 


(To be continued) 


Heating Workmen’s Homes 


There is no question but that a great 
deal of thought is now being given to 
housing workingmen, but much of this 
thought is not a credit to the think tank 
in which the thinking is done. In the 
first place, a matter important all the 
year around is that the closet space is 
entirely too small when it is provided, 
and in many instances no provision is 
made. 


A closet should always be deep enough 
from front to back to permit the head of 
the house to hang his coat on a stretcher 
on a bar that runs lengthwise of the 
closet, and on which other hangers can 
be used, and these moved along on the 
bar so that what is wanted can be easily 
taken out. 


Give the woman more closet space and 
she will make the clothing of the fam- 
ily last longer, and an important economy 
will be possible which the present-day 
mercenaries who erect workingmen’s 
homes do not seem to have any interest 
in. 

It was not closet space which I in- 
tended to talk about, but inasmuch as it 
is needed all the year around a word 
about it for the workingman’s home is 
important. 


The workingman’s home should not be 
constructed with a view to meeting the 
limited requirements of the animal who 
comes here from the other side of the 
ocean, and who has little desire for any- 
thing but to be comfortably warm, well 
fed, and to have a place to sleep. 


Consideration must be shown to the 
workingman who is now on the other side 
of the Rocky Mountains, but who may be, 
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through necessity, brought eastward to 
live. He must have a home within his 
means, but generally the one that some- 
body has erected in anticipation of his 
coming also anticipated getting a large 
interest on the investment rather than 
providing comfort for the prospective 
tenant. The encumbering of ground with 
such structures must not be permitted. 


The people who build houses must not 
nail a few boards against some uprights 
so loosely that the wind can blow so’er 
it listeth, and so that he can fly a kite in 
his parlor. More attention must be paid 
to making that home airtight to keep 
out both the heat in the summertime and 
the cold in the winter. If the space be- 
tween the plaster on the inside and the 
clapboarding on the outside of the stud- 
ding is practically airtight, and air can- 
not move through it, one of the best insu- 
lations in the world against both heat 
and cold is the result. Let his house be 
so built that it can be heated. 


Now, the next thing is the character 
of heating outfit that is put in such a 
house. Many such homes have a warm- 
air furnace placed in the basement, and 
there is no reason why it will not make 
the most economical and cleanest means 
of making the several rooms of the house 
comfortable, so they can be occupied un- 
der all conditions. But it cannot be done 
if the pernicious partition riser is used in 
connection with the furnace. In the- 
workingman’s home, in particular, esthet- 
ics, as a rule, are neglected shamefully. 
There is no reason why there should not 


be a sufficient jog in his wall to allow 
a round riser to run up to serve the 
registers on the first and second floors, 
reductions being made as is the common- 
sense practice of skillful furnacemen, 
and registers being so placed that with 
a vertical diaphragm in the pipe air is 
bound.to flow into every room. If there 
is a return pipe from the stairway or 
front room, so the air from upstairs can 
come down and go back to the furnace, 
and then be heated and come up again, 
and be kept in circulation, the little home 
can be admirably heated with a small 
amount of fuel. The doors will open with 
sufficient frequency, and the material of 
the home, however built, will leak suffi- 
cient air to take care of all ventilation 
necessary under ordinary conditions. If 
those who are fresh-air fiends want more 
air, they can open the doors and windows 
and get all there is outdoors, if they 
desire. 


The main thing is to make the work- 
ingman’s home comfortable and economi- 
cal, whether it is warmed by a furnace 
or a boiler. In too many instances the 
boilers used are too small, the piping too 
small, and the radiators too small, all 
in the interest of the first cost to the man 
who sells it and gets away with no fur- . 
ther responsibility, but at the greatest 
possible cost, distributed over many 
years, to the man who is so unfortunately 
situated in this world’s goods that he has 
to live there or outdoors. 

There should be in the building codes 
of all cities provision that no warm-air 
riser shall. have a greater width than 
twice its depth. This would do away en- 
tirely with the pernicious partition flue. 
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Remodeling Jobs That Are Yours 
for the Asking 


Some Practical Ways in Which Progressive Builders Have 
Recently Secured New Business 


It is always possible for the builder 
with original ideas to promote new busi- 
ness for himself and for others. No 
matter how unusual the times; no matter 
how great the difficulties may seem, the 
builder can always find enough to do to 
keep at least a small force of workmen 
busy. There are no good reasons for any 
builder or contractor to remain inactive 


Times may be unusual and dif- 
ficulties may seem almost insur- 
mountable, yet there is always the 
opportunity for the wide-awake 


man to secure such business as | 
may be had. An eye for business 
combined with intelligent seeking 
will do much to keep one’s time 
profitably occupied. 


when regular business is scarce. There 
is plenty of new business on every side 
for anyone who will make the effort to 
develop it. 

The practical builder—the one who is 
capable of turning his hand to almost 
any kind of building work—is in a more 
advantageous position than other busi- 
ness men who are engaged in other fields 
of labor. During slow and uncertain 
periods of time, while many other busi- 
ness men are forced to wait for better 
conditions, the builder can start out on a 
walk through his town or city, and if he 
possesses a keen eye and a thoughtful 
mind, he will return from his stroll with 
some new business in hand. In other 
words, the builder with ideas, whenever 
he pleases, can go out in the world and 
create business. 


It is the writer’s purpose in presenting 
this article to explain how certain build- 
ers and contractors of Philadelphia have 
made new business for themselves during 
“quiet” seasons. It is hoped that the 
ideas which will be set down in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs will serve as good 
suggestions for other builders and con- 
tractors. If the ideas are not new to 
some readers, the methods through which 
the ideas were developed should at least 
be instructive and interesting. The prin- 
cipal thought of the writer is to explain 
how the new business was “created.” 


In one section of Philadelphia is an ex- 
ceedingly large street car barn. Near 
this barn is a considerable number of 
small homes, built in solid rows. There 
is also a few stores at the corners of 
streets. Directly across from the front 
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of the car barn there had been a row of 
small houses with storefronts. For some 
reason these stores had proved failures 
for small merchants in various lines, and 
for a long time the stores had remained 
vacant. In fact, the entire row of 
houses had been empty for more than 
two years, as few people cared to rent 
the houses (which were small) with the 
vacant stores serving no useful purpose. 
It was a great loss for the owner of the 
houses, of course. 


One day an enterprising building con- 
tractor called on the owner of the idle 
homes. The builder stated that he de- 
sired to offer a suggestion which, if 
adopted, he felt sure would be the means 
of renting all of the houses within a short 
time. Naturally, the owner was all 
attention. 


“My idea is to have those store-fronts . 


changed over to Dutch halls and parlors,” 
“the builder explained. “I have drawn 
plans whereby the transformation can be 
made at comparatively small expense. 
There would be only a little brickwork. 
In place of the plate glass fronts, there 
would be triple windows of the Colonial 
type. The entire improvement would cost 
only $..... , and with the great demand 
for small homes at the present time, I 
feel that you could easily rent the houses 
at $00.00 monthly. That’s more than you 
could get, even if you were successful 
in renting the buildings as they now 
stand. The additional gain in rent would 
soon pay for the improvement.” 


“I believe that you are right,” ad- 
mitted the owner thoughtfully. “Your 
figures for the improvement are far less 
than I would have thought possible. All 
right, go ahead with the work. I like 
your idea of the Dutch hall and parlor, 
and the triple window plan. According 
to your sketch, the houses when the im- 
provement has been completed will look 
like new.” 


Within several weeks the builder had 
finished the work, and even while the 
changes were being made a number of 
people rented houses. More than a thou- 
sand motormen and conductors were con- 
nected with the carbarn across from the 
homes in question, and many of these, 
who had no interest in the store-build- 
ings, were deeply interested when the 
stores were replaced by attractive houses. 
After the change had been made, the 


-owner could have rented perhaps several 


hundred more of such dwelling places 
had they been in the neighborhood. 


Now, while it is often the case where 


it would pay an owner to have homes 
converted into stores and business places, 
according to the location, it is likewise 
true that in some instances (like the case 
mentioned) it would pay to have small 
stores changed over to private houses. 
In practically every city one can find cer- 
tain sections where there are too many 
small stores. It may be that a consider- 
able number of these stores have been 
vacant for long periods. There is not 
sufficient local business to keep all of 
such stores occupied in business. So, 


‘why not have the store-fronts trans- 


formed after the plans which have been 
mentioned? Here are opportunities for 
builders to “create” new business for 
themselves as well as business for the 
owners of vacant stores. 


In some sections of Philadelphia there 
are rows of two and three-story houses, 
built with plain brick fronts, and with 
three or four stone steps leading to the 
doorway. When in good physical con- 
dition, a home of this model is always 
popular, although within the last few 
years the homes with front porches are 
the most popular.. In one of the districts 
of the city referred to several rows of 
plain-front houses had been rundown 
physically, and they had been empty for 
more than a year. Through the good 
work of a builder who makes a specialty 
of repairing, the old houses were reno- 
vated, and to-day they are occupied by 
a desirable class of tenants. 


The builder who put these houses in 
good shape has worked up an idea in the 
way of a porch for a plain-front residence 
which promises to prove very popular in 
the near future. The porch is of the 
“set-in” type—that is, it occupies part of 
the space which had previously been 
taken by the parlor of the house. It 


Unprofitable stores or houses can 
often be remodeled in such a way 
as to advantageously utilize the 
neighborhood’s changed conditions. 
Ways in which this work have been 
profitably done are pointed out in 
this article. 


should be mentioned that the parlor had 
been spacious, so the parlor was not made 
too small by taking away the necessary 
space for the porch. The floor space of 
the porch is about 16 ft. wide by 7 ft. 
deep. In making the improvement, the 
brick front of the first floor of the house 
was removed, and a girder was inserted 
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to support the rest of the brick front. 
The bricks, window sashes and door, 
which had been removed, were used again 
for building a front to the house at the 
back of the porch. The same stone steps 
were used as steps to the porch. The 
floor of the porch is flush with the 
original floor of the parlor, which is 
elevated about four feet above the street 
level. 

This is an idea which no doubt could 
be followed with advantage in many cities 
where there are rows of plain-front brick 
houses which are in need of renovating. 
The “set-in” porch greatly enhances the 
appearance of the house, and the porch is 
far more useful to those who occupy the 
house than stone steps. Old, “straight- 
front” homes can be changed over to 
better models merely by the addition of 
porches of the kind described. With old 
houses completely renovated inside and 
outside, and with porches built in them, 
the owners could secure higher rents; a 
better class of tenants would be gained, 
and the owners would be helping to 
beautify their city. 

Speaking of porches, another builder 
is making a specialty of building portable 
porches for plain-front houses. The porch 
is so constructed as to set on the side- 
walk in front of the house. Some of 
these porches are made entirely of wood, 
others have steel frames with the floor of 
wood. The floor of the porch lines up 
with the top of the steps in front of the 
house. The construction of the porch of 
this design is such that it can be 
“knocked down” in small sections, and 
can be stored away in the basement of 
the home during the winter. The floor 
space of the portable porch is about 10 
ft. by 4 ft., giving just enough room for 
three or four rockers. The idea in hav- 
ing such a limited amount of floor space 
is not to take up too much space of the 
sidewalk. A porch of this model is far 
more useful to the people than small 
stone steps in front of the house. With 
a neat awning hung above the porch, the 
whole effect is pleasing to the eye. 

There is another type of porch which 
during recent years is appearing in con- 
siderable numbers in front of plain-front 
homes of Philadelphia. This porch is 
built of brownstone throughout, and .it 


An odd shaped lot is often just 
waiting for a suggestion as to how 
it can be utilized. The builder who 


points out how it can be turned into 
a profit builder will go away with 
an order in his pocket. 


presents a handsome appearance. The 
railing is low, cut from brownstone in an 
artistic pattern. The supports are also 
of the brownstone, and they are of grace- 
ful form. The plans have been arranged 
to include to regular stone steps in front 
of the house as a part of the porch. As 
a rule, the steps are of brownstone of the 
same kind as used for the porch. A 
stranger in the city would readily be- 
lieve that a brownstone porch of this 


character had originally been built along 
with the house. 


Several builders of Philadelphia are 
making a specialty of erecting rows of 
small private garages on long, narrow 
lots which could not be well used for 
other purposes. One recent operation 
consisted of fifteen of the garages. They 
are set on a piece of ground in size about 
100 ft. long by 12 ft. deep. The back 
wall of the row of garages is of brick. 
The walls which separate the garages are 
of corrugated iron. The doors are of 
wood, and there is a window in each door. 
The floors are of concrete. There are 
electric lights for each garage. 


The garages are rented by the month 
to people in the neighborhood who own 
automobiles. The row. of buildings is 
numbered from No. 1 upwards. Mr. 
Brown, for instance, rents No. 3 garage, 
and so on. This idea has been so suc- 
cessful that the builders have found it 
advantageous to erect rows of the private 
garages on various small and odd-shaped 
lots of the city. Some of the garages 
are built entirely of brick, with the ex- 
ception of the roofs and doors. Others 
have been constructed of brick and cor- 
rugated iron. There are no heating 
plants. 


One builder has developed an extensive 
business is special repair work and im- 
provement work of all kinds. His prin- 
cipal work is renovating homes of the 
better variety. Parquetry floors and 
hardwood window seats are put in houses 
which originally had lacked these desir- 
able features. Some houses are com- 
pletely remodeled. Wood-and-glass par- 
titions are built for fronts and sides of 
porches. Outside:kitchens for homes are 
built of corrugated iron, of wood or of 
brick. There are many other kinds of 
improvement work, and in most cases 
the builder “creates” the orders by call- 
ing on the owners of the property and by 
offering suggestions for the improve- 
ments in question. 


Not long ago this builder heard of a 
certain row of houses which, while of 


good construction, lacked one thing—a. 


commodious parlor. The parlors were of 
the reception hall type: a Dutch hall with 
a partition separating the parlor. This 
plan made the parlor entirely too small 
for a family, and the owners of the 
homes often remarked about the recep- 
tion-hall-parlor being an objection. So 
one morning the builder called upon one 
of the owners and he explained how at 
slight expense the wall separating the 
parlor and hall could be removed. With 
the wall or partition eliminated, all of 
the space taken by the hall would be 
included in the parlor, making an apart- 
ment spacious and comfortable. 


Strange as it may seem to the reader, 
the owner of the house had never thought 
of the idea of eliminating the wall, and 
when the builder offered the suggestion 
the owner immediately recognized the 
advantages to be gained. The builder 
quoted a price for carrying out the im- 
provement and he received the order. 
After the work had been completed with 
the parlor newly papered, the owner and 
his family were delighted over the 


’ change. 


Neighbors who occupied homes 
of the same style were invited in to see 
the transformation. The final result was 
a lot of additional business for the 
builder. 


In the section where this builder lives 
are many two and three-story homes 
with front porches. With few exceptions 


Storm windows and storm doors 
are a profitable small line. Many 


small sales can readily be made, 


which result in a good profit. 
Porches that need repair, rotting 
steps, etc., are all fruitful sources 
. of business for the observing man. 


the floors and steps of the porches are of 
wood. The weather soon causes rot and 
decay, thereby necessitating frequent re- 
pairs. Whenever the builder notes. in 
passing a house which needs porch re- 
pairing, he finds out the name of the 
owner and he writes the owner a letter; 
calling attention to the work required, 
and quoting a price for the work which 
is to stand for one week only. In nu- 
merous instances the builder receives 
quick response to the letters. He has 
gained a great deal of new business 
through this method. 

When receiving an order to repair a 
porch, the builder always mentions to the 
owner the fact that concrete steps and 
flooring for a porch will last for a life- 
time, where wood steps and flooring will 
last only for a few months without se- 
pairing. In not a few cases the owners 
are influenced by this advice. The 
builder has reconstructed many porches, 
constructing solid floors and steps of con- 
crete. In several instances even the 
porch railings have been made of con- 
crete. One of the recent orders was for 
porch floor and steps in concrete of a 
dark-red color, with the railing of con- 
crete in the natural color. The effect is 
very pleasing. 


Another one of this builder’s special- 
ties is making screens to order for homes 
of particular people. Some of the screens 
are of the full-length style with hinges. 
Others are of the sliding design, with 
either copper or steel netting. Hard- 
wood is usually cut for the frames, fin- 
ished in the natural color to match the 
woodwork in the houses. The builder has 
also made a large number of screens for 
porches. Whenever possible, the builder 
takes orders for the various’ kinds of 
screens late in the fall, and the work of 
making the frames and covering them is 
done during the winter months, in the 
builder’s shop, when outside work could 
not be done to advantage. 


Still another specialty of the builder 
referred to is making storm windows and 
doors for houses in the suburban sections. 
The windows are hinged to the sashes, 
on the outside of the regular windows, 
and they are very efficient in keeping a 
house warm during extremely cold 
weather. The stormdoors are for the 
same purpose. 
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a Rafter on 14 Pitch Roof 


Next to be considered is a plain gable 
roof on a building 23 ft. wide. The roof 
is 12 and 12 cut or % pitch. Half the width 
of the building is 11 ft. 6 in. and &s the 
rise and run are alike on ¥% pitch roof, the 
rise is also 11 ft. 6 in. Measuring across 
the square from 11% in. to 11% in. will 
give 16% ft. as the length of the rafter 
as shown on the right side of the roof 
Fig. 9. The rafter projected out to the 
right of the drawing shows how the 
length and cuts are obtained by use of 
the steel square. The run of rafter being 


the Extra 


of the 
Fig. 9 


IP yee 


Fig. 12—Another 
Method of Laying 
Off Rafters Hav- 
 ‘ingia Tail 


Fig. 9—Finding the Length of 


Fig. 10 — Getting 
Six 
Inches of Length 
Rafter in 


11 —A 
Method of Laying 
Off Rafters Hav- 
ing a Tail 


11 ft. 6 in. the square is applied once for 
each foot of run or 11% times starting 
with the 12 in. mark on the blade at the 
point a. After applying the square 11 
times, the 12 in. mark on the tongue will 
be at b and 11 ft. of the rafter will be 
laid out. The next 6 in. as shown in 
Fig. 10 is found by marking the line c,d 
along the lower edge of the square and 
then sliding the square along the line 
from d toward c, a distance of 6 in. The 
line e,f will be the plumb cut at the top 
of the rafter. 


| Practical Methods 


Details of 
Roof Framing—Il 


and 


By Lawrence S. Kerr 


Referring again to Fig. 9, the tails of 
the rafters project 2 ft. square out from 
the building and the tails are 3 in. deep 
measuring’ square across from top to 


ne Pitch or Band l2 Cut : 
Fig. 13—Elevation and Plan of Plates and Rafters of Hip Roof. . 
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Fig. 14—Detail of 
Steel Square Oper- 
ations in Dotted 


Circle of Fig. 13 


bottom edge. To get the cuts for the 
tails apply the square twice measuring 
down the rafter from the point a shown 
on the projected rafer of Fig. 9 but bet- 
ter shown in Fig. 11. A line square 
down from the 12 in. mark on the second 
square in Fig. 11 shown by the second 
square represented by dotted lines, giv:s 
the plumb cut for the end of the rafter 
tail.. Scribe a line g,h 3 in. in from the 
back of the rafter and where this line 
crosses the first square will be the point 
from which to square out as shown by 
the second dotted square, to give the seat 
eut. The rafter is ripped out along the 
line g,h to form the tail. 


Another method of laying off rafters 
having an overhang or tail, is to scribe 
a line along the side of the rafter the 
same distance down from the back edge 
that the depth of the tail is to be, ex- 
tending this the entire length of the 
rafter as shown in Fig. 12. The square 
is then used along this line ‘instead of 
along the back edge of the rafter. This 
method is very handy on a plain gable 
roof where one rafter may be used as a 
pattern from which to mark out a num- 
ber of others. On a roof having a big 
proportion of hips and jacks the large 
amount of scribing required becomes 
bothersome. 


Generally the rafter tails are not cut 
off at the ends until the rafters are in 
place, when line struck across the 
whole set brings the ends much evener 
than if cut separately before being put in 
place. 

It is suggested that the beginner try 
out on a plank board the problems just 
gone over. Better still would be a small 
model of a plain roof cut to scaie. Noth- 
ing fixes a thing in the mind more clearly 
than actually doing the thing. In laying 
out rafters with the square keep what is 
to be the top edge toward you. A stick 
with a slight bow is always used so that 
the bow will be up. 


Fig. 13 represents the plan of the plates 
and rafters of a plain hip roof and above 


See ee 


~ 


the plan an elevation. This roof is 1/3 
pitch or 8 in. rise to 1 ft. of run. The 


rafters are spaced 2 ft. on centers. The. 


building is 12 ft. x 16 ft. and 16 —12 = 4, 
so the ridge pole will be 4 ft. long. 


The three common rafters at each side 
and the common rafter at each end should 
offer no difficulty. As the roof rises 8 in. 
to each foot and as half the width of the 


Plumb Line Square 
Across the Back 
of the Rafter 


Fig. 17—How to 
Back a Rafter 


building is 6 ft., then 8 on the tongue 
and 12 on the blade, used 6 times, will 
give the length and cuts of these rafters 
with the exception that we must cut half 
the thickness of the ridge pole from the 
top cut of the side rafters. The end 
rafters are full length. This is done by 
measuring straight back along the side 
of the rafter as at the top right hand of 
Fig. 15 where the square has been slid 


back one inch along the line a,b and in 
= 


the direction of b. Applying the square 
six times gives the length from c to d 
only. The depth of the tail d,e and the 
foot cut f,e are found as in Fig. 11, using 
8 and 12 instead of 12 and 12 on the 
square. 


The small square in the upper left 
hand corner of the roof plan shows that 
for every foot of run for the common 
rafters, the hip rafter must run 17 in. 
as the distance from one corner of a 12 
in. square diagonally across to the oppo- 
site corner is 17 in. nearly. While 17 in. 
is not absolutely correct it is near enough 
for all ordinary purposes. No attempt 
will be made anywhere in this article to 
take account of fractional parts of an 
inch so small as to be of no real moment. 


Rise of hip rafter is the same as com- 
mon rafter. That being the case, 17 in. 
on the blade and 8 in. on the tongue and 
applied 6 times will give the length of 
the hip rafter. The tongue gives the 
plumb cut and the blade gives the foot 
cut. The whole operation is shown on 
the projected rafter above the roof ele- 
vation Fig. 18. At the last application 
of the square it was slid along the line - 
a,b in the direction of b for 1 5/12 in. 
which is half of the diagonal distance 
across the ridge pole. The reason for 


this is more clearly shown at Fig. 14 
where that portion of the plan enclosed in 
the dotted circle is shown enlarged. The 
distance as shown at b is the amount 
that the hip must be shortened while half 
the thickness of the ridge measured 


Fig. 16—This Il- 
lustrates the Ne- 
cessity, for Backing 


Fig. 19—Using an Octagon 
VE to Find the Backing of an 
Octagon Hip 


ise 
Making Cheek Cuts and Backing 


18—Layout of Hip Before 


Square across as at a is the amount to 
take from the common rafter. 


Having the true length of the hip we 
must next obtain the side bevels or cheek 
cuts which are necessary to make a snug 
fit where the hip fits between the two 
common rafters as shown at c,d. The 
cut required is not a true miter or 45 deg. 
angle as might at first be supposed, for 
as the pitch of the rafter increases the 
angle does also. To find the cheek cut 
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of the hip measure across the square 


from 17 to 8 and it is found that a raf- 


ter having 17 in. run and 8 in. rise has a 
length of 18% in. Now taking the length 
18%4 on the blade and the run 17 on the 
tongue lay the square across the back of 
the hip rafter, being careful to keep the 
measurements on the center line of the 
hip. The blade gives the cut. Fig. 15 
shows at a the plumb line squared across 
the back of the rafter and b,c in the cen- 
ter line from which the cheek cuts are laid 
off as at d. If a piece of 2 in. material 


be cut off at a slant at one end and set 
over the heel of the square as in Fig. 16, 
the corners a and b project over the edge 
of the square. The same thing would 
happen where the foot of the hip rafter 
comes over the corner of the plate unless 
it was backed, as it is called, to remove 
this projection. The amount to be re- 
moved can be found by placing the square 
on the foot of the rafter as in Fig. 17. 
The distance a,b is then scribed along the 
top edge of the hip as from c to d and 


the wood from the center line of the hip 
to the line c,d is the amount to be re- 
moved from each side so that the roofing 
boards will not be interfered with by the 
raised edges of the hip. 

Fig. 18 shows the layout of the hip 
before the cheek cuts and backing have 
been made. 

Fig. 19 shows how a small octagon 
‘could be used to find the backing of an 
octagon hip. 


(To be continued) 


How to Make a Perspective Drawing 


A Practical Method of Correctly 
Rendering a House in Perspective 


The effect of distance upon the appear- 
ance of objects, causing, as it does, their 
apparent diminution in size in direct pro- 
portion to the distance they are from the 
human eye or a camera, is called per- 
spective. Perspective drawing is the 
representation of this effect upon a flat 
surface. Objects drawn in correct per- 
spective stand out natural and pleasing 
to the eye, and one gains at a glance an 
accurate idea of their shape and propor- 
tions. 

The builder, architect, engineer, furni- 
ture designer, decorator and many 
others in the professions and trades are 
often required to execute and submit per- 
spective drawings. Perspective sketches, 
too, are often of great value in some of 
the trades. This is especially the case 
in machine and wood-working shops. If 
an object is fairly simple in design, the 
workman can as a rule work to a per- 
spective sketch, if it is properly labeled, 
more easily than he can follow a three- 
view scale drawing. The perspective 
sketch gives a general outline of the ob- 
ject at a glance, and this is what every 
workman must have impressed upon his 
mind before he can go ahead intelligently 

‘ with any piece of work. 


When it is desired to represent any 
large object or group of objects_in per- 
spective, it is first necessary to deter- 
mine the point of view from which the 
object is to be observed—that is, whether 
it is to be viewed from above, below or 
on a level with the eye; also, whether 
one, two or three sides are to be exposed 
to view. An imaginary horizontal line 
on a level with the eyes we call the line 
of vision. 


The line of vision for the average in- 
dividual, when standing, is about 5 ft. 
6 in. above the ground. Some objects 
come above this line and some below it, 
while others extend both above and be- 
low it. An ordinary table standing upon 
the floor, for example, comes considerably 
below the line of vision; therefore a per- 
spective view of a table in this. position 


By George Lawrence. 


will show the entire top surface to good 
advantage. The table, however, may be 
raised to a higher level so that it comes 
above the line of vision, and in this event 
the under side will be exposed to view, 
showing some of the details of construc- 
tion. Buildings on a level with the 
ground one stands upon cross the line 
of vision; that is, part is below, part is 
above and part is on an exact level with 


Ability to make a_ perspective 
drawing is a decided asset to the 
builder. Such knowledge will 


enable him to readily sketch out his 
ideas on paper so that his client 
can quickly grasp their meaning. 


It is invaluable where the idea 
for a new porch, storm door, etc., 
is to be sold a house owner. Actual 
picturing of the results will always 
do much to close a sale. 


the line of vision—see D in the accom- 
panying drawing. 

After the line of vision is determined, 
one must choose the angle of view de- 
sired. A corner view will expose at 
least two sides to view, and this is: usu- 
ally just what is wanted, 

In order to have a base line to work 
from, when one begins his laying-out on 
paper, the line P P (picture plane) is 
first drawn across the board. Then a 
plan of the object is plotted above this 
line so that one corner touches the line, 
as shown in sketch. If a 45-deg. angle 
view is desired, the object is plotted with 
its sides at an angle of 45 deg. to this 
line. In the example used herewith the 
plan of the house is plotted so that one 
side lies at an angle of 30 deg., while 


the front side lies at an angle of 60 deg. 
to the line P P. This side and front are 
then projected across and drawn in ele- 
vation, as shown at B and C respectively. 

The third and last thing one must 
determine before he can proceed is to 
choose a station point or point of obser- 
vation from which the object is supposed 
to be viewed. Here one must use good 
judgment. If the station point is located. 
too close, the perspective will be too 
severe to look well, and difficulties will 
arise in laying it out. On the other 
hand, if it is too far away the vanishing 
points will be perhaps out of reach or 
too far from the drawing to show them 
convenienly on ordinary sized paper. 

In the accompanying drawing the ob- 
server, stationed at S, is standing at a 
distance equal to a little more than the 
width of the house away as he views it 
at A. While this drawing shows only a 
straight-down view of the roof at A, 
an observer stationed at S sees the side 
and front of the house, the porch, part 
of the roof and part of the chimney. To 
him it looks exactly like the perspective 
drawing D. The station point S can, of 
course, be located a little nearer or a 
little farther away from the plan, at the 
option of the draftsman. 

Now that the line of vision, the angle 
of view and the station point are lo- 
cated, one can go ahead with a per- 
spective layout. In this example I have 
located the plan, the two elevations and 
the perspective view all in one compact 
drawing, in order to show clearly how 

*every point and line is obtained, but this 
is not necessary in practice. The eleva- 
tions may be on the same level and over 
to one side, or even on separate paper, 
and the perspective D may be drawn 
in below point S if desired. 

As stated before, the vanishing points 
(there is one at the left and one at the 
right for the respective sides) lie on the 
line of vision V V. The vanishing point 
for. side J M is located by extending 
from S a line parallel to J M, so that 
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it intersects the picture plane P P at X, 

-and then dropping down to ZL on the 
line of vision V V. Likewise the van- 
ishing point for side M N is located by 
extending from S a line parallel to M N, 
so that it intersects P P at Y, and then 
dropping down to FR on the line of 
vision, as shown. 

The principal points in the plan A 
are now extended toward the station 
point S by dotted lines, and where these 
lines intersect the picture plane they are 
dropped down to develop the perspective 
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drawing. These lines alone determine 
the width and length of the house and 
its parts in D. 


The height of the house is determined 
by actual measurements laid off on the 
line of measure, which is the corner M 
nearest the observer. These measure- 
ments are taken directly from the ele- 
vations. 


As a base to start from we have the 
line of vision V V, which, as we remem- 
ber, is about 5 ft. 6 in. above the ground. 
We therefore locate the ground line of 
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corner M on line M S, 5 ft. 6 in. below 
the line of vision V V, and let the 
height and other lines come where they 
will, according to the vertical scale 
measurements. The height of the porch, 
windows, roof, chimney, etc., are all laid 
off on line M S, and from the points 
thus located the lines are extended to 
right and to left, as required. Those ex- 
tending to the left meet at L on the line 
of vision, and those extending to the 
right meet at FR, also on the line of 
vision.—The Wood-worker. 


An example in perspective. A is plan, B and C elevations, D perspective drawing, V V line of vision or horizon, P P picture 
plane, S station point of observer, L and R vanishing points and MS line of measure , 
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Contractor Cannot Be Deprived of 
Right to Recover If Work Is Done 
According to Specifications 


A contractor engaged in the erection 
of a building is not to be deprived of the 
right to recover if the work required by 
the plans and specifications has been fully 
performed is the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in another recent 
case. 

In August, 1910, the contractor received 
a contract to heat a schoolhouse. In Sep- 
tember another party received a contract 
for the erection of the building. In No- 
vember the system of heating was 
changed from hot air to steam. The 
court held that the contractor engaged in 
the erection of the building was not re- 
quired to file the plans as that was the 
duty of the owner or the architect and 
their failure to comply with the statute 
did not deprive the contractor of his 
rights under the contract. 


When Contractor Fails to Repudiate 
Materials Secured by Unauthorized 
Agent Is He Liable? 


That contractors for a building who 
failed to repudiate a bill for materials 
ordered by a person who claims to be 
their agent until the time for filing a 
lien on the building has elapsed will be 
held to have ratified the agent’s purchase, 
was the decision of the court in a late 
Washington case. 


Suit had been brought to recover the 
balance claimed to be due for lumber 
which had been sold and delivered. The 
action was started by the Lumber Co. vs. 
the contractors. It appeared that the 
engineer, who was the superintendent of 
construction for the building being 
erected, had for three or four years pre- 
vious been employed by the contractor 
and had superintended work which the 
contractor had done for the Lumber Co. 


While the building was being erected, 
the engineer went to the Lumber Co. 
and purchased lumber from time to time 
on the contractor’s credit. 


When the Construction Co. learned 
that the lumber had been charged to it 
by the engineer, it did not repudiate his 
contract or advise the Lumber Co. that 
it would not be responsible. | 

After the work was completed, the con- 
tractor still did not repudiate the con- 
tract but advised that it was trying to 
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All readers are invited to ask any 
questions whose solution will help 
them solve any legal difficulty that 
they may be in. Our legal adviser, 
George Kaiser, will answer direct 
by mail and give his opinion as to 
the correct procedure. Such of the 
questions and answers as are of 
general interest to the trade will 
be published in these columns. 


All inquiries must be accom- 
panied by the name and address of 
the correspondent, so that he may 
be answered direct or that he may 
be requested for further informa- 
tion if necessary to the intelligent 
answering of his question. No 
names will be published, only ini- 
tials or a nom de plume. Remem- 
ber that this service is free to sub- 
scribers. 


Address Legal Department, Build- 


ing Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
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have the company for which the building 
was being erected, take care of the Lum- 
ber Co.’s charges. 


Six or eight months latter the con- 
tractor repudiated the engineer’s contract 
and suit was started by the Lumber Co. 
for $311.69. 


The court held that it was the duty of 
the contractor to have notified the Lum- 
ber Co. within a reasonable time of learn- 
ing that the lumber had been charged to 
it, that the account was charged without 
authority by the engineer, as the Lum- 
ber Co. then would have had a lien on 
the building. The court therefore de- 
cided that although a repudiation at that 
time would have been valid as the time 
for claiming a lien had expired when the 
contract was finally repudiated by the 
contractor, the Lumber Co. was preju- 
diced by the delay and the repudiation 
was invalid. 


Contractor Can Only Recover for 
Materials and Labor Used 
if He Breaks Contract 


A contractor who fails to perform 
his contract to build a house can recover 
only the value of the materials used and 
labor expended if his failure to complete 
his work is a result of the owner’s prior 


breach of contract, is the decision in a 
recent Mississippi case. 


The court held that the money due the 
contractor by reason of changes in the 
original plans became due and payable 
at the same time and under the same 
conditions as money due uder the original 
contract. 


It was also decided that an owner tak- 
ing possession of an unfinished house 
does not thereby accept the contractor’s 
work and become liable therefor as a 
house built on an owne1’s land becomes 
his property and he cannot be deprived 
of the use and enjoyment of his property. 


Alleged Unconstitutional Ordinance 
Valid Where Health of People 


Is Concerned 


An ordinance of the City of New Or- 
leans which required the rat-proofing of 
all buildings and structures in the city 
for the purpose of preventing the intro- 
duction and spread of the bubonic plague 
was recently peld valid by the Louisiana 
courts. 


It appeared that the original ordinance 
covering this matter had been held to be 
unconstitutional by the courts because it 
contained no provision for notice to 
property owners and allowed health 
officers to discriminate between individ- 
uals. 


The new ordinance on which suit was 
brought did not contain these defects so 
when the owner of a grocery failed to 
have his premises rat-proofed and set 
up the plea that the ordinance was null 
and void and unconstitutional because 
it was oppresstve and deprived him of 
vested rights, etc., the court denied his 
plea on the theory that the health of the 
people is the first law of the land and 
declared the ordinance valid. — 


When Customs Are Not Universal 
Can They Be Understood 
as Part of Contract? 


In a recent Massachusetts case it was 
decided that a usage or custom of the 
building trade that there be inserted in 
all contracts for the construction of Gov- 
ernment buildings a provision that 
samples of material must be submitted 
and approved by the _ superintending 
architect before any material could be 
used, was not a custom of such general 
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and universal application that a corpora- 
tion which wished to supply marble to a 
firm having a contract to erect a post 
office building must be presumed to have 
knowledge of it. 


In this case a contract was entered 
- into between a quarry company and a 
contractor which had a government con- 
tract to erect a post office building. 


Suit was instituted to recover for 
breach of contract by the contractor who 
had agreed to use a certain grade of 
marble in the construction of the post 
office which the quarry company had con- 
tracted to supply. It was decided that 
the particular custom and usage men- 
tioned above was not so generally known 
as to be binding on the quarry company. 


Does Unsigned New Contract Abrogate 
Old Contract ? 


From S. B. C. Co., Va.—We have a 
contract to erect, superintend and build 
a church edifice 40 x 72 in plan on a 30 
per cent of net cost of all expenditures. 


Since signing of contract the building 
committee called a meeting and claimed 


they didn’t understand said contract and 
prayed to us to please make the contract 
a lump sum. We agreed to do said work 
for $6,500, which was agreed upon by the 
parties of the first and also the second 
parts. 


We then proceeded to make a new con- 
tract, asking them to sign. For some 
reason we don’t know, they even failed 
to sign said new agreement, yet we con- 
tinued to work on the old. 


About three weeks later they came to 


us asking if we could continue said con-, 


tract without the means to do so. We 
refused as we could see no surety of 
being paid for labor, and we stated to 
said committee that the only thing that 
we would be in a position to do would be 
to wait until they got money matters 
straight and we would be satisfied with 
$90 a week until they got ready to com- 
mence said work. Then after their 
agreeing to pay said amount, when we 
went to collect said money, their state- 
ment to us was that they thought we 
meant to continue to work with a force 
of men for said amount, and if we meant 
otherwise they wouldn’t pay a cent and 
absolutely refused to pay up.” Now since 
they have had us held up for at least 


three weeks they come back and want us 
to start up again without reimbursing us 
and after our having sent miles for at 
least three laborers of a skilled class, 
bringing them here. 


What we want to know is this:. What 
per cent of $18,000 would 30 per cent be, 
and also after we have drawn money 
upon the original agreement, which was 
30 per cent of net expenditures of said 
work, would it or would it not be ad- 
visable to take work again without new 
agreement ? 


Answer—If the new agreement never 
became effective, as it would appear 
from your letter, you still have the right 
to. proceed legally if necessary under the 
old agreement. 


Thirty per cent of $18,000 is $5,400. 

It is difficult to understand from your 
letter just what the situation is as be- 
tween the parties at this time. 


It seems as if it was merely a case of 
breach of contract, so I would advise you 
to put your claim in the hands of some 
local attorney and instruct him to collect. 
what is due you for the breach. 


Of course, BUILDING AGE cannot 
undertake to collect this money for you. 


How the Builder Can Get New Business 


Approaching Winter Offers Opportunity to the Live Wire 


“Well, Jones, what preparations are 
.you making for winter business?” asked 
Jameson, traveling salesman for a big 
material concern, as he swung into the 
shop. “The first touch of autumn cold 
will soon be here. Are you making plans 
for getting some of the business that ap- 
proaching winter generally brings?” 

“T haven’t really thought anything 
about it, Jameson,” admitted Jones. 
“You see things around here have al- 
ways been pretty dull in winter. What 
with this war and all, I don’t see that 
there is going to be much of a chance for 
me to do anything.” 

“There are mighty few men in any line 
of business who are always on their toes 
looking for more business. Remember 
one big factor that makes_for success in 
any business; that is, that there is al- 
ways some business to be had. It may 
be lying dormant, apparently dead. But 
the man who goes out and stirs things 
up is bound to find some activity. It may 
be an entirely new line of work that must 
be developed; it may be a demand that 
nobody else in town has attempted to 
satisfy. Find that line or lines and work 
them to the limit. 

“Take some of these specialties that 
are on the market now, vacuum cleaners, 
for instance. Do you realize that when 
the first one was put on the market, no- 
body knew anything about it or wanted 
to buy one? Now, not only is the port- 
able vacuum cleaner no longer a rarity, 
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but some progressive builders, catering 
to a high class, install a vacuum cleaning 
system in many of the houses they build. 

“There are so many instances like that 
that you need not hesitate a minute to 
introduce some new fad here in your 
town. All you have to do is to work out 
your idea from every angle. And then 


There is one big factor that 
makes for success in any business: 
that is, remember that there is 
always some business to be had. 
ap- 


It may be lying dormant, 
parently dead. But the man who 
goes out and stirs things up is 
bound to find some activity. 


go after the people who you know are 
good prospects for your idea. 


“There’s one idea worth remembering 
in connection with getting orders for 
such work. Start with the biggest and 
most influential prospect on your list. If 
you land him, and you will if you work 
it right, it will be easier to land the 
smaller fry. 


_ “Another thing. If you want to sell 
any idea that helps domestic efficiency, 


try the woman of the house first. Don’t 
try to sell her the idea alone; describe the 
idea to her in a way that will picture 
her using it. 

“A salesman selling an expensive 
household convenience used this idea to 
perfection. Closing his demonstration he 
not only pictured the labor-saving fea- 
tures but wound up with, “My dear Mrs. 
Blank, I am not trying to sell you. a.vac- 
uum cleaner. What I am doing is to 
offer you an extra hour each day, an 
extra hour that will enable you to get off 
early to the movies on Wednesday, that 
will enable you to enjoy the little pleas- 
ures now denied you by the care of your 
household duties. Think of what that 
will mean to you for the rest.of your 
life!” 

“Such arguments as that in selling any 
time- or labor-saving idea are worth 
while. For instance, if you try to sell the 
idea of a china closet built into the parti- 
tion between living room and kitchen, 
opening into both rooms, picture the 
housewife as using it. Show how she can 
put soiled dishes in at the dining room 
side, take them out on the kitchen side, 
wash and dry them, and then place them 
back in the china closet without moving 
from the kitchen sink. What with the 
scarcity of help, many a well-to-do house- 
wife would be glad to receive such a 
suggestion. 


“Now is the time of the year when you 
ean sell weather-stripping to good ad- 
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vantage. Many houseowners who burned 
ten tons of coal last year find themselves 
forced to enter upon the coming winter 
with seven tons or less. By going to 
such people, pointing out the fuel saving 
effected by weather stripping and show- 
ing them that they can save two or three 
tons by weather stripping or double win- 
dows, you will have little difficulty in 
securing an order. But always quote the 
price of the finished job. 


“Many people who cannot be convinced 
of the value of weather strips will be 
readily converted to the idea of double 
windows, detachable for the summer 
time. Most people have heard of them 
and know something of their value in 
fuel conservation. 


‘Whenever you sell a person an idea 
that will save fuel, it is advisable to go 
a step beyond your job and see that the 
saving is probable by the way in which 
the furnace is fired. Make sure that the 
heating apparatus is in good shape and 
that the owner knows how to operate it 
to good advantage. If any repairs are 
necessary or some efficiency device, such 
as a temperature regulator is advisable, 
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suggest the necessity for the work. If 
you can’t do it yourself, recommend some 
heating man who knows how to do a good 
job. He’ll probably be glad to give you 


Work goes to the man who is 
out getting it. The big city con- 
tractors don’t wait to be invited to 
bid on a job; they send a first class 
man to interview every architect 
or prospective builder. They often 


follow newspapers closely for hints 
of contemplated work, or subscribe 
to agencies making a specialty of 
collecting data on contemplated new 
construction. They don’t wait for 
work to turn up, they go out and 
get it. 


a commission on new work like this if 
you take up the matter with him. 
“Another good idea is to seek jobs for 
building storm doors for these colonial 
houses which have no porch. Storm 
doors like this should always be designed 
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so as to harmonize with the appearance 
of the doorway and the house in general. 
They should be built in handy sections, 
screwed together. Thus the householder 
can put it up and take it down all by 
himself. 


“In selling this idea, you might picture 
the opening of the door for friends who 
come in covered with snow, removing 
rubbers in the shelter afforded by the 
storm entrance, and then entering the 
house with no soiling of rugs. A house- 
wife always looks ruefully at the muddy 
tracks left on her floor by the visitors in 
stormy weather. 


“Then you can picture the elimination 
of chilling the house off by a front door 
left open while visitors shake off snow 
before coming in, or a last-minute con- 
versation before leaving. 


“Many small repairs will be suggested 
by your past experience. Think up 
every possible: method of getting new 
business, then list your prospects and 
get to work. 


“Believe firmly that it is possible for 
you to get new business this year and 
then go out and get it.” 


Country House Details—I 


Walls usually carry greater loads than 


can be safely borne by the same area | 


of soil upon which they, rest. For that 
reason they are spread out at their 
base. The courses of brick or stone thus 
projected are called “footings.” 


Footings are of concrete or stone. If 
of concrete, the ingredients should be 
mixed in the following proportion: One 
part of Portland cement, 2 of sand and 
5 of broken stone. In mixing the con- 
crete care should be taken that the in- 
gredients are properly measured and 
that the supply of water is uniform and 
of the proper amount to give the mix- 
ture the required consistency. The mix- 
ing must be thorough and should be con- 
tinued until every particle is covered with 
mortar. The concrete should be de- 
posited in layers not over 6 in. thick and 
should be rammed until the water 
flushes to the surface. Dumping con- 
crete from a greater height than four 
feet will tend to separate the heavier 
materials, stone or other aggregate, from 
the lighter materials, sand and cement. 


The trenches or pits dug to receive 
the concrete should be built to the ex- 
act dimensions of the footing, if the 
earth is hard and firm. If the soil is of 
soft clay or loose gravel, forms held in 
place by wood stakes and braces will 
have to be set up to confine the concrete. 
Later, when the concrete has hardened, 
these planks are removed. 


Concrete footings should be 12 in. wider 
than the bottom thickness of the wall 
(see Fig. 1) and at least 12 in. thick for 
small masonry buildings and 8 in. thick 
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for frame dwellings. In walls of more 
than two bricks in thickness brick off- 
sets, as shown in Figs. 2 and 3, should 
be used to connect the foundation wall 
with the concrete footing. These offsets 
must be set back a distance equal to one- 


This article is the first of a 
series covering.the construction of 
country houses. Approved methods 
of constructing all parts of a 
house will be illustrated and de- 
scribed, brick, frame, etc., all being 
treated. 

Such a series as this will furnish 
any builder with valuable data 
that is worth watching for. The 
plates are all thoroughly practical, 
drawn up by a well known archi- 
tect, and indicate good every day 
practice. 


| 


half the thickness of the footing. If 
laid in single courses, these brick pro- 
jections should not be greater than 1% 
in., and if laid in double courses, not 
greater than 3 in. 

Stones used for footings should be 
hard and as large as possible. In no case 
shoud they be less than 2 x 8 feet. They 
should be laid crosswise, on a level sur- 


face and well bedded in mortar. The 
trenches for these footings should be at 
least 6 in. wider than the bottom width of 
the footings, to allow the outer surface 
to be well pointed. 


Figs. 1 and 5 give only the minimum 
width and thickness of concrete and 
stone footings respectively. But if 
greater widths than those specified are 
required, they are designed as follows: 
To obtain the width of a wall footing, 
calculate the weight per lineal foot of 
wall and divide by the safe bearing 
capacity of the soil per square foot. To 
find the width of a column footing, divide 
the total load carried by the column by 
the safe carrying power of the soil per 
square foot. To illustrate: A column 
carrying a total load of 120 tons is sup- 
ported by a footing which rests on soil 
composed of a mixture of sand and clay. 
Such soil, according to the New York 
Building Law, has a bearing capacity of 
2 tons per square foot. Hence, dividing 
the total load (120 tons) by the allow- 
able pressure on the soil (2 tons per sq. 
ft.) will give the area (60 sq. ft.) of the 
bottom of the footing. The square root 
of the area (7 ft. 9 in.) will give the 
length of each side of the footing, if 
square. 


If stone footings are used, the steps 
or “batter” may be determined empirical- 
ly as follows: From the edges of the 
bottom of the wall draw lines at angles 
of 45 deg. or 60 deg. until the horizontal 
distance separating these lines is equal 
to the width of the footing, calculated 
as explained in the preceding para- 
graph. -Then draw the steps touching 
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the base with the opposite ends of the 
base of the footing. 
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Ascertain the width of the footing and Then draw lines connecting the edges of 


its distance from the base of the wall, 
as explained in the last two paragraphs. 


Fig. 4 illustrates a quick method of 


these inclined lines, as shown in Fig. 6. 
finding the depth of a concrete footing. 
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Fig. 45—A fire- 
place built of hollow 
tile. Firebrick is used 
for lining. Flues have 
terra cotta flue lining. 


Seeing is said to be believing, and if 
first sight is not always convincing, see- 
ing things being done or how they have 
been done, is at least a very good way 
of learning what to do. ¥or this reason 
a couple of installments will be devoted 
to showing pictorially how to construct 
special features of buildings out of hol- 
low tile. 

In the home no feature adds so much 
to the cheer, perhaps, as a fireplace. The 
building might be heated with steam, hot 
air or hot water, but unless there is an 
open fireplace in the living room there is 
no shrine around which the family can 
gather and be satisfied. Gazing at the 
flame of a wood fire or the glow of a 
coal fire is pleasant occupation, and one 
can never be lonesome, even when alone, 
in a room or building which boasts the 
companionship of an open grate fire. 

In residence buildings of hollow tile we 
must, then, still have our fireplaces, and 
in Fig. 45 is shown how one may be con- 
structed. All fireplaces, whether built of 
hollow tile, brick or other masonry ma- 
terial, should be lined with fire brick. 
This will preserve the fireplace during 
the life of the building from being burned 
out, as common brick, particularly soft- 
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chimney built 
of hollow tile. 
Flue lining is used. 


burned brick, are liable to burn out under 
frequent and high-temperature use. 
Terra-cotta flue linings must be pro- 
vided in the wall to serve as a smoke flue, 
and the terra-cotta linings must be made 
tight at the joints or the draft of the fire- 
place is liable to be spoiled by leakage of 
air where the joints are not tight. Then 
again, when a fire is first started in the 
autumn and the chimney is cold and damp 
the draft will be sluggish or negative, and 
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How to Build and Fireproof . 


Construction of 


Fireplaces, 
Chimneys, 
Oriel Windows, 
Etc. 


By J. J. Cosgrove 


smoke and gas will leak through the un- 
mortared joints and through the walls of 
the building wherever there are crevices 
through which it can force its way. 


The terra-cotta flue linings ought to be 
backed up with hollow tile or brick, and 
it is well to put a damper in each fire- 
place so the draft can be shut off from 
the smoke flue when desired. Many 
rooms have been hard to heat, and the 
buildings consequently hard to rent, be- 
cause large fireplaces opening into them 
had no means of checking the draft in 
extremely cold weather; under such con- 
ditions, if the fireplace is not in use, the 
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Fig. 47—In chimney construction brick 
can often be advantageously used in con- 
nection with hollow tile. This illustration 
shows a good practical combination of 
brick and hollow tile. Note how the brick 
is bonded into the tile; the same method 
can be used to bond a brick pier into a 
hollow tile wall. 
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heat of the room will escape up the 
chimney and it will be impossible to keep 
the room warm. 


Chimneys are important details in 
every building, and a hollow-tile chimney 
is shown in Fig. 46. This is a two-flue 
chimney, lined with terra-cotta flue lin- 
ings, and backed up with ordinary hollow- 
- tile building blocks. 


A chimney is a more important fea- 
ture of a building than is generally 
realized, and as a consequence too little 
thought is sometimes given the subject 
when planning a building. From an 
architectural standpoint, it can make or 
mar the beauty of a building, depending 
on whether it is well placed or poorly 
placed; well proportioned or poorly pro- 
portioned, or extends too little or too far 
above the roof. It is one of the most 
conspicuous features of an ordinary home 
and some architects have been known to 
accentuate them, building the fireplace 
and chimney, as it were, and subordi- 
nating everything else to them. 

From an engineering or practical 
standpoint, the subject of chimneys is of 
no less importance. On the right propor- 
tion and design of the flue depends the 
draft, and consequently the heating effi- 
ciency, of the boiler or furnace, and this 
in turn affects the comfort, the habita- 
bility, of the building. 

It is important that a chimney be 
straight and smooth inside and propor- 
tioned to the area of the grate or the 
stove, range, boiler or heater. Only one 
smoke pipe should be permitted to con- 
nect to any flue, and no other openings 
should lead to it or it is liable to spoil 
the chimney draft. 

Chimneys, whether of hollow tile or 
any other form of construction, should be 
cased with flue linings to give them a 
smooth interior surface. The best form 
for flue linings is round or oval, as smoke 
and hot gases pass up with less fric- 
tional resistance in a round flue than a 
square one. Square flues, on the other 
hand, are much more efficient than 
rectangular ones, on account of the less 
surface exposed for a given area of flue. 
For instance, a flue 12 x 12 in. has an 
area of 144 sq. in. and a perimeter of 
only 48 in., while a flue 8 x 18 in., having 
an equal area, has a perimeter of 52 in., 
thus presenting four additional inches to 
offer resistance. No satisfactory formula 
has ever been devised to calculate the 
area of smoke flues under varying condi- 
tions. A simple empirical rule that will 
be found satisfactory for ordinary pur- 
poses is to allow in the smoke flue an area 


equal to one-eighth the sectional area of 


the grate. Chimneys for fireplaces to 
burn wood or bituminous coal should 
have an area, respectively, of one-eighth 
and one-twelfth. If the fireplace is for 
burning anthracite coal, one-twelfth. 


Brick can often be used to good ad- 
vantage in connection with hollow tile in 
the building of chimneys, both for archi- 
tectural effect and for practical results. 
A good practical combination of brick 
and hollow tile is shown in Fig. 47. This 
shows the method of bonding the brick- 
work of a chimney into a wall of hollow 
tile, but the same method may be em- 
ployed for bonding a pier of brick or the 
casing of a doorway with the body of the 
wall. 

This illustration shows something else 
well worth bearing in mind. That is the 
solid way in which the flue linings are 
bedded in a solid wall of brick. If the 
bricks have been properly laid, the flue 
linings are solid and without cracks or 
breaks of any kind, and the joints all 
well set in a good Portland-cement mor- 
tar; this form of construction will last 


Fig. 50— Side 

elevation of the 

oriel window 

shown in Fig. 

48, illustrating the ornamental faces of 

the brackets and-the floor slab, which are 
formed by pouring. 


for ages, never leak, and always give 
the very best of service. Another fea- 
ture of this construction which can be 
commended to the builder who is anxious 
to do good—and better—work, is the way 
the flue linings are kept separated. Too 
often in building a chimney the mason 
will bunch the flue linings in a group, 


Fig. 48—Method of constructing an oriel window. The spaces between the 
tile are filled with concrete, which forms a good bond. 


Fig. 49—Sec- 
tion through lower 
wall and floor of 
oriel window illus- 
trated in Fig. 49. 
The weight of the window is carried on a 
reinforced concrete slab cast in place, 
which is supported by reinforced concrete 
brackets also cast in place. 


four, six or eight together with nothing 
between. That is very bad practice for 
more reasons than one. In the first place, 
when the flue linings are bunched in that 
manner the joints are never tight and 
cannot be expected to be tight. The re- 
sult is a great loss of draft in all the 
flues. In the second place, when a num- 
ber of flues are bunched together without. 
partitions between them, the wall is 
weakened greatly at that point for there 
is no cross bracing such as there would 
be if four-inch walls divided each flue 
lining from the others. This matter has 
been the subject of consideration by 
framers of building codes, and in many 
cities now they require that all flue lin- 
ings have around them at least 4 inches 
of brickwork and that a 4-inch partition 
be built in the walls between all flue 
linings. 

Another interesting detail of buildings 
is an oriel window or a bay window. In 
Fig. 48 is shown in plan an oriel window 
commonly called a bay window. As there 
seems to be some confusion in practice 
as to just what constitutes a bay win- 
dow and what an oriel window, it might 
not be amiss to point out the difference 
here. 


A bay window, then, is one which pro- 
jects outward from the wall of a build- 
ing and commences at the ground. An 
oriel window, on the other hand, is one 
which projects outward from the wall of 
a building but which starts from and is 
supported by brackets or corbels from 
the wall above the ground. A bay window 
might extend the full height of the build- 
ing, or be only one story in height. An 
oriel window might extend the full height 
of a building above the first floor, or it 
may be only one story in height. But if 
only one story in height a bay window 
would have to be on the ground floor, and 
resting on the ground. An oriel window 
might be at any floor of the building and 
would be supported from the wall by 
means of floor extension, corbels or 
brackets. From the floor plan it will be 
seen that the hollow tile, when used in 
forming an oriel window, do not fit to~ 
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gether as in a plain wall, so the spaces 
between must be filled with concrete. 
The corners are well bonded together, 
however, and the construction is a suffi- 
ciently strong one. 

A section through the lower wall and 
floor of the oriel window is shown in Fig. 
49. It will be noticed that the weight. of 
the window is carried on a reinforced con- 
crete slab cast in place, which in turn 
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‘is supported by reinforced concrete 
brackets, cast in place and bearing on 
the wall. In Fig. 50 is shown a side 
elevation of the oriel from which can be 
seen the ornamental faces of the brack- 
ets and the floor slab which are formed 
by pouring or casting. 

In the laying of tile in the walls of a 
bay window or oriel window, brick can 
sometimes be used to very good advan- 
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Fig. small 
double bend of 
fireclay is some- 
times built into 
the flue near the 
top to act as a 
pocket to catch 
downdraft. 


In order to secure a proper draft for 
the kitchen stove, the furnace or the 
open fireplace, it is necessary that the 
flues of the chimney be -of proper 
construction, otherwise smoky rooms 
throughout the house are likely to result. 


It is agreed by most people that fire- 
places arranged on inner walls with the 
flues brought up together inside the 
building and cutting the roof near the 
ridge, are likely to give far less trouble 
than fireplaces built on outside walls. 
Their best claim is to a minimum of ex- 
posed surface, thus keeping the flues 
dry and warm, especially when the 
kitchen or other flue in use is in the stack. 

With a fireplace on an outside wall the 
whole of the flue is exposed to wind and 
rain. Such flues are often arranged for 
esthetic reasons, and as one safeguard 


the 


side 

walls of the chimney are car- 

ried up, a stone slab being 

laid over the top so as to pre- 
vent downdraft. 


Fig. 3—Sometimes 


against smoking, the backing to fire- 
place, if of brickwork, should be 14 in. 
thick, and if of stone 18 in., and the flue 
itself should be not less than 9 in. thick 
(12 in. stone). A damp-proof course of 
‘lead or bitumen should be inserted in all 
chimneys just above the roof to arrest 
damp. This, of course, has little effect 
on an outside chimney where such a large 
area is exposed to the weather. Dryness 


Fig. 5—An opening 
may be cut above 9 of 
inches below the top 

of the chimney. 


Why Chimneys Have 


Poor Draft 


Approved Methods of Improving 
Draft are Illustrated and Described 


By Harrison Fielding 


and warmth are important in all flues. 
This will be noticed in first lighting flues 
in the autumn, when flues which have 
drawn well the previous winter are slug- 
gish and inclined to smoke. This.is solely 
due to cold, damp air in the flues, against 
which the light, heated air finds it diffi- 
cult to force itself. The flues in a newly 
built house often smoke at first for a 
similar reason until the flues are prop- 
erly dry. 

The flue’s worst enemy, however, is 
downdraft, that is, sudden, inexplicable 
downdriven eddies of wind caused by sur- 
rounding high trees, roofs or hills. It is 
very frequently met with in cities, where 
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good 
appearance. 


flues are affected by neighboring high 
buildings, the fireplaces un the uppermost 
floors suffering the most. Flues in all 
buildings should have at least one bend 
in their length from fireplace to roof. 
This should be at an angle of 40 to 70 
deg., and be gradually worked over with 
no quick angles so as to form a minimum 
of resistance to the smoke ascending, at 
the same time baffling any downdraft. 


Fig. 6—A chimney top 


architectural 
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tage instead of concrete for filling the 
chinks. When they are used, however, 
they ought to be laid in a good bed of 
Portland cement mortar and all crevices 
flushed in with grout, not only to keep 
the building warm, but to insure a good 
strong construction which will so inter- 
lock with the tile as to lend strength to 
the wall and be in no danger of falling - 
out. 


2 — Method 


of improving the 


Fig. 


draft of a fire- 

place by narrow- 
ing opening by 
smoke shelf. 


The position of this bend is arranged 
according to the general construction, 
perhaps half-way up being the most suit- 
able, as-it serves two purposes in a flue, 
namely, for stopping rainfall and down- 
draft at the top, and for quickening the 
draft above the fireplace opening. 

A very useful article on the market is 
a small double bend of fireclay, shown 
in Fig. 1, and which is built into the flue 
near the top to act as a pocket to catch 
and annul downdraft. A similar baffle 
can be arranged just over the fireplace 
opening and rendered out in cement mor- 
tar as in Fig. 2. The sloping of the 
upper portion prevents soot collecting, 
and the narrowing of the opening causes 
a quicker draft. 

The size of the flue, which for average 
orick chimneys is 9 in. by 9 in., should 


Fig. 4—Another method of 
accomplishing the same re- 
sult illustrated in Fig. 3. 


be kept the same the whole of the way 
up. Near the top, however, it may be 
narrowed, as the warm smoke has by now 
cooled and contracted, and a smaller out- 
let is desirable. This narrowing of the 
flue should be carefully done, as it is easy 
to hinder the draft. 

Too little thought is given by most 
architects to the size of their flues, and 
whatever the size of the grate or form 
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of fireplace, the flue is seldom made 
larger than 9 in. by 9 in., excepting, per- 
haps, the kitchen flue. Large fireplaces 
with open hearths having a dog or basket 
grate with fire back require 14-in. by 9-in. 
flues. Should “smoking” occur with this 
-type of fireplace a test hood of rough 
deal can be fixed over the grate and 
altered by lengthening or narrowing until 
found satisfactory, when it is replaced 
by a permanent one of bright iron or 
copper. 


All fireplaces should have separate 
flues; any connection between them, as 
in this case of bedroom flues on a top 
floor, causes unpleasantness in the case 
of one of the fires being in use and a gust 
of “downdraft” blows the ascending 
smoke down the adjoining flue. 

The flues in some of the stone build- 
ings in Scotland are formed circular—a 
shape which enables them to be thorough- 
ly swept. Brick chimneys are sometimes 
built a similar shape with 9-in. circular 
firebrick linings. The expense of these 
has prevented their general use. 


The cause of many fires burning slug- 
gishly is want of sufficient air, particu- 
larly in rooms where the occupiers close 
up the windows and doors. The burning 
fire consequently sucks air in through 
cracks by the window and under the door, 
thus causing the drafts for which the 
builder is blamed. Preparations against 
such trouble can be made by a small 
length of gas piping from the outside air 
taken under the floorboards and opening 
just under the bars at the back of the 
grate. From this the fire could draw its 
air supply. 

No flue in a stack should open to the 
air at a lower level than an adjoining one, 
as this would be strongly provocative of 
downdraft. By-laws rightly require that 
chimney stacks shoudd be at least 3 ft. 
high above the ridge line. Downdraft 
my sometimes be cured by adding a few 
more courses to the height of the stack, 
or the withes alone can be carried up and 
finished on top with a stone slab to baffle 
downdraft and rain, and endeavor to ob- 
tain a cross-draft as in Fig. 3. .This 
makes a picturesque finish, and is often 
seen in Wales and the West Country. 


In the Midlands a half-round ridge tile 
is similarly used for the same purpose, 
being bedded in cement and weighted 
down on top with a brick as in Fig. 4. 
Another scheme for preventing down- 
draft is to cut an opening in the flue 
about 9 in. below the top and insert a 
9-in. by 9-in. cast-iron louvre grate as 
in Fig. 5. The shape of this creates an 
upward draft. A cheaper form of the 
same principle can be carried out with 
air-bricks. 

A less expensive method of treating 
downdraft than by building up the brick- 
work of a chimney is fixing a “tall-boy,” 
a “smoke-curing” pot, or a revolving 
cowl. Worthy inventions as some of 
these no doubt are, the appearance of the 
majority is against their general use for 
houses and cottages. The least offensive- 
looking is the ordinary 12-in. pot, Fig. 6, 
which, heightening the flue and narrow- 
ing the outlet, is often found a sufficient 
cure.—London Building World. 


How to Make Old Foundation 
Walls Look Like New 


Sy Eee Ve 


It is a relatively easy matter to re- 
new an old brick or stone foundation 
so that it may look just like new. 
A mason in my employ does this work 
for me.- The expense is relatively small 
and the advantages many. I describe 
the method this mason employs, for I 
believe many builders may wish to 
avail themselves of this way of beautify- 
ing an old house that is undergoing re- 
pair. 

The first step is to thoroughly clean 
the foundation from the watertable down 
of all dirt, loose mortar or crumbly ma- 
terial. The mason hammers the wall 
thoroughly to detach all material of this 
kind. Next he sweeps with a stub broom 
to make sure that no loose material re- 
mains. As a last step he washes with 
water. Generally he uncovers the wall 
for a depth of 6 in. below the soil line. 
This done he is ready to begin the work 
of surfacing. 


The plaster material is made of 
screened sand and cement in the pro- 
portion of two parts of the former to 
one of the latter. These are thoroughly 
mixed dry in a mortar box and moistened 
as used. With a plasterer’s trowel he 
applies the mixture to the wall, coating 
the same to a depth of about one-quar- 
ter of an inch. Of course he spreads 
across pockets or depressions that may 
exist in the wall. In troweling he works 
upward rather than downward, thus ef- 
fecting a surer bond between the wall 
and the mortar. 


After the mortar has hardened for 
about 30 minutes he “floats” the same, 
using water and a stubby brush. This 
process removes the trowel marks and 
imparts a richer appearance to the sur- 
face. It also seems to overcome the 
tendency to check or crack. A few mo- 
ments later he marks the wall to make 


Laughlin 


it resemble stone. In doing this he uses 
a 6-ft. level and a marker made by the 
local blacksmith. This is merely a rod 
of 144-in. iron bent as shown in the sketch 
and provided with a handle. These 
marks, of course, may be of any par- 
ticular pattern. For large buildings I 
have observed that a horizontal length 
of 2 ft. and a vertical width of 1 ft. 
produces a desirable effect. For small 
buildings I would suggest a length of 


<< POINT SLIGHTLY FLATTENED 


A handy tool used to mark joints ina wall. 


18 in. and a width of 9 in. The effect 
is considerably heightened if the inden- 
tations are later painted or stained with 
black paint. However, this feature is 
purely optional. 


Not only does a foundation treated in 
this manner look a great deal better, 
but it is made much more weather re- 
sisting. Rain and snow is effectively 
shut out, and the tendency of moisture 
to penetrate very much lessened. The 
evidence indicates that the basements 
within are much less likely to freeze. 


It is not a difficult thing for a mason 
to learn to do this work. The mason 
referred to was able to do very satisfac- 
tory work after he had practiced but a 
few hours. The difficult thing is to learn 
how to keep the mortar from falling off 
when it is first applied. However, one 
soon acquires the particular “twist” by 
means of which this is done. And if the 
wall has been initially well prepared for 
the mortar it will stick with a grip that 
knows no loosening’. 


Economical Construction of 
Concrete Foundation Wall 


The Block Is Made in Place on the Wall 
By D. W. Daley 


The method of operation is as fol- 
lows: The corner guide boards are first 
set in position and made plumb and 
braced as indicated by the illustrations, 
which show the method of erecting a 
garage. The object of the guide boards 


is to keep the wall plumb. The guide 
boards have holes each 6 in. in height, 
so as to admit of a line being stretched 
from corner to corner to aid the operator 
in keeping the wall in alignment. 


The wall is started by placing the bot- 
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Perspective of garage whose 
erection is described. For 
labor, the cost of walls up to 


roof was $32.50. 


Detail of mold 

board used to 

hold up forms 
on the wall. 


Perspective showing walls 
construction. 
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Perspective showing construction of 
‘corner, use of mold boards, and forms. 


under 


Detail of cor- 
ner guides. 
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tom mold board on the ground and brac- 
ing it in the usual manner, and after the 
wall is one board high the brackets will 
hang on the wall. Where a wall stands 
clear of other objects the brackets are 
used in pairs of two each. One bracket 
is hung on each side of the wall and 
secured together with a %-in. bolt with 
a nut on one end and a head on the other. 
By the nut the brackets are adjusted to 
gage the proper thickness of the walls. 


After the brackets are adjusted the 
mold boards are set in place and are 
then ready to receive the concrete, which 
is used in a wetter consistency than it is 
customary to use in the manufacture of 
concrete blocks. As the concrete is being 
deposited it is solidly tamped. 

As soon as the concrete is put in place 
the mold boards are removed and placed 
in a new position on the walls as de- 
scribed above. 

I have built many foundations by using 
for mold boards two of the first floor 
joists. The wastage of form lumber is 
reduced to zero. It requires a very few 
moments to place the mold boards in 
position. 

I also veneer walls with tile mosaic 
and crushed marble or granite. To 
veneer a wall the mold board is laid flat 
and the materials to be used for veneer- 
ing are secured to the mold board by 
an adhesive. Then the mold board is 
put in place and the concrete that is used 
next to the veneer is made rich with ce- 
ment and rather damp to insure a secure 
bond. When the mold board is to be re- 
moved, a wire is pulled between the mold 
board and the veneer. One end of the 
wire is above and the other end is below 
the mold board and the operator pulls 
on both ends of the wire, passing it from 
end to end of the mold board. 

When I build a wall against a bank I 
place a properly braced post in the bank 
which has nails in the side to receive a 
double wire which holds the bracket in 
position, instead of the bolt as described 
above where the brackets are used in 
pairs. 


Photograph taken of walls under construction. 
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How Will the New Restrictions 
Affect Building ? 


Are the government restrictions on 
building as drastic as first thought would 
seem to indicate? Will building be prac- 
tically killed? 


There is ground to believe that build- . 


ing will be stimulated rather than hin- 
dered by the order. The result is almost 
certain to be a speeding up of essential 
work, merely causing the cessation of 
work that is unimportant, which work 
should not be tolerated during the pres- 
ent emergency. 

Any architect or builder who has tried 
to put through an important project not 
directly connected with the winning of 
the war will testify that his work has 
been held up for lack of materials and 
labor. If a trip to Washington were 
logical as the sole means of getting 
through absolutely essential materials, 
the discovery was made that hot air was 
all that could be obtained. There was 
no centralization of authority; this lack 
is remedied by the new regulations. 


The new regulations are going to prac- 
tically guarantee materials to the work 
which is authorized as essential. This 
work will go ahead, rapidly and undis- 
turbed. All other work will be elim- 
inated. 

The past few months have already 
eliminated much unessential construc- 
tion, only that being undertaken which 
was absolutely necessary. The monthly 
statistics gathered by BUILDING AGE show 
that construction is now at its lowest. 


Therefore there is every occasion to be- 
lieve that the only result of the govern- 
ment’s regulations will be the speeding 
up of authorized buildings. 

The farmer, as an essential factor in 
the winning of the war, will in all prob- 
ability be encouraged to build wherever 
necessary. 

Buildings needed to insure better sani- 
tation and decent housing facilities are 
not under the ban, says Mr. McAdoo. 

Additions or remodeling jobs costing 
under $2,500 will likewise be permitted. 
This particular clause, however, does 
not mean that any small building will 
be permitted without license, but only 
that additions and remodeling costing 
under $2,500 can proceed without a li- 
cense. 


It should be remembered that the 
state councils of defense really are the 
deciding factor in the granting of li- 
censes, although this power is nominally 
in the hands of the War Industries 
Board. These councils are made up of 
citizens of the states in which they op- 
erate, and their interests are in the bet- 
terment of their own communities, next 
to the winning of the war. Applications 
will therefore be treated sympathetically 
and with due regard for local conditions. 


There is, therefore, good grounds to 


WAY THE EDITOR IS GOING 
TO ENROLL IN THE FOURTH 
LIBERTY LOAN ARMY 


The Liberty Loans are to me 
more than an investment in this 
war. Rather do they hold a deep 
feeling of a lending for the im- 
mediate fraternalization of human- 
ity and for the protection of the 
common interests of this genera- 
tion’s great grandchildren, both 
here and abroad. 


Fully indeed do I recognize the 
fact that an immediate and urgent 
need requires that I loan more 
than I can afford. Every dollar 
that I loan helps to make more ef- 
ficient and safe such of my friends 
as have been called to the colors. 


These considerations, which are 
to a certain extent the crystalliza- 
tion of our war aims, force me to 
take bonds in the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, not only for the welfare of 
those who have worked and played 
with me, but also for the preserva- 
tion of my self respect. It would 
be hard indeed for me to look my 
friends in the face on their return, 
knowing that I had in any way 
failed to do my utmost here on the 
home front. 


I believe that fundamentally 
most of us left in civil life con- 
tribute to the Liberty Loans be- 
cause of pride in their country, 
their friends and the preservation 
of their own self respect. The 
bond payments may be hard and 
self-denying, but the results of the 
future far surpass the present 
merely money  privation. The 
money is certain to come back two- 
fold; any mental satisfaction 
would be lost forever. 


Frankly, I would hesitate long 
indeed before subjecting myself to 
the mental torment that after the 
war days would bring if I did not 
do my share now. 


Therefore I am going to join the 
army of those who from a firm 
feeling of pride in their country, 
their friends and themselves, en- 
roll in the Loans that are slowly 
opening the golden gates of Lib- 


erty and Freedom to humanity’s 


children. 
Will you enroll there with me? 


ERNST EBERHARD, 
Editor. 


believe that the new regulations will not 
hinder building, but actually will rather 
speed up building in general. 


The Government Restricts 
Building 


The Government has taken a most 
drastic step in the curtailing of building 
operations, announced in a recent order. 
Directly bearing upon the interests of 
the building contractor is the clause stat- 
ing that all construction work costing 
over $2,500 can only proceed after the 
obtaining of a license. 


The procedure that must be followed 
by a contractor who desires to start a 
project costing over $2,500 is as follows. 
It was worked out between the Council 
of National Defense and the War Indus- 
tries Board. 


“Any person interested in a construction 
project must apply, with a full statement 
of the facts under oath, to the appropri- 
ate local representative of the various 
State councils of defense. 


“This representative of the State coun- 
cil will investigate the necessity of the 
proposed construction and transmit rec- 
ommendations to the State council for re- 
view. 


“The State council will review the 
case, and, if it decides in favor of the 
construction, it will at once send its rec- 
ommendation, with a full statement of all 
the facts, to the non-war construction 
sections of the Priorities Division of the 
War Industries Board. The non-war con- 
struction sections will grant or withhold 
the permit and so notify the State council 
of defense, and the individuals concerned. 


_ “Tf the State Council decides against 
the proposed construction, it will notify 
the person concerned that his project 
has been disapproved. 


“The War Industries Board will inform 
all persons applying directly to it that 
they must first take up their projects 
with the appropriate local representative 
of the State Council of Defense. 

“The ability of the War Industries 
Board to enforce this whole plan rests 
upon the fact that it controls priorities 
and has also secured from the manufac- 
turers of building materials a pledge not 
to supply materials for projects which 
are not authorized under the regulations 
of the War Industries Board.” 

No applications will be considered by 
the War Industries Board until it has 
been reviewed by the State Council. Final 
decision comes from the Board. 

Certain construction can proceed with- 
out license. The government rulings in 
this respect are as follows: 

“Structures, roads, or other construc- 
tion projects falling within the following 
classifications are hereby approved, and 
no permits or licenses will be required 
therefor: 

“(1) After having first been cleared 
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and approved by the War Industries 
Board, those undertaken directly by or 
under contract with the War Department 
or the Navy Department of the United 
States or the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, the 
Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans- 
portation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, or the United States 
Housing Corporation. 

“(2) Repairs of or extensions to ex- 
isting buildings involving in the aggre- 
gate a cost not exceeding $2,500. 

“(3) Roadways, buildings and other 
structures undertaken by or under con- 
tract with the United States Railroad 
Administration or a railroad operated 
by such administration. 

“(4) Those directly connected with 
mines producing coal, metals and ferro- 
alloy minerals; and 

“(5) Public highway improvements 
and street pavements when expressly ap- 
proved in writing by the United States 
Highways Council. 

“No building project not falling within 
one of the foregoing classes shall be 


undertaken without a permit in writing - 


issued by or under the authority of the 
chief of the non-war construction section 
of the Priorities Division of the War 
Industries Board.” 


Construction already under way will 
be allowed completion. 


The Government, through the War In- 
dustries Board, intends to keep a close 
check upon the building situation in all 
parts of the country. In order to sim- 
plify and facilitate this work building 
material dealers are required to report 
monthly a statement of their commodity 
sales, with the location to which materials 
were delivered, the amounts involved in 
each order, name of consignee and the 
purpose for which the materials were to 
be used. The reports for each kind of 
material, brick, lime, cement, etc., are 
to be made direct to the association con- 
trolling the manufacture of said commo- 
dity. These central bodies will in turn 
report in a monthly statement direct to 
the War Industries Board. If it is dis- 
covered that material dealers are not 
living up to the.intent of the recent rul- 
ing regarding the sale and delivery of 
materials to non-war building operations 
priorities for the delivery of materials 
from manufacturers will be revoked. 
There is no penalty attached, the dealers 
being placed strictly on their honor as 
patriotic citizens and industries to sup- 


port the Government while the emer- 
gency shall last. 

These restrictions, it will be noted, -do 
not apply to remodeling or repair work 
costing under $2,500 nor to work re- 
garded as being of an essential nature. 
Undoubtedly farm buildings will be re- 
garded as essential. 

There is no cause for an ultra pessi- 
mistic stand to be taken. Repair work 
can be made to provide an outlet for the 
energies of the smaller man, while the 
bigger contractor will have the oppor- 
tunity to engage in essential war con- 
struction. At present the building pro- 
gramme of the construction division of 
the War Department involves 476 dis- 
tinct operations with an estimated cost 
of $1,083,766,198. 

Production of Portland cement, glass, 
brick, hollow tile, etc., has been cur- 
tailed in the past, but there seems to be 
every reason to expect that lumber will 
be allowed freedom of marketing. The 
reason is that the government demand 
for lumber is enormous, but only part of 
this product is sawed into sizes that the 
government can use. The rest is waste, 
certain to swell manufacturing costs un- 
less allowed to proceed into buildings. 
The material is ready; it is economical 
to use it; therefore its use is likely. 


Paper Conservation Urged 
by Government 


All publishers have been requested to 
conserve paper. If the request is not 
adequately observed, then there is grave 
chances of a paper shortage which will 
result in enforced curtailment or even 
suspension of supplies in some cases. 

Paper conservation is essential to the 
winning of the war, more so than is gen- 
erally realized. Its manufacture requires 
fuel urgently needed for other purposes; 
it contains valuable chemicals necessary 
for war purposes, especially in the mak- 
ing of ammunition or poisonous gas; 
labor, capital and transportation space 
used are required for other purposes. 


Every publisher will undoubtedly heed 
the government’s request. Stringent 
regulations have already been made cur- 
tailing complimentary copies, sample 
copies, size of paper, etc. 

All restrictions will be cheerfully com- 
plied with by BuILpING AcE. Any cur- 
tailment will, however, not result in a 
smaller amount of material being pre- 
sented to our readers. Condensation of 


all articles will result in just as great a 
variety of information, but it will be pre- 
sented in even more compact form than 
at present. 


Friendship Is a Big Asset 


The practicing of friendship, either in 
business or in one’s daily life, is the big- 
gest and best way to make the world give 
us a better deal. The friendly man is 
constantly building himself a lovable 
personality and a circle of friends that 
constitute the best asset any man can 
have. 


A man I know has constantly tried to 
build himself a personality by punctili- 
ously passing favors on. If he has been 
given a lift along a country road, the 
next time he is out in a rig he tries to 
find someone whom the favor can be 
passed along to. If a man gives him 
directions in.a strange town, he tries to 
be doubly courteous to the stranger who 
asks him where such and such a street 
is, remembering the helpful way in which 
he had been assisted. This trying to 
repay a favor by passing it along, keep- 
ing a mental account to balance, has 
often helped him when a hurried reply 
has been the natural thing. No man 
likes to be a sponge, to take all and give 
nothing. This friend of mine always 
tries to pay for his favors, some time, 
somewhere—and he has always found 
that it pays well. 


People constantly in touch with others 
often seem to take special pains to help 
another whenever they can. In fact, a 
man’s likeableness is in direct propor- 
tion to his friendliness. 


We naturally like those who like us. 
So the best way to acquire friends is to 
be a friend, to try hard to like those with 
whom we come in contact. 


Friendship in the building business is 
a big asset. The man who gives you a 
contract is a possible big booster—if he 
likes you as well as your work. The build- 
ing inspector will often show you a way 
out of a difficulty—if you are a friend 
of his. The architect or superintendent 
who supervised your last job can often 
swing a contract to you or show a le- 
niency that will turn a loss into a profit 
—if you are a friend of his. 


So it goes; that man is a success who 
makes himself a friend, who is sincerely 
interested in those about him and who is 
anxious to do a good turn whenever pos- 
sible. Be a friend; it pays. ~ 


Building Activity Throughout the 


The opinion is freely expressed that 
construction has already reached its low 
level and that the new government re- 
strictions will have but little effect on 
the total output of the trade. Buildings 
for several months past have in the great 
majority of cases been strictly intended 
for the quicker winning of the war. Fac- 


United States 


tories, housing projects, etc., have all 
been planned to help the Allied forces 
roll back the Hun wave. 


Private work has tended more and 
more toward repairs and remodeling. 
This will be quickened under the stimulus 
of “No license required for repairs or re- 
modeling where the cost is under $2,500.” 


Meanwhile, the shortage of all sorts of 
peacetime structures is becoming in- 
creasingly acute. When the war 
clouds blow past, and peace is more in 
the air than it has been since the great 
war broke out, there is undoubtedly going 
to be a rush of work that will keep ma- 
terial factories going at their utmost 
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capacity. Every indication points toward from very necessity have to be refused. gain. The West also shows a gain, 
this. Consequently, many builders and Therefore the client who plans his struc- 21 per cent. The middle and southern 
architects are to-day keeping themselves tures now is taking the advantage of con- sections of the country both . show 


up to the mark and ready for the rush_ ditions that the far seeing always do. losses, respectively 23 and 9 per cent. 
when it comes. Any present sacrifice is For the month of August, 1918, com- Of course much of any apparent gain 
regarded well worth while for the return pared with August, 1916, a decrease of is due in part to increased cost of con- 
that it will bring in the future. only 8 per cent is shown by the figures struction. There seems to be little hope, 


Architects frankly express their ex- gathered by BUILDING AGE, 146 cities re- however, for costs ever to be what they 
pected inability to take care of all the porting. Indeed, the East, which has were before the war. 


after the war work. Much of this will been a steady looser, shows a very slight The detailed report is as follows: 
CITIES IN EASTERN STATES CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES 
August 1918 August 1917 3 August 1918 August 1917 
$$. 
New Work Repairs New Work Repairs New Work Repairs New Work Repairs 
ee eee ‘ : 
8 8 8 2 2 28 g B 
E E E F F z E E 
a Value a Value am Value ra Value a Value a Value a Value aa Value 
Chelsea, Mass...... 16 G9°S00: 2. ah Wersciove 2s 11 18,825: © sigan ee ncn eoe Akron Ohio Rosita. a 147 $241,475 57 $43,450 346 $818,172 81 $42,745 
Albany, N. Y....... 136 AS SOOT. Sith Meuskaetds «+ 155 220; 650 rete eererrrecat at Canton Ohio Se tapatia 76 145., 655 eee Wek. cee 54 HOE LO: cr. Civ 
Allentown, Pa....... 12 Cif Pal Dees at oe 22 88 455 Seeger sascn Cedar Rapids Iowa.. 12 59,000 10 13,000 20 176,000 14 19,000 
Altoona, Pa... <..... 48 ge OY Ga Gree Preeti 32 14. 686) 2carereeae ries Chicago Ill. 200 SiG 247 4,635,900 710 200 (46) Seamer es O00 =. aes ete edalno. 
Atlantic City, N.J... 25 12,340 24 12 340 4 18,895 46 107,096 Cincinnati Ohio..... 77 93,860 95 16,575 134 §37,515 76 19,175 
Auburn; Ne Y. 5%... 5 28), 900 = cuca arenes 0s 14 16, 100 or Seren ote Cleveland Ohio: .... 182 2,063,300 653 237.600 84 4,358,850 1048 220,365 
Bayonne, N.J...... 15 Sb, 44 Sie ae tscinia sts» 3) 20 BY Bret orice pts Aled act Columbus Ohio..... 66 247.450 59 SOLO oS 246.715 47 37,010 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 37 25,979 63 23,855 74 57,836 124 41,779 Davenportalows-cn-- 125°. 300, 1781 saan le ome 00 789) 2 red. 
Boston, Mass....... 43 307,805 336 452,962 85 1,038,410 307 257,719 Dayton Ohio....:.. 128 419; 708 sas.” me ache mete 77 e020: Oars. eer. 
Brockton, Mass..... 15 16,545 11 27,960 23 37,820 20 12,550 Des Moines Towa.... 31 574529 eae) eee oe 50 0 S50) exe seite es - 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 387 777,600 68 96400’ ons aes ioe op Beene aed Duluth Minn....... 48 64,550 69 114,910 80 414,451 99 56,114 
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A Beautiful 
Home That 


Is Typically 


Colonial 


The house is reminiscent of the old farm- 
house type. 


In designing a building, particularly a 
dwelling, the architect usually has in 
mind some vision of what the completed 
structure will be, surrounded with shrub- 
bery and vines, and furnished in accord- 
ance with the style of the architectural 
design. How often, to his sorrow, does 
he find these creations of his brain 
furnished and adorned in a manner any- 
thing but in harmony with his ideas. In 
the- case of the house under discussion, 
however, the architect and the owner 
worked together in the fullest harmony 


A corner in the dining room, looking toward 
the living room and pantry. Note the built-in 
china closet. 


_and co-operation. No detail was over- 
looked that could contribute to the sim- 
ple and delightful unity of design ap- 
parent in this home. 


Glancing at the exterior views, some 
of these points become apparent at once. 
First of all, notice the solid batten shut- 
ters at the first floor windows, while 
those on the second floor are of the open, 
slatted type. This is indeed reminiscent 
of Colonial days, when Indians and other 
terrors were securely barred out by the 
solid ground floor shutters, while those 
on the upper floors were of the open type 
to facilitate ventilation. The wide clap- 


The living room, looking toward the French windows at the rear of the house 
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boards are also characteristic of this 
style, as is the severity of moulding and 
trim, within and without. Another inter- 
esting point to which attention might be 
called at this time is the fact that the 
meeting rail of the first floor windows is 
at considerably more than center height. 
This is a matter of great comfort and 
convenience to the inhabitants of the 
house, since they can stand looking out 
of the window without having their view 
obstructed by the usually obstructing 
meeting rail. 

The stucco columns in the large en- 
trance porch lend a more modern note to 
the design, giving also a delightfully con- 


One of the bedrooms 


been a weak point becomes one of those 
quaint and delightful vagaries of Celo- 
nial design. The French windows, it 
will be observed, lead from the living 
room to a wide cement terrace at ground 
level. The second story windows at the 
rear are casement sash, opening out. All 
other second story windows are double 
hung. 


The interior of the house is, if pos- 
sible, more delightful than the exterior. 
The architectural design is reinforced: 
with cheerful cretonnes, soft-toned walls 
and appropriate furniture, while tht plan- 
ning leaves nothing to be _ desired. 
Everything is provided for amply, but in 
a most economical and unostentatious 


The rear of the house is decidedly interesting. 

The lattice work relieves the plainness and 

helps to balance the two-size windows in the 
first story. 


tradictory air to the old fashioned door 
hardware, apparent in the colored sup- 
plement. 


The rear view of the house shows many 
interesting features, in particular the 
unusual trellis treatment of a_ wall 
which might otherwise appear rather too 
blank. Notice how this treatment soft- 
ens the outlines of the window openings, 
while disguising the great difference in 
size of the two pairs of windows. With- 
out this trellis, a lack of balance due 
to this difference in size would undoubt- 
edly have been apparent, but with this 
excellent treatment what might have 


The living room, looking toward the front door. At the left is the stairway 
and the dining room, 
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fashion. The rooms are large and airy, 
and the arrangement is unusually good. 


There are some points of particular 
merit in the first floor plan, the most 
important being the provision which has 
been made for the stairway. Stairways 
in small houses are often treated very 
casually, and often very badly. In some 
houses the stairs seem to rise from the 
threshold of the front door, so prom- 
inently are they placed in the entrance 
hall; in other houses the crowning fea- 
ture of the living room would appear to 
be the none too sightly staircase which 
looms up, large and imposing, blotting 
out the importance of every other fune- 
tion of the room in which it is placed. 
Notice that access to this stairway is had 


through a doorway, which is curtained, . 


giving a degree of privacy without the 
air of being shut off, which would come 
from the use of a door. One can reach 
this stairway readily from the kitchen 
also, while the passageway from pantry 
to living room makes it possible to reach 
the front door without going through 
the dining room, another consideration 
of importance in the small house. 


Glancing at the plan, notice the ad- 
mirable arrangement of the pantry 
doors. One does not have to turn at a 
sharp angle in going from kitchen to 
dining room, but the doors are placed 
sufficiently off centers so that one seated 
in the dining room does not catch 
glimpses through the swinging doors of 
culinary matters in process. One can 
also see from the plan the peculiar con- 
struction of the built-in china cupboard 
in the dining room, which is shown in 
one of the photographs. These are 6-in. 
walls, so in order to provide sufficient 
depth it was necessary to project the back 
of the cupboard about 4 in. beyond the 
face of the wall, on the pantry side. 


A great deal of storage space is in- 
sured by the number of built-in dressers 
provided in kitchen and pantry. There 
is also a small closet Off the kitchen, to 
be used for brooms and the like. A sim- 
ilar closet opens into the living room, 
the two of them serving to fill the unoc- 
cupied space back of the stairs to the 
basement. There are outside steps to 
the basement also, reached from a bulk: 


A closet on the second floor is decidedly 
out of theo rdinary. The top and the 
bottom are provided with doors; the middle 
sections have hinged fronts that drop down 


A corner of the dining room, 


head which is apparent on the first floor 
plan. 


On the second floor a most economical 
disposition has been made of the rooms. 
It is unusual to find four bedrooms in a 
house of this size, though it is true that 
none of these rooms is very large. Each 
is ample for its purpose, however, and 
each, it will be noticed, has windows on 
two sides. There is adequate closet 
space provided for each room, and the 
bathroom is plenty large enough also. 
Closet room for the small bedroom just 
at the head of the stairs is found under 
the stairs leading to the attic. 

A photograph of the linen closet shows 
the unique way in which it is made. Two 
shelves at top and bottom are enclosed 
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by simple hand-made doors, while the 
doors of the two middle shelves are 
hinged to drop down. They are held in a 
horizontal position by small chains, thus 
making a sort of extension shelf which 
is very convenient in sorting and placing 
the linen to be contained in the closet. 


All the woodwork in this house is dis- 
tinctive, it will be noticed; it is charac- 
teristic of the simpler Colonial days, and 
it has the added interest of having been _ 
made by hand and at considerably less ~ 
cost than mill work would have been. 
Notice the doors shown in the photo- 
graphs of living room and dining room; 
they are as truly Colonial in their way 
as anything actually handed down from 
pre-Revolutionary days. The door hard- 
ware is equally interesting, for the same 
reason. It is all hand wrought, in the 
manner of Colonial hardware, and when 
applied to these simple, sturdy, hand- 
made doors gives an effect not common 
in the American small house. 


This is a practice which has much to 
recommend it. Not only is it economical 
and in keeping with the general scheme, 
but it helps to get away from the mo- 
notonous machine-made character that 
most smaller houses have. It also goes 
to show the excellent results that can 
be accomplished when brains and in- 
genuity are combined in the planning of 
a house. 


The completed cost of $5,000, two years 
ago, included all grading,’ the cement 
sidewalks and the fence at the rear, the 
wall painting, window shades, gas range 
in kitchen and many other smaller de- 
tails. The house is heated with a warm 
air furnace and is electric lighted. It 
was built for Mrs. G. H. Hillman at 
Plainfield, N. J., from the plans of Robert 
Sherlock, architect, New York City. 


Correction in Architect’s Name 


The two-family house published on 
page 439 of the September issue should 
have been credited to George S. Welsh 
and Lewis E. Welsh, architects, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


T is a well known fact that large 
sums are often expended and exten- 
sive building operations conducted in 
preparing some of the scenes presented 
in connection with important film pictures 
which 
throughout the country. 


are displayed so numerously 
In some in- 
stances an entire city is constructed sim- 
ply as a setting for a single play and 
even for a single scene in that play. A 
striking instance of this kind is pictured 
herewith, representing a Dutch village 
erected at Culver City, California, and 
requiring in its construction 120,000 ft. 
of Oregon pine, 25,000 ft. of California 
redwood, 1000 sq. yd. of tile roofing, 
10,000 bricks and 18,000 sq. yd. of water 
proof plastering for the plastered sides 
of the canal clearly shown in the fore- 
ground of one of the pictures shown on 


another page. 


Of the two pictures of the village pre- 
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sented herewith, one shows the construc- 
tion work in progress and the other a 
scene in a part of the village near the 


canal. Work of this character is an in- 
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dication of the outlet for building mate- 
rials which the modern moving picture 
producing plant offérs to manufacturers 
who will go after it. 
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Concrete Walls for Shallow 


Reservoirs 


From F. H. R., Oklahoma.—Could you 
help me out in getting information on 
shallow reservoirs, say 200 ft. x 150 ft. 
x 4 ft. high, walls of concrete? You have 
already helped us in getting data on 
concrete work and we are everlastingly 
obliged to you. We are using vast quan- 
tities of cement. 

Answer—In answering this letter we 
will consider two typical cases: 

Case I.—Assuming that the 4 ft. 
height is above the average level of the 
existing ground surface, and that it is 
necessary to carry the foundations down 
a depth of 4 ft. to get below the frost 
line, the solution would be as shown in 
Fig. 1. 

The only force acting on the wall tend- 
ing to overturn the wall or to slide it 
along on its base is the pressure P due 
t6 the horizontal pressure of the water. 
This pressure of the water on a unit sec- 
tion of the wall is equal to the area of 
the section multiplied by half the length 


Fig. |—Method of constructing a shallow 
reservoir above ground. 


of the water, and this product multiplied 
by the weight of a cubic unit of water. 
In our case 
h 
Posh eX 62.0 
2 
Cm 102-5 
= 500 lb. per lin. ft. of wall. 
The line of action of P is 2/3 h below 
the surface of the water, or a distance 


If you want help in any branch 
of building construction, just 
write to the Building Age Cor- 
respondence Dept. We will be 
glad to answer all your questions 


without charge. 


Questions should be confined to 
construction only, as the editors 
design 


cannot undertake to 


structures. 


All readers are invited to discuss 
the questions and answers pub- 


lished. 


of 5.88 ft. above the base of the wall. 

The overturning moment about the toe 
T (Fig. I.) is equal to 

— M,= 55 X 5.33 — 2665 ft.-lb. 

This overturning moment is resisted 
by the weight of the wall W1, and the 
weight of water W2, resting on the inner 
face of the wall. The weight of the 
wall is equal to 2710 lb. and the weight 
of the water is equal to 250 lb. Taking 
moments of these weights about the 
outer toe T, we have the resisting mo- 
ment 
“he Mae = 2710 < 1.75 + 250 * 8.0.= 

5490 ft.-lb. 

The safety factor against overturning 

is therefore equal to 


+M 5490 | 
MG 266 
which is considered safe. 


The force tending to slide the wall 
along on its base is the horizontal pres- 


2.06, 


’ gure of the water, which we have found 


to be equal to 500 lb. 

The force resisting this tendency «to 
slide is the friction along the base of 
the wall. Taking the coefficient of fric- 
tion of the concrete on earth as 0.05 we 
have the resisting force equal to 0.5 
(2710 + 250) = 1480 lb. Therefore the 
safety factor against sliding is 1480 ~ 
500 = 2.96, which is ample. 

It should be noted that the minimum 
thickness at the top of 12 in. was used 
to take care of ice and wave. Should 
any considerable thickness of ice be apt 
to form in the reservoir the horizontal 
pressure due to the ice would have to be 
taken care of. Also that if the depth of 
the foundation can be decreased, due to 
the absence of frost in the locality, the 
base may have to be widened to counter- 
balance the reduction in weight of the 
wall. 

Other simple forms of wall, such, for 
example, as a vertical front face and 


sloping rear face of wall, can readily be 
investigated in a similar manner. 

Case II.—Assuming the reservoir to 
be in excavated material or that earth 
will be filled in around the reservoir to 
the top of the wall, the solution would b 
as shown in Fig. II. : 

With the reservoir full and the back- 
fillmg properly placed and tamped be- 
fore the basin is filled, the abutting 
power of the earth and the weight of 
the wall as designed for the empty reser- 
voir would more than counterbalance the 
water pressure. 

With the basin empty the walls must 
be designed to resist the earth pressure. 
Investigating the wall as a retaining 


‘ wall and neglecting the earth on the 


inside of the footing, which is on the side 
of safety, the total earth pressure 


against the wall is equal to 


P = 13.5 & H’ (See BUILDING AGE, July, 
1918, p. 349) 


se did.b x 9 == 1080.1p; 


Fig. 2—--Method of constructing a reservoir 
where it 1s to be in excavated material. 


The overturning moment about the 
heel H is equal to 


‘ = 1090 x 38 
== 200 ditel be 
This overturning is resisted by the 
weight of the wall W1, which is equal 
to 2710 lb., and the weight of the earth 
W3, which is equal to 670 lb. Taking 
moments of these weights about the heel 
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H, we have the resisting moment equal to 


+ M, = 2710 x 1.75 +670 X 3.0 
= 6750 ft.-lb. 

The safety factor against overturning 
is therefore equal to 

+M 6750 

=. 3270 

The safety factor against sliding is 
equal to 0.5 x (2710 + 670) ~ 1090 = 
1.55. Any tendency to slide will be fur- 
ther resisted by reservoir floor so that 
the wall is safe against sliding. 

The reservoir should be made imper- 
vious by coating with Portland cement 
mortar or by using an asphaltic coating. 

L. Goodman, C.E. 


= 2.07, which is safe. 


Construction of Double Hung 
Gothic Window 


From S. M. R., Pennsylvania.—We 
have some double hung gothic head 
church windows to make in our shop, 
and have no particular detail to go by. 
Some of my fellow workmen contend that 
the line of the meeting rail in sash of 
this design should not come in the cen- 
ter of the full height of the sash open- 
ing as in ordinary square head, two-light, 
double hung windows. 

Some of them claim that the top glass 
should be higher than the bottom glass, 
- or vice versa. 

Will you kindly answer me through 
the columns of your journal whether the 
top glass should be the same height as 
the bottom glass or of different dimen- 
sions ? 

Answer—tThe position of the meeting 
rails of sash to Gothic head windows de- 
pends largely upon whether the frame 
is constructed with a square head or to 
the radius of the Gothic Arch. 


We will first consider the position of 
meeting rails for sash used in conjunc- 
tion with the square headed frames. 

What I am going to say in regard to 
placing of the meeting rails need not be 
taken as the absolute rule, as examples 
differentiating from mine are in use, as 
are also those concurrjng with it. The 
meeting rails of sash to Gothic head 
windows of the square head, double hung 
type are generally constructed so that 
the rails will be slightly off center when 
the sash is hung, the upper sash being the 
largest. 

The distance which the meeting rails 
are placed off center depends entirely 
upon the width and height of the window 
and the height from the spring line of 
arch to its top. 

I know of no rule of architectural de- 
sign governing the point in question, and 
I.doubt if there is any. The method gen- 
erally used to arrive at the proper posi- 
tion of placing meeting rails is to make 
a sketch of the opening and sash at %-in. 
scale; then sketch in meeting rails in 
various positions until a correct propor- 
tion is obtained, as determined by the 
eye, between the upper and lower sash. 

What I have in mind when I mention 
proportion is that the proper position is 
arrived at when the meeting rails in a 


certain position make the upper anid 
lower sash appear of equal heights. 


Should the meeting rails be placed so 
that they would center on the full sash 
opening,°the upper sash would appear to 
be of less height than the lower; this 
due to the Gothic glass shape and the ap- 
parent crowding of the sash between the 
hanging stiles from the spring line to the 
top. 

I would suggest that you draw two 
sketches similar to that which you sub- 
mitted, one with meeting rails centered 
and the other with meeting rails slight- 
ly lowered and off center. With these 
sketches before you you have a compari- 
son- which will illustrate exactly what I 
am endeavoring to explain. 


Now that we have disposed of the po- 
sition of the meeting rails for sash to 
square headed Gothic frames, we will 
consider the position of those to frames 
which ‘follow the radius of the Gothic 
opening. 

The position of meeting rails in this 
type are readily determined. They al- 
ways center on the distance from sill to 
point of where the radius starts. It is 
obvious that this should be so, as the 
underside of the bottom rail of the lower 


sash when fully opened will be flush with 


the underside of the meeting rail of the 
upper sash. 


Now if the meeting rails were centered 
the lower sash could be only opened a 
distance equal to a height from spring 
line to position of meeting rails, so that 
it is quite clear the correct position is as 
here before stated it should be. 

W. G. 


A Kink in Using Concrete 


From N. J. P., Canada.—Your August, 
1918, issue of BUILDING AGE carries an 
article by John Upton entitled ‘Some 
Kinks.in Using Concrete,” and in which 
instructions on chimney construction ad- 
vise the use of wood cores, which are 
to be later burned out. 


I tried this method some twenty years 
ago, and found the swelling of the wood 
cores always developed cracks in the 
concrete; also that the burning out of 
wood cores usually has to be done be- 
fore the concrete is thoroughly hardened, 
thus driving off the moisture and pre- 
venting further material hardening. 

I now always use cores of flue tile or 
old or new stove or furnace pipe, and 
never have a defective concrete flue. 


Blue Prints and How They 
Are Made 


From E. X. R., Conn.—I have been a 
subscriber to your valuable paper for the 
past few years and think very highly 
of it as a valuable source of information. 

Will you please publish in your corre- 
spondence column the formula for mak- 
ing blueprint paper; also method of mak- 
ing and finishing the prints? 

Answer—To prepare blueprint paper 
used in the making of ‘copies of plans 
and other drawings dissolve 1 oz. avoir. 


of ammonia citrate cf iron in 6 oz. of 
water. In a separate bottle dissolve the 
same quantity of potassium farricyanide 
in 6 oz. of water. 


The solutions should be kept in their 
separate bottles until such time as they 
are to be used on the paper. Bottles 
in which solutions are kept should be of 
opaque glass and stored in a dark place 
to keep solutions from deteriorating. 

To prepare paper mix equal propor- 
tions of the two solutions in a flat dish; 
with a soft sponge spread it evenly over 
the surface. It will be found that to 
start at the top of the paper and work 
from left to right and toward the bottom 
will give the paper a good coating evenly 
and economically distributed. 


After the solution has been applied let 
the paper lay on a horizontal surface 
until the solution has had chance to ‘set 
on its surface, which will take from 4 
to 10 min. It should then be hung up 
to dry. 


The preparation of paper must be done 
in a darkened room, as direct rays of 
light would affect the sensitized surface 
and lower its value. A room can be 
made sufficiently dark by pullingf down 
the shades. 


After the paper has been prepared and 
dried it should be stored in a dark closet 
or a light tight drawer. As an additional 
precaution it would be of advantage to 
wrap it in heavy paper. 

To make prints, place ink side of 
tracing down against the glass, then lay 
paper with the sensitized surface on trac- 
ing. On paper place felt and on it all 
the hinged back of printing frame. Ex- 
pose to sunlight for from 3 to 10 min., 
which will be sufficient. 


After the paper has been sufficiently 
exposed, wash in a pan or trough of cold 
water for about 10 min., after which the 
prints should be hung up to dry. 


Prints after washing should be of a 
dark blue color with clear white lines. 
If they are pale blue it is an indication 
that the prints did not have sufficient ex- 
posure, and if the lines are not clear it 
indicates that they were over-exposed. 


The transparency of the surface upon 
which the original drawings are made 
also have a direct bearing on the quality 
of the. finished print; i.e., the more trans- 
parent the cloth or paper and the heavier 
the lines upon it the clearer will be the 
print. 

Some builders and owners object to 
blueprints as they do not show up ink 
corrections readily. This objection can 
be overcome by mixing ordinary wash- 
ing soda with water, making a solution 
of it with which corrections can be made 
to the prints with either the ruling’ pen 
or ordinary writing pen. 

In correcting prints, should it be de- 
sired to remove white lines, erase by 
going over them with a good quality blue 
lead pencil, one as near the color of the 
body of the print as possible. 


To make corrections in red on prints 


‘simply mix with the washing soda car- 


mine ink which, after being applied, will 
show to a clear red. W. G. 
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Conditions in the Lumber lrade 
A Brief Review of the Past Month’s Activities 


A better feeling as to the outlook for 
future lumber buying was noticeable 
throughout the country the past month, 
and while it is not expected the volume 
of business this fall and winter will com- 
pare with that of last year, due to the 
scarcity of labor, the high cost of ma- 
terials and war conditions generally, a 
fairly good business is looked for, espe- 
cially in the rural districts. Country 
dealers are showing a tendency to lay in 
stocks for the expected farmers’ trade, 
and while the market continued very dull 
last month, a number of inquiries were 
received and prices remained steady, in- 
dicating that improved conditions are 
anticipated. 


The lumber trade at present is just 
emerging from the usual mid-summer 
dullness. 


There are two chief causes of worry 
to the lumberman “which are the cause 
of more. than one gray hair.” These are 
both directly traceable to war conditions. 
The difficulty of making shipments and 
the extreme shortage of labor are “bug- 
aboos” which are troubling the dealer. 
The car shortage and congestion of the 
nation’s railroads has always been a 
source of worry, but it is believed that 
this year the government, by experience, 
will have mastered the situation to some 
degree. The solution of the labor prob- 
lem, however, is not an easy one. Just 
at present the shortage of cars is severe, 
but what the effect will be when the 18 
to 45 draft is in motion only conjecture 
can be made. Much of the shipment 
trouble can also be laid to labor shortage. 
To illustrate, a New York lumber dealer 
received several cars of lumber and be- 
cause the labor to unload was not ob- 
tainable and unloading proceeded slowly, 
this point was embargoed. 

Of couse the bulk of lumber cut goes 
for direct or indirect government con- 
sumption and very little is diverted for 
commercial purposes. My next statement 
may be a bold one, but nexertheless a 
statement true to fact. Ninety-five per 
cent of the lumber cut in the United 
States at this time is used for govern- 
ment purposes. Government purposes 
include shipbuilding, cantonment con- 


struction, storage warehouse building and 
industrial housing plans. 

Lumber manufacturers of the South 
and Pacific Coast have no time to worry 
over a dull market, for while the com- 
mercial demand is exceedingly light they 
have all they can do to fill government 
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orders for shipbuilding timbers, railroad 


materials, lumber for building warehouses . 


and cantonments and trench construction 
and aeroplane materials. Many mill- 
work factories and other plants are also 
engaged in the actual construction of 
aeroplanes and in the making of furni- 
ture and equipment for the new ships 
which will form the American merchant 
marine. So great has been the govern- 
ment demand in those sections that mill 
stocks are badly broken and it is impos- 
sible to secure many items for the com- 
mercial trade. Large timbers, for in- 
stance, are not to be had except for gov- 
ernment work. 


There are increasing evidences from 
many sections of the country of some- 
thing in the nature of an impending 
farm building movement along the lines 
of general improvement which, in some 


instances, assumes the proportions of 
new and more commodious homes. The 
movement has been stimulated in the 
Central West, southern and southwestern 
sections of the country by heavy rains 
during the last week or ten days which 
have put everybody in a good and gen- 
erous humor, and there is no disputing 
the fact that the producers of the coun- 
try’s requirement—war and otherwise— 
have the money with which to build if 
they will only build. The Government’s 
open encouragement of general farm im- 
provements has also had a generally 
stimulating effect. This bodes only good 
for the next few months’ business in the 
lumber industry. 


Summing up, the lumber trade of the 
country is fully organized to take ad- 
vantage of every opening in the market. 
It is fully cognizant of every factor 
which has any bearing on the market 
and is able to take every advantage. The 
lumber dealer is literally ‘fon his toes” 


in preparation for the fall season. 


German Price-Fixing 


Germany has had and is still having 
her troubles with price fixing in various 
industries. For instance, the only pres- 
ent legal market for barley in Germany 
is the Government, to which the farmer 
must sell at a fixed price of about 4 cents 
per pound. Short of physical compul- 
sion, however, there is nothing to prevent 
the German farmer from feeding his 
barley, strictly on the quiet, to his hogs. 
And he does so, for the price of hogs is 
not fixed, and by the time barley is 
changed into pork the price per pound 
received for the barley is nearly doubled 

Somehow, we seem to recall that things 
of this kind have happened in this coun- 
try. 

As a remedy the German Government 
developed a vast organization for th2 
physical taking over of crops and requir- 
ing that barley be delivered at certain 
central warehouses at the price stated. 


A recent speaker in the Reichstag 
rather aptly. discussed this situation as 
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foliows: 

“The first stage,” he said, “was for the 
State to declare that it would take over 
all crops. The second stage was the set- 
ting up of a Committee of Control. The 


third stage was the appointment by the 
committee of a vast army of officials. 
The fourth and final stage was the disap- 
pearance from the market of the com- 
modity in question.” 


All of which we respectfully commend 
to those who believe that price fixing by 
the Government is a panacea for any 
and all industrial and agricultural ills. — 
Wood Construction. 


War Lumbering in France 


The larger and earlier fortunes made 
by lumbermen in America were due 
more to the acquirement of vast areas 
of stumpage at a price so: ridiculously 
low that conservation was a thing to be 
scoffed at, while to-day the ever-increas- 
ing price of stumpage makes necessary 
the most careful and conservative man- 
agement. 

Could any operator to-day in the 
United States of America make a tour 
of the lumbering operations of the for- 
estry regiments (10th and 20th Engi- 
neers), in France, they would see eco- 
nomical operations carried out to the 
minutest detail. And this is not fanatical 
conservation—it is not conservation that 
adds excessively to the cost. of production, 
but it is due to an entirely new spirit of 
lumbering, the spirit of the American 
fcrestry troops, which taboos absolutely 
the waste of any material which can be 
of use. And when this is said, in France, 
it means the utilization of every part of 
the tree, down to branches only one and 
one-half inches in diameter. 


Foresters Divide into Districts 


The American forestry troops are di- 
vided into ten districts scattered practi- 
cally through all timber areas of France, 
and this, by the way, is approximately 
one-tenth of the total area of the country. 
These ten districts are divided into about 
forty operations, ranging in size from a 
small pole, piling and tie cuttings to the 
operations of 20,000 capacity mills, run- 
ning night and day shifts. 


Many Different Species of Wood 


_ There is a great variety in the species 
of timber over here, with the consequent 
variety in operating conditions. There is 
everything from a spruce forest, with 
logging conditions quite similar to those 
in the Adirondack mountains—to the 
maritime forests, almost identical to the 
pine found in southern Georgia. 

The maritime pine forests in -France 
cover approximately 2,500,000 acres and 
contain about 130,000,000 trees. The 
stand varies from approximately 6000 to 
15,000 ft., board measure, per acre. 
While there are some very large blocks 
of solid timber, it is against the custom 
of the country to allow the cutting of 
great single areas, particularly for the 
reason that the peasantry in the mari- 
time pine section are practically depend- 
ent upon the resin industry. Conse- 
quently, while there is quite a bit of 
timber available for the American ex- 


By Lieut. R. H. Faulkner 


ploitation, it is meted out, as a general 
rule, in small parcels, necessitating the in- 
stallation of portable ground mills. How- 
ever, some of the larger mills have as 
much as a one-year cut. 


The American forestry troops in the 
pine country here are cutting, besides 


WHO PAYS YOUR 
SALARY? 


Seunds like a simple question, 
doesn’t it? And immediately you 
answer—the firm. : 


You’re right, yet you’re wrong. 
It is true that the money you re- 
ceive each week in the little manila 
envelope is furnished by the con- 
cern which employs you. But—the 
one who pays you your salary—the 
one who really says how much shall 
appear to your credit every seven 
days is Yourself—You & Co. 


By your interest in your work, 
your efforts for the interests of the 
firm, and your honest, productive 
sixty-minutes-to-the-hour 
the salary you are paid is meas- 


service, 


ured. You pay your own salary. 
How much are you going to make 
yourself worth?—~Store Topics. 


lumber, a great quantity of round tim- 
bers, ties, trench props and wire entan- 
glement stakes. There is absolutely no 
waste, for all slabs and limbs are cut 
into fuel wood. 


There was a popular idea expressed 
by lumbermen in America before the de- 
parture of the first forestry battalions 
that the cost to the Government to pro- 
duce lumber with the engineer troops in 
France would be tremendous. Several 
wiseacres went so far.as to predict the 
approximate cost and the writer heard a 
very well-known American lumberman 
say, last summer, that it would cost the 
government $200 to $300 per thousand to 
produce lumber in France. As a matter 
of cold, hard fact, it is a well-established 
point here now that the forestry units of 
the United States Government are a re- 
markably good investment. The primary 


Ebi” 


purpose of rapid production to meet im- 
mediate needs in the most economical 
manner by sending the men to France has 
been much more than satisfactorily real- 
ized. 


Housing Conditions Nearly Perfect 


The conditions of the troops are nearly 
perfect, everything that could be desired. 
The men are either housed or are quar- 
tered in tents floored and walled with 
lumber. They are well equipped with 
proper clothing and effects. Each camp 
has shower baths. The large size appe- 
tite that accumulates in a lumber camp 
is very satisfactorily treated three times 
a day with good, substantial, clean, well- 
cooked food. 

Then there is the Y. M. C. A. with the 
attendant conveniences and comforts 
afforded by this institution to counteract 
the “blues”—the canteen for tobacco and 
sweets; books, magazines, free station- 
ery, etc. There is always great interest 
in the athletic contests conducted by the 
“Y” in baseball, track, tennis, etc. 


Besides the music by the various bat- 
talion and regimental bands, numerous 
vocal and instrumental musicians, Ameri- 
can, French, English and Italian, some. of 
whom have attained opera fame, appear 
at regular intervals to share their splen- 
did gifts with “the boys.” 

Between times, in the different -com- 
panies, improptu quartettes chant Ameri- 
can favorites, accompanied, perhaps, by 
a mongrel stringed orchestra. The “local 
talent” is various and is always an in- 
teresting and important part of any 
camp. 

The men that make up the forestry 
troops are a strong and hearty type and 
their patriotism and their attitude:toward 
one another and toward their organiza- 
tion is most admirable. 


Hard Workers, Every One 


Just to relate a single instance— 
twenty-five men of one of the companies 
went out one evening without orders 
and on their own free initiative cut one 
hundred and twenty-five ties. One man 
can cut twenty-five ties in a day here. 

The lumberjack, though he represents 
a non-combatant branch of our great 
army, has done and is doing his full 
His relative- importance to our 
success in this tremendous conflict is 
real, and each man in the United States 
forestry troops can rightfully feel proud 
and happy to hold a place in this: branch 


of the service. 
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Ass’t Director 


Your neighbors have bought Liberty 
Bonds. Have you? Your neighbors are 
going to buy more bonds of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. Are you? 

These are questions that all good 
Americans must answer. There is more 
involved in them than the customary 
friendly rivalry of neighbors. There is 
the issue of whole-hearted, thorough- 
going support of the Government in this 
war. 

The purchase of Liberty Bonds is the 
one way in which every citizen can aid 
his country. All may not fight; all may 
not make shells or ships or dig coal or 
raise wheat. Most of the activities of 
war-making enlist the services only of 


By John Price Jones 
of Publicity, 


special classes or groups of our citizens. 
But there is nothing specialized or ex- 
clusive about the purchasing of Liberty 
Bonds. Anybody with the price may sub- 
scribe, and the more who do, the better. 
The Government needs more money daily 
in order to keep the war going at top 
speed. 

Secretary Baker said the other day 
that there were two ways of fighting the 
war—one to make every effort to “win 
quickly,” the other to “proceed leisurely 
and win it late.” 

The Government has determined to win 
quickly. For that it needs your dollars, 
as well as your neighbors’ dollars. Men 
are going to France at the rate of 300,000 
a month—a tremendous acceleration of 


There Is Need for Co-operative 
Effort in One National 
Association 


Much has been said of late concerning 
the necessity of uniting our co-operative 
effort in one national association. - The 
new National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association is the logical vehicle for such 
an organization. It has responded to the 
demand for national unity of effort by ex- 
tending an invitation to the state and 
regional associations to affiliate with it. 
Two of them have accepted this invita- 
tion, but the majority have either with- 
held their decision or declined to affiliate. 


In view of the fact that the United 
States Government has requested all 
lines of business to be represented by an 
authoritative spokesman, why this failure 
to co-operate? This is the question 
raised by the National Association itself 
in its monthly letter for August. The 
answer is to be found in the proposed 
basis for affiliation. The present Na- 
tional Association is made up of the in- 
dividual memberships of a comparative 
few large city dealers. It is proposed to 
receive the state and regional associa- 
tions as associate members. In other 
words, questions might arise where a 
comparatively few individual members 
might completely out vote hundreds of 
dealers who happened to be in the dis- 
senting majority. Government reports 
show that 90 per cent of all the retail 


lumber yards are in towns of less than 
10,000 population. More than half the 
distribution of lumber is through the 
small towns. In a word, if the present 
National Association is to be truly rep- 
resentative of the industry as a whole, it 
must be controlled by a majority of the 
lumber dealers, not by a minority. Until 
we have representative association gov- 
ernment, we cannot have a representative 
National Association. 


We appreciate the fact that the city 


Keep Up with the Neighbors 


Publicity Department Liberty Loan Committee. 


the rate at which the shipment of. 


fighters was begun. : 

The Fourth Liberty Loan is to be far 
bigger than any predecessor. The dol- 
lars must flow into the Treasury far 
faster and in bigger sums than ever if 
the Government’s plans are not to mis- 
carry. 

We must all lend a hand with this loan, 
whatever else we are doing in the way of 
war activities. Out of their small pay 
many of our soldiers buy bonds. Those 
of us at home surely ought to be able to 
do so. We and our neighbors, our 
friends and our friend’s friends—the 
whole community of Americans working 
together—must put the Fourth Liberty 
Loan over the top with a will. 


dealers, quick to see the value of organ- 
ized effort, made the first move toward 
national organization. They are enti- 
tled to much credit for their initiative. 
We believe they are big enough to see 
that their idea to be fully successful must 
comprehend the entire trade. We also 
believe that the officers of the National 
Association realize this fact and will 
readily agree to a democratic plan of 
organization and representation. The 
New York Association stands ready to 
consider such a plan. Let every state 
and regional association frankly state 
their views at the Chicago convention, 
work out a common platform, and then 
unite. With majority rule, we shall have 
unity and a truly representative Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion co-ordinating all of the activity for ° 
the benefit of the entire trade.—The Lum- 
ber Carpenter. 


Decay in Buildings 


Research was recently started by the 
Forest Products Laboratory to determine 
the “killing points” in temperature and 
humidity of common fungi found in 
American buildings. Field and laboratory 
studies indicate that much more care 
should be exercised in the selection of 
timber and in the construction of build- 
ings to avoid conditions favorable to de- 
cay. A number of inspections of build- 
ings which have given trouble on account 
of decay have shown that any one of the 
following causes may result in rapid de- 
terioration of the building: 


1. The use of green timber. 


2. Allowing timber to get wet during 
construction. : 

3. Allowing the timber to absorb 
moisture after the building is finished 
because of leaks or lack of ventilation. 

4. The use of timbers containing too 
much sapwood. 

5. The use of timbers which have al- 
ready started to decay. 

The avoidance of these conditions will 
as a rule, it is said, prevent decay. In 
special cases, however, decay can only be 
prevented by preservative treatment. It 
is stated that for this purpose salts, such 
as zine chloride and sodium fluoride, are 
better than creosote for buildings. 


Every real American is on the job right now. He is either fighting on the 
front “over there” or doing his fighting with his money here at home. 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS! 
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AS SEEN BY THE MAN ON THE ROOF 


THE WAY TO SHINGLE A BOSTON HIP 


‘In the August issue of BUILDING AGE 
there was an article on “The Way to 
Shingle a Boston Hip.” Now, just what 
is the difference between a Boston hip 
and a New York hip, or any other kind 
of a hip, the author does not say. Pre- 
sumably and probably they are all very 
much alike. So far as known there are 
only two kinds of hips, the other kind 
being the popular hip, hip, hooray. 

But the value of shingling a Boston 
hip, or a hip wherever located, if it hap- 
pens to be located on a boy, nobody will 
question. There was a time in this coun- 
try, not so very long ago, when there 
was a disrespect for constituted author- 
ity that was shocking. There is reason 
to believe that it was due to laxity of 
parental authority and failure to shingle 
the juvenile hip when that was what the 
juvenile hip richly deserved. 


As a matter of fact, the way to shingle 
a Boston hip is the same as the way to 
shingle any boy anywhere. Grasp the 
boy firmly in the left hand, so he cannot 
wiggle out of place, giving him at one 
and the same time a birdseye view of 
the woodshed floor and an idea of the 
muscle contained in your left arm. The 
shingle, perhaps it should be explained, 
should be held with equal firmness in the 
right hand and alternately raised and 
lowered with some vigor. 

As the author well says, “If you do not 
fully understand shingling hips” you can 
“learn by actually doing the work.” And 


the beauty of it is that, while you are 


learning something the boy will be learn- 
ing something also that will be of value 
to him in all of after life. 


There has been altogether too little 
shingling of hips in this country in re- 
cent years, and lovers of law and order, 
and of well-behaved and respectful chil- 
dren, will be glad to see the old custom 
‘coming back into vogue. For it is fair 
to. assume that not all of our Presidents 
‘who grew up in log-cabins were made 
what they were by the logs merely; 
undoubtedly the heavy hand rived shingle 
also had something to do with the devel- 
opment of their future character and 
greatness. If American parents are go- 
ing to resume the shingling of hips there 
will be plenty of people ready to shout, 
“Hip, hip, hooray!” 


ANOTHER BUILDING BOOM 


Eliza—Mandy Jones says they’s gwine 
to add anothah room to dere cabin down 
in the holler. 


Sue—Yas, Ah done seen her up to the 
store a-buyin’ twelve ya’ds ob calico. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
Neighbor—How did the kodak pictures 
turn out that Bill took in Italy? 


Father—Why, the only building that 
didn’t seem to be out of plumb was the 
leaning tower of Pisa. 


ALWAYS THERE WITH THE COME- 
BACK 


“That office boy in Smith’s depart- 
ment,” remarked the stenographer, “is a 
great kid. The boss has fired him about 
half a dozen times, but he shows up the 
next morning just as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and Smith always takes him back 
one? 

“Yes, replied the bookkeeper, who is a 
regular joker anyway, “he seems to be 
fireproof.” 


BUT PRESIDENTS HAVE BEEN BORN 
IN SUCH 
Jones—What kind of a town is that 
town of Grassville anyway? 
’ Brown—lIt is one of those towns where 


a train stops only on signal and a drum- 
mer on compulsion. 


THE AWFUL AGROTIS 
“How is the garden of Mary, quite con- 
trary, getting along?” 


“Why, it looks like food or cutworms 
would win the war.” 


TOWARD BERLIN 
Civilian—It looks like the turning point 
of the war has been reached. 


Sergeant—Yes, and it looks like it is 
the Germans who have turned. 


A SNAP 


Billiams—What is your idea of an 
occupation that must be a nice, easy job? 

Boberts—Well, as far as the hours of 
work are concerned, I don’t know any 
greater snap than to be an asbestos cur- 
tain in a theater. 


LOGICAL 


“What do you suppose makes the 
weather vane?” 

“IT suppose it 
about it.” 


is the wind blowing 


A DUMB GOOD IDEA 
Waiter—We have a dumbwaiter to 
bring the food up from the kitchen. 


Patron—Well, I wish that you also had 
one to serve it. 


TOO COMMON THEN 


Architect—I don’t suppose that there 
ever was a woman who wasn’t delighted 
at the idea of having a house of colonial 
architecture. 


Husband—Unless maybe it was some 
woman during the Colonial period. 


NOTHING TO SAY 
‘Pessimist—The Americans are 
four hundred miles from Berlin. 


Optimist—Yes, but they are not nearly 
as still as Berlin is. 


still 


NOT KNOCKING NOR ANYTHING 
Loafer—Did you see me put my ham- 
mer anywhere? 


Boss—I haven’t even heard you put it 
anywhere. 


THE LOCK-STEP NEXT 
Scot—The Kaiser is melting up his 
builders’ hardware. 


Yank—I knew that some day we would 
get his knobs. 


FIRST AID TO THE INSECT 
Architect—I wonder who first thought 
of the sleeping porch. 
Householder—I don’t know, 
imagine it was some mosquito. 


oyun - al 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE PATIO 


In tropical countries nearly every 
house has in the center a large square 
or oblong space known as the “patio.” 
It might be a good thing if it could be 
generally introduced in our American 
architecture. It might not be used in 
just the same way, but it would serve 
some other useful purpose. 

In the tropics the patio is generally 
filled with flowering plants, and foun- 
tains, and mosquitoes. Sometimes it 
contains a palm or two, and occasionally 
a lizard. 


Now the contents of an American 
patio would be different. It would be 
such a handy place to put things that 
clutter up the house that the foliage 
would probably be diverse. In place of 
the palmtree we would probably have a 
stepladder, and in place of a bubbling 
fountain a leaky washtub that we 
*taven’t had time to fix. 


In fact, the patio would be as handy 
as a pocket in a shirt and as decorative 
as a city dump. Things crowded out of 
the house would gradually find their way 
into the patio, where they would always 
be convenient and in the way. 

In the tropics the natives, it is said, 
go into the patio to take their siesta. 
But, as sleep is. little practised in the 
United States, and in New York prac- 
tically prohibited, the patio might just 
as well be used for something else. 


UP 
“Aviators say that the higher a thing 
is the safer it is.” 
“Well, the man who sells us our gro- 


ceries seems to be a great-believer in- 
safety first.” 


OFTEN SO 
Visitor—Is your new house generally 
satisfactory? 
Owner—No, the only family in the 
neighborhood that seems entirely satis- 
fied with it is ours. 
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New Catalogs of Interest to the Trade 


Whitney Casement Window Hardware. 
Whitney Window Corporation, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. An encyclopedia of beautiful 
architecture from all parts of the world 
which illustrate casement window hard- 
ware, consisting of screens, sleeping 
porches, sun parlors, etc. Booklet enters 
into a practical discussion of the work- 
ings and advantages of the casement 
window. Full designs are shown. 


Hill’s Dry-Cold Refrigeration for the 
Home. C. V. Hill & Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Catalog describes and illustrates all va- 
rieties of ice chests and refrigerators. 


Standard Specifications of Painting for 
Buildings. Voltax Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. A complete practical specification 
covering the different types of painting, 


varnishing and enameling required to . 


finish the various surfaces in factories, 
mills, apartments, hospitals, hotels, resi- 
dences, theaters, etc. 


Johns-Manville Building Materials. H. 
W. Johns-Manville Co., New York City. 
Booklet gives an interesting story of 
asbestos and tests made by the com- 
pany for its practicability. The second 
half.;of: this. book is given over to de- 
scribing the roofing accessories, hair in- 
sulator, asbestos wood, asphalt mastic 
fooring, waterproofing and many other 
products of this company. Elaborate 
specifications are given for the asphalt 
mastic flooring. 


New: Electrical Catalog No. 33. The 
Steel City Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Describes and illustrates all the products 
of this company, and a complete line of 
electrical accessories is included. This® 
book may be obtained upon request to 
the manufacturers. 


The. New Era in Street Lighting. 
Holophane Glass Co., 340 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. This book describes 
and illustrates the results of recent scien- 
tific research and shows how these re- 
sults have been practically applied to 
street lighting. This book explains what 
is meant by conservation in street light- 
ing and shows how to effect marked 
economies. 


The Baker System of Industrial Trans- 
portation. Baker R. & L. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Booklet describes elec- 
trical tractors and utility trucks manu- 
factured by this company. Gives speci- 
fications of trucks and minute description 
of this company’s product. 


Doorways. Richards-Wilcox Mfg. 
Company, Aurora, Ill. A patriotic issue 
of this company’s house organ, describ- 
ing “the right idea in casement window 
hardware” and the advantages of the 


company’s product. Short timely articles 
on patriotism round out the issue. 


Concrete in Architecture. and Engi- 
neering, Monthly—Portland Cement As- 
sociation, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. The August issue shows 
advisability of using reinforced concrete 
in industrial housing. Coal stoxage in 
concrete pockets is also taken up. 


Doorways—Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. The September issue dis- 
cusses movie advertising. Has other in- 


Any of these catalogs will be 
furnished by the manufacturers. 
Or, if you prefer, we will see that 
you receive any that you desire. 


Just check the catalogs you want, 
tear out the page, and mail it to 
Building Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


teresting articles illustrating “Slidetite 
Garage Door Hardware.” 


Denby Trucks—Denby Motor Truck 
Co., Detroit, Mich. Catalog describes 
and illustrates better trucks. The trucks 
illustrated represent uses in every con- 
ceivable industry. 


International Onepipe Heater—Inter- 
national Heater Co., Utica, N. Y. De- 
scribes and illustrates the “one-pipe” 
heater manufactured by this concern. 
Numerous testimonials are aiso con- 
tained. 


“Permanent Homes Make Permanent 
Workers—Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. Describes and illustrates plans 
of industrial housing. Takes up general 
problems involved in present industrial 
conditions and points out the uses of 
stucco or Hy-rib metal lath for housing 
purposes. 


Suggested Designs for Concrete Milk 
Cooling Houses—Portland Cement Asso- 


ciation, 111 West Washington Street, - 


Chicago, Ill. Contains plans for con- 
crete milk-houses and explains their ad- 
vantages. 


Benjamin Two Way Plug—Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. Describes 
and illustrates a plug that gives double 
service from one socket. 


Cast Stone—Atlas Portland Cement 
Co., 30 Broad Street, New York City. 
Attractive booklet on the newer aspects 
of concrete uses. Treats of cast stone, 


not as an imitation, but as a synthetic 
product. Of genuine interest to builders. 


Protects the Corn—Milwaukee Corru- 
gating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ‘“Netmesh” 
expanded diamond metal lath is de- 
scribed for use as lining of corn cribs, 
it rendering a corn crib rat and mice 
proof. 


The Concrete Builder—Portland Ce- 
ment Association, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. The September 
issue of this bi-monthly devoted to the 
use of concrete for farm and home de- 
scribes advantages of concrete piggeries, 
corn cribs, ice houses, stone barns, tanks 
and milk houses. 


Alpha Aids—Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., Easton, Pa. “Turning Garbage 
Pails Into Boxes of Bacon,” the leading 
article of this attractive booklet, gives 
some suggestions on quarters -for» the 
American hog, and also increasing the 
national supply of pork. The supplement 
of this worth-while issue is “Some Sug- 
gestions on War Time Building.” 


Re Shingles—Flintkote Mfg. Co., 88 
Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. Describes 
and illustrates strip, wide spaced mottled 
strip and diamond strip shingles. All of 
these are slate surfaced. Red slate sur- 
faced roofing in dark red and ied a 


‘ green are shown. 


Natco on the Farmasiialae Vine 
Proofing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Booklet 
describes advantages of Natco glazed 
hollow tile in the construction of farm 
buildings. Plans and photographs of 
farm buildings, barns, hog houses; milk 
houses, garages, corn cribs silos and 
other construction, are shown. 


Natco Standard Fireproofing — Na- | 
tional Fire Proofing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catalog illustrates all the shapes of 
Natco hollow tile which are used in the 
modern fireproof building. 


Industrial Housing — National Fire 
Proofing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Booklet 
traces industrial housing from its incep- 
tion. Explains advantages of Natco hol- 
low tile in this connection and illustrates 
notable industrial housing operations. 


Builders Handbook of Natco Hollow 
Tile Construction—National Fire Proof- 

ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Booklet con- 
taining plans and specifications for erect- 
ing hollow tile. : 


Hydrated Lime in Concrete Roads— 
The Lime Association Construction Bu- 
reau, Pittsburgh, Pa. Booklet shows the 
results of experiments in field test con- 
ducted by the Highway Poperhaens of 
Delaware. 
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New York, November, 1918 


A Stone and Half-lTimbered Home 


Built in Pennsylvania 


The harmonious combination of varied 


building materials is an achievement none - 


too common in modern architectural and 
building practice. There are some styles, 
however, that lendthemselves more readily 
than others to accomplishing this result, 
as well as being easy of graceful and ap- 
propriate adaptation. The English half- 
timber house is one of the types best 
suited for these purposes, both as to de- 
sign and materials. It is also readily 
adapted to localities; it is appropriate for 
the town house, for the suburban house 
and for the country house. 


The dwelling shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations is a very good example 


of a modified English half-timber house 
in a suburban community. It is a par- 
ticularly valuable study because while it 
preserves all the characteristics neces- 
sary to the half-timber style, it is dis- 
tinctly modern and distinctly American in 
tone. This atmosphere is created in 
large part by the use of local building 


materials, those which are natural to the 


surroundings, and hence the most appro- 
priate. These materials, again, are not 
used in any affected or bizarre manner, 
but very simply. Field stone appears as 
such, plaster is ruggedly troweled on, 
while the shingling, which form’s an im- 
portant element in the design, is not 


A harmonizing variety of materials lends charm to this beautiful English 
half-timber home. 


Detail of porch. 


“camouflaged” in any way. The only 
false element in the design is the timber- 
ing itself, which, instead of being actual 
beaming and structural in character, con- 
sists in creosoted slats tacked on the 
surface of the plaster. This is common 
modern practice, however, and not par- 
ticularly to be condemned. Present day 
building methods do not require these 
timbers for structural purposes, and 
since they form a very graceful and in- 
teresting feature in design they have be- 
come purely ornamental, rather than 
structural members. 


Next to the style of the house, and in- 
deed of perhaps greater importance, is 
the plan. It is here that the chief in- 
terest lies, from the standpoints of liv- 
ableness and economy, and it is from the 
plan that the other features of a house 
must be developed. The floor plans are 
made interesting, usually, through cer- 
tain devices, among which the two most 
important are: either developing the plan 
upon a strongly defined axis, making it 
regular and logical in its outlines; or 
in making it sufficiently irregular and 
“different” to stimulate interest and give 
some degree of uniqueness and original- 
ity to the house. The former method 
usually has more repose, but the latter 
very often saves a house from monotony 
and makes it more livable. 
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This is true of the house under discus- 
sion, but it may also be said of it that 
it is in no way extreme or freakish, and 
that while it embodies many unusual 
points, it is still a comfortable, dignified 


The rear of the house. 


home. From the photograph of the front 
of the house, although partially con- 
cealed by shrubbery, it will be seen that 
the entrance porch is formed by a pro- 
jection of the main roof, supported by 
two massive columns of the same kind 
of stone as the first story of the house. 
It enters upon a central passage which 
is a dividing line between the living and 
dining portions of the house. It serves 
as a stairhall as well, and has a closet 
under the stairs for coats. This hallway 
divides the living and dining rooms much 
more completely than is usual in the 
small house, where there are very often 
double openings centered one on the 
other leading into these rooms from the 
passage. In this house there is a double 
opening into the living room from the 
hallway, but the entrance to the dining 
room is through a single doorway, which 
is not centered on the entrance to the 
living room. Neither is this doorway 
centered on the dining room wall, nor is 
the window on the opposite wall centered 
on its wall or on the doorway. This 
treatment persists, it will be noted from 
the plan, in two walls of the living room, 
giving a delightfully irregular air to the 
whole scheme. 


Entrance to the kitchen is to be had 
only through the pantry, which is in 
reality more of a passageway than a 
room for stores and service. The two 
doors would help very materially in pre- 
venting the escape of cooking odors into 
the living portions of the house. 


The rear stairs, it will be observed, 
are shut off from the kitchen by a door; 
beneath them are the stairs to the base- 
ment. Ample room is provided in the 
kitchen and pantry for necessary 
dressers and storage spaces. Additional 


room is afforded by the small closet 
which opens off the kitchen. 


A valuable and unusual feature lies in 


the fact that the laundry is provided on 
the main floor of the house. This makes 
it a light and cheerful room, 
readily ‘accessible, and not the 
remote and gloomy chamber 
of horrors that some laun- 
dries are, even in well ap- 
pointed homes. This laundry 
also serves more or less as a 
rear entry, since the only 


access to the kitchen is 
through it. 
Another unique feature, 


for a house of this type, con- 
sists in the provision of a 
small toilet, accessible only 
from the outside of the house. 
This is a very useful idea, 
since an installation located 
as this is could serve not only 
for persons employed out of 


as well. 


As one mounts to the sec- 
ond floor of this house it is to 
be observed—and this is also readily ap- 
parent from the plans—that the stairwell 
is very well cut off, being surrounded on 
three sides by solid wall. This stairway 
continues up, in the same well, to the 
third floor, where there are two bed- 
rooms, bath and a large, unfinished stor- 
age space. ° 
Attention should be given to the fact 
that there are three bathrooms in this 


doors, but for house servants 


that this necessitates almost a bathroom 
for every bedroom. 


Note the ingenious way that space has 
been taken from the various bathrooms 
to provide closet room. Two have been 
grafted from Bath No. 1, one from Bath 
No. 38, while a large closet, 5 ft. 0 in. x 
5 ft. 8 in. is provided next to Bath No. 2. 


Another attractive feature of this 
house is the second story balcony, which 
can be seen from the photograph of the 
front elevation. This balcony, which 
makes a cut into the main roof, opens 
into Bedroom No. 2, and is made cheer- 
ful with gay window boxes. An offshoot 
of the main roof provides a covering 
for it; it is walled up to railing height 
and shingled on the outside. 


Altogether the effect produced by this 
house is very pleasing. The combina- 
tion of the various materials—the stone. 
with its wide mortar joint, the rough 
surfaced plaster, and the beaming and 
shingle work—is very good. The stone 
work, it will be observed, is carried up 
from the ground. Footings and founda- 
tion are of the same material. This stone 
is also found in the fireplace of the liv- 
ing room. One can observe from the 
photograph of the mantel piece that this 
material is used even for hearth stone 
and fire back, a very unusual treatment. 


The mouldings and other wood trim 
in this room are very graceful and deli- 
cate, and stand out well in contrast with 
the rather massive fireplace. The floor- 
ing of living room, dining room and hall 
is of No. 1 white oak, 2% in. face, treated 


The living room is finished with simple yet attractive trim 


house, a practice which should by all 
means be followed wherever possible by 
builders of smaller houses. The day of 
the “annual bath” has passed long since, 
and the daily tub has taken its place in 
the average family. And in most homes 
the family habits are’so arranged 


with one coat of starch paste filler, a 
coat of white shellac and a coat of wax. 
The woodwork in hall and dining room 
is also painted white, including the stair 
rails. The hand rail is filled and stained. 
in imitation of old mahogany. The treads 
and risers are of oak. They were filled 
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Plans and Elevations. Scale 1/32” =1 ft. 


natural and given two coats of Berry 
Bros.’ liquid granite “A.” 

For pantry, kitchen, second and third 
story floors “C” grade Georgia pine, rift 
sawed, was used. Thése floors were well 
scraped and sanded, and the second story 
floors were given a coat of liquid filler, 
a coat of white shellac, and a coat of 
wax. 


Birch doors with poplar finish were 
used throughout the house, except that 
the front door was 1% in. white pine, 
and the service and third floor doors 


- push button in Bedroom No. 1. 


were 1% in. cross panel Oregon pine. 


Herringbone ceramic No. 1 tile floors 
and 6 in. sanitary bases were provided in 
both second floor bath rooms. 


This house is electric lighted and has 
also a very convenient system of electric 
bells. 
to kitchen and third floor hall, and a 
buzzer with socket in dining room floor 
also rings to these rooms, as does a 
This en- 
ables one to call a servant from bedroom, 
dining and living rooms, and also ar- 


The front door push button rings 


ranges that no one but the servants shall 
be disturbed by the ringing of the front 
door bell. 


A hot water heating system is in- 
stalled, with direct radiation in all 
rooms, including kitchen and laundry. 
An Acorn cabinet gas range is installed 
in the kitchen. 


The house was built at Wynnewood, 
Pa., in accordance with plans and speci- 


fications prepared by MclIlvain & Rob- 
Building, 


erts, architects, Land Title 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXTERIOR WINDOW 


This kink shows how to place a cellar window above grade when the 


floor line is near grade. 


The section ‘““A-A”’ shows the manner of con- 


struction clearly. This method is especially useful in the colonial house 
with foundation walls carried but a few inches above grade. 


A Handy Kink in 


Placing a 
Cellar Window 


By J. J. Birnbaum 


This form of construction can be used 
advantageously in a small house where a 
single window to the cellar is required 
at a minimum of cost and also doing 
away with an area. The dresser set in 
the kitchen against the outside wall so 
that the window occupies the lower right- 
hand side (indicated by dotted lines). 
At the left the lower part of the dresser 
is used for utensils, etc., as usual, while 
the other half is divided up into three 
compartments, the upper being used for 
flour and cereals, while the lower is used 
for a clothes chute, dropping the old 
clothes, etc., near the wash trays. If 
a larger window area is required why 


the second half of the dresser can be . 


used for that purpose. 
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A Roof ‘Truss for Kighty-Five Foot Span 


Steel Could Not Be Obtained, So the Designer Had to 
Utilize Wood. This Article Shows How the 
Truss Was Put Together 


Under normal conditions, or in locali- 
ties not affected by building regulations, 
a triangular wood truss might not pro- 
vide the most economical method of sup- 
porting a roof over a clear span of 
eighty-five feet. 

In this instance a wood truss was used 
owing to the fact that a law in this 
State, Pennsylvania, requires first class 


By Richard Shepherd 


The principal feature is the method of 
making the splices. It is not recom- 
mended that this be resorted to as an 
economical measure, as the added cost 
of materials and labor is found to be far 
in excess of the saving due to the low- 


Fig. 1—Elevation of, truss. 


Notice that the splice plates are placed between 


panel points. 


construction (fireproof or fireproofed 
steel) for floor areas in excess of seven- 
ty-five hundred square feet, whereas 
slow burning construction (heavy tim- 
ber) is permissible where the floor area 
is not in excess of fifteen thousand 
square feet. The reason for this is that 
the light sections used in steel trusses 
fail very rapidly under intense heat, 
while heavy timbers retard the failure 
for a much longer period. 

This truss was used 
illustrated herewith. 

A clear span was desired to eliminate 
the hindrance caused by columns or piers 
which would of necessity have been used 
along the center line of the building to 
support a double-trussed roof. This 
feature also secures a better lighted, bet- 
ter ventilated, and more attractive in- 
terior. 

The question of increased cost was care- 
fully estimated and the following com- 
parison was found between the wide 
span truss and a double-trussed roof: 

The increased cost of lumber amount- 
ed to 14 per cent, owing to the increased 
dimensions of timber required for the 
wide-span truss. 

The labor of framing and erecting 
trusses was about equal in both cases. 

The cost of iron-work for the wide 
span was double that for the double- 
trussed roof, chiefly on account of the 
_material needed for splicing the princi- 
pal members. 

The increased cost of the completed 
structure was about 10 per cent more 
than the estimated cost of the same 
building with a double-trussed roof. 

Wood trusses of this type are out of 
the ordinary for spans of such length, 
and the details for this reason should 
prove of interest to builders. 


in the garage 


ered cost of the short length timbers. It 
is not usual to find large timbers of the 


required dimensions and lengths in local. 


stocks, especially when the government 
is in need of the entire production of 
large timbers for shipbuilding and other 
wartime industries. 

The timbers used were long-leaf yel- 
low pine, mill planed. The dimensions 


Fig. 2—Section and elevation 
of tie beam splice. 


Fig. 3—Heel joint of truss. 

Note absence of straps, special 

washers, or elaborate heel cut 
in timbers. 


were as follows: Top cord was 12 x 12- 
in., the bottom cord of tie-beam was 
12x 10-in., the struts in the four mid- 
dle panels were 6 x 8-in. and the remain- 
ing struts were 6x 6-in. The strut block 
was of hard white oak. 

The tie-beam is spliced at the panel 
point. The old theory of making a half 
joint or joint of similar form is here 


abandoned, and a plain butt joint is 
found entirely satisfactory since the 
plates and bolts are designed to take all 
of the tension. The bolts secure better 
resistance in this form of joint. 


The steel plates for this size are 9 ft. 
3 in. long by % in. by 10 in. The bolts 
are % in. and are spaced 12 in. on cen- 
ters with a space of 5 in. between the 
two rows. 


The holes for these bolts through the 
tie-beam should be draw-bored so that 
the joint will remain tight when the 
truss is set and the tie-beam takes the 
tension. 

Figure 2 shows a front view and a 
sectional plan of the tie-beam splice. 
The shear blocks are clearly shown in 
both views. These are made of cast iron, 
and are 3 in.x1% in. x10 in. in size. 
They are designed to add resistance 
against tension and are required by the 
city regulations but their practical value 
is frequently questioned owing to the 
fact that they displace so much of. the 


Fig. 5 —Raising 
heavy purlins. By 
ite method 6”x 
" purlins 18’ 
Fig. 4— Detail of long can be set at 
pole intended to an average cost of 
minimize labor in cents. 
raising purlins. Its 

use is shown in 

Fig. 5: 


timber area and leave so little timber 
between the blocks. Unless they are 
tightly fitted much of their value is lost, 
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or they might be made worthless. An 
instance is on record where a builder 
bolted the shear blocks on the outside of 
the plate instead of cutting them into 
the timber, and his error was not discov- 
ered until the trusses had been erected 
in place. 

I have observed several 
splices in which both methods have been 
used and have not seen defects due to 
either method, so it is safe to assume 
that bolts and plates designed to take 
all of the tension, and properly con- 
structed, will meet all practical require- 
ments. 


Figure 1 shows that the splice plate 
for the top cord is placed between panel 
points. This splice is designed for 
stiffness in the same manner that a col- 
umn would be spliced. The plates are 
12 in. wide and 4 ft. long of 3<-in. steel. 
Each splice has twelve 1-in. through 
bolts. 

The most economical method of boring’ 
the holes for bolts is by means of an elec- 
trie drill. By this method 1-in. holes 


can be bored at the rate of 1 in. per sec- 


st 
Pe 
f 


A picture taken when work was well 
under way. 


ond, so that the saving that would re- 
sult from the use of such a drill, espe- 
cially where more than a thousand holes 
are to be bored, is apparent. 


hundred 


The location of the holes is first 
marked on the timbers, using the plates 
to indicate the exact locations. Two men 
are employed; one man operates the 
drill and the second man sights the di- 
rection of the drill, to keep it on the 
proper line, by means of a steel square 
placed upon the timber, or by similar 
methods. The holes should be bored half 
way through from each side. 


The design of the heel joint, shown in 
Figure 3, is a departure from the usual 
theory or practice, and is of interest on 
account of the absence of wrought iron 
straps, special cast washers or elaborate 
heel cuts in the timbers. 


The cut shown is made simply to facil- 
itate the assembling of the truss. The 
heel bolts are designed to resist all 
stresses occurring at this point, but as an 
extra precaution the cast-iron beveled 
washers are sunk into the wood for a dis- 
tance of one-quarter of an inch. 


The practice of the City Bureau of 
Building Inspection is to incline all heel 
bolts at an angle of 45 degrees with the 
bottom cord. This has proven to be quite 
practical, but it is more difficult to bore 
the holes and assemble the trusses with 
bolts at this angle than with bolts at an 
angle of 90 degrees with the top cord, as 
was the previous practice. 


The washers are made 10 inches wide. 


Good practice allows a_ reasonable 
value for the section of the bottom cord 
which resists the thrust of the top cord, 
which should be taken into consideration 
in designing the heel bolts. The value of 
this lug in resisting shear is frequently 
taken as the area of the section x the 
unit shear parallel with the grain, which 
for long-leaf yellow pine is 100 pounds 
per square inch. This value is to be de- 
ducted from the total stress in the tie- 
beam and the heel bolts are designed to 
take the remaining stress. 


The trusses should be assembled in a 
position most convenient to the point 
where they are to be erected. They 
should be assembled on piles of from 3 
to 4 trusses, with the bottom cords paral- 
lel to and near the longitudinal center 
line of the building and the apex of the 
trusses toward the outside walls, so that 
they can be raised without unnecessary 
strain on the joints. 


The trusses illustrated here were 
raised by means of two poles. On 
spans of 60 or 65 feet, four experienced 


men with one pole have raised and set in 


place from four to five trusses in an 
8-hour. day. 

The truss has a camber of 6 inches. 
The king rod is 1% inches. The other 
rods in consecutive order are 1%, 1, %, 
% and %-inch. The heel bolts are 2 
inches in diameter. © 


Figure 4 shows one end of a pole de- 
signed to raise purlins with the mini- 
mum labor. 


Two poles are made of 8 by 10-inch 
yellow pine about 18 feet long. One pole 
is set on each truss in the bay where 
purlins are to be raised. The bottom is 
cut, as shown in the illustration, to fit 
against the tie-beam and rest on the 
strut block. The pole is secured at the 


bottom to the king bolt by means of the 
strap iron band shown. This band is se- 
cured to the pole by a bolt or pin which 
can be readily removed when the posi- 
tion of the pole is changed. The top of 
the pole is secured to the top of the truss 


Interior of garage in which these trusses 
were used. 


by a rope sling which should be of suf- 
ficient length to permit a free swing of 
the pole to land timbers on either side 
of the ridge. Double run pulleys are 
used. 


By this method, using two carpenters 
to land and set the purlfs on the trusses 
and two carpenters with two helpers to 
raise them, 6 by 10-inch purlins up to 
18 feet long can be set at an average 
cost of fifty cents each or less, based 
upon the union scale of wages in East- 
ern cities. 


The sheathing for this roof was 2 by 
8-inch N. C. pine, tongued and grooved 
and surfaced one side. 


Some Hints on 


the Use of Screws 
By Henry Simon 


When you hang a door or window pick 
out the screws with the well-formed slots 
and reserve them for the overhead work. 
It will take only a few seconds and you 
will save time and annoyance, for while 
you have a fine chance to handle a poor 
screw properly on the low hinge, the 
same screw is almost certain to cause 
trouble when used high up, where you 
can neither see as well nor apply as 
much power. 


When a screw absolutely refuses to go 
when driven either by automatic screw- 
driver or with a brace, set the brace on 
the ratchet and drive, giving the brace 
only a quarter turn. This enables you 
to hold the brace absolutely true, while 
the sharp little hammer-like blows you 
can thus give will move the screw when 
it cannot be driven by continuous rotary 
motion. 


Don’t use machine oil or grease on a 
screw that ‘is hard to drive in order to 
lubricate it. Use boiled linseed oil in- 
stead. It is well to keep a bottle with 
a small quantity in the tool chest. Com- 
mon oil or grease does not dry, and will 
permanently prevent the screw from 
being held with the proper amount of 
friction. Linseed oil does the very con- 
trary, for it dries quickly and, in drying, 
helps to cement the screw in the wood. 
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Turning “White Elephants” 
Profit Makers 


7 


into 


This Article Gives Several Examples of How Remodeling Jobs 
Were Obtained by Suggesting Changes to Owners 


In various sections of the city of Phila- 
delphia there are numerous large three 
and four-story houses which originally 
had been built for the living purposes 
of single families. As smaller and more 
modern homes were erected in the sub- 


Row houses, which often become 
unpopular after having been built 
for some time, can frequently be 
remodeled into apartment or flat 
buildings. The builder who sug- 


gests remodeling jobs like this will 
generally find that the owner is 
only too glad to have the work 


done. It turns a “white elephant” 
into a profit maker. 


urbs of the city people gradually moved 
from the older and larger buildings to 
the new houses. In some cases the older 
houses, which are built of brick, in solid 
rows, have been vacant for several years 
past. For the most part it would not 
be an expensive proposition to have these 
buildings remodeled into three or four- 
floor apartment houses. 


In the writer’s opinion, the reason why 
it would not be too costly for the owners 
of some of the larger three and four- 
story houses to have them converted into 
apartments is because the buildings are 
so constructed that it would be compara- 
tively an easy matter for the builder to 
make the necessary changes. As a rule, 
there is a bath-room on each of the upper 
floors of these larger houses. There is 
a sufficient number of rooms on each 
floor to make a spacious “flat.” There is 
usually a good-size yard in the back of 
a house of this kind, and, if desirable, 
part of the yard could be used for an 
extension to the back of the house. 


Some of the Philadelphia builders, on 
their own initiative, have reconstructed 
a considerable number of old-fashioned 
row-houses into three, four and _ five- 
family apartments. These ventures, in 
all instances, have been very successful. 
The owners of the buildings have no dif- 
ficulty whatever in renting the floors, 
where before the old houses ‘had stood 
idle for many months. What is still 
more important from a business stand- 
point, the owners now are receiving three 
times the amount of rent they had re- 
ceived when the old houses had been 
occupied by single families. 

In the following paragraphs the writer 
will attempt to give facts concerning dif- 
ferent varieties of reconstruction work 
which certain builders of Philadelphia 


By Robert F. Salade 


have been engaged in during the last 
few months. It is hoped that some of 
the improvements which will be described 
will be¥of helpful interest to master 
builders of other cities. The purpose of 
this article is to illustrate the business 
conduct of the modern master builder— 
to show how the builder may create new 
business for himself as well as for others 
by planning improvements in various 
kinds of buildings. 

To return first to the subject of con- 
verting dwelling houses into small flat 
houses one builder has recently com- 
pleted an 
which is a somewhat unusual accomplish- 
ment, and which may lead up to many 
additional improvements of the same 
character in the near future. The house 
was of the ordinary three-story brick 
model, located at the end of a row of 
the same kind of homes. Being at the 
end of the row, the side of the house 
facing along one street, and the front 
of the house facing the other street, 
there was the advantage of numerous 
windows on two sides of the building, in 
addition to the windows in the back. 


Ideas that show how work can be 
obtained are always worth while 
and interesting. The experiences 


of a Philadelphia man, as related 


here, will undoubtedly prove of 
value in suggesting ways by which 
profitable business can be devel- 
oped. 


There was a yard in the back of the 
house. About half of this space was 
used for building a three-story extension 
to the building. The three floors were 
laid out to form three flats of six rooms 
and bath each. The door-way which had 
formerly been at the front of the house 
was discontinued and a new door, hall 
and stairway were built leading from the 
side of the house. A hot water heating 
system, of larger size than the one which 
had been used previously, was installed 
in the basement. 


This idea of converting a medium size 
three-story house into a “three-family 
house” should be of interest to other 
builders. Houses at the ends of rows 
are best adapted to the plan. It should 
not be difficult for the builders to get 
the owners of such property interested 
in the proposition. In Philadelphia the 


improvement of this class. 


monthly rental of a good three-story 
house is from $35 to $45. With three 
flats the total rent would be three times 
that amount. We are speaking now of 
an apartment house located in a. nice 
neighborhood. 


It is a peculiar fact, however, that 
while well-bred people will move away 
from houses which are located in a sec- 
tion of a city where the foreign element 
is rapidly invading, let a builder put up 
a first-class apartment house right in 
the heart of a “run-down” district of a. 
city, and refined people will come and 
rent the apartments. The writer has in 
mind that part of Philadelphia around 
Tenth and Pine Streets. Not far from 
here is the great colored district and the 
Ghetto of the Quaker City. Still, in 
this section are some of the largest and 
best-appointed apartment houses of the 
town. 


Another builder has converted a large 


three-story residence, located in the north- 
west part of Philadelphia, into one of 


The unsuccessful movie theater 
can readily be turned into a public 
garage. Comparatively little 


changes are necessary, for the plan 
of the two types of buildings is 


essentially the same. Or perhaps 
the movie can be changed so as to 
be suitable for light manufacturing 
purposes, etc. 


the most attractive “six-family houses” 
which one may find. The brick front of 
the house was taken out and in its place 
have been constructed three “built-in” 
porches, finished in brownstone. On each 
floor are two complete apartments, one 
in front of the house, the other in the 
back part. At the back of the house are 
porches and stairways leading to the 
yard. Some few months ago, when this 
was a one-family residence, it was a hard 
matter to keep it rented. Now that it 
is a six-family apartment it is constantly 
occupied, and the owner is receiving 
monthly rents of several hundred dollars. 


Many builders and contractors of the 
“cold weather cities” of the United’ 
States are now developing a new and 
profitable business in storm-doors and 
storm-windows. These builders are ad- 
vertising the fact among the people of 
their localities that storm-doors and win- 
dows on houses as well as stores and 
various other buildings can be made to 
help cut the cost of heating. The United 
States Fuel Administration is naturally 
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in favor of the people putting storm- 
doors and windows on their homes, as it 
means not only more comfortable homes 
during severe cold weather but a con- 
siderable saving in coal and wood as well. 


The storm-windows are by no means 
a new idea in the city of Philadelphia, 
or other cities for that matter. In that 
part of Philadelphia where some of the 
first brick houses of the city were 
erected, and where some of the early 
houses still stand, it is interesting to 
note that a number of these old dwelling 
places were fitted up with storm-win- 
dows which are of the same design as 
those made at the present time. In ‘some 
eases the old storm-windows are on the 
interior of the house. In other instances 
they are on the exterior. 


It is safe to say that there is a prom- 
ising future for storm-doors and win- 
dows for both private houses and busi- 
ness buildings. What may be called a 
new idea is an extended storm-door for 
the fronts of houses equipped with 
porches. A door-way of this type, built 
in the Colonial style, of wood and glass, 
makes a handsome appearance. Another 
good idea for an open porch of a house 
is in having a glass-and-wood partition 
built for the side of the porch near the 
door of the house. A partition of this 
kind breaks the winds and keeps rain 
and snow from reaching the porch near 
the door-way. 

The common-place 5 or 10-cent moving 
picture “theaters” are things of the past 
so far as the larger cities are concerned. 
To-day the people flock to the new and 


better “motion picture palaces,” which in 
numerous instances are beautiful pieces 
of architecture, and the result is that a 
considerable number of the old-time pic- 
ture houses in Philadelphia and other 
towns are standing vacant and are fall- 
ing into decay. 

Through the efforts of one builder two 
or three of the abandoned moving pic- 
ture theaters have been reconstructed 
into spacious garages. The work of im- 
provement has been done at compara- 
tively small expense. The principal work 
was in changing the fronts of the build- 
ings. Only slight changes were neces- 
sary on the interior. The concrete floor 
was already in. A wide door-way was 
put in the back of the building and one 
was built, of course, for the front also. 
With several repairs to the roofs, the 
buildings were ready for the useful pur- 
poses of motor truck garages. 


Another old moving picture house of 
Philadelphia has been remodeled to suit 
the requirements of a mission church. 
Still another has been fixed up for the 
purposes of light manufacturing. The 
enterprising builder can think of various 
other uses to which a remodeled moving 
picture house may be devoted. 


In Philadelphia there is a fine old 
church which, by reason of its location, 
has been closed for several years. A 
real estate man was asked to sell the 
edifice at a fair figure, but he discov- 
ered after awhile that it was not an easy 
matter to sell a church in that neigh- 
borhood. Finally, the real estate man 


Fig. 9—Ap- 

proved practice 
for continuous 
titions. 


par- 

Note that the 

second-story studs are placed directly on 
the cap, not on the floor joists. 


Fig. 10O—-A good method of framing par- 
tition heads when the cap comes between 
joists. 


had a talk about the church with a friend 
of his who was a builder. The builder 


In securing remodeling work, it 
is necessary to carefully study 
neighborhood conditions and possi- 
ble uses to which the building can 
be put. A building which is for 


sale can frequently be disposed of 
if the builder goes to a man who 
can make use of it when remodeled, 
suggest the changes, and secure 
profitable developments for all par- 
ties concerned. 


hit upon the idea of remodeling the 
church for the purposes of a manufac- 
turing plant. The real estate dealer 
soon had the proprietor of a printing 
office, who wanted a larger place, inter- 
ested. The church was sold to the 
printer, and the builder is to make th 
essential improvements. 


Mr. Master Builder, are you planning 
for the great rush of new business which 
will surely come after the wars? Are 
you keeping in touch with the changes 
which are constantly occurring in your 
city? Have you observed certain old 
buildings which could be improved and 
used for business purposes at moderate 
cost? “In time of war prepare for 
peace.” 


Partition Construction—II 


Proper Methods of Bridging 
and Trussing Are Explained 
By Ernest Drah 


A partition is generally finished at the 
top with a cap, as shown in Fig. 9. This 
shows the usual approved practice where 
partitions are carried directly from one 
story to the next. 


Fig. 11—Horizon- 
tal bridging, with pieces 
set alternately higher and 
lower. 


Where a partition head comes between 
joists it is constructed as shown in Fig. 
10. Boards about 3 in. wider than the 
cap are nailed to the cap; cross pieces 
are cut in between the joists, the board 


Fig. |12—Diagonal 
bridging, which is 
more effective in pre- 

venting partition from sag- 
ging than the method shown in Fig. II. 
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butting up against them as shown. The 
object of the projecting boards above the 
cap is to provide nailing surface for the 
lathing. 

A partition should be bridged at least 
once in its height. The bridging should 


| 
| 


Fig. 13—Where Fig. 14—A meth- 


partitions intersect od of constructing 


the corners should corners, not so 
be made solid. good as Fig. 13. 
This illustration The stud ‘“d” 
shows a good. should be nailed 
method. to the bridging. 

The board nailed 


to the stud affords 
nailing surface for 


the lath. 


ATTACH PAPER To ONE SET 
OF STUDS ONLY 


Fig. 15—-A partition can be soundproofed 
by the method here shown. 


bo 


Fig. 16—In fram- Fig. 17—A more 
ing headers over common way of 
an opening, it is framing headers 
good practice. to over opening, 


which is cheaper 
than that shown in 


Fig. 16. 


keeps the upper 
timber 1” above 
the lower. This 
keeps the door fin- 
ish from being 
effected if there is 
any sagging. 


Fig. 18—A meth- 

od of trussing open- 
ings. The lower two 
members are usually just a doubled header. 


be 2 in. thick and the full width of the 
studding. 


There are two ways to bridge a parti- 


tion: 1, To place the pieces horizontally 
as shown in Fig. 1, the pieces being set 
alternately higher and lower; 2, diagonal 
bridging as shown in Fig. 12. Both 
methods are good, but the diagonal bridg- 
ing is more effective in preventing the 


Fig. o> 
Trussing for wide 
spans. The upper 
header can be framed 
either as shown here or as 
in Fig. 18. Also note the method of fram- 
ing the lower header. 


Very often it is desired to soundproof 
a partition between rooms or apartments. 
This can be done as shown in Fig. 15. 
The paper is attached to one set of studs 
only. 

There is no necessity for trussing open- 
ings in partitions where the opening is 
under 3 ft. and no weight is borne by the 
cap. The cap or head should always be 
doubled, as should the studs at the sides. 

In framing headers, it is advisable to’ 
keep the upper timber 1 in. above the 
lower, as shown in Fig. 15. Then if there 
is any sagging, the door finish nailed to 
the lower timber will not be affected. It 
is more usual practice, however, to merely 
lay the doubled studs as shown in Fig. 17. 

All openings over 3 ft. should be 
trussed. Fig. 18 shows a good method 
generally used for narrower spans. For 
wide spans the construction shown in 
Fig. 19 is better. 

Very often trouble is encountered in 
constructing a partition over a room of 
wide span, there being no means of sup- 
port below. In such cases the partitions ~ 
may be trussed as shown in Fig. 20, 


Fig. 20——-When no partition is below, this method can be used 


to prevent sagging of second-story partition. 
as a bearing partition if properly constructed. 


This can be used + ~ 


It should be 


slightly crowned. 


partition from sagging, since a continu- 
ous truss is formed across the wall. 

Where partitions intersect, the corners 
should be made solid. Two methods of 
doing this are shown in Figs. 13 and 14. 
That in Fig. 13 is the better practice. 
In Fig. 14 the stud “d’” should be nailed 
to the bridging. 


which is recommended by F. E. Kidder. If 
the partition is properly designed it can 
be used to carry bearing partitions above 
without sagging. Such partitions should 
always be slightly crowned as the truss 
is likely to settle as the timbers season 
and shrink. 


(The End) 


War-Time Conditions in the — . 


By John Y. : 
Dunlop 


Britain, one of the Quadruple Alliance, 
has stood ready to do its share and more, 
in the present struggle. The Building 
Trades, like other industries, has come 
to the fore and has done its part. How- 
ever, there is a very pronounced opinion 


English Building Trades 


in the British building trades that the 
time is near at hand when this industry 
should not be further drained of men for 
military service. The building industry 
has already contributed more than half 
its workers, mainly as soldiers. 
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The building trade in England is on a 
war basis. Practically no construction is 
proceeding except in munition areas and 
other work of national importance. In 
other words, such of the building indus- 
try in England as is left is a “necessary 
industry.” 

While the industry is united in the 
“win the war” policy, much dissatisfac- 
tion is felt at the way the present ma- 
chinery sorts out men for military service 
works. ‘ 

Workers in the building trades, such as 
electricians, mill joiners, bricklayers, do 
not receive exemption, but are advised 
that exemption will be granted if they 
are employed on maintenance and repair 
work in other industries. 

This has provided an opening for the 
man who wants to escape military serv- 
ice. Men transferred their service from 
their building trade employer and became 
employed at their trade in another indus- 
try which has a maintenance and repair 
department. ; 

It is obvious to see how this had the 
effect of penalizing the industry. Some 
instances have been noted, where con- 
cerns purposely set up maintenance and 
repair departments to hold their workers. 
This condition has served to help defeat 
the object of the military service law. 


At the present time, the industry is so 
depleted of workmen that there is grave 
danger that construction of national im- 
portance must be abandoned. When this 
condition exists, it should no longer be 
necessary for a worker to transfer his 
services to another industry to obtain 
exemption. 


The building trade would like all work- 
men to be equally protected, if entitled to 
protection at all, no matter what class of 
employer they may be engaged by. 


Another grievance which builders find 
against the present operation of the mili- 
tary service law is that employers as a 
class do not receive due consideration. 
Directing heads of building and contract- 
ing firms which are engaged in work of 
national importance are entitled to ex- 
emption. However, technically trained 
men in builders’ and contractors’ offices 
are not taken care of. 


At present every builder’s office staff is 
reduced to the minimum and very few 
men are left who are not within the defi- 
nition of “indispensable on account of 
their technical knowledge.” 


The real need for those men after the 
war will be so urgent that in the national 
interest it is inadvisable to deplete it 
any further if that can be avoided. 


The Silo Is an Essential Building 


The construction of a silo this fall will 
be considered a most patriotic duty. The 


Iowa National Council of Defense in a , 


very extensive campaign among farm 
owners insists that Iowa must go “over 
the top” on silos. The silo has come as 
first aid to the beef supply in this war 


A pair of twin silos that have stood the 
test for five years. In buildings of clay tile 
concrete foundations below the frost line 
are the first essential. Workmanship 
throughout the structure must be first- 


class. This illustration shows two silos, 
one for winter and one for summer 
feeding. 


By W. E. 
Frudden 


Twin silos on the new modern lowa State 

College dairy farm; Ames, Iowa. Note the 

“fresh air inlets’’ or registers built in as a 
part of the window frames. 


crisis, and for the dairy farm it has 
long been considered as important as a 
deep well. 


The rural contractors and builders and 
every building material dealer should 
avail themselves of this golden oppor- 
tunity to be of service to the country in 
this matter which concerns the building 
industry. It’s time now to launch the 
campaign for fall silo building for this 
year’s bumper corn crop. 


I am enclosing some good views of 
clay tile silos. There are numerous good 
silos, made of other materials, but I 
dare say these photos illustrate a most 


This: 12/x42" silo 
is well adapted to 
the smaller cattle 


feeder of the Mid- 


For the average 
farmer a 14’x39’ 
silo is most popu- 
lar, and most prac- 


tical from the dle West. This 
standpoint of con- illustration shows 
struction if wood the reinforced con- 


crete door frame 
before the © silo 
doors have been 
placed and the 


is used. However, 
if clay tile are used 


the height of 50’ 


is satisfactory. 


Silo height is an chute built. Door 
important feature frames are often 
in securing well- built of channel 
packed ensilage. steel. 


popular permanent structure. There isn’t 
time now for experiments—it is a ques- 
tion of action. Silos, regardless of type, 


Section of clay tile 
silo wall showing 
atypical block 
used, also a com- 
mon method of 


reinforc- 


the 


placing 


ing steel in 


motor joints. The 
steel is continuous 


securely 


the 


and is 
connected to 


silo door frame. 


are a necessity, and everything possible 
should be done now to encourage this 
fact. 


Window Area and Height 


Authorities have stated that at least 
one square foot of window surface should 
be provided for every 100 cu. ft. of in- 
terior space to be lighted. 

In order to secure better light and ven- 
tilation the top of the upper sash should 
be placed as high as possible. 

Occasionally the meeting rails are 
placed above the level of an average per- 
son’s eyes, the lower sash being larger 
than the upper. This enables one to look 
through the window more easily. 
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Note How the Sash of the Windows Are 
Hinged So as to Provide Plenty of Fresh 
Air 


Nothing in the line of a good building 
is too good for chickens. For on the 
average farm the flock of chickens often 
makes nearly half the living for the 
farm family; that is, furnishes eggs and 
meat for home food, and with enough 
surplus to sell to buy fully half of the 
ordinary household essentials. 


There are many objections to the old 
shack of a poultry house. One is that 
it is damp and uncomfortable for the 
birds; it is hard to clean and keep clean; 
it is unsanitary and unsafe, and it is 
ugly and a disgrace to the farm or town 
lot on which it stands. Good chickens, 
like all other good live stock, must be 
housed well to do their best. Neglect 
them in this matter, and they will prove 
a failure. Money is well spent in build- 
ing a good and beautiful poultry house, 
one that will last, look well as long as 
it lasts, and be a thoroughly comfortable 
home for the hens of nights, winter and 
all bad days. 

Animal comfort must be the keynot 
in planning and constructing any build- 
ing for animals. The next important 
point-is sanitation, and the next is con- 
venience for the attendant in caring for 
the animals and the house. Working 
from. several years’ experience with 
poultty and different kinds of houses, I 
have tried to combine the above features 
in the poultry house shown in the photo- 
graphs and drawings. It may not be 
perfect, or suit all, yet it has been in use 
for several years and has given very 
great satisfaction. 


Our poultry house is 24 ft. long by 
12 ft. wide and 8 ft. high from the foun- 
dation to the plate, and 18 ft. to the 
highest point of the roof. The roof 
slopes equally both ways, being of the 
best grade of shingles, which, with heavy 
felt, are the two best roofing materials 
for poultry houses. 


This house is divided inside into two 
rooms—the first room as you enter from 
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Plan of Poultry House 


A Poultry House Built 
by a Practical Builder 


and Poultryman 


It Is Inexpensive and Well Suited 
to the Welfare of the Birds 


By H. H. Shepard 


the west end is 12 ft. wide by 16 ft. 
long. In the extreme east end of the 
house is a brooder room 8 ft. wide by 
12 ft. long. The larger room is the lay- 
ing, scratching and roosting room. We 
always plan to keep from 70 to 100 lay- 
ing hens over winter, and to accommo- 


Interior of Laying Room, Showing Drop- 
ping Boards and Perches 


date that number double-decked drop- 
ping boards 4 ft. wide and perches are 
built-in. The lower dropping board is 
2 ft. from the foundation line and the 
upper one 2 ft. above it. The perches are 
in sections for easy removing and clean- 
ing, as well as for cleaning the dropping 
boards, and are made by nailing slats 
on 2 by 4’s. The ground floor of this 
larger room is 6 in. below the level of 
the foundation wall, making the first 
dropping board 2% ft. above the ground 
floor level. The raised dropping board 
thus allows full space of the floor of the 
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Section Through the Scratching Room 


room for scratching and exercise pur- 
poses in winter and on‘all bad days when 
the hens are confined in the house. Also 
the adjoining brooder room’s full floor 
space is available in the fall and winter 
(not being used for brooding purposes in 
those seasons) for exercise and scratech- 
ing for the laying flock. The brooder 
stands 18 in. clear of the floor. 


Our dropping boards are built of the 
best matched yellow pine flooring, with 
all nail heads completely covered. Those 
who have had experience with dropping 
boards of old, rough boards know that 
they soon become unsanitary, are a foul 
breeding place for lice and mites, and are 
very difficult to clean. Ours are painted 
heavily with plenty of lead to seal the 
cracks and make them impervious to dirt 
and insects. It is easy and saves time 
to clean smooth dropping boards, while 
it is a mean, hard, unsatisfactory job to 
try to clean rough ones. 


Also in the larger room are nest boxes 
built against the walls between the out- 
side door and inside door and the 
perches. A self-feeder is built against 
the south wall between two windows. It, 
as well as the nest boxes, are 1 ft. above 
the floor to save floor space for the hens. 


In the photographic picture of the 
west end and south side of the building 
may be seen the large window and four 
small windows that supply light and ven- 
tilation to the laying and _ scratching 
room. The sash of the large window 


TRIPPLE DECK 
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slide up-and-down, while those of the 
smaller are hinged at the middle, the 
lower portions always remaining station- 
ary, while the upper ‘portions swing in- 
ward and are held at an angle to divert 
incoming currents of air upward and 
away from the sleeping birds. A wooden 
ventilator conducts the air from the top 
of these windows up through the room 
above and out at the top of the roof. 
Although all the windows are closed on 
the coldest and stormiest nights of win- 
ter, the upper sash of the four small 
windows are 2 in. short of their frames, 
hence even when all are closed some 
fresh air is continually flowing into the 
house at the top of these windows. In 
ordinary winter weather the windows are 
swung inward for abundant ventilation, 
as may be seen in the photograph. 


The building in general is well lighted 
with glazed windows. There is one in 
the gable of the west end for the single 
large room above, and there are four 
small windows in the east end of the 
building, two for the brooder room below, 
and two for the single large room above, 
11 windows in all. Sunlight is the best 
tonic for both young and old chickens, 
and the best disinfectant known. Plenty 
of windows in a poultry house are a good 
investment. They mean healthier, snap- 
pier birds, and more eggs in winter. 

The east room of our poultry house 
contains a triple-deck brooder, 3 ft. wide 
by 7 ft. long and 4% ft. high from the 
floor. It is built on 2 by 4 posts. Each 
brood chamber and run of one section 
is 1 ft. high, while the brood chamber 
is 3 ft. by 3 ft. and the run 8 ft. by 4 ft. 
In effect and use it is the same as three 
brooders superimposed upon one another, 
with the floor space of only one, hence 
its room economy. For heating this 
triple-deck brooder a common 3-in. gal- 


vanized rain pipe runs up through the 
middle of the brood chambers, extend- 
ing a few inches both above and below. 
One good lamp heats all three chambers 
almost as easily as one, hence fuel econ- 
omy. And, the room being tight and 
warm, the escaped heat from the brooder 
keeps the room mild in cool spring 
weather when the first chicks are placed 
in it. This room is tightly partitioned 
off from the laying and scratching room 
with communicating door. When we 
have many hatches coming off the oldest 
chicks from the brooder are placed on 
the floor of the brooder house, with a 
box in one corner for a hover. Hence 
during the rush season we are able to 
segregate four different broods of chicks 
of four different sizes and ages. 


The ceiling of the lower rooms is also 
the floor of a loft room. It is of matched 
yellow pine flooring on 2 by 6-in. joists, 
reached by a narrow stairs and trap- 
door from the brooder room. This loft 
room is used ordinarily for a general 
storage room for poultry supplies and 
fixtures. In the coldest and dampest 
weather the door to it remains open all 
the time. The floor is kept covered with 
a litter of clean straw, and the hens 
use it for an extra scratching room. The 
total floor space above and below gives 
ample room for 100 hens during the win- 
ter months. 

This poultry house is built on a solid 
concrete foundation, with narrow inside 
concrete wall for dropping ‘board post 
support. The joists and sills are 2 by 6, 
while all the remaining frame lumber is 
2 by 4. The best grade of drop siding 
is used, painted three coats outside, red 
with white trim, and two coats white 
inside, the inside painting mainly for the 
purpose of sealing cracks against dirt 
and insects. It was built five years ago 
at a total cost of $250. 


A Vegetable Cellar Is a Good 


Investment for the Gardener 
By Chesla C. Sherlock 


It is safe to say that most of the war 
gardeners in this country will keep right 
on raising large crops of vegetables after 


This article contains a worth- 
while idea. Although the vegetable 
cellar described is rather too elabo- 
rate for the gardener, yet it gives 
several ideas as to how one can be 
arranged to fit the war needs of the 


war gardener or small farmer. 
Many a gardening novice gath- 
ered a fair crop last year only to 
have it frozen or destroyed by rats 
and other pests. Such a man would 
especially welcome a hint as to how 


the war. Indeed, the indications are that 
they will be as sorely needed then as they 
are now. If that is the case, then people 
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will want vegetable cellars, permanent 
structures that will last for all time and 
builders can help the cause by suggesting 


he could avoid a recurrence of his 
trouble. 

Now is the time of year to give 
such a hint. Visit the farmers in 
your locality. Point out to them 
their needs and show what a small, 
inexpensive vegetable cellar would 
do in conservingWerops. Quote price 
of finished cellar. A few of those 
you visit will surely adopt your 
suggestion and give you the order 
to go ahead. 


‘such structures whenever called upon to 


build a vegetable cellar or pit. 
A good vegetable cellar that I have 


noticed recently is constructed of stone 
gathered up from the bed of a creek 
which runs through the farm. It is 
twenty-five feet wide by forty feet long 
and is of the vault type, the walls running 
back some six feet on either side beyond 
the curve of the arch-shaped roof. The 
floor is also of stone and being cemented 
on all sides it is practically impossible 


A Vegetable Cellar Built Partly Under- 
ground Is Frequently the Best Type 


for rats or mice or snakes to gain en- 
trance and disturb the vegetables. 

The extending walls, running as they 
do back under the dome, afford an ex- 
cellent place to store potatoes, carrots, 
beets, sweet potatoes and other tubers 
and roots. Bins are constructed here to 
facilitate their handling. 


On one side there are several large 
pits filled with sand for various vegeta- 
bles that need to be packed in‘it in order 
to keep in the best fashion. The cellar 
is adequately ventilated by a small pipe 
running in at one end and out of the 
other. It is not damp in the end that so 
many of the old-fashioned caves and cel- 
lars are. 


This cellar is only a few steps from 
the kitchen door and an arbor of grapes 
grows over the intervening space. There 
are two doors to the entrance of the 
cave, the outside one being of sheet iron, 
which is a further guarantee that no 
pests or rodents will get into the cellar. 
The inside door is more as a precaution 
against changing the temperature in the 
cellar when entering. 


A permanent structure of this kind 
can be built to fit individual needs, vary- 
ing the size of the cellar according to 
the amount of produce to be accommo- 
dated. It can be built at very little more 
expense than many of the temporary 
structures that are at once costly and 
unsightly that are being constructed at 
the present time. A use of it will more 
than warrant the decision and bring 
pleasure and profit to the owner. 


Obtaining Angles with 
a Carpenter's Rule 
By E. Tor 


It is often necessary for a carpenter 
to obtain various angles on the job when 
he has no protractor or other aid to help 
him. As he nearly always has his 2-ft. 
pocket rule at hand, he can utilize that 
to obtain the required angle. 


One of the convenient helps which 
trigonometry affords is that if an 
isosceles triangle is constructed with its 
base equal to a given distance, that the 
angle at the apex will bear a certain pro- 
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portion to this base. Or, to reverse this, 
the number of degrees at the apex will 
bear a stated relation to the base. For 
definition, an isosceles triangle is one 
with both legs equal. 


Now to make use of this fact in con- 
nection with an ordinary carpenter’s rule. 
The following table contains two col- 
umns, the first of which gives the de- 
grees and the second column the length 
of the base of the isosceles triangle 
whose apex will form this number of de- 
grees. 


Base 2 Base 
Degrees Inches Degrees Inches 
Darts. ve 17/32 SO veheetecns 5 1/16 
EL ae tien 1 1/82 Dig star see OE ae 
LUI Reais Leos ko GO Nevers 6 
2A) Sa 2 3/32 Distereatanen 6 7/16 
CAR chee 2 19/32 NEO) Svat tens 6 7/8 
SON i aemtols act TS. ume t OiLe 
Soar .38 19/382 SOC eA AAS (238/32 
4 Obst oaks 4 3/32 S Diya ose e 8 3/32 
Averett sae: 4 19/32 90. Sitar ees § 1/2 
Open the rule as shown in the illus- 


tration, measure across from the top of 
the 6 in. mark (calculating from the main 
pivot) so as to get the exact length of 
the base at the top of the rule, this 
length being given in the column under 
“Base,” and which is alongside of the 
number of degrees in the angle. 

For instance suppose, as in the illus- 
tration, that it is desired to construct an 
angle of 50 deg. Looking in the table 
until we come to 50 deg. we find out 
that the base of the triangle should be 
51/16 in.; so we measure across the top 
of the rule so as to make a triangle with 
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a base of 51/16 in. Then the angle at the 
apex will be 50 deg., as shown. If it is de- 
sired to construct an angle of 75 deg. we 


A Practical Method of Obtaining Angles 
Without a Protractor 


look down the table and find opposite the 
75, in the degrees column, the number 
75/16 in the “Base” column. Construct- 
ing a triangle with this as the length of 
the base we have the required angle at 
the apex. 


This table, of course, only holds true 
when the legs of the isosceles triangle 
are 6 in. in length, as in the carpenter’s 
rule which has been used for the illus- 
tration. The table also does not hold 
good unless the rule is of the type shown, 
and not one of those of the long extended 
types which are sometimes seen. 


Some Suggestions for Carpenters 


in ‘Trimming 


When about to set window jambs in 
brick buildings, the first thing to be done 
is to cut out with a three-eighth chisel 
the little bit of wood, left in the plowing 
or grooves of the window frames, for the 
sill or foot-head and top flat soffit, then 
to take a sharp rabbit plane and ease off 
the tongues by taking a shaving of the 
back of each of the side jambs and soffit 
boards. : 


The three are then nailed together, 
similar to door jambs, set up in place 


and the tongues driven solidly into the’ 


grooves wrought in the inside casings 
of each window frame, and “toe’—or 
level nailed closely thereto. 


It must be noted that care must be 
taken that they are neither too wide nor 
too narrow for the plastering to which 
the room casings of the trim should fit 
closely, and if either they will require 
to be planed off or pierced out to coincide 
with the plaster surfaces. 


At the bottom the elbows are inserted 
and nailed into each panel-back with 
tongues into grooves as before, the three 
are placed in the window recess and 
scribed to the floor, so the top edges of 
the three will come exactly to the bottom 
side of the sill groove in the window 
frames in order that the foot-head or 
window stool may be admitted into its 
place. 


By Owen B. Maginnis 


After neatly jointing off the top edges 
of the panel-back and elbows or side 
pieces the whole may be nailed to the 
floor and the stool set. 


When inside shutters are employed the 
groove on the inside casings is generally 
far enough back from the edge of the 
frame to allow ample space for the ad- 
mission of the front panelled shutter and 
back folds, showing a % inch margin 
outside. The elbows are kept to the same 
face line as the shutters so that they will 
all show as one panelling the foot-heads 
or stools occurring at this joint. 


The best way to scribe panel backs and 
elbows to floors is as follows: 


As it often happens that the frame has 
been jarred out of square or the floor out 
of level by hasty or faulty workmanship, 
or by the settlement of any buildings, 
necessitating unusual skill or labor, pro- 
ceed, after jointing to place the panel- 
back in position against the frame in 
the window-recess. Plfimb one stile by 


-“shimming”’—or blocking up whichever 


side is low. Set a pair of compasses or 
dividers from the top edge of the sill 
casing to the bottom of the groove on 
the corner of the frame which is highest. 
Then draw the compasses along the floor, 
scratching the bottom rails for the saw- 
cut to fit. After scribing it will be 
found that the corner to which the com- 
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passes have been set will come exactly 
right, but the other, opposite side will 
need to be planed off until it comes 
flush with the bottom arris of the groove. 


It is a good idea to furr or block out 
for the base or skirting before the plas- 
tering is commenced. It will save ham- 
mering, off the plaster and much dirt and 
dust when settling up the clean and some- 
times finished trim. 


One of the very important and too often 
neglected items in setting up door-jambs, 
is omitting to block out solidly behind 
each finished jamb and wall stud or buck 
to receive the screws of the hinges. 
Panels are, in ordinary buildings, usually 
not over % in. thick and if of pine or soft 
wood the screws will never hold, espe- 
cially if the door hung to them be heavy 
or subject to much slamming. Therefore 
good sound block not less than 8 or 12 in. 
should be inserted behind where the 
hinges are set generally 6 to 7 in. from 
the top and 10 to 12 in. from the bottom. 
Builders should watch sub-contractors on 
this detail as the screws, no matter how 
long, will surely work loose and pull out 
when they have no thickness of wood to 
hold to. 

Should the casings have headed or 
molded front edges and be without corner 
blocks, the top corners must be mitered 
in a miter box or with a “miter jack” in 
the following manner: 

Obtain a piece of 1% in. stock, one 
inch or so wider than the width of the 
casing, and about 24 or 30 in. long. Nail 
a fence piece material, 2 in. wide on both 
its edges, rising above the surface of the 
casing. Now take a bevel set exactly to 
a hair (not nearly) 45 degrees or a full 
miter which may be done by placing it 
on a good true steel square across 3 to 3 
or 6 to 6, and screwing it tight. Reverse 
the bevel across the square to make sure 
it is correct and the angle true. Then 
make two opposite marks, for right and 
left hand cuts, across the top edges of 
the % in. strips, on both sides and: across 
the board itself. 

Saw neatly and accurately to a hair 
down through the strips and deep enough 
into the main piece to cut through the 
bead moldings of the casings or trim 
when it is placed between the “fences,” 
as these strips are technically termed. 


After setting and nailing each casing 
up in its place and temporarily marking 
its length with a sharp penknife or pen- 
cil, it is placed against the fence in the 
“Jack” the mark outside, so as to allow 
for the thickness of the saw-kerf, and 
care must be used to keep the full thick- 
ness of the blade outside each mark, 
otherwise the piece will be this much, 
about 1/32 in. or 1/16 in., too short. By 
this means miters can be readily sawed 
without having recourse to a big miter 
box which is clumsy and uncertain, 


All casings must be so flat or level 
across their faces that when a straight 
edge is placed across them it will touch 
all their faces and edges, the head pipe 
must be on the same line with the stiles, 
and all the miters and joints close to in- 
visibility as well, and securely nailed. All 
nails should be set at least 1/16 in. below 
the finished surface. 
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Method of Renewing Blue Print Paper 


From M. I. H., New York.—Will you 
kindly tell me if there is any known 
method of renewing blue print paper? 
At present I have a new roll that I can 
get no results from. I have read of 
using something after the exposure was 
made and the print wash being used to 
renew it, but have forgotten what it was. 
If you will give me any information, I 
will appreeiate it. 

Answer.—I do not know of any method 
of renewing blue print paper by means of 
applying a chemical wash after expo- 
sure. Some blue printers do use a bath 
composed of a small amount of bichro- 
mate of potash dissolved in water, into 
which the prints are placed after being 
immersed in a plain water bath for de- 
velopment. They claim that by this 
method better and clearer prints can be 
obtained. Also that the bichromate of 
potash bath fixes the prints so that they 
do not fade so readily. Perhaps this is 
what you have reference to. When the 
potash bath is used, the prints must be 
thoroughly washed after being taken out. 


Would refer you to article on how to 
make blue print paper in the October is- 
sue of BUILDING AGE, from which article 
I am sure you will get some useful in- 
formation in reference to the preparation 
of the ‘original coating solutions, ete.— 
W.G. 


What Is Portland Cement? 


From B. R. G., New Mexico.—Would 
you accommodate me by _ publishing 
through your correspondence column ex- 
actly what Portland cement is—also why 
it is called “Portland”? 

Answer—Portland cement is the ma- 
terial which has made it possible to build 
the greatest engineering structures of 
modern times, among those included be- 
ing skyscrapers, seawalls, dams and 
bridges. 

Fully 95 per cent of the Portland ce- 
ment produced is artificial. 

Portland cement is produced artificial- 
ly by calcining or burning with a heat 
of sufficient intensity and duration to in- 
duce incipient vitrification, a fine ground 
and carefully proportioned mixture of 
calcareous (limey) matter and argil- 
laceous (clayey), siliceous substance 
(sand, quartz or slag). After burning, 
the resulting clinkers are ground to a 
fine powder, to which in some cases it 
is necessary to add a small percentage 
of gypsum or other special ingredient to 
_ regulate setting. 

The name “Portland” is derived from 
the resemblance which hardened mortar 
made of it bears to a limestone found in 
the Isle of Portland, off the south coast 
of England. 

The quality of Portland cement de- 
pends upon the quality of the raw mate- 
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Construction Questions Answered 


If you want help in any branch of 
building construction, just write’ 
to this Department. We will be 

glad to answer all your questions 

without charge. 


Questions should be confined to 
’ construction only, as the editors 

cannot undertake to design any 

structures. 


All readers are invited to discuss 
the questions and answers pub- 


lished. 


rials, their proportion in the mixture, 
the degree to which the mixture is burnt, 
the fineness to which it is ground and the 
constant and scientific supervision of all 


details of manufacture. W. G. 


How to Figure Board Measure 


From D. L. C., Arizona.—Referring tuo 
your reply, in your correspondence de- 
partment, to C. S., New York, on “How 
to figure board measure” while the rule 
you gave is good and accurate it is not 
by any means quick. 

A rule that I have used for years 
which is just as accurate and susceptible 
to mental work is as follows: 

“Multiply the width of your stick by 
the thickness, then determine what frac- 
tional part of twelve this amount is. 
Then take this fractional part of the 
length of the stick which will give you 
your footage.” 

For instance to figure the footage in a 
2 in. x 4m x 4= 8, 8 is 2/3rds of 12. 

Figuring a 2 in. x 4 in —10, 2/3rds of 
10 is 6 2/8rds ft. 

Ficurinegae2an., x 4 in.—12, 
12 is 8 ft. , 

Figuring a 2 in. x 4 in.—14, 
14 is 91/8rd ft. 

You will find that with very little prac- 
tice that almost any sized stick can be 
rapidly figured by this method without 
recourse to pencil and paper. 

In figuring larger sizes such as a 8 in. 
x 8 in. the following will illustrate: 

8 x 8 equals 64; 12 into 64 goes 5 1/3rd 
times, which is the number of feet in one 
lineal foot of the stick. 

An 8 in. x 8 in.—16 would figure 5 1/3 
times 16 which equals 85 1/3rd. Any 
size stick figures rapidly by the above 
with the exception of 1 x 5 or 1 x 10. 


2/3rds of 


2/3rds of 


From A. R. F., New York.—lIn the 
August BUILDING AGE, A. C. of New York 
asks for a quick method of figuring board 
measure. 


Your answer was all right, but you 
could go a little farther with the same 
method; or, in other words, the same 
process can be worked out by cancella- 
tion, putting the thickness, width and 
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length above the line and 12 under the 
line. If there is more than one piece of 


‘timber, the same method will work; put 


the number of pieces, the thickness, 
width and length above the line and 12 
below the line, and proceed to cancel. 

One piece of 6 in. x 8 in. x 22 ft. 
would be: 


x 8X = 86 vt. Beil 
2 
27 pieces of 2 in. x 10 in. x 18 ft. 
would be: 
3 
aaes mammal = 810 Ft. Bee 


B 


The same method also works if the 
thickness is in a fraction and the length 
is in feet and inches. 

25 pieces of 24% in. x 10 in. x 18 ft. 
would be: 


5 


25 X 2.5 X YP X 18.667 _ a = 972,24 Kt. BeMe 


6 


If you think the above would interest 
or help any of the readers of BUILDING 
AGE, I would be glad if you could give it 
space in your Correspondence Column. 


Depositing Concrete Under Water 


From E. A., Georgia.—Would you ac- 
commodate me by publishing through 
your correspondence columns how con- 
crete can be successfully deposited under 
water ? 

Answer—To deposit concrete success- 
fully under water an essential requisite 
is that the materials shall not be dropped 
into position any height through the 
water, but be deposited in a compact 
mass. Dropping the materials separates 
the cement from the other ingredients, 
and the work is seriously impaired. The 
heaviest ingredient, stone, will be de- 
posited as a bottom layer, and the ce- 
ment, the highest, as a top layer. 

The slightest fall in the placing of 
concrete under water is to be guarded 
against, so as to prevent the materials 
being deposited in a series of layers. 

The following methods are commonly 
and successfully employed to deposit con- 
crete under water: 


It is placed in V-shaped boxes con- 
structed of heavy timber or sheet iron. 
The boxes are built with sloping sides, 
one of the sides being arranged to swing 
open. The box, after being filled with 
concrete, is lowered into position by 
means of a crane. A rope arranged to 
open a latch on the movable side of the 
box is operated from above the surface, 
allowing the movable side to swing open 
and the concrete to fall out. The box is 
then raised and refilled, and the opera- 
tion repeated as before described. 


Long boxes or tubes are sometimes 
used. They are built in sections, open 
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at the top and bottom. By building them 
in sections the length can be adjusted to 
the depth of the water. 

The concrete should be poured into the 
top of the tube or box rapidly enough to 
keep it full continuously, as it must not 
be deposited faster from the bottom than 
the tube is filled. 


Bags of paper and open cloth are also 
used. When paper bags are used they 
are placed by lowering them in position 
or sliding them down a chute. The bags 
soon burst, due to the wetting of the 
bags and the pressure of the concrete, 
allowing the concrete to bond together. 
When concrete is placed in open cloth 
bags, the cement oozing through the 
meshes forms the bond. 

The placing of concrete in running 
water should not be attempted unless the 
material is bagged in paper or cloth bags, 
as the cement will be certainly washed 
out. W. G. 


How Can Size of Door Butts Be 
Found ? 


From A. L., Vermont.—I am not a car- 
penter, but tinker around a little. Want 
to hang some doors in the near future, 
but am at a loss as to what size butts to 
use. Is there some rule used for deter- 
mining the size required? 

Answer—The rule for finding the width 
of butts required for any door is as fol- 
lows: 


Rule.—To twice the thickness of the. 


door, less % in., add the full projection 
or architrave or plinth block key beyond 
the face of the door. 

Haample.—Let us assume we have a 
1%-in. door to hang, the architrave pro- 
jecting 114 in., there being no plinth. 
What width butt should be used? 

The width of the butts would be 1% 
in. + 1% in. — % in. 4+ 1% in. = 4% in., 
which would be the proper width butt to 
use. 


Two butts are usually used on a door, 
but when the door is over 2 ft. 8 in. 
wide or more than 7 ft. in height three 
butts should be used. 


When two butts are used, it is usual 
to keep the lower end of the lower butt 
in line with the upper edge of lower rail, 
while the top end of the upper butt is 
kept in line with the bottom of the upper 
rail. Where three butts are used it is 
well to keep the top of the intermediate 
butt on a line with the upper edge of 
lock rail, as by so doing they line.up with 
the rail; if they were centered the ap- 
pearance would not be symmetrical. 

W. G. 


How to Find the Minor and Major Axis 
of a Face Mold with Unequal 
Tangents 


From F.S. S., Long Island, N. Y.—En- 
closed you will find sketch of stairs for 
which recently I had a rail wreath to 
make, which was a difficult job as my 
stairbuilding knowledge is very limited, 
but the Morris Williams Stair Building 
Guide helped me out fine except when it 
came to laying out the face mold. 

The thing that troubled me was how 


\ 


to find the center or should say the 
minor or major axis for unequal tan- 
gents. I would like you to refer this to 
Morris Williams as his system seems to 
be the simplest. I have three or four 
other hand rail books but they all are 
Greek to me. 


Answer—I am very much pleased at 
having the opportunity to help your cor- 
respondent over the difficulty encountered 
by him with his face mold problem, and 


Fig. | 


while helping him, I hope that my effort 
will be helpful to many others interested 
in the apparently intricate science of 
handrailing. 

I say apparently for the reason that I 
am positive in my own opinion if stair- 
builders generally were to go about the 
study of the science in the way all other 
sciences are studied, by first thoroughly 
mastering the solutions of the funda- 
mental principles, that the present char- 
acter of complexity and intricacy applied 
to it would be abolished for all times. 

These principles were first enunciated 
by Peter Nicholson. in the year 1792. 
Many systems and methods to construct 
handrails have been published since his 
time in this and other countries, but the 
truth about all of these other systems is, 
that they are all without exception in- 
debted to Mr. Nicholson for their funda- 
mental principles. Thomas Treadgold, 
one of the most celebrated authors on 
architecture and building construction in 
general, says, “Mr. Nicholson was the 
first to publish a method of squaring the 
wreath upon geometrical principles.” 
They consist in a geometrical solution to 
find a curve upon an oblique plane section 
cut through a semi-cylinder that would 
stand over and above its plan curve by 
means of beveled ordinates and also by 
a method of finding the axis of an 
ellipse curve that would stand over and 
above a circular plan curve by the use 
of a stair-builder’s trammel or by the 
use of pins and strings. 


This solution is the very thing that the 
correspondent should thoroughly under- 
stand because it is precisely the answer 
to his query, as will be seen after perusal 
of the accompanying figures. 

Fig. 1 represents the elevation of the 
steps and pitch of the rail over the 
quadrant curves shown in the corre- 
spondent’s sketch. 

The tangents are shown to be inclined 
at different pitch, the bottom one being 
steeper than the top over both quadrants. 

In Fig. 2 is shown how to find the 


center of the axis in a case of equal 
tangents and in Figs. 3, 4 and 5, the 
same solution will be applied in cases 
where the tangents are unequal, specific- 
ally bearing upon the correspondent’s 
difficulty. 


Proceed in Fig. 2 by drawing the pitch 
of the tangents as shown from C’ 
through B” and continue to A’. Parallel 
to this line draw the line B’ O’ and the 
line O’ B” across. From O’ and B’ 
draw the dotted lines shown square to 
the pitch of the top tangent. From B’ 
on the plan draw the diagonal line B’ O 
marked ordinate. 


Place the length of the plan ordinate 
B’ O in the compasses, fix one of its 
points in B” and turn around to cut the 
dotted line drawn from O’ in O” and con- 
nect O” B” marked ordinate. 


The line O” B” except being an or- 
dinate is also the minor axis and by 
drawing a line through O” square to the 
minor, we find the major axis as shown. 

The point O” will be the center of the 
axis meeting precisely the main point 
in the correspondent’s query. 

To find the point X upon the section 
ordinate measure from O” to X a dis- 
tance equal to O X, shown on the plan 
ordinate. The point X, as shown on the 
plan ordinate O B’, is upqn the plan rail 
and therefore will be upon the center 
line of the face mold development. 


By this process, any number of points 


Fig. 2 


upon the face mold center of rail develop- 
ment may be ascertained. 


For instance: Take point Z upon the 
plan rail; draw an ordinate parallel 
to O B’, as shown to Z/, erect the line 
Z'Z” cutting the pitch line of the tan- 
gents. 


From this point, draw a section ordi- 
nate parallel to B” O”, as shown from 
ZL" to Z”’, the length of Z” Z”” to be 
equal to its plan ordinate Z Z’. By 
tracing a line through the point Z”’ X W 
from A” to C’, the development of the 
center line of the handrail is accom- 
plished. 


The process here described is known 
as the ordinate method of handrailing 
and is looked upon as the most simple 
method of operation. To draw the cen- 
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ter line of rail with the trammel or 
pins and strings, it will be required to 
find the exact length of both the minor 
and major axis. The length of the 
minor is already found as shown from 
O” to X. Now place this tength in the 
compasses, fix one of its points in A’ and 
turn around to cut the major in S and 
draw a line from A” through S to V, 
which will be the exact length of the 
major axis. 

To find upon the major whereon to 
fix the pins for the string place in the 
compasses the length of the major A” 
V; fix one of its points in X upon the 
minor and turn around to cut the major 
where the pins are shown. 

Now fasten a string to the pins and 
around another at X upon the minor. 

Take off the one at X and in its stead 
place the pencil and sweep the curve 
all the way from A” to C. 

In Fig. 3 is shown the same operation 
with unequal tangents, the bottom one 
as in the correspondent’s problem being 
steeper than the top. 

To find the center of the minor and 
major in this case proceed as described 
for Fig. 2 to draw the line BO’ par- 
allel to pitch of the top tangent, then 
the dotted lines from B and O’ square 
to the top tangent. From O/ draw a 
line across to W, drop a line to M and 
connect MO. Place in the compasses 
the length of M O, fix one of its points 
in W, turn around to cut the dotted 
line from O’ in O” and connect O” W, 


which will be the minor axis. The ma- 
jor will be a line drawn through O” at 
right angle to the minor. Point O” will 
be the center of the axis, and as shown 
it has been found by precisely the same 
operation as in Fig. 2, where the tan- 
gents are shown to be equally inclined. 

Fig. 4 is another case of unequal tan- 
gents different from Fig. 3:in having 
a steeper pitch to the top than to the 
bottom tangent. It will be observed that 
the process of operation is precisely the 
same. I will here reiterate the process 
for a few of the most important lines 
having a greater bearing on the center 
of the minor and major axis, just what 
the correspondent needs mostly to know. 


Draw the line B O’ parallel to the top 


tangent and the dotted lines from B and 
O’ square to the top tangent. 


From O’ draw a line across to W, 
drop a line from W to M and connect 
MO. Place the length of MO in the 
compasses, fix one of its points in W, 
turn around to cut the dotted line from 
O’ in O” and connect O” W, which will 
be the minor axis. 

Draw the major through O” at right 
angle to the minor. 


Fig. 4 
The point O”, therefore, will be the 


center the correspondent wanted to 
know how to find when the pitch of 
the tangents were unequally inclined. 
In Fig. 5, I am using the same opera- 
tion with additional lines to complete 
the face mold and finding the spring 


‘bevels to twist the wreath. The lines 


relating to the development of the minor 
and major axis in this figure will be 
found to correspond with those lines used 
in all the preceding figures and as the 
reference letters also correspond this 
part of the problem may be here omitted. 

Regarding the spring bevels, which is 
considered to be the hardest problem to 
be mastered, the operation shown in this 
figure undoubtedly exemplifies the most 
simple. 

Because the tangents have different 
pitch, they call for two different bevels. 

To find them, replace the bottom tan- 
gent as shown from B’ to C. 

Now fix the compasses in O’, open it 
out to touch both the tangents as shown 
by the arcs. 


Make the base of the bevels equal the 
radius of the plan center of the rail, 
as shown. The figures 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
5, 6, upon the long edge of the bevels 
indicate the widths of the face mold at 
the ends the bevels are to be applied. 

To draw the face mold, make the 
width of it at the end A” equal 1, 2, 3, 
shown upon the bevel and at the end 
C’ equal 4, 5, 6. Its width shown at 
Z upon the minor axis will in all cases 
be equal to the plain rail. To find the 
points upon the major to fix the pins 
to hold the strings for both the inside 
and outside curves of the mold, proceed 
as was shown in Fig. 3 to find them for 
the center line of the rail. 


Place in the compasses the length of 
the minor axis for the inside curve, 
which is shown to be the distance from 
the center O” to the inside -circumfer- 
ence of the circle upon the minor; fix 
one of its points in 3 and turn around 
to cut the major in H and draw a line 
from 3 through H to S as shown. 

Now place the length of the line 3HS 
in the compasses, fix one of its points on 
the minor where the pencil is shown and 


turn around to cut the major, as shown 
by the arc R, fix the pins as shown at 
these points and the string to the pins, 
as explained in Fig. 3 and sweep the in- 
side curve of the mold all the way from 
3 to 6, as shown. Repeat the operation 
for the outside curve, taking for the 
length of the minor the distance from 
the center O” to the outside of the circle 
and for the length of the major the dis- 
tance shown from I through D to E. 
The point D on the major has been 
found by the same operation as for the 
point H by placing the length of the 
minor axis in the compasses and fixing 
one of its points in I and turning 
around to cut the major in D and draw- 
ing the line from I through D extended 
to E. Morris Williams. 


Corrections in ‘‘Concrete Walls for Shal- 
low Reservoirs’’ 


In the answer, “Concrete Walls for 
Shallow Reservoirs” in the Correspond- 
ence Department for October, the line 
just above Fig. 1 should have read, “the 
section multiplied by half the height.” 
In the second column the fourth line 
should have read “— Mp = 500 X 5.33 = 
2665 ft.-lb.” In the same column (sec- 
ond) line 19 from the bottom of the page 
should have read “of the concrete on 
earth as 0.5 we.” Also in column three 
the equation just under Fig. 2 should 

H 
have read “— My= P x —.” 
3 

It would be advisable for you to mark 
these corrections on your copy, for this 
article is a valuable one and well worth 
keeping for reference purposes. 
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Simple in design yet remarkably effective. 


The small type of bungalow so popular 
to-day depends almost wholly for its 
beauty upon skill in the proportioning of 
the design. Ostentatiousness should be 
banned; simplicity and plainness must 
prevail. 

The bungalow that forms the subject 
of this article is exceptionally fortunate 
in its simple appeal. 

Upon approaching, perhaps the most 
unusual feature that strikes one is the 
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shutters are painted green, as is the 
shingled roof. 

The manner in which the clapboards 
are finished at the corners of the house 
is individual and somewhat out of the 
ordinary. It is these little touches, in- 
side and out, which make this particular 
bungalow charming, for otherwise its too 
great plainness might soon cause a loss 
of interest to the frequent passerby. The 
exterior window trim, the manner in 


A Beautiful 
‘Three- Room 


> 


Colonial 


Bungalow 


the clubhouse. A kitchen could, how- 
ever, easily be added at the rear of the 
house. In fact, this is at present being 
done. 


The two bedrooms and bathroom are 
well separated from the living room. 
Closet space is ample. ; 

Economy in excavation was effected by 
making a cellar under part of the bunga- 
low only, the rest being excavated to a 
depth of two feet below joints. The ob- 
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Basement and first floor plan, scale 1/16” = | ft. 
the bungalow having been built as an adjunct to a clubhouse. 


exceptionally heavy shadow cast by the 
clapboards. This effect is gained by the 
placing of a cyma reversa, or reversed 
ogee molding, under the lower end of 
each clapboard. This molding gives a 
body to the shadows that is indeed 
charming. : 

The small porch is typically colonial. 
The slender columns are simply paneled, 
the caps being devoid of ostentatious or- 
namentation. Pilasters, or half columns, 
finish against the house wall, lending the 
appearance of supporting that part of 
the roof to the advantage of apparent 
stability. 

The shutters are of the familiar cres- 
tent-shaped saw-cut type so often seen, 
with battens top and bottom. These 


added. 


which the roof returns back to the house 
wall, the cornice molding—these are all 
interesting and effective. 

The roof is provided with gutters. only 
on the flat deck over the porch. The 
conductor here is placed at the side of 
the porch column, which is on the oppo- 
site side to the usual approach, and so is 
inconspicuous. 

Entrance is had directly into the living 
room, which is the usual custom in small 
houses so as to avoid waste space neces- 
sitated by an entrance hall. 


Astonishing, perhaps, is the total ab- 
sence of a kitchen. This is accounted for 
by the bungalow being on the grounds 
of a country club, meals being served at 


Ain conductors trey 


The first foor plan is unusual in that there is no kitchen, 
A kitchen, however, is at present being 


ject of the latter was to afford ventila- 
tion for the joints and to protect them 
from dry rot. 


The rear of the house is plain. 
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The bungalow is heated by warm air. 
The attic can be reached through a 
trap door in the hall ceiling, and is ven- 
tilated by louvre ventilators at each end. 
This bungalow is located at Pine Val- 


Cross section of bungalow, scale 1/16” 


fe 


ley, New Jersey, and was built for the 
Pine Valley Golf Club in accordance with 
plans and specifications prepared by 
Charles Barton Keen, architect, 1218 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Housing Conditions in England 


So great is the need for new housing 
in England that housing plans to be put 
into execution after the war cannot be 
much further postponed. 

The longer the war continues the worse 
becomes the housing conditions. In spite, 
therefore, of the obvious objections to 
building under war conditions, it is quite 
possible that the time may arrive when 
a start will have to be made, irrespective 
of whether peace has been brought about 
or not. ; 

A very bad state of affairs in some of 
the eastern districts of London has been 
revealed by the report of the committee 
appointed by the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association. The committee 
expresses itself as deeply impressed with 
the crowding together of houses and 


factories in the narrow streets and with 
the high rate of infant mortality. In the 
three parishes of Stepney, Poplar and 
West Ham, with a population of 731,276 
it is estimated that 167,911 persons are 
living under conditions of overcrowding. 

The committee adds that the housing 
question is likely to be a determining 
factor in the dock system; that addi- 
tional housing accommodation is a mat- 
ter of the utmost urgency; and that its 
consideration cannot be indefinitely de- 
layed. Finally, definite proposals are 
submitted for the erection of 12,000 addi- 
tional houses at once. This instance is 
only one among many, and if the war 
continues much longer England will have 
to imitate the example of Germany in 
East Prussia, and tackle this problem 
under war conditions.—London Timber 
Trades Journal, 


ID 


Fig. 20——Obtaining lengths and cuts of 
jack rafters. 


Jack rafters are next in order. The 
plan at Fig. 13 shows the first or shortest 
jack to be 2 ft. from the corner. The 
amount of run of the jacks is equal to 
the distance they are from the corner 
and of course the rise per foot of run is 
the same as on the common rafters. 


Using 12 on the blade and 8 on the 
tongue as was done for the common 
rafters, lay the square along the timber 
twice and it gives the length of the first 
jack. The cheek cut which is necessary 
in order to have the jack fit neatly 
against the hip is found by taking the 
length of common rafter per foot of run 
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Laying Out Jack Rafters 


—Summing Up of 


the Principles So Far 


Expounded 


By Lawrence S. Kerr 


(this length can be found by measuring 
across the square from 8 to 12) which is 
very close to 14% in. on the blade and 
12 in. or run of common rafter on the 
The blade gives the bevel for 
marking across the back of the jack. 
This is shown clearly at c on the rafter 
projected above Fig. 20. Next jack is 
4 ft. from the corner so apply the square 
4 times and mark the same way as was 
done with the short jack. Run and 
length cut on length gives cheek cut and 
run and rise cut on rise gives the. plumb 
cut. 


If for any reason it had been necessary 


FPilch or 8 Rise le lft. 


Fig. 21—Layout of cardboard model of a roof, which 
can be made to illustrate all principles so far ex- 
pounded. = 


Practical Methods and Detar of 
Roof Framing—lll ja 


to 


Fig. 22—-Layout of extension 
roof model. 


_ Fig. 23—Half of roof plan of model. 


to place the second jack 3 ft. 6 in. from 
the corner instead of 4 ft. the length 
eould be readily found by sliding the 
fourth square back along the line a,b 
Fig. 20, a distance of 6 in. when the 
square would be in the position shown 
by the dotted lines. If preferred, the 
third square could be slid along the line 
c,d for 6 in. in just the opposite direction. 
In this way any length of rafter is easily 
obtained. ; 


A valley rafter is practically the same 
as a hip rafter, same length, same cuts 
top and bottom, and same cheek cuts. 
However, a valley rafter is seldom 
backed. So seldom in fact that it is 
hardly worth while bothering much with 
at this time. When they are backed al- 
lowance must be made for raising the 
foot of the rafter the proper amount to 
make up for what is gauged out from 
the back of the rafter. If the sloping end 
of a piece of 2 in. material is placed at 
the internal angle of the square instead 
of at the external as was done at Fig. 16, 
the reason for the above will be made 
clear. 


The amount of valley backing to be 
removed can readily be found by using 
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the internal angle instead of the ex- 
ternal ange of the square on the foot of 
the rafter. Just opposite to the way it 
was used in Fig. 17. i 

In order that the beginner may make 
himself more familiar with all that has 
‘been gone over, a very interesting ex- 
periment can be tried by making a card- 
board model of a roof. The layout of 
such a model is shown at Fig. 21. A con- 
venient size for this model is the scale of 
ein. — 1 ft. 

On a sheet of tough cardboard draw a 
line from d to d a distance by scale of 2 ft. 
or 24 in. At right angles to d,d, draw the 
lines d,h to any convenient length. Mid- 


Lilevations 


Fig. 24—Elevations of roof. 


Perspectzve 


Fig. 25—Perspective of 
finished model 
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Fig. 26—-Cardboard model of steel square, 

which can be applied to model so that the 

underlying principles may be thoroughly 
understood. 


way between d and d draw the center line 
of the building a,b. With d as a center 
and d,a as a radius, draw the arcs a,e 
extending them slightly beyond a quarter 
circle. 

Along the line a,b and at a distance 
from a of 14% in. mark the point c. The 
line a,c represents the common rafter at 
the end of the roof. The length of a 
common rafter with 12 in. run and 8 in. 
rise is 14% in. 

From the point c draw the lines c,d 
representing the hips. They will be 18% 
in. long or the length of a hip rafter hav- 
ing 8 in. rise to 17 in. run. 

With c as a center and with a radius 
equal to the length of a common rafter 
or 14% in. draw arcs cutting the arcs 
a,e, ate. Connect the points e where the 
ares intersect, by lines drawn from e to c. 
These lines represent the first pair of 


common rafters on the sides of the roof. 
Draw the lines d,e,f marking the point f 
a distance of 6 in. beyond the point e. 
From ec draw lines ¢,g 6 in. in length and 
at right angles to c,e. Connect the points 
gf and we have the lines representing 
the second pair of common rafters. 


With the points f as centers and with a 
radius of 12 in. or the run of a common 
rafter, draw the arcs k,k. With g and g 
as centers and a radius of 8 in. or the rise 
of a common rafter to one foot of run, 
draw arcs cutting k,k at i. 


Midway between a,d and d,e and at 
right angles to them, draw the jack raft- 
ers which will be 7% in. long or one half 
the length of a common rafter. The half 
circles t and t can be drawn any conve- 
nient size and notches the thickness of 
the cardboard on which the model is 
drawn should be cut at m and m. When 
the model is folded into place these tabs 
hook together and hold it in place. 


Having finished the layout of the model 
use a sharp pen knife and cut half way 
through the cardboard along the lines 
d,e and f,g and all the way through along 
the heavy lines. Turn back the angles 
f,i,g, raise up along the hip lines d,c, 
hook the tabs t and t together and the 
roof is in shape. 

Fig. 22 is the layout of a small exten- 
sion to the roof model. This smaller 
model is drawn on a scale of 1% in. =1 


ft. or just half that of Fig. 21. As all 
dimensions are given, there should be no 
difficulty with this model. The tabs t,t 
holds. the model together when folded 
into shape. Tab t,o fits into the angle o 
on the larger model. The point x of the 
cut out angle is half way between a and 
a and the sides of the angle are parallel 
to the hips d,c. 

Cut the small model half way through 
on the broken lines and all the way 
through on the heavy lines, fold inte 
shape and fit against the main roof. 

Fig. 26 is a cardboard model of a stee! 
square. Draw the square very accurately 
to scale of 1% in.=1 ft. and mark off 
the dimensions shown onit. By applying 
this cardboard square to the model just 
made, it will be easy to understand just 
why the different figures give the cuts 
and lengths required. In applying the 
square across the hips for the-cheek cut, 
be sure to hold the square so that it will 
be in the position that would occur if the 
hip rafter were flat on the back as would 
be the case in actual practice and not flat 
against the roof. 

If the model is turned upside down ii 
will be seen that a hip and valley are 
practically the same thing. 

Fig. 23 is a half size plan of the roof 
just tinished and Fig. 25 shows a per- 
spective view of the same roof. 

Part IV will appear in the January issue 


A Wallboard Kink that Speeds 
Up Ceiling Work | 


By L. H. Harvey 


When the carpenter is handling a wall- 
board job alone he may have some diffi- 
culty putting up the ceiling panels. The 
“kink” illustrated by the accompanying 
figures and photograph, however, is a 
simple plan which enables the carpenter 
to nail the board to a large ceiling single 
handed and make good speed at the work 
without finding it a tiresome task. 


As is illustrated by the figures, a “T”’ 
is made out of whatever lumber happens 
to be available. This “T” is built with 
the upright or long end about an inch 
longer than the total height from the 
floor to the ceiling. Two or three nails 
are then driven in one of the joists where 
the end of the panel will be placed. It 
will be observed that these nails are 
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When raising wallboard panels, a ‘“T’’ can be used as shown. 


~DERSPECTIVE 
showing vse of “T~ when 
applying ceiling ‘panels 


¢_Tioor 


Nails are driven 


into the joist slantingly, the wallboard panel shoved against them, the “‘T’’ raised 


and driven into place. 


This holds the panel firmly while being nailed. 
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A carpenter speeding up wallboard work 
by the method explained in this article. 
The white arrows point to the “T.”’ 


driven at an angie, not straight, so that 
the nails will serve to catch the panel 
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as it is being shoved against them. 

After placing the panel against the 
nails the “T” is used to raise the board 
until it lies up against the joists. A kick 


or shove against the bottom of the “T” 


will spring it into position, where it holds 
the board securely in place. A temporary 
nail can then be driven part way into 
each of the four corners of the board to 
help hold the board in place; the angle 
nails which were driven into the joist to 
help raise the panel can then be removed. 


With the board held in place by the 
temporary four nails and the “T,” the 
center nailing should be done before nail- 
ing the panel edges. The center or inter- 
mediate nailing of course, is according to 
regulation wallboard custom. That is, 3 
penny finishing nails are driven along 
the intermediate joists about 12 inches 
apart taking care that the heads are 
driven just flush with the surface of the 
board. 


After the center nailing is complete 
the “T” and the four temporary nails 
are pulled out, as the center nailing will 
have flattened the board against the 
joists which, of course, causes it to ex- 
pand or spread out a little more that it 
was when held by the temporary four 
nails. The panel edges are then nailed 
with the usual 3 penny common flat head 
wire nails, placed about every 6 inches 
apart and about % of an inch from the 
edge of the board. 


Rigging up a suitable “T’’ doesn’t take 
many minutes and this time is more than 
made up as the ceiling panels are applied 
and this method, of course, is much easier 
for the man who is handling a ceiling job 
alone. 


Planning for More Business 


Your Prospect’s Wife Is an Important 
~ Factor in Closing Sales 


By R. F. Duysters 


Everywhere you turn nowadays you 
are made aware of the fact that women 
are working in the lumber industry and 
the steel industry and nearly every other 
industry imaginable and we see so many 
pictures of girls in overalls that we are 
liable to forget the good old fashioned 
housewife whois busy from morning to 
night keeping her house in order and her 
family content. Not that we would be- 
little the patriotic motives that have led 
women into industrial fields but let us 
not forget those women who are doing 
their bit and more, right at home. 


Think what home is going to mean to 
those men who are fighting on the battle 
field in France to-day. That name takes 
on a never thought of significance to them 
now and the women who are keeping the 
home fires burning are looming large in 
their dreams. 


Upon the kind of home life the Ameri- 
can youth enjoys depends the future of 
the nation. Homes are hardly homes 
without the deft touch and subtle pres- 
ence and influence of the female sex. 
Enter the houses of your neighbors or 
friends and a hundred things will stand 
out and show the hand of woman. 


In the selection of a house the woman 
probably has more influence and takes 
greater interest than in the purchase of 
any other article. It is the woman who 
occupies it most, who works in every 
room, who is interested in the arrange- 
ment of the room, the nearness of the 
dining room and the kitchen and labor 
and time saving devices in the kitchen. 
Brave indeed is the man who sallies forth 
to buy or rent a house without taking 
friend wife along. Hubby is interested in 
the financial end of the proposition but it 
is the wife who o k’s or vetoes the final 
selection. 


Direct by mail literature such as letters 
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and circulars are too often written to the 
man of the house, whereas, a proper 
presentation of your plans to his wife 
might have a much greater effect. 

In personal calls a talk with the woman — 
of the house is always desirable. If your 
plans and suggestions include ideas for 
reducing the number of steps a woman 
has to take, if you can talk about plenty 
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Ultimately, it is the woman who 
makes the most use of a home. 
Upon her and her management de- 
pend the much talked of ‘Domestic 
Efficiency.”’ Consideration of her 
and of her comfort will often build 
business where the husband might 
of any real 
need for Get the 
woman’s point of view and cater to 
her a bit. 


remain unconvinced 
improvement. 
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of closet room and such matters, you’re 
on the road to closing the sale. A con- 
tractor even went so far as to figure out 
a play spot on the porch for the baby, 
properly fenced in, and other details 
which appealed to the woman at once. 


Is Business Dull? 


If you are not doing much these days 
this is the time to prepare for after-the- 
war business. When conditions do 
change they will change suddenly and 
building will start with a bang. Then it 
will be a case of business to the man 
who is ready. Reports show that the 
country is over 600,000 houses short right 
now. This is your opportunity to look 
over the situation in your locality and 
make plans for future business. An 
analysis of the growth of the residential 
section of your town will aid you and a 
study of real estate conditions will also 
be of assistance. 

Remember in drawing up plans that it 
is next to impossible for a woman to 
visualize a home by merely being shown 
some blue prints. Draw up some per- 
spectives if possible with emphasis on 
the special points that you want to call 
to her attention or show actual photo- 
graphs of houses of a similar type. When 
you have this material all ready with all 
your facts and arguments you are ready 
to plan your campaign to sell it. Most 
builders use direct by mail methods and 
newspapers, while some progressive con- 
tractors get out and call personally on 
their prospects. 

In your letters and circulars do not 
forget to make a good strong appeal to 
the woman of the house. Make your lit- 
erature to her artistic—use good paper 
stock and colored inks. Show her how 
things will be arranged inside. Tell her 
about the heating plant and make her 
understand that the heating plant, the 
hot water arrangement, and other similar 
things will all be installed in the house 
that you build in such a simple manner 
that she will be able to understand all 
their workings without trouble and keep 
her family comfortable. Explain about 
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the location of the wash tubs, even though 
you may not expect her to do her own 
washing. Perhaps you have made an 
opening in the partition between dining 
room and kitchen where dishes can be 
passed through if desired. If so, play it 
up. It’s hard to grasp floor plans and 
front. elevations and dots for windows 
from plans, but when you talk about the 
little things just mentioned you’re saying 
something which is easily grasped by a 
woman. 

One dealer we know has built himself 
a house with all sorts of unique advan- 
tages and it is really the show place of 
the town. He cannot only talk about 
these points but can bring people around 
for a visible demonstration. 

The same applies if you’re building 
houses for speculative purposes. Adver- 
tise to the worfien and play up the con- 
veniences in the houses and make many 
of your selling appeals to them. Another 
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If possible, prepare sketches or 
secure photographs showing how 
things are going to look after being 
built. The average person will then 
be better able to visualize the idea. 
The fact that you have done similar 
work for neighbors will do much to 
win confidence. 
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time you can advertise to the men and 
explain the advantage of owning a house 
over paying rent and other financial and 
money saving details which will appeal 
to the man who pays the bills. 


Nor does this suggestion to cultivate 
the women apply to new building only. 
While things are quiet you can get many 
small jobs and much repair work which 
will be worth while; for instance a call 
on the farmer’s wife with a suggestion 
that you build a suitable drying apparatus 
in the rear yard for drying clothes, which 
will probably meet with favor. In some 
instances where houses are built close 
together and privacy is wanted for this 
purpose a trestle work can be built and 
later vines trained to cover it. 


The woman is the vital factor in these 
matters, as builders of experience have 
' learned. If you are successful in selling 
her your ideas the battle is half won and 
later you will have little difficulty in clos- 
ing the deal with the man of the house. 
When he has your arguments combined 
with those of his wife to meet, he is 
pretty sure to capituate. 


An Eye for Business 


The progressive retail merchant doesn’t ° 


overlook a single opportunity to increase 
and develop his business. In too many 
eases the builder and contractor is a 
skilled artisan taking pride in his work 
and overlooking salesmanship, which 
latter is of course important. Time was, 
perhaps, when builders could sit back and 
wait for business to come to them. Con- 
ditions have changed, however, and there 
is hardly a business that hasn’t been 
touched by that magic word, Efficiency. 


Competition has become keener and 
methods that applied 50 years ago are 
not good enough for now. 

For instance, your daily paper probably 
chronicles the engagements and mar- 
riages of the people in your locality. It 
would undoubtedly pay you to prepare a 
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In repair as well as in new work, 
the woman’s viewpoint should be 
Find 


out just what woman wants in a 


consulted and appreciated. 


home, then give it to her. 
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letter to go to these people, in which 
illustrations of a cozy little home built 
for two would be displayed and a discus- 
sion of the advantages of owning your 
own home, etc., would bring results. 


Few builders take the same pains or 
make the effort to promote business that 
retail merchants do, yet they expect busi- 
ness to come their way. That advertis- 
ing pays is no longer questioned. Your 
local paper is an excellent medium and 
you have an excellent opportunity to gain 
some good publicity through advertising 
in an. interesting and attractive manner 
therein. Your copy should be changed 
often and made seasonable. 

With the winter coming on talk about 
the advantages of being warm and com- 
fortable. In the summer talk about the 
cool porches, etc. In the canning season 
talk about ample shelf room. in the cellar. 
Hundreds of other seasonable points will 
suggest themselves to you if you think 
about the matter. 


Get the Woman’s Point?of View 


It will pay you to investigate a bit and 
find out just what some women want in 
the way of ahome. Almost every woman 
has seen at one time or another just the 
ideal home that she some day hopes to 
own. A talk with your neighbors, your 
wife, mother, etc., will bring out many 
points which you might ordinarily have 
overlooked. For instance, try to gage 
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Builders do not generally take 
nearly as much pains as retail mer- 
chants do to boom business. Ad- 
vertising pays, and the man who 
wants more business badly enough 
to go out after it will certainly suc- 
ceed. 
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in some way the number of steps a 
woman takes in a day just going about 
the house. It will run into miles; that’s 
why she will appreciate ideas which have 
in mind economy of time, labor and effort. 

Women therefore should not be over- 
looked by those builders who are build- 
ing for success. It will pay to address 
your sales efforts to the women of the 
house as well as the men. Contractors 
will find the colored illustrations and 
photographs in building papers such as 
BUILDING AGE and others, worth preserv- 
ing for use in personal solicitation. 
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Some of the important helps 
that the December Building 
Age will give you. Watch 
for them! 


“How Wall Board Was Used in 
Remodeling an Old House” shows 
you ten pictures of rooms which 
were remodeled with wall board. The 
house was an old one, just an aver- 
age type, but the builder made it 
= modern and up to datz inside. Read 
= how he did it. See pages 552-554. 

Speed up the setting of Door 
Grounds by a time saving method 
described on page 555. 

Priming and painting bass, yellow 
pine, western pine, cypress, redwood, 
poplar, spruce, etc., is explained eo 
a well-known painting authority. If 
you are interested in getting the best 
results from your painting work, 
watch for this article on page 556. 

Planning the house so as to secure 
efficiency in room arrangement is 
the subject of an article based on 
personal investigations made for a 
large state university by the author. 
This is a valuable article for the man 
who is interested in getting the most 
into his plans: See page 557. 

A chicken coop can be added to 
a private garage. An article de- 
2 scribing how this has been done will 
: be found on page 558. 

E The bank barn is a cheap form of 
: construction, but is often poorly laid 
: out. How to build one to prevent 
dampness is described on page 559. 

If an employer’s superintendent 
promises recompense to an injured 
workman, is it dangerous for the 
workman to delay in filing his 
claim? See page 562. 

If you were working for an ay iN 
tect who made unjust demands and 
were sued by the owner because you . 
would not let the architect “put one ~ 
over on you,” what chance would 
you stand in court? See page 562. 
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on the contractor going to unneces-_ 
sary expense in protecting work, is 
the contractor entitled to payment 
therefore beyond the contract price? 
See page 563. 

Develop new business by making 
helpful suggestions to property own- 
ers. Ways in which this has been 
done, and which you can utilize, are 
explained on pages 570-571. 

A man who had trouble with leak- 
ing valleys wanted to know the best 
method of flashing them. So he 
wrote to BUILDING AGE. For our | 
answer, see page 574. 

If you want to know the best way 
to frame your sills, posts, etc., see 
pages 576-577. : 

When chimneys leak, is it really 
leakage or is it something else? | If 
you want to find out, read page 580. 

When you put up concrete forms 
a time saving form clamp would 
prove worth while, wouldn’t it? 
See page 580. 

That is only part of this issue. It 
would take too much space to tell of 
all the worth while features, such as 
the house designs with complete de-. 
tails of construction and the other 
big features contained every month, 


WATCH FOR THE 
DECEMBER ISSUE! 
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If an architect or engineer insists 
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Echoes of 
the Noon 
Hour—XV 


“Did any of you fellows ever wake up 
in the morning and find a burglar or a 
ghost, looking at you?” asked Bliss, in 
the manner of one who has information 
to impart. 


No one answered. 


“Well, did any of you ever figure out 
what you would do if you did wake up 
and find one?” he went on. “I’m telling 
you it’s an awful feeling. I think I have 
as much courage as the average, but I 
never before realized how much of that 
courage depended upon my clothes.” 


“T’ll be the goat,” said Old George; 
“what is it you’re talking about?” 


“Talking about the burglar I found in 
my house this morning,” was the reply, 
“and I ask you again, what would you 
do if you woke -up and -found a burglar, 
about 7 ft. high, peeking in at you 
through the doorway?” 


“TY guess I’d do the same as you did,” 
said George, “shut my eyes and pretend 
to be asleep until after Mr. Burglar had 
gone.” 


This broke the ice, and amidst a gen- 
eral laugh, some, half dozen different 
prophecies and ¢onjectures concerning 
Bliss’ statement were offered. One 
thought it a lie, pure and simple; an- 
other that it was a scheme of Bliss’ to 
get his name in the paper; but Scotty, 
who was a friend of the family, ex- 
plained that Bliss’ wife was away visit- 
ing her folks, and that having got into 
money difficulties, Bliss had probably 
pawned the drawing room clock, and had 
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invented the burglar story to deceive his 
wife. 


“Never mind them, Bliss,’ advised Old 
George; “you tell us your side of the 
story. What hospital is the burglar in 
now? Or is he in the morgue?” 


“Well,” said Bliss, “I did have a little 
story to tell you about this burglar, but 
the versions these other fellows have 
given are so much better than mine that 
I’m afraid mine will fall rather flat.” 


He paused a moment, for effect, like 
the born story teller, and when he had 
secured their undivided attention com- 
menced: “Part of your infamous story 
is true, Scotty; my wife is away, but as 
for the drawing room clock, I don’t even 
know what a drawing room is. My bed- 
room at home opens off the kitchen, and 
as I lie in bed I can see through the 
kitchen to the hall door. As I woke from 
a calm and peaceful sleep this morning 
the sun was shining through every win- 
dow in the house, and my eyes fell on a 
big tall fellow who was standing in the 
kitchen, just inside this doorway. Just 
as George suggested, I quickly shut my 
eyes again and pretended to be asleep, 
while I meditated some plan of attack 
or defence, and it was then I realized, 
with an all-gone feeling, how. utterly 
helpless and unprotected a night-robed 
human is. In all my dreams of an oc- 
currence of this kind I’ve always ex- 
pected to have a chance to put on some 


*‘Have you 
ever woke 


up to 
find a 
burglar . 
looking 

at you?” 


hosts, Real Hair Raisers, Stalk Mysteriously 
Through This Tale 


By Edward H. Crussell 


clothes, never thought that I’d have . to 
tackle a burglar in my bare feet.” 
“After this,” said Farmer, in a loud 


’ aside, “he intends to go to bed with his 


boots on!” 

“Oh dry up, Farmer,” ordered the 
Kid; “if you keep interrupting the 
burglar will get away. Go ahead Bliss, 
what happened next?” 

“As I lay there thinking,” went on 
Bliss calmly, “I suddenly remembered 
that I had a big hickory club standing 
behind the bedroom door; it’s a formid- 
able affair, about 2: in. diameter. I cut 
it a couple of years ago when I was at 
Brighton, intending to carve a walking 
stick out of ae 

“To the Dickens with a couple of years 
ago!” yelled the Kid, “get on with your 
burglar.” 

“As soon as I remembered about this 
club,” Bliss continued, “my heart went 
back into its place and I decided what to 
do. Gathering all my energy I took a 
deep breath, gave one jump, grabbed the 


‘ club and sprang out into the kitchen, 


only to find that what in my half asleep 
condition I had thought to be a burglar 
was nothing but my own hat and coat, 
which I had hung on the upper corner 
of the hall door on coming home the 
previous evening! The only thing my 
wife’s absence has to do with the matter 
is that when she is home I don’t hang 
my hat and coat on the hall door.” 


The comment following this stirring 
(?) tale can be better imagined than de- 
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scribed. Old George remarked that: 
“The effects of bad whisky on a weak 
head were awful.” But the Kid said, in 
a tone of disgust, “All ghost stories end 
just that way.” 

“By golly,” said Shorty, “if that’s a 
ghost story, then I know a ghost story. 
You remember when I was away, work- 
ing on that stable in the suburbs? Well 


the day I finished up I was putting a. 


grating over a drain in the floor. The 
drain was nothing but a 6 in. elbow, con- 
nected to about 20 ft. of pipe, which ran 
out onto the hillside back of the stable. 
The floor grating was a wrought iron 
affair, hinged to the plank floor with a 
couple of staples. I was hustling to get 
through, and with the grating turned 
back was banging away at one of the 
staples when the head flew off my ham- 
mer. I scrunched up my neck and drew 
my head down into my shoulders to avoid 
the falling hammer—you know the feel- 
ing—and waited for it to come down. 
Well, I waited about three minutes, and 
then got up off my knees to see what was 
keeping it. There was no place for it to 
hide, but I searched that stable high and 
low and not a sign of that hammer head 
anywhere. 

“After some minutes gazing around 
my eye was attracted by the open drain 
in the floor, and I suddenly remembered 
that while waiting for the hammer to 
come down I had heard a faint click issue 
from the drain. Putting two and two 
together, I went around to the other 
end of the drain, and sure enough, there 
lay my hammer head just outside of it; 
it had evidently slipped off the handle, 
just at the proper place, and with the 
proper curve, to enter the drain without 
touching it.” 

“You’re improving right straight 
along, Shorty,” said Scotty; “you’ll soon 
be able to tell the truth with any of 
them. Let me tell you a real ghost 
story. 

“Two or three years ago I had a job 
with a scale company. I was the only 
woodworker they had, and had the third 
floor all to myself. The machine shop 
was on the second floor, office and sales- 
room on the ground floor and paint shop 
on the fourth floor under the roof. 
Things used to get pretty lonesome on 
my floor, but what with the woodwork 
of the scales, the patterns for new scales 
and for repairs, and the making of pack- 
ing cases for, the finished product, I 
didn’t have any spare time on my hands 
and managed to get along. 

“T had been there a little while, and 
had got pretty well used to the place, 
when one day as I was working at the 
bench someone started cussing me till 
further orders. I jumped around, but 
there was nobody there, and while I 
looked the rough talk still went on. I 
had an idea that some fellow from an- 
other part of the shop had hidden him- 
self with the idea of having a game with 
me, but I haven’t much use for a .prac- 
tical joke anyway, and not liking the 
talk he was using; I made up my mind 
to catch him, whoever he was, and teach 
him some manners. I looked under the 
bench and every other place where a 
person could possibly hide, and not find- 


ing anyone began to think the affair a 
little uncanny. Here I was, three stories 
up from the street, in an almost empty 
flat, and some unknown voice summing 
me up in no uncertain terms. 


“While looking around I caught sight 
of the open window. There was a blank 
wall across the alley, about 25 ft. away, 
and while I didn’t think it any use, I 
had looked everywhere else, and now 
crawled up on top of the bench and took 
a peek out of the window—the mystery 
was solved. Directly under the window 
the telephone cables passed, and sitting 
on a small seat, which was hanging from 
one of the wires, was a lineman engaged 
in making a joint in one of the cables. 
He had burned his fingers, and the bad 
English he was using was directed partly 
at his equipment and partly at his work- 
mate, who was standing at the foot of 
the pole at the end of the alley. 


“T was about to tell him, in a still 
small voice, that if he swore he would 
catch no fish, when I suddenly remem- 
‘bered my dislike for practical jokes, and 
realizing that a sudden start to one in 
his precarious position might mean an 
accident I got down off the bench and 
went on with my work. 


“But that wasn’t the real mystery,” 
he added hastily, as some of the others 
made as if to speak. “No; that hap- 
pened some days 
later. The window 
I have mentioned 
was a casement af- 
fair opening in two 
halves, each about 
2 ft. wide and 6 ft. 
high. I was work- 
ing at the bench 
again, near the 
open window, when 
one-half of it sud- 
denly jumped into 
the air and fell 
over toward me. I 
was just in time to 
grab it before it 
broke itself over 
my head. Now 
comes the mystery. 
I at first supposed 
that the hinges had 
given way, or 
something like 
that, but an inves- 
tigation at once 
proved that noth- 
ing was wrong 
with them, or with 
any other part of 
the window. The 
window was hung 
with those old- 
fashioned two-leaf 
hinges, the bottom’ 
half of which have 
a pin, over which 
the upper half 
slips. As before, I 
made a_ thorough 
investigation, not 
forgetting to look 
outside the win- 
dow, but could find 
no solution to the 
problem, I re- 
placed the window 


with some little trouble, owing to the dif- 
ficulty of getting both the upper and 
lower hinge in line at the same time, 
and then I looked around some more. 
There was no wind blowing, and. even 
if there had been, it would have taken. 
a queer kind of wind to do what had 
been done. To get the window off it 
had to be open far enough to clear the 
head of the frame, and must then be 
lifted straight upward for nearly 2 in. 
until one-half of the hinge cleared the 
other; I was nonplused. Every few 
minutes through the day I would stop 
and figure the problem anew, but could 
find no solution, and by the end of the 
day I was almost ready to believe I had 
dreamed the entire occurrence. 


“The next day two of the machinists 
brought some pieces of tin pipe and some 
tools up on to my floor, and then the 
mystery was solved. Before my time in 
the shop there had been a speaking tube 
from the office to my bench, and the* 
day before these men had started to re- 
pair it. In taking out the old tube 
they had pushed it upward, and the win- 
dow being.in the proper position the pipe 


When Bliss announced what his burglar was, old George re- 
marked, “The effects of bad whisky on a weak head are awful.” 
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The ghost window 
jumped clear up in 
the air! 


had struck the 
bottom of it, 
pushed it off 
its hinges and 
then disappeared. 
The bottom of 
the window only 
cleared the top of 
the bench by a 
couple of inches, 
and I was_ too 
busy catching the 
window to notice 
anything else. I 
paid no attention 
to the hole where 
the speaking tube 
came through the 
bench, because 
_the bench, being 
an old one, was 
bored full of holes 


anyway.” 

“Yes,” said the 
K id)" sarsiar tense 
whistles blew, 
“that’s a ghost 
story all right; 


ghost stories al- 
ways~ end just 
that way, either 
that way, or they 
don’t end at all.” 


(To be continued) 


Mechanical Drawing Problems. By 
Berg & Kronquist. This is an elementary 
text book that is well adapted to the 
teaching of mechanical drawing. The 
exercises are all well graded, so that the 
student can progress from one step to 
the other with a minimum of difficulty. 
The plan upon which the various prob- 
lems are based is pedagogically logical. 
The problem is stated in the form of a 
specification sheet and a layout sheet, 
from which the. student prepares the 
completed drawing. The specification 
sheet states the problem in detail, and is 
sometimes supplemented with material 
emphasizing the thing to be taught in the 
problem or furnishing relative informa- 
tion. 


The problems are based upon various 
mechanical details, working drawings 
being required. A small amount of archi- 
tectural work is also given, and various 
geometrical problems are © illustrated, 
these problems being those which gen- 
erally crop up in every-day work. 

The book contains 223 pages, size 8% 
x 6, is profusely illustrated, bound in 


cloth, sells for $1, and is published by 
the Manual Arts Press. 

Concrete Stone Manufacture. By 
Harvey Whipple. The man who is inter- 
ested in concrete blocks and their manu- 
facture will find much valuable material 
contained in this work, this being the sec- 
ond edition of the book, which has been 
revised and thoroughly brought up to 
date. The book describes the develop- 
ment of concrete building units, and what 
is comprised in concrete stone manufac- 
ture. 

The material used and the proportion 
of mix constitute the basic principles 
upon which successful stoné manufacture 
is based, and this data is thoroughly 
gone into in this book. 

After deciding upon the particular kind 
of block to be manufactured, size, finish, 
etc., the problem of choosing the right 
equipment to make them becomes of 
paramount importance. A chapter is de- 
voted to this subject, numerous illustra- 
tions pointing out the different types of 
machinery used, and their uses. 

Some space is devoted to a discussion 


of the layout and operation of a factory, 
so that the incoming and outgoing ma- 
terial may be handled with the ex- 
penditure of a minimum of time, space 
and energy. 


Special molds and patterns are treated 
at length, the reader being shown how 
to prevent the concrete from sticking to 
the mold and other valuable information 
of a like nature. 


The appearance of the finished block 
depends much upon the surface, for the 
texture and color of the block are what 
are the deciding ‘factors to the average 
layman. Various methods of coloring - 
concrete blocks, and different textured 
surfaces are well explained. 


The book is fully indexed, contains 318 
pages, size 5 x 7 in., is illustrated by 
drawings and photographic reproduc- 
tions, is bound in cloth, sells for $1.50, 
and is published by the Concrete-Cement 
Age Publishing Co. 


A Practical Course in Wooden Boat and 
Ship Building. By Richard M. VanGaas- 
beek—Perhaps never before has the aver- 
age builder and carpenter taken so much 
interest in shipbuilding, for the trade has 
not only offered him a good living, but 
has also given him a chance to be of 
very practical patriotic value. 


Books upon the subject of shipbuilding 
have in the past been mainly of’a techni- 
cal nature, difficult for the average house 
carpenter or builder to understand. The 
book under review is especially written 
for carpenters and other woodworkers 
who desire to engage in boat or ship 
building and it therefore approaches the 
subject from a viewpoint which the aver- 
age building mechanic can readily under- 
stand and appreciate. 


The book both explains the principles 
and shows methods. It shows how to lay 
out sheer plans, body plans, etc., so that 
the principles of laying out a ship may 
be thoroughly understood. 


The book goes into a good explanation 
of the construction of a ship, numerous 
line drawings and photographs showing 
how the different parts are constructed. 
This particular part of the book is one 
of the most valuable sections, and will 
undoubtedly be of value to every car- 
penter or builder who is interested in 
shipbuilding. 

Labor-saving devices for sawing and 
handling large timbers are illustrated 
and described, together with other ma- 
chines that speed the work along. The 
manner of raising the frames and putting 
the ship together, is illustrated profusely 
by actual photographs. 


A complete list of tools used in wooden 
boat and ship building are illustrated and 
described. ; 


A valuable section of the book is a 
chapter devoted to wooden boat and ship 
terminology, which lists alphabetically 
the various terms used. A good index 
makes the book handy for reference. 


The book contains 204 pages, size 5 x 
7% in., is illustrated by 119 illustrations, 
which include line drawings and repro- 
ductions of photographs, is bound in 
cloth, sells for $1.50, and is published by 
Frederick J. Drake & Co. 
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Where Law Limits Height of Buildings 
Can Height Below Maximum 
Be Regulated 


The courts of West Virginia recently 
held that a city cannot prevent an owner 
of property in a built-up section from 
erecting a one story building among 
three and four story buildings by re- 
fusing a building permit under a charter 
provision which authorized it to regulate 
the height, construction and inspection of 
new buildings erected within its corpor- 
ate limits. 


In this case a property owner brought 
suit for a writ of mandamus to compel 
the issuance of a permit to erect a one- 
story building. It appeared that the city 
did not want buildings of less than three 
stories erected in that particular locality 
which comprised some of its busiest 
_thoroughfares. 


'The court directed that the building 
permit be issued saying that the charter 
provision only allowed restrictions to be 
made for the safety of persons and 
property and that the city had no right 
to make restrictions for the benefit of 
their property owners or to effect sym- 
metery or ornamentation of a city, street 
or section. 


What Does “Working Days’ Meanina 
Contract? 


The words “working days’ have just 
been defined by the New York Supreme 
Court. 


In this case suit was started on a con- 
tract which was dated Oct. 19, 1916, and 
which provided for the erection of a 
sewer, work on which was to be com- 
menced within ten days after the signing 
of the contract and completed on or be- 
fore the expiration of one hundred work- 
ing days. A penalty of $10 per day was 
charged for every day’s delay after the 
expiration of the one hundred days. 


The plaintiff contended that the words 
“working days” meant days when the 
contract could be properly done, weather 
conditions considered. The defendant 
contended they meant calendar days, 
Sundays and holidays excepted. It ap- 
peared that one hundred calendar days 

«(Sundays and holidays excepted) from 
the date of the contract would carry the 
time to Feb. 13, 1917. The contract was 


not completed until April 29, 1917. 
The court said: 
“No determination 


is found in the 


’ two meanings. 
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All readers are invited to ask any 
questions whose solution will help 
them solve any legal difficulty that 
they may be in. Our legal adviser, 
George F. Kaiser, LL.B., will answer 
direct by mail and give his opinion 
as to the correct procedure. Such 
of the questions and answers as are 
of general interest to the trade will 
be published in these columns. 


All inquiries must be accom- 
panied by the name and address of 
the correspondent, so that he may 
be answered direct or that he may 
be requested for further informa- 
tion if necessary to the intelligent 
answering of his question. No 
names will be published, only ini- 
tials or a nom de plume. Remem- 
ber that this service is free to sub- 
scribers. 


Address Legal Department, Build- 


ing Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
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courts of this State as to the meaning of 
the term “working days” but generally 
speaking it means the days occupied in 
employment as distinguished from holi- 
days and Sundays. This, however, is not 
conclusive, because in some lines of busi- 
ness it is disregarded. Night shifts are 
common in many occupations, so that the 
meaning of the term must be time em- 
ployed within twenty-four hours whether 
day or night. In maritime law it has 
While at sea all days are 
alike regardless of holidays or Sundays 
because in the very nature of the busi- 
ness seamen are on duty subject to call 
at all times, but when in port holidays 
and Sundays are in many cases respected 
because the work of loading and unload- 
ing depends upon the usages of men 
ashore. But weather conditions usually 
are not considered. It has been held, 
however, that working days allowed for 
unloading and did not include rainy days 
in the unloading of a cargo of salt. It is 
seen therefore that no general rule can 
be adopted and that consideration should 
be given to the circumstances surround- 
ing the given case.” 


“Following these suggestions, I am of 
the opinion that in the present case the 
term ‘working days’ means days when 
the work of excavating for and the con- 
struction of a sewer could be reasonably 


expected to proceed, weather conditions 
in this severe winter climate being con- 
sidered.” . 


‘Where Lien Law Does Not Cover 


Entire Contract, Can Contractor 
Obtain a Lien? 


The Supreme Court of Illinois decided 
recently that under a contract to build 
a sidewalk and install pipes, etc., a con- 
tractor is not entitled to a lien, although 
the mechanic’s lien law of that State 
gives a lien on sidewalks. 


Suit was instituted to declare a lien 
for paving a street, lay a sidewalk and 
provide arrangements to have gas and 
water mains constructed in the street. 
There was no dispute that the work was 
properly done under the contract. The 
sole question at issue was whether the 
mechanic’s lien law authorized a lien 
where there was only one contract for 
work on part of which the statute gave 
a lien and on the other part of which no 
lien. was provided. 

The court decided that the mechanic’s 
lien law must be construed strictly, and 
as only one price was mentioned for all 
the work and there was only one con- 
tract for it, the lien could not be en- 
forced as to part of the work done when 
there was no lien for the entire work. 


The Supreme Court of Kansas recently 
decided that a builder is liable to those 
furnishing materials to the amount of 
the contract, where the contractor be- 
comes insolvent, and is unable to perform 
the contract, and the owners agree to com- 
plete the job, and to pay for the materials 
and labor furnished and not already paid 
for, not exceeding in value the contract 
price. 


Can City Prohibit Exterior of Buildings 
to Be Used for Ad Signs? 


The question of a city’s right to pro- 
hibit by ordinance the use of building 
surfaces for advertising signs was 
brought up in a recent Florida case. The 
court held that a city cannot deprive a 
person of a legitimate use of his prop- 
erty merely because the use he makes of 
it offends the esthetic tastes of other 
people in the community and as the signs 
which were advertisements were neither 
lend, vulgar nor obscene they should have 
been allowed. 

It was therefore decided that the man 
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who had been arrested, sentenced and 
fined should have been discharged be- 
cause his sign, was not dangerous to per- 
sons using the street or adjacent prop- 
erty nor offensive to morals although the 
words, letters and coloring might have 
offended the esthetic tastes of some citi- 
zens. 


What Isa Waiver? 


An interesting case on the question of 
a waiver of contract provisions was re- 
cently decided in the courts of New York. 
On May, 1909, a contract was entered 
into for the sale of 175,000 barrels of 
cement to be ordered before March 1, 
19138. On March 1, 1918, 36,000 of the 
barrels provided for in the contract re- 
mained unordered. Between March 1, 
1913 and May 8, 19138, 1900 barrels were 
ordered. The market value of the cement 
at that time was $1.62 per barrel. The 
buyer claimed he should pay $1.41 per 
barrel for the 1900 barrels on the theory 
that the seller waived his delay in order- 
ing the barrels contracted for. The seller 


contended that he should be paid $1.62 


per barrel for the 1900 barrels on the 
ground that it was a new contract. 

The court held that evidence of the de- 
fault in ordering the remaining barrels 
was a question for the jury to decide, 
stating that a waiver is: 

“An intentional abandonment or re- 
linquishment of a known right or advan- 
tage which but for such a waiver the 
party would have enjoyed.” The court 
further said: “It is the voluntary act of 
the party and does not require or depend 
upon a new contract, new consideration 
or an estoppel.” 


Legal Interpretation of Government 
Restrictions on Building 


From C. H. B., Iowa.—I want to take 
advantage of your Legal Department 
and see if I can get a correct interpre- 
tation of the recent Government order 
on building restrictions. a 

I thought perhaps that you would be 
able to do something besides guess at it. 

Answer—In the Official Bulletin of 
Sept. 14, 1918, Otto Eidlitz, President 
of the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion, stated that it is the desire of the 
Government that all buildings not re- 
quired for essential war work be sus- 
pended during the war except where they 
may be indispensable to the health and 
protection of the civil population. If 
you will take your October copy of 
BUILDING AGE and turn to page 497, you 
will find a rather full article on the Gov- 
ernment’s orders as regards building re- 
strictions. 


Can Corporation Practise Architecture 


From C. P. F., Cal.—Will you please 
advise if corporations can practice archi- 
tecture in California. There is some talk 
that they can. What do you think about 

The Supreme Court of California in 
the case of Binford vs. Boyd (174 Pac. 
56), decided June, 1918, answered this 


very question when it held the California 
statute making it a misdemeanor to 
practice architecture without a certifi- 
cate applies to persons only and not to 
cerporations. 


The Court said: 

“Prior to this statute there was no re- 
striction upon the. right of any person to 
contract for or to furnish plans and 
specifications for another, or to follow 
the profession of architecture. All per- 
sons were at liberty to form corporations 
for any lawful purpose, and such cor- 
porations when formed, had full capacity 
and power to make all contracts neces- 
sary or convenient for the carrying out 
of their lawful powers. The statute can- 
not be upheld as a police measure on the 
ground that it tended to promote the pros- 
perity of those following the profession 
of architecture by giving such persons 
who could obtain a license an advantage 
over others. 


“It can only be upheld upon the theory 
that the Legislature believed that it was 
injurious to the public interest to allow 
unskilled and unqualified persons to pre- 


pare plans and specifications for the. 


erection of buildings owing to the dan- 
gers which might arise from defects in 
plans or construction. The terms of the 
act show clearly that it was directed only 
to individuals as distinguished from cor- 
porations. It requires an examination of 
the person who applies for license, and 
its language shows that a license can be 
given only to human beings and not to 
artificial creations such as corporations. 
As a corporation could not obtain a li- 
cense to engage in the profession of ar- 
chitecture and as it must act wholly by 
human agency, it could engage in that 
art or business only by employing indi- 
viduals who would carry on that business 
as its officers, agents or employees. The 
act is effective upon corporations only to 
this extent: that if it undertakes to do 
business of that character either the per- 


‘sons whom it engages therein must be 


certificated architects under this statute, 


-or, when contracting for plans and speci- 


fications for the erection of buildings for 


other persons, such persons must be in- - 
formed that the plans and specifications 
will be prepared by some one who is not 
a certificated architect. The act does 
not prohibit a corporation from con- 
tracting to furnish to another person 
plans and specifications which are to 
be prepared by a third person who is 
a certificated architect. Nor is there 
anything in the object of the act, or the 
evils to be removed thereby, which would 
raise the necessary implication that it 
was intended to prevent such practice. 
The main object of the act, so far as fur- 
nishing plans and specifications alone is 
involved, was to secure the erection of 
buildings from plans prepared by those 
who were sufficiently schooled in the pro- 
fession to secure a license from the state 
board and who had complied with the 
state law by securing such license. But 
it was deemed best to qualify the abso- 
lute prohibition of the law by allowing 
the owners of property and persons who 
were not certificated architects to con- 
tract freely with each other for furnish- 
ing such plans and specifications, pro- 
vided the person furnishing the same 
informed the owner that he was not a 
certificated architect. It is obvious that 
if such plans and specifications have 
been prepared by certificated architects 
there could be no object in which the 
public are concerned which should pre- 
vent the sale thereof by the person who 
prepared them, or by some one to whom 
he has sold them. The act as a whole 
shows that it was not intended to pre- 
vent the sale of plans prepared by a 
qualified person, but to prevent their” 
preparation by an unqualified person un- 
less the purchaser was informed of that 
fact. The act does not forbid a cor- 
poration to employ certificated archi- 
tects, have them prepare plans and spec- 
ifications and then furnish such plans 
‘and specifications to other persons. 
Either a corporation or an individual] 
could do this without transgressing the 
terms of the act when interpreted in the 
light of its object and purpose. The cor- 
poration was therefor acting lawfully in 
the matter.” 


Country House Details—I] 


By A. Benton Greenberg, Architect 


This plate shows the principal joints 
used in carpentry. The halved joint, Fig. 
1, for the framing of the sill or plate 
at corners; the butt joint, Fig. 2; and the 
notched or checked joint, Fig. 3, which 
is used when two pieces cross each other 
and it is desired to reduce slightly the 
height of the upper member for pur- 
poses of alignment—these are all clearly 
illustrated and, therefore, need no further 
comment. 

In the mortise and tenon joint, Fig. 4, 
the main precaution to be taken is in the 
proportion of the width of the mortise 
and of the tenon to the thickness of.the 
respective timbers to which these parts 


belong. Experience has shown that if 
the width of the mortise does not ex- 
ceed one-third the thickness of the tim- 
ber into which it is cut, the sides or 
“cheeks” are not apt to cave in. Simi- 
larly, if the width of the tenon is not 
made less than one-third the thickness 
of the timber from which it is cut, then 
its strength will not be affected. 


The form of mortise and tenon joint 
just described is applicable only to pieces * 
which are perpendicular to each other. 
However, if the two pieces are inclined 
to each other, as in the case of a roof 
truss to connect rafter with tie beam, a 
modification of the mortise and tenon 
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joint, known as the straddle or bridge 
joint, Fig. 4, is used. All straddle joints 
require bolts or straps to resist the 
thrust of the rafter and to prevent it 
from sheering off the tie beam. Straps 
are preferable because they do _ not 
weaken the members by boring. 


Draw PLAN Here. 
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Headers and trimmers, which must be 
placed around all opening’s in a floor for 
the accommodation of chimneys, stairs, 
etc., are framed into each other with a 
tusk-tenon joint, as is shown in 
the illustration Fig. 6. The insert 
in the upper right-hand corner gives the 
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proportions of the different parts in 
terms of the depth of the header (D). 
They are as follows: Haunchion 5/12 D, 
tenon 2/12 D, tusk 2/12 D, and shoulder 
3/12D. Headers and tail beams over 
4 feet in length should be hung in metal 
stirrups or hangers. 


TAIL BEAM 
TUSK & TENON JOINT 


FRAMING JOINTS 


BRIDGE OR STRADDLE JOINT 


DRAW LEFT 
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ie 
Practical Ideas 


Fig. 51—Building a Pipe Duct for Hot Air 

Flue. Pipe chases must be run straight 

and in good alignment, with no projections 
to restrict size. 


e 


One of the precautions in building prac- 
tice which will pay the most in time, in 
money and in good work, is to make f1 0- 
vision for the steam pipes, plumbivg 
pipes and hot air flues where they pass 
through floors and ceilings, and are run 
in walls and partitions. It is a precau- 
tion so seldom taken that the importance 
of it cannot be over emphasized in the in- 
terest of economy and good building. 
Provision for pipes is of importance in 
any kind of a building, but oecomes of 
more importance in brick, hollow tile and 


Fig. 52—After the pipes are in place, they 

must be plastered in like the rest of the 

wall. This can be done by stretching ex- 

panded metal across the face of the chase, 
which takes the plaster. 
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Fig. 53—This illustration shows how to 
break joints around a pipe chase. 


reinforced concrete buildings. I have 
seen workmen spending days and weeks 
cutting through walls, partitions and 


Department of 


Masonry Consiruction. 


CONCRETE, BRICK, ETC. Pre. 
Which Will Help You Do A Quicker and Better Job 7 \* 


How to Build and Fireproof 


with Hollow Tile—VIT 


Construction of Pipe Chases, Buttresses 
and Gables Is Explained 


By J. J. Cosgrove 


floors of buildings to provide passage for 
pipes where provision should have been 
made in advance. The net result of their 
efforts was a big bill for labor, jagged 
holes where sleeves should have been 
built in, and gaping holes around pipes 
through floors where water when scrub- 
bing can run down, while if sleeves had 
been properly built in there would have 
been raised bosses around the sleeves to 
prevent water from rowing through. 


The providing of pipe chases, ducts 
and sleeves, in buildings ought to com- 
mence in the office of the architect. On 
every set of plans there ought to be 
marked the exact size and location of 
openings. As architects seldom have 
draftsmen well enough posted in the de- 
sign of mechanical installations, however, 
to take care of this part of the layout, the 
duty devolves naturally upon the gen- 
eral contractor. It will not do for the 
general contractor to brush this respon- 
sibility aside with the feeling that as it 
affects the work of a sub-contractor it is 
up to him to look out for the necessary 
provisions for his own work. Often the 
building is too far advanced by the time 
sub-contracts are let for the sub-con- 
tractor to have the necessary work done. 
Besides afterthought is costly, and when 
all is said and done it is usually the gen- 
eral contractor who must do the cutting 
and patching, so it is his profits which 
will suffer if he neglects to act in time. 


A good plan is to notify each sub-con- 
tractor as soon as sub-contracts are let, 
to mark on the plans, and take up with 
the superintendent of the job, the holes 
they will want left, the pipe ducts to be 
provided, and all preparatory work for 
their respective parts of the contract. 
The manner of building a pipe duct for 
hot air flues from a furnace or indirect 
radiator stack, is shown in Fig. 51. It 


Fig. 54—Pipe chase for plumbing and 
steam pipes. A plan view is shown in 


hrc n 


must be impressed on the minds of the 
masons, however, to run the pipe chases 
perfectly straight, in good alignment and - 
with no projections to restrict the size. 
It is well to impress on them also the 
necessity of continuing the chase the full 
width from bottom to top, unless reduc- 
tion of the ducts at different floors per- 
mits a corresponding reduction in the 
size of the ducts; and to make the chases 
at least one inch wider than the width of 
the hot air flues or pipes that will be 
concealed therein. 


When the pipes are in place, and if 
necessary tested, they must be plastered - 
in the same as the rest of the wall. The 
manner of doing this can be seen in Fig. 
52. Expanded metal lath is stretched 
across the face of the chase and secured 
in place, the opening can then be plastered 
when the rest of the wall is. 


In Fig. 53 can be seen the manner of 
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breaking joints around a pipe chase. This 
is very necessary from a practical stand- 
point, otherwise there will be a weak part 
of the wall on this line which is liable 
to crack, or even to give way. By com- 
paring Fig. 53 with Fig. 52 the manner 


of laying alternate courses will be seen. - 


Hot-air pipes are of uniform size 
throughout so it is a simple matter to 
determine the size of pipe chases for 
them. When we come to steam and 
plumbing pipes, on the other hand, a dif- 
ferent condition obtains. Steam and 
plumbing pipes have hubs or fittings 
which are much larger than the pipes, 
and the ducts must be made large enough 
to cover these hubs and fittings. 


Ordinarily an allowance of two inches 
more than the size of the pipe marked on 
the plan will be sufficient. For instance, 
if the plan showed a 4-in. pipe run in a 
wall, and a pipe chase was to be built 


for it, allowing 2 in. over and above the - 


size of the pipe would make the pipe 
chase 4+ 2=6 in. square. 


In concerning the size of pipes it is 
well to keep in mind that the outside of 
a pipe is larger than the rated size by an 
amount equal to the thickness of the 
walls of the pipe. For instance, a 4-in. 
pipe means inside diameter. If the walls 


Fig. 55—Plan view of pipe chase for 
plumbing and steam pipes. 


Fig. §6-—Plan view. of another course. 
Compare with Fig. 55, which will show 
how courses are broken. 


of the pipe are %%4-in. thick, the outside 
diameter would be 4% in. As a matter 
of fact 4-in. wrought iron and steel pipes 
are just 4% in. outside diameter. 


A pipe chase for plumbing and steam 
pipes is shown in Fig. 54. This is a small 
chase for only three pipes although fre- 
quently they are much wider. A plan 
view of the duct can be seen in Fig. 55, 
and by comparing this with Fig. 56 will 
be seen the manner of breaking joints 
around the duct. 


As was previously stated, pipe chases 
for plumbing and steam pipes are usually 
quite wide, and like pipe chases for hot 
air pipes, they must be covered in front 
with expanded metal or wire lath, so the 
“pipes can be plastered in. In the case of 
hot air pipe chases, the spans are small 
and the expanded metal lath usually 
rests against the hot-air pipes, so that 
when plastered there is no “give” at that 
point. In the case of steam and plumb- 


‘churches. 


_ tile blocks with brick fill.- 


extended clear through to the 


ing pipes, on the other hand, the ex- 
panded metal does not come in contact 
with the pipes only at the hubs and fit- 
tings. As the spans are larger, this 
would be liable to create a weak spot 
where the plaster would crack if the 
plaster were not stiffened in some way. 
This can be done, as shown in the illus- 
tration, by fastening the wire lath to a 
studding provided for this purpose. The 
studding may be of wood, 2 x 2 or 2 x 4, 
according to conditions, or in strictly fire- 
proof buildings, angle irons or T irons 
may be used for this purpose. 


Buttresses 


From the interier we will go to the ex- 
terior for the next detail to consider. The 
buttress is a very useful member of the 
building world. It is found in dams, re- 
taining walls, factory walls, industrial 
walls of all kinds, long thin walls, and 
In their simplicity they are 
props which bolster up the structure, 
thereby enabling it to bear its load or 
withstand thrusts. In churches but- 
tresses are raised to the highest degree 
of perfection, particularly in Gothic de- 
sign where flymg buttresses are used. 


In Fig. 57 is shown a buttress built of 
hollow tile. It is finished with stucco and 
has concrete cap and fill. This buttress 
is plain and simple in design, pleasing in 
appearance and easy to build. Fig. 58 
shows a simpler design of buttress built 
of hollow tile with hollow tile coping and 
concrete fill. This is not nearly so orna- 
mental a construction, the sloping edge 
lacking the graceful lines of Fig. 57 pro- 
duced by breaking up the sloping surface 
by means of a concrete weathering, from 
the top of which the wall continues in a 
vertical direction to the coping. 


Buttresses are probably derived from 
the classic pilasters which serve to 
strengthen walls where there is a pres- 
sure of girder or roof beam. Early Eng- 
lish buttresses project considerably, 
sometimes with deep sloping weatherings 
in several stages, and sometimes with 
gabled heads. In some places on churches, 
they are richly ornamented with canopies 
and statues. 

Gables 


Gables are architectural features of 
great possibility when properly treated, 
and much thought and study is put in on 
them by architects and designers, for 
little will make or mar their beauty. The 
old Colonial architects seem to have got- 
ten more out of the treatment of gables 
than any other style of architecture. 


A gable built of hollow tile is shown in 
Fig. 59. This is divided in the center to 
show two types of construction. To the 
left the gable is built of full-size hollow 
At the right 
the gable is built of half size hollow tile 
blocks and brick fill. . 


The rafter is shown in place to the left, 
while at the right the rafter is removed 
to show the way the walls ought to be 
roof 
boards. Of course the walls would be 
plastered or stuccoed, and in practice, no 
doubt, the gable would be relieved by 
some sort of window or ventilator to 
break up the plain surface. A window is 


Fig. 57 — Buttress a Fig. 58 — Another 
built of hollow [FA type of hollow tile, 


tile, stucco-/ 4 rE with hollow tile 
coated. It has Pr caping and 
concrete cap — BR concrete fill. 
and fill. : 


Fig. 59—Gable built of hollow tile. The 
illustration is divided so as to show two 
types of construction. 


not shown here, for all that is desired is 
to show how the gable of a building can 
be filled in with blocks of hollow tile. 


(To be continued) 


Some Estimating Figures Used 
in Masonry Work 


By John Upton 


Every man who builds is interested in 
masonry and so some notes in regard to 
it may be useful. 


There are two systems of measuring 
stone work: quarryman’s and mason’s. 
By the former, the actual contents are 
measured, all openings taken out and all 
corners measured single. The idea is to 
get the amount of material used. 


By the mason’s measurement all cor- 
ners and piers are doubled and no allow- 
ance is made for openings less than five 
feet, and only half the amount for large 
ones. The idea is to get at the labor re- 
quired rather than the material used. 


One cord of stone, three bushels of lime 
and a cubic yard of sand will make one 
hundred cubic feet of wall. If cement is 
used instead of lime, the sand should be 
coarser; about six sacks of cement will 
be needed in making a one to three 
mortar, for a cord of stone. The best 
way is to use some lime and some cement 
added just before the mortar is used. 
This will save some on the cost and make 
a better wall than either alone. 


Range work and cut work is measured 
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superficially, and in addition to wall 


measure. 


Foundation and dimension stones are 
measured by the cubic foot. 


Water tables and base courses are 
measured by the lineal foot. 


Sills and lintels are measured by super- 
ficial feet. Walls are never considered as 
less than eighteen inches thick. 


Excavations are measured by the cubic 
yard, irregular depths being averaged. 


Concrete is measured by the cubic yard 
of twenty-seven feet. One bushel of 
cement and two of sand placed one inch 
thick will cover three and one-half square 
yards and if three-fourths inches. thick 
will cover four and one-half square yards. 


In doing brick work one will find that 
the size of brick vary according to the 
. location and manufacture. An ordinary 
brick is eight and one-fourth by four by 
two inches. Some may be a little thicker 
some wider, and some a little shorter but 
brick work is generally measured by one 
thousand bricks laid in the wall. Some 
estimate twenty-two bricks to the cubic 
foot, not counting the mortar. Some go 
according to the square foot face of the 
wall. On a four inch wall there are eight 
common bricks to the foot. In a nine- 


Fig. 1—The right way to lay out a foun- 
dation. 


When a new building is to be started it 
very frequently falls to the lot of the 
carpenter, contractor or the boss brick 
layer or mason to lay out the foundation. 
This is the first step in the course of the 
erection of the building and has to be 
done even before the excavating can be 
started. 

There is nothing difficult about the lay- 
ing out of an ordinary foundation, yet 
like everything else there is a right way 
to go about the work. 

First set stakes about two feet outside 
of each corner of the foundation lines. 
See figure 1. 

Establish the height of the wall on one 
corner. If the ground is not level it is 
best to take the corner on the highest 


inch wall there are fourteen common 
bricks to the foot. In a thirteen-inch wall 
there are twenty-two, thicker walls in 
the same proportion. ; 

Mortar to lay one thousand brick will 
require one and one-eighth barrels of 
lime and five-eighths yard of sand. 


Corners are not measured twice. Open- 
ings over two feet square are deducted. 

Arches are counted from the spring. 
Fancy work, one and one-half for one. 
Pillars are measured on the face only. 


A cubic yard of mortar for brick re- 
quires a yard of sand and nine bushels 
of lime. A thousand brick closely stacked- 
occupy about fifty-six cubic feet. One 
thousand old brick cleaned and loosely 
stacked occupy seventy-two feet. 


One man can lay fifteen hundred brick 
in ten hours on a common wall, on face or 
front work ten to twelve hundred. Five 
courses will lay one foot in heighth, 


Brick work will weigh one hundred and 
twenty lb. to the cubic foot and its safe 
bearing load is one hundred and twenty 
Ib. per square inch for common brick in 
lime mortar. Hard brick in cement mor- 


‘tar will support two hundred |b. 


One sometimes needs to know the 
weight of different materials used in 


building, also the weights they will 
safely carry. Brick weighs from 100 
to 150 lb. per cu. ft., depending on the 
kind and the material used for the mor- 
tar. Sandstone weighs 145 lb. Lime- 
stone weighs 160 lb. Granite and marble 
weigh about 170 lb. 


As mortar will weigh only about 100 
lb., the masonry will not be as heavy as 
the stone, ranging from 130 to 160 lb. per 
sq. ft. Gravel weighs 120 lb. Clay or 
common earth (dry) 100, (wet) 120. 
Concrete will weigh 130 to 150 according 
to the materials used. 


Granite squared in stone work wil! 
support 350 lb. per sq. in., sandstone 175, 
rubble stone in lime mortar 80 lb., the 
same in cement mortar 150. Limestone 
in squared work 250 lb. Concrete (1:2:5 
mix) 150 lb. The safe bearing load of 
the soil must also be considered at times. 


‘Hard rock in the native bed will sup- 


‘port 100 tons to the square foot. Rock 


equal to the best masonry 30 tons and to 
good brick masonry 15 to 20 tons. Clay, 
when in thick beds and dry, 4 to 6 tons, 
fairly dry 2 to 3 tons, wet or soft clay 
1 ton. Gravel and coarse sand cemented 
by nature 8 to 10 tons. Compact sand 4 
to 6 tons, dry sand 2 tons, quicksand and 
alluvial soils 4% to 1 ton per sq. ft. 


Points on Foundation Work 


Practical Methods of Laying Out Squares, 
Octagons, Concrete Forms, ete. ; 


By I. P. Hicks” 


point of the ground to establish the height 
of foundation wall above grade. Locate 
the center of the foundation or nearly so 
and build up a temporary blocking to 
level from. Take a level equipped with 


level sights and sight to each corner of: 


the foundation, marking the height on 
the corner stakes. Be sure that the level 
indicates level each time you sight across 


it. This will establish the height of wall 
’ at each corner, and if you are particular 


in leveling, your wall will never be out of 
level. Nail batter boards on the stakes 
at each corner, leveling the top of the 
boards from the height mark in each 


direction. The batter boards now repre- | 


sent the top of the wall at all the corners, 
and we are now ready to lay out the ex- 
act size of the foundation. Drive a nail 
in the batter boards, as at A and B, and 
stretch a line from A to B. Locate the 
front wall and stretch the line CD. To 
square the foundation use the well known 
principle of the 3, 4, 5 right triangle. 
Measure from F on line AB 40 ft., and 
on line CD 30 ft., then the diagonal 


should measure exactly 59 ft. to square 
the foundation. 

If it does not come square move the 
line at B one way or the other till it does 


a ap 


Fig. 2—A large triangle, built especially 
for the purpose of squaring up a foun- 
dation. 
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Fig. 3— 
Using the 
large tri- 

angle, illustrated in Fig. 2, 
to construct an octagon. 
Draw a line as B-C, take 
equal distances A-B and 
A-C, then A-C and C ex- 
tended form an angle of of 

the octagon. 


Aes 


Foiser. 
To test an 
octagon, sée 
that the di- 
agonals are 
equal 
length. 


comes square, measuring the 40 and 30 
ft. each time the line is moved to make 
sure it is right. Use a steel tape to 
measure with; cloth tapes cannot be de- 
pended upon tor accuracy. Having 
squared the corner, set off width of build- 
ing on batter boards, AF and BG. Set 
off the length as CH and DJ and stretch 
the lines which will form the exact size 
of the foundation, ELM and N being the 
corners. Drive stakes at these corners 
and you have the wall lines of your 
foundation. If necessary to excavate 
larger than the wall line for wall foot- 
ings or other cause, allow for this and 
measure out from your stakes. Before 
taking up the lines mark on the batter 
boards the points, AC, HB, GJ and DF, 
then if for any reason you should want 
to locate a line you can readily do it. It 
also keeps the points from being lost 
when you want to start the wall after 
the excavating is done. The stakes and 
batter boards should not be disturbed 
during the excavating, for they give the 
corners of the foundation, and the height 
ot the wall all around. Being set 2 ft. 
outside of the foundation line they can 
be left in till the wall is completed. 
Working in this way you are insured of 
a job that is square and level. 

In squaring the building you can use 
the figures 15, 20 and 25, or 6, 8 and 10, 
instead of the 30, 40 and 50, if it is more 
convenient. We recommend the larger 
figures where the foundation is large 
enough to use these measurements, for 
they tend to greater accuracy. 

Another good way to square a founda- 
tion is to make a large right angle tri- 
angle from boards. See figure 2. Take 


Fig. 5—An easy way to lay out an 
octagon. 


three 1 x 4’s and put them together as 
shown and you will have a corner that is 
a perfect square. On account of the size 
of this square you can hardly make a 
mistake with it. 

If it is too large for convenient use 
make one just half this size. It will be 


found a very handy and sure way to. 


square a foundation. 


It can also be used to a good advantage 
to lay out an octagon. See figure 3. 


First draw a straight line representing 
one side of the octagon, measure off on 
your square equal distance, as AB and 
AC, and place the square on the line as 
shown; then AC will represent the sec- 
ond line of the octagon which can be con- 
tinued to the length desired. This proc- 
ess can be continued from each corner 
until the octagon is completed. From 
the starting line work both ways around 
the octagon, because in so doing you will 
be less liable to variations. It is neces- 
sary to be exact with measurements to 
avoid variations. After the octagon is 
laid out it should be tested to prove its 
correctness. 


See that every side measures the same. 


Fig. 6—Method of setting forms for a con- 
crete foundation wall. 


Then measure across from opposite 
angles on the lines as shown. See figure 
4. Each one of these must measure the 
same to have a true octagon. 


Use a steel tape to measure with. 


Another easy way to lay out an octagon 
is as follows: Stretch two lines the width 
of the octagon from side to side, as 
shown by figure 5. Now take a 12-ft. 
pole and lay it across diagonally and 
make marks at 38% and 8% ft., drawing 
parallel lines as shown. Square across 
the lines AB and CD, then the lines 
drawn from A through HF to B will 
form three sides of the octagon. To 
complete the octagon measure the re- 
quired distance on the first two lines A 
and B, and proceed in like manner for 
finding the other three sides. 


Setting Forms for a Concrete Foundation 


We will assume that the concrete foot- 
ing has already been put in. On account 
of the footing, stakes cannot be driven 
close to the wall. Drive stakes from 3 to 
4 ft. outside and inside the wall lines. 
See Fig. 6. Nail on the bottom stays and 
set up the uprights leaving the required 
space for the wall, allowing for the 
boarding. Nail on the braces as shown. 
Standard A is set plumb. Standard B 
is set on a slant for a battered wall in 
case such is wanted. These can be set 
any way desired. Nail a piece across at 
the top to keep the form from spreading. 
All must be thoroughly spiked or the con- 
crete, being very heavy, will force them 
out of position. The planking needs 
only just nails enough to hold it in place. 
With 2 in. plank these forms should be 
spaced not over 6 ft. apart. 

Do not take down the forms till after 
the concrete has thoroughly set; then 
remove the top piece, the braces and bot- 
tom pieces; pry the standards loose from 
the plank with a pinch bar and it will be 
easy to take down. the plank. 


Are Separate Flues Essential ? 


By C. C. W. Peck 


It is human to place fault at the 
nearest station. It requires too much 
real investigation and observation to 
diagnose accurately. The best phy- 
sicians are the rarest because they 
are the ones that can perceive the real 
causes. It is easy to express an opinion 
but difficult to possess correct ones. 


When a chimney is built with one flue 
all difficulties that may exist are gener- 
ally laid to the single flue. Usually no 
attempt is made to find other causes. 
Two houses standing side by side may 
each have chimney troubles; but. should 
one have a single flue with more than 
one fire that condition will be held re- 
sponsible by nearly all investigators, 
while the troubles next door will be laid 
to-a variety of causes. 

A long experience and wide investiga- 
tion shows that a plurality of fires can 


be operated on a single flue with as large 
a percentage of successes as with chim- 
neys built on the old plan of a flue to 
each fire. 


Many two-family houses are built with 
four fires and four flues, and the majority 
of these houses have more efficient drafts 
on the first floors than on the second. 
This is due to the fact that the greater 
chimney height above the first floor gives 
a greater degree of that condition known 


-as “partial vaccum” to the lower fires. 


Should the second floor flue be increased 
in height until the top of the flue-was as 
high above the second floor fire as is the 
top of the flue above the first floor fire, 
then equal results would ensue. This 
principle obtains whether one or two 
flues are used. 

Nearly all defects affecting single flues 
exist in connection with multiple flues, 
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while each have a few characteristically 
individual defects. 


Very large flues sometimes have as 
many as twenty fires working success- 
fully on them, but one small fire among 
the number will not start the flue into 
successful operation alone. 


In a neighboring city there is a six- 
inch chimney flue with six fires attached. 
It naturally gives such poor results that 
the families living there are frequently 
moving out. Nearby is a two-family 
house having two steam furnaces of 
medium size working on a chimney lined 
with a flue 8% x 13. When one fire, in 
this case, is operated alone a good result 
follows; but when both fires are run 
there is too much draft on windy days. 
This is, however, controlled by an extra 
damper in each smoke flue. 


When a two-family house has both 
furnaces and ranges, it is best to equip 
the chimney with two flues, one for each 
family, placing the furnace and the range 
of one family on a given flue and a fur- 
nace and range of the other family on 
the remaining flue. The general average 
size of flue may be 8% in. x 8% in., with 
the upper two lengths of flue lining in- 
creased to 8% in. x 13 in. The effect of 
increasing the size at the top is to in- 
crease the velocity of draft below, as the 
flow of air must be more rapid in the 
smaller flue to keep up with the quantity 
of flow in the larger flue. 


The thimbles of the range connections 
should extend an inch into the chimney 
flue at the lower edge, and the corner 
should be slightly chipped away at the 


top edge. : 


When a two-family house is built with 
an all gas kitchen, the really modern way, 
and there are two furnace fires to be pro- 
vided for, the chimney may have one 
8%-in. x 13-in. chimney flue. This will 
cost considerably less than a chimney 
with two flues, and if properly constructed 
will give good satisfaction. 


Unless more than twenty feet away, 
the chimney must be at least one foot 
higher than the ridge of the house. It 
should be straight from bottom to top. 
The flue joints should be set even and 
mortared tight. It will be prettier and 
more modern if built on the outside of 
the house but will chill more easily. The 
two smoke flues must not be put in side 
by side but one over the other, and the 
size of the flue should be reduced from 
the bottom to a point just over the upper 
smoke flue thimble to prevent the air 
from settling down on one side of the 
chimney and passing up on the other 
without drawing on the fire. 


Where separate cellars are used and 
one of the heaters must have a long flue 
connection, set the one requiring the best 
chimney conditions nearest to the chim- 
ney and at the lowest position. Should 
one of the furnaces have more interme- 
diate sections than the other it will re- 
quire the best position to overcome the 
extra friction of passing through the sec- 
tions. 


An open check draft on one of the fur- 
naces may affect the draft of a twin fur- 
nace. In this case the check can be 
disconnected from its chain action, and 
a smoke pipe damper substituted in its 
place. 


Building a Centering for 
Circular Brick Arch 


Details Showing How Center Is Constructed 


By E. V. Laughlin 


Not long ago I observed a carpenter 
building a circular arch for supporting 
the brick that were to crown a wide 
entry way to a public building. He 
was fuming and stewing in his attempts 
to shape an arch that would be part of 
a perfect circle and was having a hard 
time to round the affair so that it would 
be a durable and presentable job. He 
had spent a day working on the arch, 
and was not yet through. This in spite 
of the fact that he was a very good 
carpenter and desirous of killing no 
time. I showed him the method that I 
had seen employed elsewhere and which 
I used myself. Following this plan the 
man constructed the desired falsework in 
less than two hours. For the benefit of 
those who may desire to construct sim- 


ilar falseworks I give the details of the 
method. 


The method I am about to describe is 
suitable for any kind of openings—doors, 
windows or entryways. Select two 2-in. 
by 6-in. timbers one-half inch shorter 
than the width of the opening to be 
arched. Next secure pieces of 1-in. by 
4-in., 1-in. by 6-in., l-in. by 8-in., or 
wider material if the wall to be arched 
is additionally thick. Consider the 2-in. 
by 6-in. pieces above mentioned as girths, 
and the 1-in. pieces as studs. Space the 
studs one foot apart, and nail the girths 
at right angles to their aligned extremi- 
ties. Thus fashioned the ends of the 


studs act as headers between the girths, ~ 


greatly strengthening and stiffening 
them. On both sides of the studs, above 


the girths, nail shiplap or sheeting, 
carrying the same as high as the height 
of the center of the arch above the level 
of its extremities. 


The rounding of the arch is the next 
important detail, and is the one in which 
the greatest difficulty is ordinarily ex- 
perienced. If the arch is to be prop- 
erly proportioned, however, certain very 
definite items must be observed. Making 
the arch the half of a perfect circle pro- 
duces the most artistic effect. To make 
it in this way proceed as follows: De- 
termine the mid-point of the upper edge 
of one of the girths previously men- 
tioned. From this as a center, and with 
a radius equal to half the length of the 
girth, inscribe a circumference on the 
shiplap nailed above the girths. If cor- 
rectly constructed this half-cireumfer- 
ence will begin at one extremity of the 
girth and end at the other extremity. 

A quickly made compass for marking 
off this arch circle may be made in the 
following manner: Drive a nail through 


-one end of a light strip of wood, con- 


tinuing the same through the mid-point 
of the girth above mentioned. Drive 
another nail as far from this one as 
half the length of the girth, letting the 
same project a quarter-inch through the 
wood. The curve of the arch may then 
be scratched with perfect ease, a keyhole 
saw or small-bladed saw will follow this 
curve line with perfect ease, and will 
leave the arch line artistically rounded. 

In order to secure a surface upon 
which to rest the bricks a flexible board 
must be bent down over the arch just 
described and securely nailed to the studs 
and the upper edge of the shiplap. In 
the absence of such a board, lath answer 
fairly well. 


For narrow doors and for windows a 
semi-circular arch is seldom desired. 
The curve is more artistic, though, when 
it is part of a perfect circle. To secure 
this effect proceed as follows: Erect a 
perpendicular on the girth from the mid- 
point previously described. Locate the 
point on this perpendicular that marks 
the highest point in the desired arch. 
Draw straight lines from this point to 


Perspective of form used to build circular 


brick arch. 
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Flevation DESired 


tal Arch \ f 
Wy Ae eet SN / Center of Curve 


Arch 1s not Desired) ‘ 


Compass for marking off shape of head of 
form. 


the extremities of the girth. Find the 
mid-points of the straight lines just 


drawn and erect perpendiculars at these 
mid-points on the straight lines, contin- 
uing the same until they intersect. Using 
this point ‘of intersection as a center, 
describe a part circumference as ex- 
plained above. The curve formed will 
be part of a perfect circle, but will not 
extend very high above the girths. The 
method of making it is accurate, being 
geometrical in character. 


The arch in its finished form may be 
supported in position by posts placed 
underneath. These should be toenailed 
into the girths, and should rest securely 
upon stone or wood footings. The fact 
that the arch is a trifle less in length 
than the opening to be spanned makes 
it easy to remove it after the bricks have 
been placed in position. 


Elevation of form, showing portions cut 


off, and flexible board. 


wt THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Amendments to Government 


Restrictions on Buildings 


Since the publication of our last issue 
the Government has made certain amend- 
ments to the announced restrictions on 
building. The most important of these 
is that farm buildings costing not more 
than $1,000 will be permitted to proceed 
without the requiring of a special li- 
cense. 


In detail the amendments outlining 
the classes of construction that need no 
license are as follows, the amendments 
being placed in quotation marks: 


Subdivision 2.—Repairs of or exten- 
sions to existing buildings involving in 
the aggregate a cost not exceeding 
$2,500, “and new construction for farm 
purposes only involving in the aggregate 
a cost not exceeding $1,000.” 

Subdivision 4.—Those directly con- 
nected with mines producing coal, metals 
and ferro-alloy minerals “and production, 
but not refining of mineral oil and nat- 
ural gas.” y 

The under-built condition of the coun- 
try is such that modifications in the re- 
strictions are hoped for by many just as 
soon as the winter is over. Then coal 
and transportation space will possibly be 
not so urgently needed as is the case at 
present. 


After the War—What Then ? 


Good will is the biggest asset that any 
business can have. When advertising is 
sold it should be sold on that basis and 
not on the mere number of inquiries ex- 
pected. When a man expects to get 
work he must build it up on that same 
basis, for he is advertising his ability 
and must expect to build up general good 
will for it. 

Not long ago everyone knew of Ster- 


ling, the Seven Point Gum. It was then _ 


as well known as Wrigley’s Spearmint, 
which has been the fortunate recipient 
of continuous publicity. But now? Ster- 
ling has lost its easy facility of being 
on everyone’s tongue, while Spear- 
mint would be played as a big favorite 
on any publicity course where the best 
known product was to flash first under 
the wire. 


Take Gillette, the safety razor. The 
man who tried to buy Gillette blades a 
few weeks ago couldn’t get them and his 
dealer couldn’t tell him when he could 
get them. Substitute safeties jumped 
into the breach and carried off the sales. 
Gillette is back in the field again, with 
a strong good will campaign that it is 
hoped will put the razor back in the 
popularity that it had before Uncle Sam 
required the output. A bit of general 
publicity explaining the situation and 
telling when the blades would again be 
on the market would have done won- 
ders to retain good will. 


Bull Durham realized this. Wide- 
spread publicity was given to the fact 
that Bull Durham was helping Uncle Sam 
to win the war. This firm’s good will 
is being enhanced, not lessened, by its 
service now. 


Advertisers do not generally realize 
just how important this good will is. 
Because their output may be either cur- 
tailed or else entirely bought by Uncle 
Sam is no reason why they should allow 
themselves to be forgotten. 

Nothing, absolutely nothing, is so fleet- 
ingly evanescent as the memory of man. 
The man or firm that holds itself as 
too big to be forgotten is due for a long, 
quick tumble. Who remembers Sunny 
Jim of Force, famous in his day, but 
now relegated to the dealer’s back shelf 
to join the ranks of those too big to be 
forgotten? 

Remember this: It is the man or firm 
who is remembered and thought of now 
who will be remembered and thought of 


when the Big Peace Business Rush he 
gins. 

The architect who cut off his connec- 
tions and closed up his offices to go to 
work for the Government is not going 
to stand the same chance as the architect 
who kept his name known and his con- 
nections open even though now working 
for Uncle Sam. By visits here and there, 
and by an urging of “plan now” even 
though his percentage does not come 
until after the war, the man who keeps 
his connections open will have his hands 
on more business after the war than he 
can handle. He will be in a position to 
hire the man who has allowed the war 
to steal his identity. 

The small builder, even the journey- 
man carpenter who does odd jobbing 
work, even these cannot afford to over- 
look the opportunity to build good will 
now. 

By capitalizing in the town’s news- 
paper every chance for publicity offered 
when any sort of a job is done, by build- 
ing up friendships now which will help to 
build up business later, by studying and 
fitting himself to hold his own in the 
best and biggest work offered—by doing 
these things the man who is at home 
to-day can more than hold his own with 
the mushroom competition that will 
spring up on every hand after the war. 

Build Good Will now. Bend every ef- 
fort to grasp and hold the opportunities 
that.Peace is soon going to offer to the 
man whom it is known is fitted to take 
them. 


Dealers’ Department Discon- 
tinued 


There is so much material of interest 
to the lumber dealer in BUILDING AGE that 
the publishers have decided to omit the 
Dealers’ Department for the present, be- 
ginning with this issue. . This step: is 
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taken partly as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s request for increased economy in 
the use of paper. 

From time to time, however, special 
articles of interest to the dealer will Le 
published, together with practical arti- 
cles dealing with the relations of dealer 
and contractor, pointing out ways and 
means by which increased business for 
both may be secured. 


Build Up Confidence in Yourself 
and in Your Work 


Confidence in yourself and the~con- 
fidence of others in you—these are the 
two factors that enable success to rear 
itself upon their firm foundation. 


That means knowing your job. And 
knowing your job, to do it right. Granted 
this, work will come to you as the man 
who knows how to handle it. 


The man who throws his buildings to- 
gether with tobacco juice and a prayer 
is not the man whose reputation or abil- 
ity is above reproach. The local banker 
would not choose him to build the new 
mansion on the hill, nor would he extend 


to swing a big 
Such a builder 


him credit if the chance 
contract presented itself. 
would be trusted neither as regards his 
ability to do a good job, nor as regards 
his personal character as security for 
the extending of credit. 


In both cases the fundamental cause 
would be—lack of confidence. 


A man must have sufficient confidence 
in himself and his ability, to enable 
him to resist the temptation to skimp 
more than is good for the work. A ten 
dollar bill saved here, a five saved there, 
and a few more dollars saved some other 
place may result in a house being built 
for two or three hundred dollars less 
than what it would have cost if better 
work were done. Perhaps even more may 
be saved, and the skimping doesn’t show 
the first year. : 


But five years from now such a house 
will be old, a fertile cause of budding 
expenses that blossom and bear a fruit 
that eternally damns the builder’s repu- 
tation. 


I know whole sections built up that 
way. Money tied up by penny-wise in- 
vestors, homes bought by near-sighted 
suckers—the very thought is enough to 


disgust the man who believes in and 
works for the best that is in the trade. 


Somebody buys these monstrosities. 
But people are beginning to be educated 
a bit in building. Newspapers are carry- 
ing articles on good construction, publish- 
ing plans, conducting Home Builders’ 
Pages, where questions are answered. 
The people who follow those pages, and 
the number that does so is constantly 
increasing, are learning that it pays to 
secure the opinion of a disinterested 
architect or builder before buying. Even 
when they do not do that, they are apt 
to make a fetish of good construction. 


And more than one man who has 
played the suckers is finding his prop- 
erty unsold because he dared too much. 

Too many people hold the notion that 
a frame house is bound to be old in ten 
years, a notion that has been fostered 
by the man who skimps to the limit. For 
the good of the trade as a whole, this 
kind of work should be discouraged, boy- 
cotted, and the perpetrators brought into 
the fierce light of publicity. 

Know good work and build in yourself 
the conviction that you must do good 
work. Have confidence in yourself and 
build up the confidence of others in you. 


- Building Activity Throughout the 


Government 
went into effect during the last half of 
September. Therefore the influence of 
this curtailment is reflected slightly in 
the loss of 35 per cent for the country 
as a whole, 160 cities reporting; 103 of 
these cities report losses. The volume 
of construction for the entire country 
during September, 1918, was $21,441,372, 
as against the 1917 figure of $33,168,564. 

Tacoma, Wash., reports “still building 
small homes. City’s population increas- 
ing visibly every month.” Kansas City, 
Kan., states, ““No residence work at pres- 
ent; all factory additions.’ South Bend, 
Ind., reports “Building of local enter- 
prise almost nil. Government housing 
loan is promised. Restrictions will af- 


CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES 


restrictions on building fect us little if any.” 


United States 


St. Paul, Minn., 
writes “Very few new buildings of 
importance. Alterations, repairs and 
garages constitute most of the work.” 


Taken as a whole, the various building 
departments seem to hold the opinion 
that construction is already at its lowest 
level and that Government restrictions 
will merely stop work which is more or 
less of an extravagance. Cities located 
near ship-building plants or essential 
business express little fear of serious in- 
terference with their needs, as local con- 
ditions have already favored essential 
work considerably at the expense of un- 
important private work. Conversely, 
cities located in “peace sectors” fear 
practical elimination of new buildings. 
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Farming districts will have little cur- 
tailment, for activity there will be the 
tendency, due to the essential nature of 
farm buildings together with the amend- 
ment that farm buildings costing not 
more than $1,000 in the aggregate, will 
be permitted to proceed without special] 
license. 

_ In summing up the situation through- 
out the country, eastern cities show a 
loss of 54 per cent, 19 out of 62 cities 
reporting gains; cities in the middle 
states report a loss of 48 per cent, 15 
out of 47 reporting gains; southern cities 
show a gain of 17 per cent, with 14 out 
of 31 cities showing gains, and western 
cities show a gain of 18 per cent, 9 out 
of 20 cities reporting gains. 

The figures in detail are as follows: 
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BUILDING AN ADDITION 525 FEET HIGH 


By building a 525 ft. addition to a 
nine story building, the architectural 
and engineering possibilities in remod- 
eling and addition work were exempli- 
fied to a marked degree. The addition, 
which was added to the building of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn., fits well into the architecture of 
the original building. Above the main 
cornice of the addition rises a tower 
47 x 128 ft. in plan, becoming a square 
further up through a series of set-backs. 
The tower itself is 392 ft. above the 
building proper. Both building and 
tower are of skeleton steel construction 
faced with pink Westerly granite backed 
with brick. Throughout both the origi- 
nal building and the addition Excelsior 


wire lath was used as a plaster base. 
The architect was Donn Barber and the 
contractors were Marc HEidlitz & Son, 
all of New York City. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Difficulties encountered in effect- 
ing a settlement of a strike in our 
printing department have caused 
postponement in the mailing of this 
issue. Despite an agreement ex- 
tending to March, 1919, our press 
feeders have arbitrarily demanded 
an increase in wages of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. We ask the 
indulgence of our readers for the 
delay which has caused this issue 
to be unduly late. 
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Correction in Government Re- 
strictions on Buildings 


In the editorial on “The Government 
Restricts Building,” page 497 of the Oc- 
tober issue, the second paragraph should 
have read, “The procedure that must be 
followed by a contractor who desires to 
start either an alteration job costing over 
$2,500 or a new project is as follows.” 
A careful reading of the editorial, “How 
will the new restrictions affect building”’ 
on the same page will make clear just 
what the Government rulings are in re- 
spect to new and repair work.. On page 
498 the sentence “construction already 
under way will be allowed completion,” 
should have had added the phrase “pend- 
ing further action.” 
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New Catalogs of Interest to the Trade 


Letters on Wood Finishing.—Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Gives valu- 
able information concerning the different 
kinds of stain, how to obtain silver grey 
effects, dull finish on floors, exterior 
finishing, oil stains and paste fillers, 
mahogany effect on various woods, the 
finishing, oil stains and paste fillers, ma- 
hogany effect on various woods, the 
finishing of Philipine mahogany, the fin- 
ishing of veneered woods, sugi finish on 
cypress, the finishing of white ash, fin- 
ishing of rosewood, the proper use of 
paste filler, and other interesting in- 
formation of a valuable nature. 


Boss High Speed Concrete Mixers.— 
Catalog No. 18. The American Cement 
Machine Company, Keokuk, Iowa. De- 
scribes various types of concrete mixers, 
pavers hoists, back fillers, pumps, etc., 
manufactured by this company. 


The Call for Colors.—H. S. Barber Cre- 


Sote-Stained Shingle Co., 173 Beaufait 
Avenue, Detrait, Mich. A folder describ- 
ing these shingles, together with houses 
on which they were used. 


Bishopric Board.—Bishopric Manufac- 
turing Co., 913 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Booklet giving detail drawings 
showing how Bishopric Board is applied 
to columns, roofs, partitions, as base for 
stucco with sheathing omitted, cornice 
construction, ceiling construction, when 
used with brich veneer, etc. Detailed 
directions for applying stucco board and 
stucco specifications for use on the board. 
Results of Tests with Stucce Board, with 
and. without sheathing. Photographic 
reproductions of houses in which this ma- 
terial has been used, and testimonials 
from contractors and builders. Plans 
and elevations of houses with compara- 
tive cost of stucco on hollow tile, com- 
mon brick, holland brick, brick veneer, 
face brick, stucco on metal lath, shin- 
gles, clapboards, stucco on Bishopric 
Board. 


Combined Brick Machines and Pug 
Mills.—The Bonnot Co., Canton, O. Cat- 
alog illustrates and describes combined 
brick machints of both single and double 
gear with a capacity of from 25,000 to 
150,000 daily. Brick and Tile Cutters 
are also shown. 


Auger Bricker Machines and Pug Mills. 
—The Bonnot Co., Canton, O. Describes 
and illustrates “Bonnot” brick dies, auger 
brick machines, hollow ware machines, 
single and double geared pug mills and 
also a regulating clay feeder. 


Building More Comfort Into the Farm 
Home.—The Beaver Board Companies, 64 
Beaver Rd., Buffalo, N. Y. Booklet treats 
with the improvement made by Beaver 
board in the farmers’ home, whether it 
be newly constructed or “fixed up like 
new.” Illustrates use of Beaver board in 
every farm building. Free paneling de- 
signs for various rooms may be had upon 
request. 


Expanded Metal Construction.—North- 
western Expanded Metal Co., Chicago, 
Ill. The September issue of this monthly 
discusses in detail the durability of metal 
lath in buildings and in the construction 
of reinforced concrete ships. 


Doorways.—Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. The October issue describes 
the advantages of R.-W. hardware on 
elevator doors to prevent “preventable 
accidents.” Describes and_ illustrates 
door checks, garage door hardware, wire 
stetchers, wagon jacks, wrenches and 
vices in addition to numerous door hard- 
ware appliances. 


The Carter Times.—Carter White Lead 
Co., Chicago, Ill. The September issue 
treats in an interesting vein the subjects 
of linseed oil and the war, and wall paint- 
ing. The “Paint Information Box” is an 
interesting feature of this issue. 


The Dutch Boy Painter.—National 
Lead Co., New York. An interesting 
article on “House Painting” is contained 


Any of these catalogs will be 
furnished by the m«nufacturers. 
Or, if you prefer, we will see that 
you receive any thai you desire. 
Just check the catalogs you want, 
tear out the page, and mail it to 
Building Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


in this issue. Interesting sales informa- 
tion and suggested window displays are 
features of this booklet. 


Hydro-Carbonite — The 
Paint for Roofs and 
Paint Co., Cleveland, O. Booklet describes 
and illustrates this roof paint made 
in black only. Details oi its uses, appli- 
cation and covering capacity are also 
shown. Testimonials of users and details 
of mending cement are featured. 


Guaranteed 
Iron.—Monarch 


Coburn Round Trough Trolley Tracks 
and Door Hangers.—Coburn Trolley 
Track Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. Book- 
let describes fully the company’s manu- 
facture of trolley tracks and door hang- 
ers. These include a barn door trolley 
track and hanger, school house door 
trolley track, garage door hanger and all 
appliances connected with door hardware. 


Coburn Line of Improved Garage Door 
Hangers.—Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. By plans, drawings, 
photographs and text, garage door hang- 
ers and the hardware needed are de- 
scribed. Specifications are given with an 
offer to furnish detailed drawings and 
specifications at any time upon request 
of prospective builders or architects on 
receipt of information of the conditions 


under which it is desired to use sliding 
door hardware. 


The Easy Pipe Pusher.—The Easy Mfg. 
Co., David City, Neb. Pamphlet illus- 
trates and describes in detail new method 
of laying pipe without digging up the 
entire street. 


Turning Busy-Ness Into Business.— 
Screw Machine Products Corp., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Describes operation of the 
Select-o-Phone an automatic interior 
phone service which saves. time and 
money to the busy executive. By illus- 
tration and photographs, a comparison is 
made between the old system and the 
proposed automatic switchboard to the 
advantage of the latter. 


“Anti-Hydro.” — Anti-Hydro Water- 
proofing Co., 149 Broadway, New York 
City. Catalog describes a liquid making 
all kinds of concrete mixtures waterproof, 
dampproof and is also a concrete hard- 
ener. 


The Matchless Kitchen.—Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., Inc., New York. The 
“electric” kitchen is described to advan- 
tage as safe, sanitary and saving to the 
housewife. By the operation of the elec- 
tric range, oven and broiler, cookers and 
water heater, an “electric” kitchen is 
complete and a matchless kitchen is the 
result. ; 


Perforated Sheet Metal.—Beckley Per- 
forating Co., Garwood, N. J. Shows 
some of the different sizes of perforation 
and different kinds of screens made by 
this company for all uses. 


Martin Portable Vice Stand and Pipe 
Bender.—H. P. Martin & Sons, Owens- 
boro, Ky. Some of the advantages set 
forth for this product are that it holds 
while you cut or thread, bends the pipe 
without kinking, stands without hitching 
and is portable. Testimonials of pleased 
users are also shown. 


Lighting and Ventilation of Modern 
Buildings.—J. G. Wilson Co., 8 W. 40th 
St., New York. By the use of diffuselite 
blinds and paints the hospital wards and 
sick room’s lighting has been bettered. 
This bulletin treats with the subject of 
lighting in a scientific and interesting 
fashion. 


Cabot’s Quilt.—Samuel 
Boston, Mass. Describes and illustrates 
“quilt” as a_ scientifically-constructed 
lining for making houses warm in win- 
ter and cool in summer, for deadening 
sound in floors and partitions, for insu- 
lating cold stores, refrigerators, ice- 
houses, etc. By tests, illustrations and 
testimonials, booklet shows value of 
Cabot’s Quilts. Shows advantages in 
schoolhouses as a sound deafener and as 
a fire protection. 


Cabot, Inc., 


Auger Machines for the Stiff-Mud 
Process.—J. D. Fate Co., Plymouth, O. 
Describes and illustrates combined pug 
mill machines each equipped with double 
shafts or knives. 
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An Attractive Suburban House Built 
at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Design Simply and Effectively Handled —Two Bedrooms 
and Bath on the First Floor a Feature 


One of the most prominent features 
of this house is the porch at the left. 
Jutting out as it does from the rest of 
the house, it forms a pleasant addition 
by reason of the fact that one can view 
the entire street from it. As it is en- 
closed in glass by removable sash, it is 
as readily usable in winter as in sum- 
mer time; a radiator 
placed against the house 
wall helps make the porch 
livable the whole year 
round. 


The circular hood over 
the doorway lends a novel 
but interesting touch of 


This design is sufh- 


ciently unusual to im- 


mediately attract the 


passer-by 


unusualness in this type of 
house. 

The second story dormer 
is well proportioned and 
scales in well with the rest 
of the house. 

The front door opens di- 
rectly into the living room, 
the main feature of which is a large 
brick fireplace, flanked on either side by 
built-in bookcases. Two radiators are 
placed in the room so that it may be kept 
comfortable in the most severe weather. 


The electric fixtures in the living room 
are well placed, three wall fixtures being 
used. Furthermore, a floor plug permits 
a table lamp to be connected, thus secur- 
ing convenience to a reader. Such a 
floor plug is a convenience not generally 
installed, with the result that there is 
often no place where a man can get good 
light to read by. Wall fixtures, such as 
are here used, help to provide good read- 
ing light. 

At the left of the living room fireplace 


s 


is an entrance to the dining room. This 
room has a bay window as its main fea- 
ture. The radiator placed under this seat, 
a usual practice, is not nearly so efficient 
as it would be if placed elsewhere, for a 


radiator depends on the free circulation . 


of air around it for maximum efficiency. 
In this present case, however, this plac- 


ing could not well have been avoided. 
Both central and wall light fixtures are 
provided in this room. 


The kitchen is reached through a small 
pantry containing a built-in dresser. This 
pantry is so placed that one cannot look 
from the dining room into the kitchen, an 
important feature often overlooked. 

The manner in which the two first floor 
bedrooms are shut off from the living 
and service parts of the house is worthy 
of notice. Hall and stair space is used 
economically. 

The tendency to-day is toward ever 
better sanitary conveniences. The larger 
and more successful hotels provide each 
room with a private bath, apartments 


are following the same plan as nearly 
as is practicable, and even the small 
country house of six and seven rooms is 
having space devoted to two or more 
bathrooms. This is as it should be, and 
the house planned in recognitior of this 
tendency stands out from its fellows and 
is thus more easily rented or sold if the 
owner should ever desire 
that. 


The two bathrooms in 
the Smathers house are 
placed with regard to both 
owner’s and guest’s con- 
venience. That on the 
first floor, where naturally 


The sun porch, en- 


closed in glass, is a 
popular feature 


the two adjoining bed- 
rooms would be used by 
the family, can be entered 
from either room, but is 
shut off from the hall. 
This space towards the 
hall is efficiently used as 
a linen closet and a bed- 
room closet. The second story bathroom 
can only be entered from the hall, thus 
being more suitable for guests’ use, as 
guests would naturally be lodged on the 
second floor in this house. 


Each of the second story bedrooms has 
the large closet so dear to the average 
housewife. Ample storage space is pro- 
vided. 


Each of the bathrooms is provided with 
electric wall fixtures placed alongside of 
the wash basin, thus providing good light 
when shaving. 

The bedrooms on the second story are 
provided with both central and wall light- 
ing fixtures. This matter of bedroom 
wall fixtures is one often overlooked. 
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Elevation, plan and section of fireplace 


They are, however, a decided convenience, 
especially when placed so that a dresser 
can be put directly to one side or under 
them. In this connection, a fixture on 
either side of the dresser or dressing 
table is often advocated. 


Hall fixtures, it will be noted, are 
placed so as to light the stairs. 

The cellar is only partially excavated, 
merely necessary space being provided. 


\E 
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PLAN AT NEWEL 


Detail of Stair 


This is the general tendency in small 
houses of to-day, as it cuts the cost of 
the finished structure considerably. The 
objection that the first floor is likely to 


Rear elevation, scale 1/16” = | ft. ~ 


be damp or musty can be entirely over- 
come by placing waterproof paper be- 
tween the rough and finished floors of the 
first story. This effectively prevents the 
trouble. 


This house was built for Mr. William 
Smathers at Atlantic City, N. J., in ac- 
cordance with plans and specifications 
prepared by J. Fletcher Street, Architect, 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


What Zinc Is Used For in the Building Trades 


Difference Between Various Qualities Governs Use— 


A great many people associate the 
word “zine” with a cast rod commonly 
used in electrical batteries. This prod- 
uct is brittle and crystalline and can be 
readily broken. They do not know that 
zinc is rolled and that in this shape it is 
remarkably ductile and tough. It is ex- 
tremely resistant to atmospheric corro- 
sion and, in view of these qualities, has 
found a tremendous application in the 
building trades in Europe. It displaces 
the more expensive metals, such as cop- 
per and lead, for roofing, flashing, spout- 
ing and guttering, with no sacrifice of 
durability and at considerable saving in 
first cost. Tin and terne-plate and gal- 
vanized iron, which we so commonly use 
for exterior work, are usually cheaper in 
first cost, but when length of life, cost of 
painting and replacement are taken into 
account, they are more expensive for 
permanent construction. 


Rolled zine is now largely used in this 
country in the manufacture of so-called 
“leaded” glass where rolled zine sections 
of any desired shape support the glass. 
This zine often is given the lead finish 
desired for architectural effect, and is 
much stiffer and more durable than the 
metal it has replaced. It is also made in 


Soldering of Zinc 
By J. A. Singmaster 


the shape of shingles or tile, which can be 
treated to give most artistic effects, pos- 
sessing the great advantage of perma- 
nence and unbreakability. Spouting and 
guttering of zinc have artistic possibili- 
ties, and in addition the owner will not be 
able to poke his finger through the leaders 
on his house at the end of three or four 
years, nor will he have to continually 
paint them. 

Rolled zinc is also used largely in this 
country for weather-strips where perma- 
nency and ultimate cost are a considera- 
tion. It has, of course, been used for 
years in fastening glass in wooden frames 
in the shape of the familiar glaziers’ 
“points.” 

The use of zinc demands a certain 
familiarity with the metal which can be 
had with a little practice, and the selec- 
tion of the proper quality of material for 
any given application. Zinc can be hard, 
medium hard and soft rolled. Hard rolled 
zine would not stand bending for seam 
work, while soft metal can be drawn, 
bent and spun into the greatest variety 
of shapes. One of the great drawbacks to 


its use in-the past has been the lack of 
appreciation of this point. No one using 
brass sheet would think of ordering it 
without specifying the kind of brass, yet 
ordinary zine sheet is expected, when 
bought from_a dealer, to meet any and 
every use, without due consideration of 
its physical properties. 

A popular misapprehension exists re- 
garding the soldering of zinc, numerous 


‘ statements having appeared regarding 


the solution of this supposedly difficult 
problem. . On the contrary, zinc is one 
of the easiest soldered metals. Anyone 
desiring to inspect a soldered joint can 
do so by removing the paper or cardboard 
cover from an ordinary dry battery cell, 
such as is used for operating door-bells, 
all dry battery cells being contained in 
soldered zinc cans. 


A large expansion in the use of zinc in 
the building trades is certain to come 
here as it has come in Europe. Those 
who first take advantage of this develop- 
ment, and familiarize themselves with the 
possibilities and uses of zinc, will reap 
the benefits which have repeatedly come 
to those in every branch of industry who 
have studied and applied foreign improve- 
ments to American practice 
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How Wallboard Was 
An Old 


A Typical House Brought 
Space Livable and 


Dining room which was remodeled by means of wallboard. 


The illustrations show two lines of 
repair and remodeling work which not 
only are permissable but clearly desir- 
able at this time. 


The house illustrated on this page was 
one of the common “story and a half” 
houses which were built in large numbers 
some 15 or 20 years ago. They were 
usually sold with only the downstairs fin- 
ished and the upper floor was left to the 
owner to be used as he pleased. Unfor- 
tunately, the owner usually pleased to 
let it alone except as a handy place for 
the accumulation of old trash. 


This was the history of Mr. McDonald’s 
second floor for many years until rising 
taxes and high living costs led him to 
figure what he could do with the un- 
productive space upstairs. Finally he 
decided to partition it off into rooms, 
using wallboard for the walls and ceil- 
ings. He found he could easily have 
enough rooms built in for an entire flat 


and rent it to a small family. When 
the work was finished it had cost him 
less than $750 and he had a cozy, up-to- 
date flat that was bringing him a re- 
turn of $14 a month or $168 a year, 
which of course was a great deal more 
than his savings could earn in the bank. 


The utilization of the “half story” of 
houses of this kind will go a long way 


Wallboard was 
used in the 
kitchen. It 
makes an at- 
tractive finish 
in such rooms 


and is entirely 


sanitary 


Exterior of the home, which is just of average type. 


toward remedying housing problems 
which have become so vital not only in 
large manufacturing centers, but also 
in the small town and on the farm. Many 
an industrial worker or farm hand would 
be only too glad to find a pleasant, com- 
fortable dwelling place like this with its 
attractive rooms and moderate rental. 


If the old home does not have enough 


A bedroom was placed up in the attic and made livable in spite 
of the sloping roof. 


Used in Remodeling 
Home 


Up-to-date— Making Attic 


Attractive By L. H. Harvy 


At the head of the attic stairs a large bedroom was made at- 
tractive by the use of wallboard. 


vacant space to provide dwelling quar- 
Theebathroont ters for a whole family, there is hardly 
an attic that cannot be made to furnish 
at least one inviting room which could 
wallboard lends be rented. The group of attic interiors 
itscltatouatinace shows what has been accomplished in 
several ordinary attics. These are not 
shown as examples of high-class design 
designs where | or workmanship but simply to point out 
the ceiling how readily the attic of emptiness can 
be changed into rooms of good cheer. 


Then there is the family whose home 
circle has been shortened by the draft. 
roof. Possibly an extra room or two, if rented, 
would offset the income that the son or 


Note how well 


tive paneling 


must slope due 


to a_ slanting 


wt 
slong 


on [ 


An attic which was made attractive in spite of difficulties in 
An attic library that took the place of waste space. height. 
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brother used to turn over toward meet- 
ing the family expenses. There are 
other cases where branches of the same 
family who have been knit closer to- 
gether by the operation of the draft 
would decide to live together if the 
house only had a few extra rooms. 


While this article has dwelt upon two 
particular kinds of waste space utiliza- 
tion, emphasis has been placed upon 
them merely to show how such work can 


A large room was possible in this attic. 
waste attic space in a home when such results as this can be 
obtained. 


be profitably and rightly carried on dur- 
ing this crucial period. This is equally 
true in the case of the commercial struc- 
ture with rooms that have not been kept 
up to present-day standards. There is 
no excuse for a building falling into dis- 
use because of poor walls and ceilings. 
Often a permanent refinishing with wall- 
board is the only change needed to place 
an old, seemingly worn out building on a 
good service basis once more. 


It seems a pity to 
for- the ceiling. 


Reconstruction work of this nature 
has never occurred to many property 
owners. Getting such business may 
necessitate a little investigation and ex- 
planation. But it is so obviously prac- 
tical and it can be handled so well with 
wallboard, which is generally available 
even where other materials are scarce, 
that both dealers and contractors will 
find it well worth while to talk up such 
reconstruction business. 


In this case, the rough joists were left to form an unusual finish 


Beam ceilings like this are popular in many 


localities; this particular treatment is out of the ordinary. 


Lumber'Trade Faces Reconstruction with Optimism 
| A Review of the Past Month’s Happenings in the Trade | 


Trade reports received present varying 
aspects. On the one hand, there is re- 
pression, conservatism, uncertainty over 
prices, cancellations of orders with ma- 
neuvering to get out of others, and shap- 
ing of plans to pass from a war to a 
peace basis, but these factors intermingle 
with cheerfulness due to the virtual es- 
tablishment of the world’s freedom, with 
satisfaction over the lifting of long-im- 
posed restrictions, as well as with 
tempered optimism that the process of 
switching from an all war-work program 
to normal activities will go forward with 
a minimum of shock. Thus far the great 
momentum attained by the war-propelled 
machine has prevented any abrupt 
changes. Indeed, building, and the lum- 
ber industry display the beneficial effects 
of partially abrogated restrictions. 


The readjustment of labor shapes up as 
a huge problem. Sixty-five per cent of 
labor is in war work at present, so it is 
self-evident from this alone, that putting 
business back on a “business” basis is a 
huge problem. As to prices dealers be- 
lieve the*present prices will hold up well 
and there will be no substantial drop in 


prices. How to balance the production 
with the demand is another “nut to 
crack.” 


Although the building material markets 
are experiencing @ slight improvement 
upon the conditions recently current in 
these lines they have not as yet fully 
responded to the general feeling of in- 
creased business prospects. Sufficient 
time has not elapsed to permit these in- 
terests to feel the full force of the pres- 
ent conditions, as some time is required 
to prepare plans and award contracts for 
new construction. Just as soon as the 
projects that have been released by the 
War Industries Board are ready to start 
the building markets will again come into 
their own, and they will immediately feel 
the full effects of the resumption of 
structural activity throughout the coun- 
CL. 

The status of the lumber industry is 
now more clearly understood in regard to 
the effect of the armistice with Germany 
and the probability of a final peace. Dur- 
ing a period that will be required in con- 
cluding difficulties that may confront the 
nations involved in a treaty of peace, the 
present war program of the United States 
with the possible exception of such work 
as munitions, will undobutedly continue 
at its existing rate. Present lumber rules 
and regulations, therefore, such as cur- 
tailed production, fixed prices and em- 


bargoes, although modified, will undoubt- 
edly remain in effect during that period. 
At the present writing the existing em- 
bargo on forest products has been re- 
moved and shipments may proceed with- 
out securing permits except where ship-. 
ments are destined for delivery at 
stations within the jurisdiction of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. Pri- 
ority and preference regulations must 
be maintained in order to prevent un- 
necessary discrimination against the war 
program. The Government’s program of 
building construction will eventually end, 
but the anticipated boom in general 
structural work and including a large. 
volume of residential building in all parts 
of the country, should more that offset 
the stoppage of federal building. Ma- 
terials for building purposes, for which 
there will be a tremendous post-war 
demand, will undoubtedly gather momen- 
tum in both demand and price during the 
next few months. Permits are reported 
to be free, with general satisfaction ex- 
pressed by the trade that the embargo 
of Sept. 16, which has since been partially 
canceled, was a controlling and not a 
prohibitive measure. All together optim- 
ism is the spirit of the hour. 
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Quick Method of Setting Door Grounds 


A Kank That Will Result in a Quicker and Neater 
Job Than Will the Usual Method 


It has interested me for some time to 
study what makes the real difference be- 
tween a well-built and a_ poorly-built 
house as these terms are commonly used. 
Good or poor materials may have some- 
thing to do with the result, but I am 
becoming convinced that most of our bad 
jobs are made from good materials and 
may even have good finished workman- 
ship. There is nothing about the interior 
finish of a house that gives the impres- 
sion of cheap shoddy construction more 
quickly than casings which do not fit 
to the plastered walls, or where the cas- 
ings appear warped and out of line with 
the wall. This, in nearly every case, is 
not due to poor carpenter work or bad 
plastering, but to the failure to put on 
grounds before plastering. These should 
be put on by the carpenter, but as this 
work comes between that of the lather 
and plasterer when no other inside car- 
penter work is under way, it is very 
commonly neglected. This is the poorest 
kind of economy for the carpenter, as he 
usually spends several times as much 
labor in fitting jambs and casings as 
he would for placing grounds, and gets 
a second rate job even with the best 
possible workmanship. : 


I am illustrating a method of placing 
door grounds which can be done very 
quickly and accurately at practically no 
cost for materials. Make a frame of 
two pieces of straight edged 1 in. x 4 in., 
6 ft. long, marked A, held together by 
two cross pieces B. The spacing should 
be accurate and should be the exact width 
of the finished jamb, which is usually 
5% in. for a partition of 2 in. x 4 in. 
measuring 3% in. The small blocks C, 
about % in. thick, are nailed on, and two 
nails D, partly driven in, complete the 
apparatus. A spirit level glass may be 
set as at HE, or if this is not used the 
ordinary plumb may be used on the 
straight edges. This level should never 
be set in the cross pieces B, for the least 
loosening and sagging at the corners will 
make it incorrect. 


To use this frame set it against the 
side of the opening, as shown by dotted 
lines in Fig. 2. Set by plumb and tack 
lightly in place with nails D. Laths are 
then slipped in and nailed in place to 
fit the frame. Repeat on other side and 
place laths at top to line with sides. 


Note that these grounds are auto- 
matically plumb, straight and of even 
jamb width regardless of whether the 
jamb stud is straight or set out of plumb. 


. If economy is necessary, the laths may _. 


be pulled off and used for other pur- 


By Thorwald Thorson, Architect 


poses after plastering is done. With this 
method the jamb widths will be constant 
so that it will not be necessary to wait 
for getting out the jambs until measure- 
ments are taken on the job, as is quite 


usual. Carpenters who have not tried 
the above method will be surprised at 
how rapidly this work can be done, and 
will be pleased to find how perfectly their 
jambs and casings will fit. 
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Details of a frame which 

can be used to speed up 

the setting of door 
grounds. 


Bin for Soiled Laundry 


By Henry Simon 


Bins are usually thought of only in 
connection with flour, sugar and other 
articles of food, but a large tilting bin 
is the best of all devices for collecting 
and keeping soiled laundry in the house- 
hold. 

It is possible to build such a bin by 
itself, merely enclosing it in a box-like 
frame, but the best way is to make it 
part of a built-in cupboard or clothes- 
press located on a screen-porch, kitchen- 


porch or some other easily accessible 
place located close to where the launder- 
ing is done. 

A convenient size is 12 in.edeep by 
24 in. high and 80 in. wide (outside 
measurements), though these measure- 
ments may of course be varied more or 
less, according to the size of the house- 
hold and the available space. 

In building the bin the first thing to 
do is to cut out the sides from 12-in. 
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board, cutting them square at the bot- 
tom and at the top at a bevel, which will 
permit the bin.to be pulled out almost, 
but not quite, to its full capacity, so that 
it can never accidentally fall out. To 
the inside of each side and % in. away 
from its back edge is nailed a cleat end- 
ing % in. from the bottom edge, the 
cleats thus forming rabbets for receiv- 
ing the ends of the ceiling boards used 
to form the back, which are now nailed 
in place. 

The front is now made of pieces of 
ceiling nailed on to two cleats of a length 
equal to that of the back boards, the top 
cleat being flush with the upper edge 
of the box, while the bottom cleat is set 
back %4 in. in order to permit the bottom 
to be set in. The bottom, made of one 
piece of 12-in. board, is thus overlapped 
by both sides and the front, which latter 
shows ceiling only. 

A -pair of butterfly hinges is sufficient 
to hold the pin at the bottom, while a 
drawer-pull furnishes a convenient 
handle. If the bin is to be kept open 
occasionally for any length of time, a 
nail fitting a hole on the upper edge of 
one of the sides and hung from a short 
string fastened to the inside of the bin 
may be employed. 

One great advantage of such a bin is 
that it takes up less floor space than any 
box, chest or drawer of anything like 


A tilting bin that can be used for soiled 
laundry. This is a labor-saving conven- 
ience that the housewife will appreciate. 


the same capacity. Even when opened 
to its extreme limit, the bin projects into 
the room only 22 in., while a drawer of 
the same capacity and opened would take 
up close to 4 ft. The bin can therefore 
be used in many places where a drawer 
or a box could not be employed at all, 
which is an important point in many 
small households, where space is con- 
tracted anyway. In addition, the bin is 
far superior to a drawer and a box with 
a lid both in the ease with which it is 
operated and in that the bin can be 
crammed full to its utmost capacity and 
still wgrk easy. The placing of things 
into the bin again is extremely easy and 
convenient, for until it is quite full the 
laundry can simply be dropped into it, 
the bin closing itself automatically. And, 
finally, the bin has the decided ad- 
vantage that it will never bind, jam or 
work hard. 


How to Prime and Paint 


Common Woods on the 
Market To-day 


Methods of Overcoming Usual Diffi- 


culties Met With. 


Formerly there was but one wood to 
paint, and that a wood that took paint 
very kindly. To-day we use_ several 
woods in construction, and-nearly all dif- 
fer in their receptivity of paint. Hence 
it is well to understand this fact, and 
to know exactly what treatment each 
wood requires for successful use. 


The true white pine may be first- 
coated, or primed, as it is called, with 
white lead thinned with raw linseed oil 
and a little japan driers. Some use a 
mixture of turpentine and oil in about 
the proportion of 80 or 90 per cent of 
oil to 20 or 10 per cent of turpentine. 


The only advantage with the use of 
turpentine lies in the fact that it assists 
penetration. This is necessary only when 
the wood may be damp, then the tur- 
pentine, which will mix with water, while 
oil will not, overcomes the dampness and 
takes the paint down into the pores of 
the wood. The priming coat should be 
nearly all thinners, very little lead being 
needed. The practice with experts dif- 
fers, as methods differ with all work- 
men; some prime with the pure oil alone, 
others with some lead in the oil. The 
amount of lead varies, some using a 
thin, others a comparatively heavy prim- 
ing coat. One other virtue that turpen- 
tine possesses is its lower cost than the 
oil; hence when we can use it in paint 
it is that much gained. 


Bass (linden wood) is much like white 
pine as to its action with paint, and 
should be primed the same. It is being 
much used now for exterior structural 
work, it being straight of grain, com- 
pact, light of weight, soft but tough, but 
not so durable as white pine, and also is 
not easily seasoned. A little turpentine 
in the priming is well with this wood, the 
paint being mixed thin, with very little 
driers—none at all when the weather is 
dry and warm. This permits more time 
for the paint to get into the wood before 
it sets up. The paint dries very satis- 
factorily on this wood, and owing to its 
light color two-coat work looks better 
than three does on darker woods. As 
regards both bass and white pine, the 
priming should be liberally flowed on and 
be well brushed into the wood. 


Yellow or hard pine is a very dif- 
ficult wood to treat with paint and re- 
quires very special treatment. There is 
a large number of pines used for build- 
ing purposes, but that which we now 
have in mind is the hard resinous south- 


By A. Ashmun Kelly 


ern pine, and which has been used in 
house building for years, though it is 
only within recent years that it has been 
painted. First of all it is well to allow 
the wood to stand to the weather for 
some time, two or three weeks at least. 
If it is warm weather then much of its 
free pitch will come to the surface, then 
it. may be roughly scraped off. The - 
pores, too, will have opened out, the wood 
will have become dry, and the sappy 
parts bleached out. It has been found 
that the addition of a little pine tar to 
the priming coat will prevent any scal- 
ing, a southern painter’s discovery; they 
recommend about one part pine tar to 
seven parts paint. The priming paint is 
made from white lead, thinned with raw 
linseed oil, with the pine tar added. 
Some experts say that considerable tur- 
pentine ought to be used in the priming 
coat, the amount varying with the char- 
acter of the lumber, and may be any- 
where from 25 to 40 per cent of total 
amount of the thinners used. Use tur- 
pentine freely with hard pine, they say. 
Brush the paint well into the wood, and 
do not allow the brush to slip over any 
hard places. See that not too much prim- 
ing is left on those hard places. 


Some painters have advised one or 
even two coats of shellac to keep back 
the sap and give a good foundation for 
the finish coats. There are at least two 
reasons against this practice, namely: 
High cost and scarcity of shellac, and the 
fact that by placing a barrier of shellac 
between wood and paint you shut out the 
paint from the wood, which it should 
protect from dampness, and allow the 
dampness to attack on both sides of the 
shellac, for shellac is not proof against 
dampness. 


Now, if the object is to kill the sap, 
better use the gasoline torch and burn 
the sap out. This is just what we do 
when the wood has not stood to the 
weather as described. The sap is then 
scraped off and the wood primed. In this 
case the paint should be made from 
either all red lead or half and half of red 
and white lead, thinning with nearly all 
turpentine, using only a little oil. Red 
lead and white lead, too, dries readily 
without the assistance of japan. One 
painter makes a good suggestion, name- 
ly, to give the raw wood a coat of ben- 
zine, though we would prefer benzol, 
which is efficient in softening up the gum 
besides penetrating well into the wood. 
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all red lead is apt to cause peeling of 
subsequent coat unless extremely little 
of the lead remains on the surface. It 
forms a very hard surface. 


Usually the heart wood of trees takes 
paint better than the sap wood, but hard 
pine does not conform to this rule, form- 
ing an exception. The sap wood of hard 
pine taking paint better than the heart, 
and being cheaper also, it is strange that 
so many southern architects specify the 
latter wood for house siding, even for 
the best class of houses. 


The far western pine woods, like those 
of Oregon and Idaho, for instance, are 
best primed with a paint thinned with 
a rather large proportion of oil, say about 
55 per cent. But the use of benzol as 
well as of turpentine, is indicated in con- 
nection with the oil. Such woods pos- 
sess very poor absorptive qualities, and 
the absorption is also uneven, quick on 
the softer parts, and slow on the harder 
parts. 


Cypress is one of our best woods for 
exterior work, and much used for in- 
terior as well. It is classed with the 
soft woods, its character not being much 
unlike white cedar, grain straight, wood 
light in weight and strong and very 
durable. It should have the priming coat 
as soon as possible after leaving the 
plane, or before the grain rises. Make 
the priming coat from white lead thinned 
with turpentine, raw oil and a little japan 
drier. The addition of about one pint 
of benzol to the gallon of mixed paint, 
replacing an equal quantity of turpen- 


to make a surface for the paint. Some 
thin the white lead with benzol entirely. 
Each system has merit. If only oil is 
used in the priming the result will show 
in streaks, dry and wet. This because 
the wood is hard and soft, and the oil 
will not easily dry on the hard parts. 
I have had oil priming remain undry a 
week on this wood, where the same paint 
dried over night on old work beside it. 
After the priming apply two or more 
coats of white lead paint, each coat con- 
taining some turpentine, but no benzol, 
as it will soften up the under coat. Re- 
member this fact in painting over any 
kind of painted surface. Benzol is a 
strong solvent of oil. 


Do not cause the priming coat on 
cypress to dry quickly, but allow it time 
to soak into the wood. Second and third 
coats on cypress should be mixed rather 
stiff, but be well brushed in. 


California redwood is another hard one 
to paint. It is because of its unevenness, 
soft and hard parts, the heart growth 
hard and resinous, not taking paint well, 
while its sap part is soft. Its priming 
and painting is much the same, very 
little oil but plenty of turpentine and 
benzol. A good formula is this: Raw oil, 
70 per cent; turpentine, 30 per cent, with 
a half-pint of benzol to the gallon of 
mixed primer. A thin primer, well 
rubbed into the grain of the wood, is in- 
dicated. Never add benzol to any paint 
until you are about ready to apply the 
paint. 

Poplar wood is another useful building 


should find this an ideal substitute for 
the old-time white pine. It seasons well 
and shrinks very little, though I have 
been informed by a builder that it will 
warp; but this may apply only to one 
kind of poplar, the yellow. Of course, 
I speak of the wood in the popular term, 
for willow and some other trees belong 
to the poplar family. Speaking of pop- 
lar, I have often wondered why it is 
not more generally used in house con- 
struction. It is a very fine wood, and 
maybe some reader will tell us why it 
is not generally used. 


This wood may be primed the same 
as white pine, as it takes paint well, the 
paint dries well, and white work does 
well on it owing to the clear color of 
the wood. 


Cottonwood is less desirable than pop- 
lar, for it does not season well, is liable 
to warping, absorbs moisture readily, and 
unless well protected by paint will soon 
discolor and decay. It is necessary 
to have the wood dry before painting, as 
otherwise it will rot under the paint. 
Use all oil in the priming and rub it in 
well. 


Spruce wood should not be primed 
until the same has stood to the weather 
several weeks. It is inclined to split 
and shrink, hence these defects should 
be permitted to develop before paint is 
applied. Then putty will remedy the 
defect. Add turpentine to the primer, 
as spruce is rather hard, and going 
through the planer makes it still harder- 
surfaced. 


Home Planning for Household Efhiciency 


By Edith Allen 


War is increasing the demand for 
woman labor. This in turn is increasing 
the number of homes in which one woman 
does all the work, and those in which she 
not only does all the work but something 
else in addition. 


Builders need now to recognize the 
problems of such homes more than they 
have been doing in the past. The builder 
who can plan and build a house for a 
family of four or five which can be well 
eared for by one woman, leaving her 
ample time to enjoy her children and do 
some outside work, is the builder who will 
be most popular. At present there are 


plenty of houses designed for the homes . 


where servants can be secured; but serv- 
ants are not to be had in a constantly 
increasing number of cases. 


There has been some discussion in the 
past about the proper size or floor area 
for a “one woman” house. If the house 
is perfectly arranged one woman can 
manage a larger one than if it is poorly 
arranged. Women who have had to do all 
the cooking, housework, and care of 
children and still have had time for some 
outside interests, consider, as a rule, the 
house covering a ground area of one 
thousand souare feet. having a basement, 


This article describes the way in 
which successful kitchens have been 
planned where no servant is kept. 
The preblem of reducing unneces- 
sary steps to the minimum is in- 
terestingly solved, and worth while 
pointers can be gained by the man 
who is interested in getting the 
most into his plans. 

A large state university commis- 
sioned the author to visit numerous 
homes with a view to obtain au- 
thoritative data on just what was 
required for household efficiency. 
The results of this survey will ap- 
pear in these columns in future 
articles from time to time. 


first and second floor, and attic, a full one 
woman job without leaving time for the 
outside interests or work. 

The satisfactory “one woman” house 
consists of a laboratory-like kitchen, a 


dining room directly off from the kitchen, 
bed rooms, living room and as small an 
amount of hall and closet space as will 
prevent much passing through rooms 
where work is being done, and take care 
of wraps and sundry articles. 


As most of the work in “one woman” 
houses still centers around the prepara- 
tion and serving of meals, provision for 
this must be considered first, Almost 
every house with a butler’s pantry is a 
home designed so that: work can be done 
most pleasantly and with greatest dis- 
patch when a servant is kept. There is 
no reason for a butler’s pantry in the 
“one woman” house. It simply makes 
additional steps on the way from kitchen 
to dining room. Steps must be saved by 
the efficient planning of the house. A 
butler’s pantry requires two doors. The 
swinging of two doors is wearing on the 
nerves of the worker. If they are left 
open, the pantry loses part of its func- 
tion, that of keeping kitchen odors from 
the dining room. A shallow closet, about 
eighteen inches deep, in the kitchen will 
store all necessary utensils and some of 
the dishes. A china closet in the dining 
room will take care of the remainder. 
The care of these two closets will be less 
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than the care of the pantry, as they are 
not used as a passage way. In the “one 
woman” house the kitchen work is light- 
est when it is all centered in one room. 
A convenient, light sanitary kitchen is 
better in such a home than a pantry and 
kitchen. 


After an inspection of numerous “one 
woman” homes it would seem that the 


A good arrangement 


of kitchen, hall or 
outside, and dining 
room. The doors 


are so placed as to 

keep the kitchen 

from being used as a 
passageway. 


small kitchen of about one hundred and 
ten square feet of floor space makes the 
best work shop. The work is hindered 
if the kitchen is a general passage way 
and place for the hanging of work 
clothes. If possible, there should be but 
two doors so close together that anyone 
going from the dining room through the 
other door does not pass through the 
whole kitchen. Whether this other door 
leads directly to the outside or into a hall 
or passage to the outside depends upon 
the family’s business. 

Such a hall arrangement as the above 
accomplishes this end in those homes 
where the man and children feel the need 
of a back entrance to the house, while the 


Note the arrange- 
ment of doors. The 
kitchen should have 
about 110 sq. ft. of 
floor space for maxi- 
mum efficiency. 


DINING ROOM HALL 
OR |OUTSIDE 


woman can work unhindered. The in- 
stallation of a water system in the house 
of moderate means has done away with 
the need for a direct passage to the 
kitchen from out of doors. A set basin 
in this hall does away with the use of the 
kitchen sink as a family wash basin. 
This eliminates much extra work and 
annoyance to the cook in not having to 
keep her utensils out of the sink. Such 
an arrangement also saves much dirt in 
the kitchen. The back hall may also open 
into another room or have in it stairs 
to the floor above as well as to the cellar. 


If the back porch can be so arranged 
that the children can play there where 


A good arrangement 
where a back hall 
and porch are de- 
sired. The house- 
wife can look out 
through a window 
onto the porch, see 
visitors, watch the 
children, etc. 


the mother can watch them while she 
is at work, she is saved steps going to 
see what they are about. A window on 
the porch of plan three would make this 
porch a good babies’ play room while 
mother is busy. This porch should be 
screened. The top of the windows should 
be several inches higher than the doors. 
In fly season the kitchen and dining room 
windows can be lowered, and since the 
odors from cooking escape through the 


highest openings flies will gather at the 
top of the windows, which should be 
tightly screened, instead of at the top 
of the doors where they can get into the 
house. This is one of the best schemes 
for keeping flies out of the kitchen. A 
screened skylight for the kitchen, which 
can be opened, is another device to keep 
out flies, as it attracts them to the roof 
rather than the door. It cools the kitchen 
better than an electric fan and also car- 
ries out odors so that they do not get 
into the rest of the house. 
who is doing all the work needs as cool 
a kitchen as she can have during the 
summer months. Heat is exhausting and 
she must conserve her strength for at 
best she has many things to do. A sky- 
light also lights the room and saves wall 
space that would otherwise be needed for 
windows. The skylight is practical where 
this part of the house is one-story high. 


Kitchen windows should be planned to 
serve some definite purpose, such as the 


Chicken Coop 


The woman° 


means of watching the children or the 
getting of a good view, and they should 
be high so that furniture such as tables 
and sinks can be placed under them. A 
well planned variety in kitchen windows 
need not mar the artistic appearance of 
the house in the least, even when they 
are planned solely for comfort and con- 
venience. 


Proper closets are essential in the “one 
woman” house. They should be twenty 
inches deep, which is sufficient to hold 
the clothing on hangers. Shelves should 
be built in the upper part. There should 
be one or two closets for each bedroom. 
It helps to keep the house in order to 
have a linen closet either in the bath- 
room or hall, a closet in the living room _ 
for playthings, etc., and one in both the 
front and back hall to keep wraps. 

It is quite a work of fine art to build 
a satisfactory “one woman” house and 
there are altogether too few masterpieces 
of this art to be found. 


That Cane 


Added to a Private Garage. 


A Business Building Hint That Will 


Prove Profitable. 


The city man who moves to the sub- 
urbs wants to keep a little flock of 
chickens for the sake of fresh eggs and 
poultry, and as a chicken house is prac- 
tically never included in a development 
project the country builders can very 
easily take up this work and profit 
from it. 


In providing a comfortable and artistic 
chicken house the builder must know 
something about chickens, their habits 
and how to raise them, so that he can 
provide the right kind of house for them. 
The construction should be tight enough 
to prevent freezing temperature inside. 
The floor should be of earth, best laid 
over stone and ashes for good drainage. 
The floor should also be covered with 
chaff-straw, etc., at least 4 in. deep, for 
scratching purposes, for the hens must 
be active to give their best. 


Now here is the way a chicken house 
was made as an addition to a garage 
on a 50 x 100 lot. The garage was at 
one corner and was 20 x 20 ft. This. 
left room for a chicken house 10 x 20 ft. 
and a yard 20 x 20 ft., a plan being 
shown herewith. 


First an excavation was made to the 
depth of a foot and half, filled with 
stones, then thinly covered with ashes, 
and about 3 in. of earth was placed on 
top. Large rocks were embedded at regu- 
lar intervals to hold the sills, and pro- 
jecting about 4 in. above grade, so the 
sills were off the ground. 

The floor section for the feed room, 
5 x 10 ft., was made of cement sloping 
toward the back and drawing into a shal- 
low gutter discharging into the garage 
drain. 


By Hut: Jensen 


The sills were 4 x 4 in. and framing 
timbers 2 x 4 in., covered with rough 
boards on which red cedar shingles were 
laid to the weather 4 in. to be in har- 
mony with the garage. The roof shingles 
were stained and side wall shingles were 
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Plan of a chicken coop that can be added 
to a garage. 


Yard elevation of coop. 
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painted red to match the garage. 


A door was cut from the chicken coop 
into the garage. Entrance can also be 
had direct from the outside into the feed 
room. The feed room has two. cement 
feed bins each 2 x 8 ft. in size with 
wooden covers provided with weights and 
pulleys. The covers are made tight fit- 
ting to prevent the entrance of rodents. 


Entrance to the chicken pen is made 
through a half wire door. There are 
four windows in this section, hinged to 
swing outward. These window openings 
have 1 in. mesh wire so chickens cannot 
fly against glass and break it. The nests 
are made in groups of twos hung on the 
wall 3 ft. from the floor and made so 
that the chickens cannot perch on top 
and dirty them, as shown in the accom- 
panying details. The roof is sheathed 
inside and this wall forms the back of 
the nests, which are fastened by hooks 
to wall so as to be easily removable for 
ecleaning. 


The dropping board is 3 ft. wide, 15 
ft. long, and set at such an angle that 
the front is 2 ft. from the floor, while 
the back is 8 ft. from the floor. This is 
so that the hens cannot stand on the 
board and make it dirty. Two roost 
perches of 1 x 2-in. lumber are provided. 
each 15 ft. long, set one above and back 
of the other and braced in the center 
to prevent buckling from the weight of 
' the fowls. 

At the lower end of the dropping board 
a wooden trough, made as shown in 
the detail, catches what droppings roll 
off the dropping board and what stick 
can easily be brushed into it, which 
should be done at least once in two 
weeks. 

These chicken droppings should be kept 
dry and can be used as fertilizer in the 
garden. Roosts should be sprayed and 
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Section, rear elevation, and front elevation 

of typical nests. The nests slope up 

toward the back so that the chickens can 
not roost on them. 


disinfected at regular intervals and the 
entire interior should be whitewashed 
twice a year. 

These things the builder can explain 
to his customer and prospective chicken 
raiser, and when the time comes for an- 
other job his name will be remembered. 

The chicken run on yard is 20 x 20 ft., 
30 five posts were set 10 ft. apart, as 
shown, and 2 in. mesh wire 8 ft. high 
is stretched between and nailed to the 
posts and to boards at bottom, which 
are 8 in. wide. Stones and earth must 
be thrown up against these to prevent 
the fowls from getting under them. 


Building a Sanitary Bank Barn 


This Type of Structure Is Usually Damp and Unhealthy, 
But May Be Made Dry as Described in This 


Article. 


The Government distinctly encourages 
the farmer to keep his buildings in good 
repair, and when necessary to construct 
others. It is estimated that owing to 
the increased crops and the consequent 
need of greater storage room, that more 
form buildings will be erected this year 
than in normal times. 


As a result of this pressing necessity 
of an unusual condition, the old bank 
barn will come in for considerable atten- 
tion. The reason for this is that the 
bank barn is the cheapest and easiest to 
construct, and it is usually warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. 


But unfortunately the bank barn as 
usually built is the most unsanitary of 
any on account of its dampness from the 
accumulation of moisture that seeps 
through the bank and locates perma- 
nently on the floor level. But modern 
construction methods can do away with 
such undesirable features. 


The chief consideration is to remedy 
the damp evil at the very beginning. 
This is obtained by bringing the bank 
down to the barn in the form of a slope 
instead of perpendicular, and at the bot- 
tom of it excavating a sanitary ditch that 
is later filled up with loose broken stones. 
The piers carrying the barn are built 
beyond this ditch, and as a result they 
will not conduct any surplus moisture in 
the building. 


The old method was to excavate in the 
bank, leaving the face perpendicular, and 
placing the foundation walls of the barn 
close up against the earth. The sub-soil 
moisture was thus constantly trickling 
into the wall of the barn, rotting timbers 
and keeping the interior perpetually 
damp. The sanitary bank barn, on the 
contrary, does not have its walls in con- 
tact with the bank, and even its foun- 
dations are free from any surplus mois- 
ture. As it is quite necessary for the 
best results to place the barn as close to 
the embankment as possible, a sort of re- 
taining wall of loosely joined field stones 
should be built at the foot of the slope 
to keep the earth from being washed 
down into the ditch. The idea is to keep 
the surface drainage of the bank from 
the ditch by this wall, and permit only 
the sub-soil drainage to enter it. The 
barn is thus rendered drier and more 
sanitary than most buildings erected on 
the level. 


A driveway from the top of the em- 
bankment to the second story of the 
barn is provided by bridging over the 
intervening space by a timber causeway. 
One end of this rests on the top of the 
embankment, and the other on the foun- 
dation piers of the barn. Half way be- 
tween supporting piers and joists should 
rest on the top of the retaining wall so 


By George E. Walsh 


that a perfectly firm and unshakable - 
causeway is secured. If properly built, 
the heaviest truck can pass over this di- 
rectly into the barn. It is assumed that 
the lower part of the barn under the 
embankment is to be used for stock, 
wagons or for general storage purposes. If 
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YW 
Section of bank barn built so as to keep 
dry. 


the barn faces the southern sun it, will be 
a much warmer place in winter. than any 
other kind of structure. It will also re- 
main cool in summer on account of its 
low situation. 


Old bank barns constructed in the 
usual way can be altered to fit in this 
scheme. Such alterations will not cost 
any material sum considering the ad- 
vantages obtained. The foundations of 
the barn need not be disturbed. The 
face of the bank coming close up against 
the wall must be excavated a distance of 
four or five feet at the bottom and ten 
feet at the top. When thisis done so that 
the slope of the earth is of the right 
pitch proceed to excavate the ditch mid- 
way between the foundation walls and 
the foot of the bank. Make the ditch 
two feet wide and dig it from two to five 
feet deep the whole length of the barn 
facing the bank. The depth depends 
upon how wet the soil is, and how much 
water seeps through the embankment. 


Next fill in the ditch with loose broken 
stones, adding a little sand to pack them 
firmly in position. When this is com- 
pleted, build the retaining wall between 
the ditch and the sloping embankment. 
This can be made of loose stones or field 
stones joined together with cement suffi- 
ciently thick to hold the wall securely 
together. Two feet above the foot of the 
embankment is sufficient. At two points 
where the upper driveway is to enter the 
barn make a concrete footing for five by 
six beams. Set these up and tie together 
by scantling, and then lay the driveway 
beams across them so that the middle 
rests on the uprights and the ends on the 
barn and the embankment. 
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A Manure Pit Eliminates Waste 


The Farmer Who Does Not Yet Realize the Value of a Roofed 
Manure Pit Should Have Its Value Pointed Out to Him 


An important and profitable addition 
to the farm for the storing of manure, 
eliminating the waste which occurs when 
stored on the ground under the continued 
action of the sun, is the manure pit 
roofed over and connected direct to the 
litter alleys with an overhead litter car- 
rier track and carrier to barn. 

This style of pit is simple in design 
and construction, forms a waterproof pit 
for the storage of the manure with pro- 
vision for pumping off the liquid manure 
for garden or truck patch when required. 


By Frank T. Fellner, Architect 


Floor of pit is of concrete, 5’ thick, 
reinforced with wire mesh or woven wire 
fencing, running continuous on all sides 
of pit. Reinforcing is embedded in the 
concrete 2” from the bottom, and run up 
side walls as shown on accompanying 
plans. 


Concrete is formed into one continuous 
mass, side walls being 6” thick, and 
rounded off at top edges. 


ported upon posts as shown, and should 
be set wide enough apart to allow ample 
clearance for manure carrier. 

Leaders are provided, with gutters, to 
drain into pit. 

Excavation for the shallow type of pit 
is carried down as shown on section, with 
foundation floor and side walls of con- 
crete, reinforced with wire mesh, the 
same in general method as the large 
type of pit. 

This type of pit can be erected next 
to the barn, and can readily be con- 


Perspective of concrete manure pit roofed ever. The shallow pit shown in the insert above, is sufficient if the manure is carted away 


Manure stored in this way is a money 
saver for the farmer, as this most valu- 
able by-product is stored until ready for 
use, under the most favorable conditions 
for the chemical action taking place. ° 


Two types of concrete pits are shown, 
the deep pit for storage, and the shallow 
pit if the manure is to be carted away 
very frequently. A runway is provided, 
allowing a manure spreader to back into 
the pit for loading. 


Excavate for pit to a depth of 3’ 6”, as 
shown on plans, and set spread footing 
of concrete. 


frequently. 


Floor of pit is graded to sump, which 
is formed of concrete, about 2 ft. in 
diameter and 2 ft. in depth, with hand 
pump installed for pumping out the 
liquid manure. 


The roof is supported by 4” x 6” Y.P. 
posts embedded in concrete and set plumb 
and true. Roof rafters on 2” x 6” spaced 
20” on centers covered with sheathing 
boards and shingles, set 5%" to the 
weather. 


Overhead carrier track is hung from 
roof of pit and carried to barn, allowing 
for clearance under track. Track is sup- 


structed on a sloping grade, as shown. 


A sump and hand pump for liquid 
manure is also provided in a lower corner 
of pit. 

If a manure spreader is to be used, a 
runway can be provided in the wall, with 
a gentle slope and cleats embedded partly 
in the concrete and firmly held with bolts 
1’ x 10” in length, embedded into the 
concrete. 


Concrete for both pits is composed of 
one part of Portland cement, two parts 
of clean sharp sand and four parts of 
broken stone to pass through a 2” ring. 
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Bank run gravel can be used if found 
most convenient. — 

Reinforcing for pits is of heavy wire 
fencing or wire mesh, embedded in the 
floor and walls as noted above. 

Wooden forms required for either type 
of pit are simple in construction. Board- 
ing 1’ thick, dressed on one side, and 2” 
x 4” pieces for uprights and braces con- 
stitute the forms. Miscellaneous lengths 
of sound material found about the farm 
can be pressed into service for use as 
forms. When forms are constructed and 
ready for the pouring of the concrete, 
the faces of forms should be greased to 


allow of easy removal when concrete has 
set. 


Ten or twelve days should elapse be- 
fore pits should be put to actual use. 


A grating over sump is removable 
and is of strong galvanized iron, capable 
of protecting sump. 


A small regulation hand pump with 
intake pipe of sufficient length to reach 
to bottom of sump will be ample. Pump 
is bolted to concrete wall, or in the case 
of small pit, is erected on a small plat- 
form. 


A litter carrier with adjusting attach- 


ment for raising and emptying carrier is 
provided. 
Estimate of Materials Required 
Large Pit 
Concrete (floor, walls, etc.)..20 cu. yds- 


Wire reinforcing) sees 135 sq-eydss 
Posts for roof (4’x 6”) girders, 260 lin. ft. 


Roof sheathing, 1” boarding..... BO Oe 
Shingles i ..:s<i./cee ns tee teenies 4 bundles- 
Small Pit 
Concrete (floor, walls, etc.)...13 cu. yds. 
Wire reinforcing............ 72 sq. yds. 
Wood cleats (3” x 4” stuff)....40 lin. ft. 
Bolts ((1" x 10" long)? .a-s7-er 80 bolts- 


Can Injured Workman Claim Com- 
pensation When Relying on 
Verbal Promise? 


That a promise of an employer’s su- 
perintendent to give an injured em- 
ployee an easy job as soon as he is able 
to work does not estop the employer from 
setting up the employee’s delay in filing 
his claim as a bar to the recovery of an 
award, there being no fact, falsely as- 
serted, that induced the employee not to 
file his claim, was the decision in a recent 
case. 

It appeared that the claimant was in- 
jured on Aug. 12, 1914. He did not file 
his claim until March 5, 1917—nearly 
two years and six months after the in- 
jury. Evidence showed that when he 
notified the superintendent of his injury, 
the latter replied: ““We will take care of 
you.” The court dismissed the em- 
ployee’s claim on the ground that he had 
not given due notice of his injury under 
the New York Compensation Act. 


When Architect Is Unjust Can 
Contractor Be Sued? 


That an architect is not justified in 
acting arbitrarily, oppressively or mali- 
ciously because he believes a contractor 
is not acting according to one provision 
of the contract is the decision in another 
late Missouri case. Suit was started by 
an owner against a contractor to recover 
damages. It appeared that a contract 
to erect a house and garage on the 
owner’s lot had been entered into. After 
the excavations were made and the 
foundations were constructed the con- 
tractor was unable to complete his work 


and the owner made a new contract to 
take the place of the old one. 

The owner’s architect certified that the 
new contractors were not proceeding 
in accordance with the plans and specifi- 
cations and advised the owner to ter- 
minate the contract. The owner ac- 
cepted the architect’s advice and there- 
after brought suit for $2,164.91, which 
he had been compelled to pay to com- 
plete the building in excess of the con- 
tract price. The court decided that 
though the building contract provided 
the architect’s certificate should be con- 
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All readers are invited to ask any 
questions whose solution will help 
them solve any legal difficulty that 
they may be in. Our legal adviser, 
George F. Kaiser, LL.B., will answer 
direct by mail and give his opinion 
as to the correct procedure. Such 
of the questions and answers as are 
of general interest to the trade will 
be published in these columns. 


All inquiries must be accom- 
panied by the name and address of 
the correspondent, so that he may 
be answered direct or that he may 
be requested for further informa- 
tion if necessary to the intelligent 
answering of his question. No 
names will be published, only ini- 
tials or a nom de plume. Remem- 
ber that this service is free to sub- 
scribers. 


Address Legal Department, Build- 


ing Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
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clusive, it was not binding where the 


_ plans and specifications were construed 


in bad faith, arbitrarily, oppressively or 
maliciously and that the owner would be 
precluded from recovering where an: 
architect was so acting, even though a 
charge of fraud and conspiracy between: 
the architect and owner could not be 


sustained. Sek 


What Does ‘“‘Working Days’ Mean? 


The words “working days” have again 
been construed by one of the higher 
courts. This time in Missouri. 

The court said concerning the meaning 
of these words: 


“We regard it as clear that the term 
‘working days’ as used in the contract. 
should be taken as excluding not only 
Sundays and holidays, but also days upon: 
which work could not be done because: 
of weather conditions. Had this not. 
been the intention of the parties, it may 
well be assumed that a definite day for 
the completion of the work would have 
been agreed upon. The only extrinsic 
evidence in the record regarding the 
meaning of the term ‘working days’ is 
the testimony of the architect of the 
building. In response to questions pro- 
pounded to him he testified to the effect 
that by ‘working days’ was meant days 
upon which ‘weather conditions were 
such as to permit work to be done’— 
i. e., where the building was, as here, not 
under roof; but that Saturday is a work- 
ing day; a whole working day. 

“Though the questions asked this wit- 
ness were not so framed, it is evident 
that it was sought to elicit from him as 
an architect testimony as to a usage 
and custom among architects and build- 
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ers with respect to the construction of 
such words in a building contract. 


“We think that the parties must have 
intended that days upon which work 
could not be done because of weather 
conditions would be excluded in com- 
puting the period of 55 working days. 
We know of no good reason for assum- 
ing that they intended that Saturday be 
counted as half a working day within 
the meaning of the contract. Though it 
be that owing to ‘labor rules’ work was 
suspended on Saturday afternoons we 
are of the opinion that under the con- 
tracts of this character Saturday is to 
be construed as a working day in the 
absence of anything to indicate a con- 
trary intention. There is no evidence 
that by usage and custom in such busi- 
ness in the community the terms ‘work- 
ing days’ is to be so construed.” 


Can Person Furnishing Engineering 
Designs Obtain Mechanic's Lien? 


‘In California under the statutory pro- 
vision that “a person bestowing skill in 
construction of a building at the request 
of the owner or any authorized person, is 
entitled to a lien,” a person furnishing 
engineering designs, actually used in the 
construction of a building, at the request 
of the owner’s architect, is entitled to a 
mechanic’s lien. 

The court in this case said: 


“Architects and all persons of every 
class bestowing skill or other necessary 
services to be used in the construction of 
a building are entitled to a lien under 
the California Code, where at the in- 
stance of the owner or of any other per- 
son and by his authority or under him 
as contractor, and, further, every archi- 
tect having charge of the construction 
either in whole or in part of any. building 
shall be held to be the agent of the owner 


for the purpose of the lien law. 
* 


When Mechanic's Lien Is Recorded 
Must Lis Pendens Be Recorded? 


Does a party who in due time records a 
sufficient and valid mechanic’s lien have 
to record a notice of lis pendens upon the 
foreclosure of that lien in order to charge 
and hold the property against the pur- 
chaser during the pendency of the action, 
is the question submitted to the Califor- 
nia courts in a recent case. 

The California Lien Law provides: 


“No lien provided for in this chapter 
binds any building, mining claim, im- 
provement or structure for a longer 
period than 90 days after the same has 
been filed unless proceedings be com- 
menced in a proper court within that 
time to enforce the lien.” 

Suit was started by the contractor 
who was the lien claimant against the 
property owners as the work was com- 
menced; the lien was filed and action was 
instituted in due time. After the action 
was started the property was sold. 

The court decided that the provisions 
of the California statute mean by impli- 
cation that when proceedings to enforce a 


lien are commenced within 90 days, the 
lien continues and it is unnecessary to 
file a notice of pendency of the action 
and for that reason the contractor’s lien 
was good as against the purchaser. 


Must Unnecessary Work Be Paid for? 


In a recent Utah case it was decided 
that where the city engineer of Salt Lake 
City. improperly and unnecessarily re- 
quired a contractor to put earth on the 
slopes of excavations and embankments 
of a reservoir to protect them while the 
work was suspended because of winter 
weather, the contractor had the right to 
recover for the extra work despite the 
contract. 


“Unjust work wholly unnecessary and 
within the contract and not contemplated 
by the parties” may be recovered for by 
the contractor, said the court, regardless 
of the provisions of. the contract in such 
cases. 

The terms “extra work” and “addi- 
tional work” were defined by the court 
as follows. 

“The term ‘extra work’ in a construc- 
tion contract applies to work of a char- 
acter not contemplated by the party and 
not controlled by the contract, while 
‘additional work’ is such as may fairly 
be presumed to arise in the construction 
and is within the contract, although not 
included within the plans and specifica- 
tions.” 

The contractor was therefore given 
judgment for $12,775.57 for the extra 
work, in addition to the amount paid 
him under the contract, which was 
$40,451.30. 


If Incompetence Is Alleged Does It 
Form Grounds for Damages ? 


Saying that a roof is “in danger of fall- 
ing,” the architect who superintended its 
construction has been “notified and has 


ignored the notification”—and that “this © 


development does not speak very well 
for him” is libel according to a late New 
York decision. 


Suit was instituted by an architect 
against a newspaper publisher for dam- 
ages claimed on the ground of printing 
libelous statements, charging general un- 
skillfulness or carelessness in the prose- 


cution of his profession as an architect. 


The article complained of was printed 
by the publisher and was as follows: 


“Binghamton has a new $750,000 high 
school which was first used when the fall 
term began. Yet 850 pupils of that same 
high school are in possible danger because 
of conditions which have come to the at- 
tention of the school board. The roof is 
in danger of falling. One portion of it 
has broken away from the I-beams and 
has sagged toward the floor. At present 
the roof is propped up but if it should 
fall it would be disastrous to life and 
property. The architect has been notified 
but has ignored the notification. An ex- 
pert has been sent for and precautions 
have been taken. This precaution does 
not speak very well for those who de- 


signed and built Binghamton’s new high 
school.” 

The court in deciding that the words 
used in the article were actionable and 
that the architect had a good cause of 
action, said: 

“In this case the article complained of 
after stating that the roof of the Bing- 
hamton high school was in danger of 
falling,” said, “This development does 
not speak very well for those who de- 
signed and built the high school.” It 
was clearly inferable from this state- 
ment that the architect had made a faulty 
design. Nothing it seems to me could in- 
jure an architect more than to charge 
that through his unskillful and careless 
drawings a great public building had 
either fallen or was about to fall. It 
occurs to me that no person who knew it 
would afterwards employ him. However, 
the article goes on still further than 
merely charging a faulty design in a par- 
ticular case. It says that the threatened 
fall of the roof “does not speak very 
well” for the architect.- That which does 
not speak well of a man must of course 
speak ill of him; that which speaks ill of 
him must affect his character and give 
him a reputation which is damaging. 
Thus we find that the very article makes 
the charge of general unskillfulness or 
general carelessness as shown by a spe- 
cific instance.. Vosbury vs. Utica Daily 
Press Co., 183 A. D. 169. 

It is well understood as a proposition 
of law that when words are spoken or 
written of a man imputing general in- 
competency to him in his professional 
capacity that he has a right to sue and 
recover damages from his defamer for 
the loss suffered by him by reason of the 
spoken or written defamation. 


Can Time for Filing Lien of Dealer be 
Extended by Unauthorized Delivery? 


That a material man cannot extend his 
time for filing a mechanic’s lien by an 
unauthorized delivery of $.30 worth of 
materials after the job has been prac- 
tically finished is the decision in a late 
case of the Supreme Court of Iowa. 

In this case suit was started to fore- 
close a sub-contractor’s lien. It appears 
that when the owner had contracted for 
the erection of the building the con- 
tractor went to a*material man and had 
an estimate made of needed material, 
which was delivered but never paid for. 
On Aug. 5 the last delivery of material 
was made. Thereafter and about Oct. 
17 the material man sent two 2 x 4 in. 
8 ft. long, for which a charge of $.30 was 
made. On Oct. 20 that material man 
filed a mechanic’s lien. The court in de- 
ciding. that the material man’s time to 
foreclose was not extended by the $.30 
delivery, said: 

“It is plain in this record that this 
delivery of $.30 worth of material at the 
premises was not by order of the con- 
tractor to be used in the building, but 
for the sole purpose of extending the 
time in which to file the lien. We have 
therefore no hesitancy in saying that it 
was not a good faith delivery under the 
contract. Action to foreclose denied.” 
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A Brick and Stucco House Built 


in Wisconsin 


Both Plan and Design Present Features That Are of Interest— 
An Exceptionally Complete Set of Details Accompanies 


An effective roof is generally the most 
important reason for the success of any 
design. Proper breaking up of its con- 
tour is essential if top-heaviness is to be 
avoided, and yet the method of breaking 
up the roof lines must harmonize and be 
subsidiary to the main roof itself. 


Successfully handled indeed is the roof 
of the house of Mr. Frank Olson. A long 


sweep of roof is carried down over the 
porch, where massive stucco columns give 
strength and stability to the overhang. 
A small dormer makes, livable the space 
provided by the long overhang. The 
main section of the roof butts against a 


well-proportioned gable, whose half-tim- © 


ber and stucco face forms an attractive 
texture for this dominating part of the 
design. The segmental window head, 
capped by half-timber effect, helps to 
make the gable even more interesting. 


The porch opens into a vestibule from 
which the house can be entered in two 
ways, either into the living room proper, 
or into a lavatory and closet from which 
passage may be had into the nursery. 
This latter arrangement is decidedly out 
of the ordinary, but is an advantageous 
one in that it keeps the children from 
romping through the main part of the 
house on their way to and from play. 


This Article 


The roof is at- 


tractively 


broken up by a 
half timbered 


The living 
room, looking 
toward the 
stairway, fire- 
place, and din- 
ing room 


The lavatory also serves as a place where 
outer garments may be removed in stormy 
weather. 


The main feature of the living room 
is a large fireplace built of light-colored 


The 


room, 


living 
looking 
toward the 
vestibule. Note 
how doors shut 
this room off 
from the vesti- 
bule, stairs and 
dining room, 
thus _ lending 


added privacy 


brick, with a center insert of tile. On 
each side of the fireplace are segmental 
head doorways communicating respec- 
tively with the stairs and the dining 
room. Opposite to the fireplace is a bay 
window, which serves to add variety to 
the room. 


The dining room is treated novally in- 
deed. The ceiling is pitched gable-like, 
panel strips giving added variety. A 
built-in china closet harmonizes well with 
the ceiling treatment. The lighting is in- 
teresting, the main source being a central 
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fixture with a central semi-indirect and 
pendant direct lights. Frosted bulbs are 
placed in the ceiling in the wooden strips. 


The dining room opens onto a veranda 
which can be used as a breakfast porch 
in summer. A window opens into the 
pantry, making serving easy to a table 
placed by it. This veranda has a con- 
crete floor. : 


The pantry is well provided with cup- 
boards. The icebox, which is placed 
here, can be iced from the entry outside, 
and is just beside the grade door. This 
rear entry contains the back stairs lead- 
ing to the cellar. 


The electric fixtures in the kitchen are 
well placed, and constitute efficient prac- 
tice. There is a central fixture, a wall 
fixture over the sink and another over by 
the range. The gas range is placed in an 


alcove and has a hood with a register to 
earry off all odors from cooking. The 


o> 


Concrete Slab TF Ne 


FIRST,* FLOOR LAR 


The dining room, looking toward the veranda or breakfast porch. Take 
particular notice of the ceiling and china closet, for both are decidedly 
out of the ordinary 


L placing of windows is also interesting as 


showing how excellent natural lighting 
is obtained. ; 

The second floor has three bedrooms, 
each of which has plenty of wall space 
so that this effective placing of furniture 
is simplified. 

One of the bedrooms has a serving 
room adjoining. 


First and second floor plans, 
acale 1f/)@%e—el ft. The 
plans present several novel 
features worth studying, 
and the text of this article 
should be carefully read in 
this connection 


An airing or drying balcony opens 
from the bathroom. A good feature of 
the bathroom is the towel closet. There 
is also a medicine closet. 


This house was constructed at Wanwan- 
tosa, Wis., for Frank Olson, in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications pre- 
pared by Clare C. Hosmer, architect, 64 
W. Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 
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Plans of basement, attic and roof. Elevations and plan of garage. 
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Plot plan, showing orientation 
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Elevations and cross section of side wall, scale 1/16” — 1 ft. 
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Construction Questions 


Proper Method of Flashing 
Valleys 


From W. J. C., New York.—I enclose 
a photograph of my house, which has 
been built about twelve years. It is a 
four-gable house, and the valleys in the 
roof have given me considerable trouble. 
I wish to change the roof so as to do 
away with the valleys, and would appre- 
ciate very much your opinion as to 
whether the change indicated in the 
drawing would harmonize with the archi- 
tecture of the house. 

Answer—The change which you pro- 
pose to make in the roof of your house 
is not a good one. The roof lines of the 
house, as shown on the photograph which 
you enclosed, look good and are in keep- 
ing with the balance of the house. The 
change if made would certainly destroy 
the architecture of the house, as it would 
give it a box-like appearance, which 
would not have the characteristics of any 
particular style or be as pleasing to the 
eye as the house is now. I do not under- 
stand why a drastic alteration such as 
you had in mind should be made when 
the trouble you complain of can be reme- 
died at a sum not anywhere near as 
costly as altering the entire roof. 

I feel confident that if the new val- 
leys are laid with proper material and 
good workmanship the valleys can be 
made tight. 


I1—View of a house which causes 
The owner 
wants to remodel the roof, as shown in 


Fig. 3 


Fig. 
trouble by leaking valleys. 


experience with this particular kind of 
work and have never had any trouble. 
For your information as to the materials 
to be used and the method of laying, the 
following memorandum specification, 
which would fit your case, is given: 


Specification of workmanship and ma- 
terials necessary in the placing of new 
roof valley flashings. 

Remove the present shingles where 
necessary in order that the present val- 
ley flashings can be taken out. The 
premises below shall be protected from 
inclement weather during the removal of 


I have had quite a little 


If you want help in any branch of 
building construction, just write 
to this Department. We will be 
glad to answer all your questions 
without charge. 

Questions should be confined to 
construction only, as the editors 
cannot undertake to design any 
structures. 


All readers are invited to discuss 
the questions and answers pub- 
lished. 
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existing materials, and until the work is 
completed. Contractor to be responsible 


_for any damage resulting from his 


neglect to properly care for and protect 
the premises. 

Remove all present valley flashings and 
lay new ones. Tin for use in this work 
shall be of IX thickness. The under- 
side of tin shall be painted one good coat 
of red lead mixed with pure linseed oil. 


Fig. 2—-Proper method of constructing 
valleys to avoid leaking. The flashing is 


turned over as shown, forming a water 
stop 


WOULD LIKE TO. CUT 
OUT VALLEYS BY PUTTING 
~~ ON ROOF LINE THA 


HALF PITCH 


Fig. 3—The sketch 


submitted by the 
owner, showing how he wanted to remodel 
the roof 
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The mix shall be in the proportion of 
25 lb. of lead to 1 gal. of oil. New val- 
leys shall be formed with flat seams well 
soldered; sheets shall be laid the narrow 
way. New flashings shall be 20 in. wide. 


Immediately after the flashings are 
laid the surface of same shall be painted 
with one coat of red lead and oil mixed 
as hereinafter specified. Paint shall be 
applied with a hand brush and rubbed on 
well. Second coat of paint shall be ap- 
plied in a similar manner as hereinbefore 
specified in about two weeks, or when 
the first coat has ‘sufficiently hardened. 
Second coat of paint may be iron oxide, 
metallic brown or Venetian red mixed 
with the oil instead of the red lead as 
hereinbefore specified for first coat, de- 
pendent upon the color which the owner 
may select. 


After the new valley flashings have’ 
been placed in position lay shingles of 
a kind to match those now in position. 

Guarantee—Before final payment is 
made a written guarantee shall be given 
the owner by the contractor guarantee- 
ing the new flashings to be watertight 
for a period of two years. 

Note—A two-year guarantee is suf- 
ficient to cover a condition of this kind, 
and if tight during that period they will 
be so for any number of years if prop- 
erly painted and taken care of. W. G. 


Designing a Retaining Wall 
When Earth Slopes at Top 


From G. E., Elizabeth, N. J.—The arti- 
cle on “How to Design a Retaining Wall” 
which appeared in your July issue, was 
very instructive and useful to me. Would 
it be asking too much to inquire as to the 
manner of treating a case like mine, in 
which the earth surface at top of wall 
has a slope of 1% to 1 instead of being 
level with top of wall. 

Answer—The formula for earth thrust 
as given in the July issue of BUILDING 
AGE was for a level top surface. In case 
the top surface is not level the Rankine 
formula for earth thrust is 


Cos 8 — Vcos? © — cos? > 
Cos 8 + Vcos? 8 — cos’ ¢ 


in which w = weight of earth per cu. ft. 
h=total height of surface in feet. 

6 = angle of inclination of top surface. 

¢@ = angle of repose of the earth. 

For the case in question, with a top 
surface slope of 1% to 1, 9 = 33° — 40’ 
and cos 9 = .832. With ¢ assumed at 
85° and w = 100, we have 


P = ¥& wh’ cos 8 


SUD cea V 832? — .819° 

Reus 2 . 832 + V .832?— .819° 
== 29.4h* 

As shown in the illustration, this 


thrust P acts parallel to the top surface. 
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To investigate the stability of the wall, 
the horizontal and vertical components 
of the earth thrust are used and com- 
bined with the component weights of the 
wall and earth, as described for the wall 
with level top surface. 

Due to the fact that the earth thrust 
for a sloping surface is greater than for 


thrust tends to slide the wall along on 
its base, and this is resisted by the fric- 
tion of the concrete on the earth along 
the base of the wall. The safety factor 
against sliding is therefore equal to 0.5 
< 17,990 — 9140 = 0.98. As this value 
is rather low it would be best to use a toe 
wall, placed either at the outer toe or 


TABLE A 
Weight Hor. Lever — : 
Ww Thrust H Arm Moments | Moments | Safety factor against 
overturning 
105,920 
=—————— =1.80 
Foot Foot 58 ,860 
Pounds Pounds Feet Pounds Pounds 
Wi 14575 < IS SOS sea 2) ZO tae cere 2.50 SOLO EN eee © ss ; ’ 
Wis 8 Clis20 Po ktuiaie tienen: 1) 500K SS pipers 4.00 Gy OOOMMarse. « Safety factor against 
14.75+18.08 __ sliding 
Ws x x<100. 852005 |e Merce 5.58 A COUR EP ss 0.5 X17,990 Gas 
2 =——————_- = 0. 
Vi=10:990i< dota ee 6,080) ie Sacre 8.00 AS; G40Eiiieee . . 9,140 
Ho =10 S90 MASS 2iecnctens a cel se eseeils 9,140 Geta A Soe ane 58 ,860 
17,990) 7) eos ternenll moter, es 105 ,920 58 ,860 


a level surface, an investigation of the 
wall designed in the July issue would 
show that it would be unstable for a 
surface having a slope of 1% tol. A 
wider base would therefor be used and a 
width of 8’ — 0”, or half the total height 
of the wall, has been adopted for inves- 
tigation. 

The earth thrust P acting on the plane 
A B is equal to 


P= "20450193387 10/990 Ih: 


The vertical component of the earth 
thrust is equal to 


VY = Pisin © =)10,990.< -bb4s—=.6080sIb: 


The horizontal component of the earth 
thrust 


H =.P cos @== 10,990 < ses2 a= 9140 


Taking moments of all the forces about 
the outer toe of the wall the accompany- 
ing table is then computed. 

The overturning moment due to the 
earth thrust is 58,860 ft. lb., while the 
sum of the resisting moments is 105,920 
ft. lb., giving a safety factor against 
overturning of 105,920 — 58,860 = 1.80. 
This is considered safe. 


The horizontal component of the earth 


under the vertical stem as shown dotted 
in the illustration. 


The detailed design of the vertical stem 
is as follows: The earth pressure 


Pe20.4n, od x 14.75' = 6400ub. 
The horizontal component is equal to 


H, = P, X cos © = 6400 X .832 = 5320 Ib. 


The bending moment at the base of the 
vertical stem 

hp peed < 14,75 
ain 3 


Using the standard notation recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee, we have 


2 — 
bd? = = 
196,160 x 12 
Bo = 
12 107.4 


and allowing 1.5” protection for the steel 
gives a thickness, at the base of vertical 
stem, of 17 in. 


The area of steel required is 
eo bee 26,160 x 12 
*~ fsjd 16,000 X 0.874 X 15.5 


Use % in. square bars spaced 8 inches 
center to center, giving a steel area of 


Pe 


1.45 


= 26,160 Ttaib: 


1.56 sq. in. These bars can be stopped 
off at intervals in a manner similar to 
that used for the wall with level top 
surface. 

The total shear at base of the vertical 
wall is equal to 5320 lb. per lin. ft. 


nh 


\ fe 
-~9" 


Drawing illustrating calculations necessary 
to design the retaining wall under the con- 
ditions submitted by the correspondent. 


V 53820 
bid 12.874 X 15.5 
= 29 lb. per sq. in. 
The bond stress on the bars 
eV ae 5320 
"= Sojd 4X 2.5 X 874 X 15.5 
= 39 lb. per sq. in. 


The balance of the design is similar to 
the design of the wall with level top 
surface. L. Goodman, C. E. 


Unit shear v = 


Country House Details—III 


Sills should always be bedded in mor- 
tar, to give an even bearing at every 
point. They should also be set back at 
least 1 in. from the outside face of the 
foundation wall, to allow for the proper 
finish of the sheathing and water table. 
Sills are commonly composed of 4 x 6, 
6 x 6 or 6 x 8-in. timbers, the larger sizes 
being used for walls in which there are 
many small or several wide openings in 
the underpinning. In exposed situations 
and in dwellings in which the ceiling of a 
basement is more than 5 ft. above grade, 
the additional precaution must be taken 
of securing the sill to the wall with % or 
%-in. bolts, about 30 in. long and set 
from 8 to 10 ft. on centers. 


By A. Benton Greenberg 
Architect 


Fig. 1 shows a sill made up of two 
timbers of different widths, thus pro- 
viding an excellent seat for the joists. 
Floor beams should not be notched more 
than one-sixth of their depth from the 
bottom, otherwise they are liable to split 
along the line of bearing. Hence, the 
practice of using a sill made up of tim- 
bers of different cross section, is to be 
highly recommended. The bricks set in 
between the joists to the height of the 
floor beams, act as a fire and vermin stop. 


Fig. 2 shows the framing of the lower 


part of a house in which the foundation 
wall is almost flush with the grade and 
the first tier of beams well above grade. 
The insert in the upper part of this fig- 


ure illustrates a method of fire stopping — 
the wall. 


A typical arrangement of the members 
of the lower part of a braced frame house 
1s represented in Fig. 8. The timbers are 
heavy and all are mortised and tenoned 
into one another. Although very rigid, 
this construction is too costly. It has 


been superseded by the balloon frame 
construction. 


The introduction of the balloon frame 
brought about many economies in house 
construction. One important improve- 
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ment was the box or built-up sill, which 
did away with the heavy and expensive 
6 x 6 or 6 x 8 in. solid timber of the 
braced frame and substituted timbers of 
lighter dimensions. Figs 4 and 5 are 
examples of the box type of sill. The 
one shown in Fig. 4 consists of a 2 x 10 
in. wall plate laid flatwise, with an up- 
right, the upper end of which is flush 
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with the upper end of the joist, resting 
upon the wall plate. The spaces between 
the studs should be filled, at least to the 
height of the floor beams, with mineral 
wool, brick or other incombustible ma- 
terial. This filling not only acts as a guard 
against fire and vermin, as previously 
explained, but also as an insulation. 


Fig. 5 has the following advantages: 
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FRONT ELEVATION G) SIDE ELEVATION 


I'x8" Rough Floor 
set diagonally 


The 2 x 6 in. vertical member gives a 
good nailing to the rough diagonal floor- 
ing. The 2 x 4 in. shoe, upon which the 
studs rest, affords an excellent nailing 
surface for the base after the plaster is 
applied. It is a substantially constructed 
sill, wind-proof, vermin-proof and proof 
against the ravages of settlement due to 
the shrinkage of fresh timbers. 


SCALE 


12° 9" 6" 3"0 
Except as otherwise noted 
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Helpful Suggestions to Property Owners 
Will Build New Business 


The Jobbing Department of Big and Little Builders Is of 
Paramount Importance—Ways to Build Business for It 


Within the last two decades progress- 
ive master builders have been giving 
closer attention to the “jobbing” branch 
of their business than in the past. Many 
of us can look back to the time when 
the average builder considered jobbing, 
or remodeling work, as merely a small 
side-issue of the trade. There were even 
some builders who did not care to 
“bother” with orders for repairing, re- 
modeling, renovating, etc. New work 
was then considered to be of the first 
importance. But, to-day, the jobbing de- 
partment is one of the main features 
of every builder’s business. 

There are several good reasons why 
the jobbing_ branch of the trade has 
reached such a high plane during the 
last few years. In the first place, the 
builder who conducts a first class job- 
bing department never finds it necessary 
to worry over “slack” seasons, as he is 
always in a position to “create” as much 
new business as can be handled. In the 
second place, it does not require great 
sums of money and large forces of 
craftsmen to operate the jobbing depart- 
ment, which would be the case in new 
operation work. In the third instance, 
jobbing orders are quickly completed, 
and the builder does not have to wait 
long for his money. 

These are some of the reasons why 
the jobbing branch is of excellent ad- 
vantage to any builder, no matter how 
extensive or how limited his volume of 
business may be. Another advantage is 
that the jobbing department serves as a 
powerful advertisement for the builder’s 
business in general. It aids in making 
the builder’s name widely known all over 
his locality. It is often the direct means 
of gaining orders for new operation 
work. Still another strong advantage of 
the jobbing department is that it keeps 


The foundation for the success 
of a Jobbing Department is not a 


big staff of experts but good ideas. 
These ideas are what create the 
business. 


the builder and his helpers busy during 
all months of the year. 


It is an interesting fact that practi- 
cally all of the large building firms have 
well-organized jobbing departments 
which are in charge of men who are ex- 
perts in all kinds of remodeling, repair- 
ing and improvement work. In “the old 
days” the builder used to have printed 
in small type on his business cards and 


By Robert F. Salade 


office stationery the words, “Jobbing of 
All Kinds Attended To.” No attempt 
was made then to advertise this branch 
of the trade prominently. But, now see 
how the big, successful building concerns 
advertise in the newspapers, and by 
other means, that their jobbing depart- 
ment is one of the most important lines 
of their business! 


Now for the smaller builder to have 
a first class jobbing department, it 
does not mean that it is necessary for 
him to have a large force of experts, a 
big shop and a suite of handsome offices 
such as possessed by many of the well- 
known building firms. These are things 
which may come along naturally later 
on. The principal requirement is good 
ideas on the part of the builder, and a 
couple of clever, all-round craftsmen who 
are capable of doing any kind of small, 
improvement work at short notice. With 
this “equipment,” the smaller builder is 
in a position to advertise that he had 
a jobbing department of the highest 
order. He then ‘creates’ business by 
offering helpful suggestions to property 
owners. 


The following paragraphs will give the 
reader an idea as to how the “new- 
thought” builder makes business for him- 
self by offering suggestions in the way 
of property improvements to trust com- 
panies who have homes, etc., in their 
charge; city officials; business concerns; 
historic societies, and private owners. 
Any builder in any city can adopt these 
business-building ideas with the best of 
results. — 


In every city of fair size there are cer- 
tain old buildings which are of historic 
interest. Sorry to say, however, some 
of these structures, through the neglect 
of the city officials, or the societies who 
have the care of them, are sadly in need 
of repairs. The wood-work is in need 
of renovating; the stone or brick-work 
is in need of repairing and pointing; the 
roofs, spouting, etc., are in poor physical 
condition. At the cost of a few hun- 
dreds of dollars a building of this type 
can be put in excellent shape, and can 
thus become an ornament to the town. 


At the present time grand old Inde- 
pendence Hall, of Philadelphia, is being 
thoroughly renovated on the exterior by 
a builder who makes a specialty of re- 
pairing historic buildings. All of the 
improvements are being made in such 
a manner as to not change in the slight- 
est detail the original lines of the famous 
structure. This kind of work is an art 


in itself, and it should be entrusted only 
to a builder who is an expert in such 
work. The average good builder, of 
course, is capable of doing a contract of 
this class. 

Philadelphia, as it is well known, is 
exceedingly rich in historic buildings. 
The majority of these buildings have 
been renovated during the last few years 
under the watchful eye of the Historic 
Society of Pennsylvania, and in some in- 


Often indeed are historic build- 
ings allowed to go without repair 
of any kind. If you go to those in 
official charge of such buildings, 
you are likely to start a movement 


which will cause these buildings to 
be repaired, you of course securing 
the work. In addition, the amount 
of publicity afforded by such jobs 
is very great. 


stances the improvement work was done 
through helpful suggestions of progress- 
ive builders. The writer knows of at 
least one case where a fine old Colonial 
residence, of historic value, was saved 
from decay through the efforts of a cer- 
tain builder. This builder kept after the 
society who had the building in charge 
until he was finally awarded the order 
to go ahead with the work of renovation. 


The Edgar Allan Poe house, which 
stands on North Seventh Street, near 
Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, is 
in a fair state of preservation, but the 
front of the building is not the same as 
when Poe lived there back in 1838. This 
is mentioned to prove that there are al- 
ways opportunities for builders to offer 
suggestions for the correct restoration 
of historic buildings. 


Mr. Master Builder, do you get a 
“hint” from these paragraphs? How 
about the historic buildings in your city? 
Are they in a first class state of repair, 
or are they rapidly decaying through 
the want of a little renovation work? If 
they are in poor shape, why not make 
out a careful estimate of the cost of the 
essential improvements, and submit the 
estimate to those who have official charge 
of the buildings? You are conferring a 
public benefit upon the people of your 
city when you offer suggestions which 
may be the means of saving historic 
structures in the locality. It is a fact 
that in many instances buildings of this 
character are allowed to fall into ruins 
through the neglect of those who are re- 
sponsible for the care-taking. The writer 
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knows of a rare old public building in 
Philadelphia which has been permitted 
to run into decay. The same conditions 
can be found in other large cities. Master 
builders should look into such cases. 


There is in Philadelphia several firms 
of builders who are making a specialty 
of converting stately old dwelling houses 
into modern business buildings of artis- 
tic design. On Walnut Street, near 
Broad Street, for example, one large 
three-story house has been changed over 
to an elegant tailoring establishment— 
the new front of white marble, in the 
Colonial style, and the hallway and the 
parlor finished in polished white marble. 
Another old Walnut Street residence has 
been converted into an art shop by put- 
ting in a new front of stone and by mak- 
ing certain changes in the interior. 


On North Broad Street, near Diamond 
Street, where there are some of the best 
private homes in the city, two mansions 
have been taken over by a prominent 
undertaker, and a remarkable change 
has occurred in the buildings. The new 
front has been built of granite, in an 
exceedingly handsome design embodying 
attractive decorations. The interior has 
been remodeled to correspond with the 
style of the front. The effect is delight- 
ful. The spacious parlor and display- 
room are illuminated during the evening 
with indirect lighting fixtures, and many 
people stop to enjoy the pleasing scene. 
The best feature of this splendid under- 
taking house is that the beautiful build- 
ing has not in the least injured the qual- 
ity of the neighborhood as a residential 
section. 


Not far away from the undertaking 
establishment which has just been re- 
ferred to is a handsome bank building 
which had recently been used as a pri- 
vate mansion. The change was made 
by putting a stone front in place of a 
brick-and-brownstone-front, and by re- 
modeling the interior. The original con- 
struction of this house stands with the 
exception of the new stone front, and 


Old houses whose style and use- 
fulness are no longer of the present 
day form a fruitful source for re- 
Profits 


pair and remodeling jobs. 
can be made for the owner of such 
a structure by the builder who pos- 
sesses good ideas. 


the building is certainly an ornament. to 
the district. There are several other 
mansions along this section of Broad 
Street which have recently been changed 
over to buildings for, fraternal organ- 
izations, a fine drug store, an exclusive 
millinery shop and other business build- 
ings of the better class. 


On Twelfth Street, near Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, a wonderful transforma- 
tion has come over two three-story brick- 
front houses which had recently been 
occupied by private families. The brick 
_ fronts, up to the second story, have been 


removed. In their place has been built 
a handsome front of granite, trimmed 
with artistic ornaments of the Italian 
style. Instead of two doorways there is 
now one—a spacious one with granite 
pillars on either side. The first and sec- 
ond floors of the two houses have been 
changed over into commodious saloon 
parlors. Over the doorway, cut in the 
granite arch, is the name of the place— 
the name of the best-appointed Italian 
restaurant in the Quaker City. 


We could continue on this subject, and 
could fill many pages of this magazine 
with descriptions of various buildings in 
the City of Brotherly Love which some 
few months ago had been private dwel- 
ling places. We have mentioned merely 
a few instances to give an idea as to 
how easy it is to convert a substantial, 
old house into a sedate business estab- 
lishment at comparatively small expense. 


It is well for the builder to emphasize 
in his “selling argument” the fact that 
a change such as was made for the Ital- 
jan restaurant always adds to the real 
estate value of the neighborhood. A 
transformation of this character adds 
life, interest and beauty to the district, 
and therefore makes it a better neighbor- 
hood from a residential standpoint. The 
conditions would be reversed, of course, 
if the homes had been converted into 
mills or factories. And, yet, there are 
sections of large cities that could be bet- 
tered by removing courts and alleys, and 
rows of dilapidated houses, and building 
modern factories in their places. 


The builder who desires to make a 
specialty of converting private houses 
into business places should make it a 
rule to study the sociological conditions 
of each neighborhood. He should al- 
ways have in purpose the uplift of the 
district, for with the right thought and 
plans the builder is capable of raising 
the character of a business or residential 
section to a higher standard. Think of 
the wonderful field for the builder with 
good ideas in any large city! There 
is no end of opportunities. Here, for 
instance, is a neighborhood containing 
many two and three-story homes along 
streets or avenues which offer great pos- 
sibilities for first class business estab- 
lishments. That old, brick-front house 
at the end of the row would make a fine 
little bank building with a few neces- 
sary changes. And that old mansion in 
the center of the block, which has been 
vacant for many a day, would be just 
the place for a music conservatoire. 


Why, there is “romance” and pros- 
perous business on every side for the 
builder who is ready to make use of his 
imagination. What is more interesting 
recreation during an evening than in 
strolling through the various sections of 
a town or city, and noting here and there 
the improvements which could be made 
in certain buildings? Jot down your ideas 
on paper. Get in touch with your friend, 
the architect, and have an exchange of 
ideas. Have rough plans drawn for the 
proposed work of improvement. Call 
upon the owner of the property. Show 
the plans, and explain how the change 


would be the means of earning more 
money for the owner. 


The trust companies who have charge 
of houses and other properties are not 
hard people to do business with, es- 
pecially when the builder is in a posi- 
tion to offer suggestions which would be 
the means of increasing the value of the 
properties in question. 

Enough has been said in this article, 
Mr. Builder, to prove that your jobbing 
department is one of the most impor- 
tant features of your business. Secure 
all the orders for new work within your 
power, of course, but do not allow your 
jobbing branch to become merely a small, 
side-issue of the trade. If you have not 
the time to devote to the jobbing de- 
partment, put it under the charge of a 
bright man who knows how to secure 
plenty of business for it. Keep adver- 
tising.the fact that you are in a position 
to do all kinds of remodeling, repairing 
and renovating. 


The Housing Situation 
in Germany 


Apart from the devastations of war 
in the extensive battle zones, Europe is 
faced with a severe shortage in houses 
on account of the general cessation of 
building operations since the outbreak of 
hostilities. Every year the war is pro- 
longed it increases this shortage and in- 
tensifies the problem that awaits solu- 
tion on demobilization. A general esti- 
mate of 175,000 houses is given as the 
shortage in the United Kingdom, due 
solely to the cessation of building, at the 
end of 1917. Moreover, additional re- 
quirements in a normal year are given as 
75,000. That the housing situation in 
Germany is acute is putting it mildly. 


_ Official reports emanating from Germany 


state that there will be at least 60,000 
dwellings required for returnede soldiers, 
wives and widows. This number will be 
increased by 20,000 each year. This de- 
mand cannot be met by emergency ex- 
pedients, such as the use of garrets and 
basements, old railway carriages and 
barracks. The only method is to build 
new houses on a large scale. 


In order to deal with the difficulty the 
representatives of the municipalities and 
districts of Germany have, according to 
the Berliner Tageblatt, decided to bring 
about an. amalgamation of the mu- 
nicipalities and communal associations. 
Housing bureaus have been established 
in many of the larger cities. In some 
cities steps have been taken to curb edu- 
cation so as to relieve the housing short- 
age. Schools and vacant shops have been 
converted into small dwellings, 


The first legislative step in Germany 
has been taken by the State of Prussia, 
where a housing law came into force on 
April 1. An imperial housing census 
was made in May of all cities having a 
population of over 5000. All housing de- 
partments in city councils have been en- 
larged and money has been set aside by 
each in a way to meet the housing 
shortage. 
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Figs. | and 2.—A piece Fig. 3— 

of wainscot cap which Correct 
the kid mitered flat, as way to 
shown in Fig. 2. fit the 

molding. 


The Kid, withdrawing himself from the 
others, had been earnestly employed dur- 
ing the noon hours of the past few days, 
sawing and hammering on some project 
of his own. This was so unusual that 
Scotty was finally led to hunt him up and 
ask, “Why all the industry kid? What 
is it you think you’re doing?” 

The Kid hesitated for a time, but 
finally explained, “It’s like this: The Red 
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Fig. 4—A Fig 5—T & g 
molding that sheathing can also be 
is better used to make picture 
suited to the frame mouldings. 
making 

of picture 

frames than 

the one 

shown in 


Fig. |. 


Cross people are going to hold a bazaar 
in a store down town, and they want 
some small articles for sale. I thought 
I might be able to make a picture frame, 
or a couple of small handkerchief boxes, 
or something of that sort to donate to 
them; but up to the present I haven’t had 
much luck with anything I’ve attempted. 
The Old Man said I might have anything 
I wanted out of that pile of scrap that 
is up in the loft at the shop; I’ve been 
trying to make a picture frame out of 
some of these pieces of moldings, but I 
can’t seem to get it to work.” 

He indicated some pieces of ash wain- 
scot cap of the section shown in Fig. 1; 
this he had mitered together flat, as 
shown in Fig. 2, thus leaving no room in 
the rabbet for glass or back board. Scotty 
showed him how to set the molding in 
the miter box so as to fit it together, as 
in Fig. 3, but then suggested: “I wouldn’t 
use that stuff for a picture frame any- 
way if I were you, Kid. It’s hard to 
put together, and when you have it to- 
gether it doesn’t make a job. It’s the 
wrong way round; picture frames should 
have their thin edges next to the glass. 
Why don’t you use a small square-edged 
molding like this? (Fig. 4). It looks 
much the best for small frames, and is 
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Making Picture Frames and Fancy Boxes 
for Xmas Described for the Kid’s Benefit 


By Edward H. Crussell 


easy to make, either with plow or rabbet 
plane. Or if you don’t want to plow out 
the rabbet, take some of that T&G 
sheathing, rip it to the width you want, 
and take off the back side of the groove 
with a chisel, leaving a molding as shown 
by the shaded section in. Fig. 5. Some 
of that ash wainscoting treated in that 
manner and given a coat of dark stain 
and a coat of wax, could be made up into 
small frames that would be suitable for 
many kinds of pictures or photos and be 
sure of a ready sale. Tell you what I’ll 
do; you rip out the molding and stain and 
wax it, and I’ll miter the frames and 
nail them together for you.” 


“Thanks,” said the Kid. “That’ll help 
some; I’d about given up the idea of 
making anything. I tried some small 
boxes first, but I made a worse job of 
them, if possible, than I did of the 
frames. I wanted to make a box about 
6 in. square and 4% in. high. One that 
would be suitable for handkerchiefs or 
small trinkets; but I had all kinds of 
trouble, the corners wouldn’t fit, and 
when they did fit I couldn’t fasten them. 
After I did manage to get the bottom 
part of the box together it was just as 
big a job to make the lid, which was al- 
ways either a little too big or too small 
to fit correctly.” 


“How did you fit the corners?” asked 
Scotty. 


“Like this,” said the Kid, fetching a 


Fig. 6—A good type 
of box, easy to make. 


The way to put the 


corners together is 
shown in Fig, 7. 


small misshapen box out of his tool chest 
and handing it over. 

“Ah!” said Scotty, “just so; what do 
you suppose is the use of mitering the 
corners of a box together if you are 
going to fasten it with nails? Small 
boxes can be mitered together, but when 


they are some other method than nailing 
should be used for fastening the joint. 
If you are going to use nails a simpler 
form of joint should be used with them; 
more especially when the average person 
is utterly unable to tell the difference be- 
tween one form of joint and another. You 
shouldn’t try to make the lid and bottom 
separately either; that’s too much work, 
nearly as much as making two boxes.” 


Scotty took out his pencil and in a few 
minutes drew Fig. 6 on a piece of board. 


Piet se/ —— ihe 
proper way to put 
together the corn- 
ers of the box 
shown in section 
in Fig. 6. 


“That,” said he, “is a cross section of 
the sort of box you ought to attempt, 
and this (Fig. 7) is the way the corners 
should be put together. This rabbeted 
corner joint is easy to make, and if the 
edge is rounded off as shown it serves 
to hide most of the end grain. Round- 
ing off the edges of the top does the 
same for it, and letting the bottom pro- 
ject hides the joint and forms a suitable 
form of base; % in. material is heavy 
enough and % in. will be even better. 
It could be held together with glue alone, 
but it will be better to supplement the 
glue with a few very fine brads. If you 
cut the heads off the brads before you 
finish driving them and then use a very 
small nail set (one no larger than the 
brad), with it’s end ground to a. chisel 
point, the nail holes will hardly be no- 
ticed. Instead of making the box in two 
separate pieces make it in one, with the 
sides as high as the finished box, minus 
the top and bottom boards. The sides 
should be fixed together, the top and 
bottom fastened in place, and then, after 
the box has been cleaned off a gage line 
should be run around it the correct depth 
for the lid, which can then be separated 
from the body of the box with a fine saw. 
A few strokes with a block plane will fit 
the joint, and then you have a lid which 
not only fits correctly but exactly 
matches the grain, something of im- 
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portance, if figured woods are being used. 
Just one word of caution; be sure the 
brads used for fastening the top in place 
are not so long as to be in the way when 
cutting the lid. 


“If you are going to make more than 
one box, you can introduce a little va- 
riety in the way you arrange the top 
and bottom. The bottom could be made 


Fig. 8—Different styles of moldings that 
can be used in the making of small fancy 
boxes, 


flush with the sides and have a small 
molding mitered around, the top could be 
molded on the edge and left projecting 
slightly like this (A B C D Fig. 8). Butt 
hinges are perhaps the best, but orna- 
mental surface hinges are the easiest to 
apply.” 

Bliss and Old George had joined them 
during the last few minutes, and the 
latter now remarked: “That molded edge 
reminds me of a scheme I used to work 
in my youth. I was always hunting 
around for odds and ends of moldings 
that could be worked up into. boxes. 
Thirty-five or forty years ago our inside 
casings were nearly always molded, some 
of them very elaborately, and when 
worked up into boxes presented a rather 
striking appearance. I have no doubt 
you could find some pieces of old casings 
‘stored away in the shop, Kid, and though 
they are too heavy for these small boxes, 
they might give you an idea for some- 
thing larger, such as a sewing box or a 
box to hold stationery.” 


“Why,” said the Kid, diving under the 
ibench and bringing out two pieces of 
molding of sections like Figs. 9 and 10, 
“T did bring over a couple of pieces of old 
casings. Would these be of any use?” 


“Well,” replied Old George, ‘there 
doesn’t seem to me to be many possibili- 
‘ties contained in these two pieces, but 
‘they’ll serve to illustrate my meaning. 
This piece (Fig. 9) could be rabbeted on 
one edge for the reception of the top; 
then, with the molding cut off the other 
edge, a molded bottom could be fastened 
on, When a part section of the finished 
box would look like this (Fig. 11). The 
other molding could be rabbeted on both 
edges, leaving the finished box like this 
(Fig. 12). The moldings could be cut 
through on the line A B, to form the 
lid. If you keep your eyes open you'll 
find a lot of odds and ends that can be 
used up in this way. Sometimes it’s pos- 
sible to combine two or more moldings in 
work of this sort, and if the joining is 
neatly done the finished work looks well 
worth while.” 


“TI might suggest,” Bliss volunteered, 


“that it will make a better finish if you 
run a small bead around the lid of the 
box where it joins the body so as to 
break the joint. A small bead plane for 
this purpose can be made with a No. 10 
flat-head screw, fixed in a block of wood 
about 1 in. by 1% in. by 3 in. long. This 
affair, worked like a gage, will form one 
side of the bead, the other side is formed 
with a stroke of the plane and a little 
rubbing with sandpaper.” (Fig. 13 is 
an end view of Bliss’ idea, A being the 
bead plane and B the piece of wood being 
worked.) 


“Yes,” said Scotty, “I was going to 
mention that. That is the way to work 
the small bead on the lower edge of this 
edge molding (D Fig. 8). It is hard to 
work a bead plane across end grain, but 
Bliss’ little makeshift will do the work 
quite easily.” 

“Thanks everybody,” said the Kid, 
“Y’m much obliged; who’d think there 
was so much to know about making so 
simple a thing as a box Now if one of 
you can help me out with just one more 
thing I’ll be set up. I want to line the 
boxes on the inside with satin or some- 
thing of that sort, so as to give them a 
better finish, but every time I’ve tried 
it I’ve made an awful job of it. 
glue will stick to everything but the lin- 
ing, and the lining will stick to every- 
thing but the box. JI wanted to put cot- 
ton in behind the satin so as to make a 
padded lining, but with or without the 
cotton I found the job equally impos- 
sible.” 


The. 


“T just happen to be able to help you 
there, Kid,” said Scotty. “This is the 
way to do it: Cut some pieces of card 
to fit the sides, top and bottom of your 
box. Spread the proper amount of cot- 
ton on the face of the card, cover it with 
a piece of satin, turn the edges of the 
satin over onto the back of the card and 


Fig. 13—A kink 
that shows how to 
make a bead on a 


box lid 


glue them down. After the glue has set 
the cards can easily be glued inside the 
box. If you want a particularly fancy 
job, the satin can be quilted on a sewing 
machine after it has been glued to the 
cards.” 


“Gee!” said the Kid, after a moment’s 
thought. “What a difference it makes 
when you know how, doesn’t it? Here 
I’ve been puttering around all my spare 
time for three days, accomplishing noth- 
ing and getting more disheartened the 
further I went. A little while ago I was 
about to give up in disgust, and now I 
fee] like asking the Old Man for the 
afternoon off so as to be able to use up 
some of my new information.” 


“That’s right, Kid,’ agreed Old 
George. “Most of the difficult and dis- 


heartening work is in learning how, and 
if you'll just remember that you’ll find 
it’ll help some.”—To be continued. 


Figs. 9 and 10.—Cross Figs. 11 and 12—Using casings to make 
section of casings which fancy boxes. Different ways of making the 
can be made into boxes joints are illustrated. These illustrations 


as shown in Figs. I] 
and 12. 


show some of the possibilities in short lengths 


of casings, etc. 


Novel Fence Built Without Posts 


A fence that has no posts is cited by 
a lumber expert as an object lesson in 
the utility of wood. This fence without 
posts is located on the big road near 
Monroe, Iowa, and has long been a point 
of interest to travelers in that section. 

Years ago, so many years ago that no- 
body knows when it was, nor who was 
the labor-saving genius who did it, this 
fence was built by forcing split boards 
between saplings. Then the trees grew. 

They kept on growing until to-day they 
are of immense size, and deeply im- 


bedded in them are the ends of those 
old rails. It is impossible to tell how 
deeply they extend into the tree trunks. 
They are weathered and yet they ring 
as true and sound under a hammer as 
though just hewn. 

It so happened that the trees formed 
a boundary line for one of the old tracts. 
The rails were arranged in rows about 


‘a foot and a half apart, to a height of 


5 ft., and in this position the trees grew 
up, and around their ends, until one of 
the most substantial fences imaginable 
has been created.—E xchange. 
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Fig. 50—Fixing the plate on 

a hollow tile wall for the raft- 

ers. The plate is bolted down 
as shown. 


What little thought is given to the roof 
of a building! I mean, of course, by the 
average man in the building line, even 
those who have the building of roofs as 
part of their work. To most people the 
roof is merely a shelter from the ele- 
ments. It keeps out cold and rain, snow 
and hail, and protects from the merciless 
heat of the sun in summer weather. 


That of course is the function or use 
of a roof, but how many have thought 
how the function and service affect the 
design? Everything in building practice 
has a use, else it looks strange and out 
of place, and the 57 varieties in shape 
and design of roofs has been brought 
about by different needs in the several 
parts of the world. If the same con- 
ditions obtained in all parts of the world, 
there would never have developed in 
practice so many different kinds of roofs 
and so many varieties of detail. 


In tropical climates a thatched roof 
fills the simple requirements of the com- 
mon people. In the Arctic Circle a 
domed roof of ice or snow covering the 
iglo marks the opposite extreme. Be- 
tween these two extremes can be found 
any modification almost that is desired. 
Have you ever asked yourself why a 
pitched roof? Why a flat roof would 
not serve for all purposes outside of ar- 
chitectural effect? 


There are several reasons for the 
pitched roof. A flat roof will shed water, 
it is true, but a pitched roof will shed it 
quicker and with less danger of leaking. 
A better and more costly covering is re- 
quired on a flat roof, for an ordinary 
shingle roof on a flat pitch would leak 
like a sieve with a driving rain falling 
on it. Economy, then, makes a strong 
plea for a roof of decided pitch. 


Snow is likewise a modifying element 
in the design of a roof. In regions where 
the snowfall is heavy, a pitch roof, while 
not an absolute necessity, is in the high- 
est sense desirable. In such regions the 
roofs are made of sufficient pitch so the 
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By J. J. Cosgrove 


snow will slide off when a fall of a few 
inches has accumulated. 


Let us see what the effect would be 
of a heavy fall of snow on a flat roof. 
Suppose, as often happens, a fall of 
from four to six feet of snow should ac- 
cumulate on a roof, then be followed 
with a rain storm, the water falling on 
the roof being held by the snow where 
it might remain in a slushy condition or 
freeze to ice. 


This would impose such a weight on 
the roof that it would be liable to give 


way, unless that excessive weight were Fig. 52—Pitch Fig. 53 —A roof 
taken into consideration by the designer, roof with box similar to that 
and a roof built much heavier and cornice, the wall shown in Fig. 52, 


but with slightly 
different finish of 
eaves. The wall 
is hollow tile and 
brick veneer. 


being hollow tile 


stronger than would be required if it 
stucco coated, 


were pitched. That, of course, would 
add to the cost, while a mass of ice on 
the roof of any building is not good, to 
say the least. 


We can see, then, the necessity for a 
pitch roof in cold climates, but why a 
pitched roof in warm regions? 


Protection from the elements again 
dictates the use of a. pitched roof for 
economy, comfort and safety. By using 
a pitched roof in warm regions an air 
space is provided above the top floor so 
that the building will be cooler in sum- 
mer and warmer in winter than if a 
flat roof were built close to the top 
floor ceiling. This feature is likewise of 
value in cold climates, for it keeps the 
buildings warmer than if the roofs were 
flat. 


The climate of a locality is the chief 


Fig. 54—Box cor- 


Fig. 55 — Heavy 
overhangs braced 
with brackets. 


nice with orna- 
mental brackets. 
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modifying characteristic in the design of 
a roof or cornice, and by climate is meant 
more local conditions than the tempera- 
ture due to the region. For instance, in 
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Fig. 57—A type 
of roof construc- 
tion where the 
attic joists are ex- 
tended and 
trimmed to form a 
gutter. 


Fig. 56—Light 

roof construction 

with a type of 
standing gutter. 


a part of the country swept by strong 
winds which rise at times to tornado or 
hurricane velocities, buildings would be 
designed with the narrowest cornices, the 
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Fig. 58—Another 
type of gutter. 


Fig. 59 — Built-in 
gutter with box 
cornice. 


least projections consistent with good de- 
sign and practice. Many buildings on or 
near the seashore have been unroofed or 
wrecked on account of a wide projection 
to the roof which gave the wind a good 
uplifting hold. 

In a warm sultry region where the sun 
beats down unmercifully and the air sel- 
dom stirs, a great wide overhang to the 
roof in the form of a cornice protects 
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Fig. 60— 

Section 

i through 

eaves of 
hollow tile 

building. 


the inmates just as the wide brim of a 
hat protects the face. A pitch roof, too, 
adds to the comfort of such a building, 
providing an air space above the living 
rooms, and by providing suitable ventil- 
ators to keep up a circulation of air, the 
building can be made quite comfortable 
for the occupants. While a pitch roof 
is desirable, it need not be a steep pitch, 
for no snow will fall in such a locality, or 
if it does, in not sufficient quantity to be 
dangerous. The roof, then, like all other 
parts of a building is not without inter- 
est, and the methods followed in practice 
are not the result of accident or hap- 
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hazard growth, but have had their origin 
in well established and good practice. 


Turning now to the practical or build- 
ing side of the question, it might be well 
to point out that the heel or roof rafters 
should never be allowed to rest on top 
of the top tile of a wall. If the rafters 
were so installed, there would be no sup- 
port, one to another, and no cohesion be- 
tween the walls and the roof. A stress 
at one point, then, would be liable to 
cave in the roof at that point instead of 
spreading the stress over the entire roof 
surface, while, on the other hand, it 
would be almost impossible to maintain 
a straight line in the cornice, which 
would be full of short waves, due to the 
unequal stresses at different parts of the 
roof. 

In erecting a frame building a plate is 
provided at the top of the bearing walls 
to which the rafters are spiked. In a 
hollow tile building a similar plate must 
be provided. The manner of doing this 
is shown in Fig. 10. Steel or iron bolts 
are bedded in the wall at intervals of a 
few feet, a plate, the full width of the 
wall is bored at the proper intervals to 
slip over the bolts, washers are dropped 
in place and the nuts screwed down, se- 
curing the plate firmly in place. 


A section through the wall of a build- 
ing showing the plate in place and a 
rafter resting thereon is shown in Fig. 
11. It will be noticed that the floor joist 
or collar beams are fastened to the plate 
and rafter at this point. A tie beam of 
some kind is necessary to keep the rafters 


‘from spreading and to give stability to 
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Fig. 62—An all tile and concrete roof and 
gutter. 


the top part of the wall. By tieing all 
the members together in this way, a plate 
to the wall, rafters and collar beam to 
the plate and together, then the collar 
beams to the floor joists below, by means 
of partitions, it will take a strong lifting 
power in wind to tear the roof from the 
building. The following illustrations show 


 pictorially the different kinds and pitches 


of roofs generally used with hollow tile. 
By studying them a mason or builder 
can select the style best suited to his 
work. 


Fig. 52 is a simple pitch roof with 
metal eaves trough and box cornice. The 
box cornice makes a very neat finish. 
Fig. 53 shows a similar roof without box 
cornice but with the ends of the rafters 
dressed and exposed. It may be orna- 
mented or not as seeems best with the 
brackets illustrated. Fig. 54 is a deep 
box cornice with large bracket supports 
and wooden eaves troughs. This is a 
rather heavy and expensive design and 
not suitable for the run of buildings. 
Fig. 55 is an unusually large overhang 
well braced with rough covered brackets 
to the wall. It has no eaves trough or 
gutter, although either may be supplied. 
Indeed, any type of gutter or eaves 
trough may be used with the designs 
shown here. 


Fig. 56 is a light roof construction 
with roof gutter. Fig. 57 introduces a 
new type in which the roof joists are 
trimmed and extended to make an over- 
hang for the cornice, and a depression 
for the gutter. Fig. 58 shows a steep 
pitch roof with a cut-in gutter, the ends 
of the rafters being dressed and ex- 
posed. Fig. 59 is a built-in gutter with 
box cornice and large overhang. 

Fig. 60 shows a section through the 
eaves of a building, illustrating the re- 
lation of the various parts. It will re- 
pay well a careful study. Fig. 61 shows 
the same type of roof but with less pitch, 
adapted to a building the top floor or 
ceiling of which is built of hollow tile 
blocks. Fig. 62 shows the construction 
of an all tile and concrete roof and gut- 
ter and gives enough detail to enable the 
resourceful builder to construct a. sim- 
ilar one. 

(To be continued) 
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A Novel Flower 
Box Built Into 
the Chimney 


By Albert Marple 


Here is one of the most novel flower 
holder features for the home to thus far 
make its appearance in Southern Cali- 
fornia. It is what has been termed the 
“double flower box feature for the chim- 
ney.” And it is just what its name im- 
plies, for it consists of two flower boxes 
attached to the cobblestone chimney, one 
being located several feet above the other. 


Probably the most unique point about 
this flower holder feature is that both of 
the boxes have the effect of being held in 
place by heavy chains, the upper ends of 
which are connected to the extension of 
the heavy roof beams. The truth of the 
matter is, however, that the 4 x 12 tim- 
bers, which form the ends of the flower 
boxes, were inserted into the cobblestone 
and cement work during the construction 
of the chimney, and these alone support 
the boxes. This fact, however, cannot 
be recognized by the passerby. 

Each of these boxes is 12 in. deep, ex- 
tending about the same distance outward 
from the exterior surface of the cobble- 
stones. The lower holder is about 6 ft. 
in length, while the one above is 5 ft. 


Beautifying a cobblestone chimney. 


long. When this holder is filled with 
earth it furnishes an ample opening for 
the growing of flowers or vines. The 
timbers of which these holders were made 
were left rough so as to harmonize with 
the other beamwork about the home. 


Do Chines aetie Leake 


By D. P. Barry 


There has been much said about so- 
called leaky chimneys which really did not 
leak that the following particulars may be 
of interest to owners of buildings where 
trouble occurs. About the middle of No- 
vember I had occasion to go into a store 
I seldom enter. It was a sunny day with 
little air moving and the temperature was 
below 40 deg. The night had been cold, 
about 20 deg. of freezing. Inside the 
store was a subdued wood fire. As I 
opened the door I heard and saw water 
dropping and I looked up to see from 
whence it came. A brick chimney was 
directly above the door, and the creosote 
was coming down rapidly. There were 
about 25 ft. of stove pipe in the second 
story, which was large and cold, having 
no other heat. 


The chimney was probably 35 years 
old, built of soft brick and arched. The 
wood was probably wet, as we have had 
a very wet fall in this section of the 
country. The water came from the wood 
and the air. It was condensed in the pipe 
and chimney. It was noon when I en- 
tered, by which time the brick had ab- 
sorbed all the water they could hold and 
from that time on the water would run 
till the second story and chimney had 
become warm enough to stop condensa- 
tion. 


The chimney is on the south end of the 


building. These facts, though common, 
taught me a lesson, previously partially 
learned. The chimney should start from 
the foundation wall of the bottom of the 
basement or cellar in cold and damp 
climates. It matters not of what. mate- 
rial the chimney is constructed. 


Two of my chimneys pester me with 
creosote in this way; burning out heats 
the pipe almost white, to the danger 
point. They are built of concrete. A 
brick one I tore down was just as bad. 
The creosote runs out into the pipes. I 
am going to start one on the wall, the 
other on the cellar bottom and build up 
to the present chimneys. As intimated 
at the outset, these facts may help the 
owners of many so-called leaky chimneys, 
of which I do not believe there is a single 
one. 


Time Saving Clamp for Con- 
crete Forms 


An easily constructed clamp for hold- 
ing the forms in making concrete struc- 
tures is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. There are no screw threads 
to bother with and there is but one mov- 
ing element. A contractor may have a 
number of these made by the local black- 
smith or machine shop and use them in 


construction work of any character. 

A cold rolled bar, 1 in. by % in. in 
diameter and about 3 ft. long, should 
be heated and forged at one end into the 
shape shown on A. A short bar, 1 in. 
square and 10 in. long, should be fastened 
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This clamp can readily be moved from one 

job to another and does away with the 

necessity for the nailing of wooden cross 
pieces. 


similar to B. The hole in the latter 
should be just large enough to allow A 
to slip through with a close fit. It ts the 
lever action which, pressing the diagon- 
ally opposite edges of the hole against 
the bar A, causes the bar B to wedge 
and hold. 


In building a large concrete structure 
a contracting company used hundreds of 
these clamps for holding temporarily in 
position the wooden forms for beams, 
window sills and stairways. <A great 
saving in time as well as money was 
made, as they did away with the old 
method of nailing wooden cross-pieces to 
the forms. They are easily portable amd 
may be moved from one job to another 
as soon as the concrete sets.—Hachange-. 


A Curb Form Kink . 
By Scoti Healey 


In building curbing (not gutter), use 
stakes that stick above the forms at least 
a foot, put a spreader between the planks 
and draw the stakes toward each other 


: 
FRETS 


A handy form that can be used in building 
concrete curbs. 


and put a lock from stake to stake, in- 
stead of nailing a cleat across. The 
locks are made by notching strips of 
wood, and are quick to put on or take off, 
and leave rcom to finish the top.—Con- 
crete. 


a 


Elevation of concrete dairy barn. 


The requisites of a satisfactory dairy 
barn are that it shall be waterproof, fire- 
proof, ratproof and easily kept clean. 
Everyone of these requirements is fully 
met by concrete. Winter storms and 
summer sun alike have no deteriorating 
influence. Accidental fire may destroy 
contents of the barn, but the structure 
itself will not be injured. Rats cannot 
gnaw their way through a concrete floor; 
waste of grain is thereby prevented. 
Owing to the impermeability of concrete 
and the even surface which can be se- 
cured such a structure can be more read- 
ily kept clean than any other type, and 
it is very. important that cleanliness be 
supreme in a dairy barn. 


For the housing of cattle it is neces- 
sary that the building also be free from 
draughts, which means that there must 
be a proper ventilating system if the 
health and productiveness of the ani- 
mals are to be maintained. Floors must 
be clean and easily kept so; otherwise 
they provide breeding places for flies, 
which are not only active germ distribu- 
tors, but which cause the animals them- 
selves great annoyance, thereby result- 
ing in a falling off of the milk supply. 
With a concrete dairy barn none of the 
troubles above mentioned are to be ex- 
pected. It can be kept warm in win- 
ter, always dry, and it can be readily 
flushed out and disinfected, and the best 
facilities for feeding and caring for the 
stock are readily made a feature of the 
structure. 


In planning the cow barn the size 
depends upon the number of animals to 
be accommodated. Usually designs are 
so made that the entire structure really 
consists of a number of identical units, 
these units permitting expansion and con- 
traction of the structure as planned mere- 
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Cross section of dairy barn illustrating the 
ventilating system. 
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Important Factors Which Will Help to 


Make the Building a Success. By H. Colin Campbell 


ly by adding to or taking from the orig- 
inal design to secure the required di- 
mensions. In view of the special re- 
quirements of the dairy barn the inte- 
rior of the structure should be carefully 
planned, consideration being given to 
cleanliness, convenience and comfort of 
the stock. 


There is considerable difference of opin: 
ion as to how the interior of such barns 
should be laid out. Some insist that the 
cows should face in; others that they 
should face out. It seems that either 
method is largely a matter of choice. 
One of these methods makes feeding of 
stock easier; the other makes cleaning 
of the barn easier, and in either case 
it is about 50-50 as to which method 
shall be adopted. It is important that 
mangers be of concrete and that gutters 
and floors also be of the same material. 
Only in that way can the structure be 
kept sanitary. Floors should be of one- 
course construction and should be fin- 
ished with a wood float so that the sur- 
face will have a gritty texture that will 
prevent animals from slipping. Stalls 
for single cows should be about 3 ft. 
6 in. wide. The depth of the stall will 
be in accordance with the breed of ani- 
mals kept. 


Stock raisers who have had consider- 
able experience with concrete floors claim 
that animals suffer no ill effects from 
standing thereon if kept properly bedded. 
Rheumatism and other complaints often 
raised as objections to concrete floors by 
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Rear elevation of dairy barn and silos built 
+f concrete. 


some dairy:nen have their origin -prob- 
ably in draughts or poorly ventilated 
structures and in concrete floors that are 
not laid so as to be dense and water- 
tight. In other words, the floors cannot 
be kept dry. However, any objection to 
allowing animals to stand on concrete 
can be taken care of by installing on 
top of it any one of the several types 
of wood or cork block floors intended for 
that purpose. 

‘She gutters back of stock should be 
connected with tile drains that in turn 
lead to a concrete manure pit, where all 


Plan of concrete dairy barn. 
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of the stable waste can be conserved. 
Fertility of the land depends in a large 
measure upon the amount of fertilizer 
which is put upon it, and in these days 
when the chemical fertilizer situation is 
so serious it is criminal to neglect that 
simple conservation of manure to save 
every bit of stable waste. 

In the accompanying plans it is con- 
templated that the walls of this barn be 
of concrete block construction. How- 
ever, the plan can readily be adapted to 
monolithic construction without change, 
the only difference being that the mono- 
lithic wall will require reinforcement 
while the block wall will not. Footings 
should extend well below frost line and 
walls should not be less than 10 in. thick. 
If plastered on the inside it would be 
better to fur out from the wall and apply 
plaster to the lath attached to this fur- 
ring, although with a proper ventilating 
system there is no need to fear conden- 
sation or moisture on the walls. It is 
the lack of ventilation that causes in- 
terior wall faces of stock buildings to 
become moist when differences exist be- 
tween indoor and outdocr temperatures. 
Moisture exhaled by the breathing ani- 
mals is condensed on the relatively colder 
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Cross section of barn, showing general arrangement of gutters, etc. 


surface because of lack of ventilation, 
while with a thorough ventilating sys- 
tem the air is changed with sufficient 


rapidity so that the moisture laden air 
is carried away and replaced with fresh 
air from the outside. 


How to Prevent Concrete Floors from Dusting 


Standard 


Concrete has come in from time to 
time for unjust condemnation because 
concrete floors have sometimes rendered 
unsatisfactory service. In modern office, 
factory and warehouse buildings floor 
requirements are exacting. There is con- 
siderable trucking, which subjects the 
floor to severe use, and unless the con- 
crete is of first class quality the handling 
and pounding of loaded trucks cause the 
concrete to wear away if not crumble 
and disintegrate. 


One of the commonest complaints 
made of concrete floors is that they dust; 
that is, there is a continual wearing 
away of the cement-sand mortar or sur- 
facing of the floors that is of course ob- 
jectionable where cleanliness and free- 
dom from dust, such as around ma- 
chinery bearings, are necessary... Dust- 
ing is due entirely to faulty materials 
or ‘faulty use of good materials. Con- 
tributing causes of dusting have been 
definitely fixed in too fine sand, dirty 
sand, soft sand, too lean a mixture, bad 
mixing or insufficient mixing, and in too 
much time allowed -to elapse between 
placing and finishing. Another cause of 
dusting is using too dry or too wet a 
mixture, the latter requiring too fre- 
quent troweling, and in that way result- 
ing in breaking up the process of crys- 
tallization that takes place when the ce- 
ment sets or hardens. Finally, good 
workmanship and good materials may 
avail nothing if after the floor is finally 
finished the concrete is allowed to dry 
out too rapidly; in fact, it should not be 
allowed to dry out at all but should be 
kept constantly moist by some protective 
covering that will insure that the ce- 
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Practice in Concrete Floor Construction 


By Expert 


ment has the most favorable conditions 
under which to undergo its transforma- 
tion, namely, constant presence of water. 


In two-course floors when the thin top 
or wearing surface is placed on a base 
which has already hardened there is like- 
ly to be dusting because there is no possi- 
bility of the base absorbing excess water 
from the top course, and any excess must 
get away through evaporation from the 
top surface. A moment’s thought will 
convince one that if only one successful 
concrete floor should be pointed out, one 
free from dusting or any other cause 
for complaint, there must be a reason 
or reasons why such result was obtained, 
and knowing this it should be possible 
to duplicate this perfect piece of con- 
indefinitely. Such floors do 
exist and in large numbers. So the dusty 
or otherwise unsatisfactory concrete 
floor is an exponent of the human ele- 
ment. 


The fundamentals of one-course con- 
erete floor construction are clean, well 
graded materials, mixed in definite pro- 
portions with sufficient cement to slightly 
overfill all of the voids in the sand, peb- 
bles or crushed stone, sufficient clean 
mixing water so that a stiff, plastic mass 
is formed, one that requires a little more 
than usual labor to work into place. A 
concrete that floats and finishes easily 
is too wet for satisfactory concrete floor 
construction. It must be a stiff concrete, 
that will require a good deal of “elbow 
grease” to bring to proper compactness 


and surface. Finally, after the concrete 
has been mixed and placed, the finished 
work must be kept covered for a week or 
ten days with moist earth or sawdust 
or some other water-retaining, protec- 
tive covering that will prevent evapora- 
tion of water used in mixing the con- 
crete. Hot sun, drying winds and sim- 
ilar influences deprive the concrete of 
the water which is necessary to harden- 
ing of the cement. . 


Floors that are already in service can 
be treated by one of several methods to 
prevent dusting, although these treat- 
ments being in the nature of surface 
applications may require renewing from 
time to time as a result of wear. 


Objection has been advanced from 
time to time against concrete floors on 
the ground that they are damp. Damp- 
ness is usually traceable to poor work- 
manship in placing the concrete or to the 
use of unsuitable or improperly propor- 
tioned or poorly graded material, thus 
resulting in porous concrete. For one- 
course floors a 1:2:3 concrete is certain 
to produce a dense water-tight floor, and 
one that if properly protected while the 
concrete is green will result in a wear- 
proof floor under ordinary usage, pro- 
viding, of course, the aggregates that 
were used are hard and tough. Soft ag- 
gregates should not be used in floor con- 
struction. It is the aggregates that take 
the wear as soon as the surface film of 
cement has been worn off of the exposed 
top face of the floor. Fine aggregates 
should consist of hard, silicious sand or 
screenings from granite or trap rock. 
The coarse aggregate should preferably 
be from granite or trap rock. 
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What Will Be Future Building 
Costs ? 


The war has held up much necessary 
building for months past; government 
restrictions caused almost a total cessa- 
tion of private activity for two months. 
This means that there is a large amount 
of building ready to be launched upon 
the first opportunity presented. 

The coming spring will undoubtedly 
see a general resumption of building ac- 
tivity, probably even more projects going 
ahead than was the case last spring. 
Consequently there is a sure and certain 
outlet for materials and labor. 

The most urgently required projects 
will certainly be the first ones to take ad- 
vantage of all relaxations of government 
restrictions, no matter what prices may 
be. Less necessary construction will 
probably be held up for a time awaiting 
a hoped-for lowering of material prices. 

What will be future prices? This, 
then, is the question that will hold up 
many a project. The situation is as fol- 
lows: 

Materials will be required by those 
European countries which must rebuild 
their devastated cities. Practically every 
European country of importance faces a 
building shortage of more or less strin- 
gency. There is a huge demand there, 
one that will require more importing in 
order to fill the native wants than has 
ever before been the case. 

The United States is similarly in need 
of buildings of all kinds. 

Now, then, with all this accumulated 
demand, with manufacturers’ stocks and 
yard stocks lower than ever before, is 
a substantial lowering of prices likely? 

No, especially when one takes into con- 
sideration the fact that building costs 
in general have not advanced in anything 
near the same proportion as have costs 
of other things, such as clothes and food. 
Therefore, building costs have not the 
same reason for falling, and are not 
likely to take a big drop. 

Goods where prices have advanced 
sharply have been. in abnormal demand 
by the allied governments. Present high 
wages and prices in those lines have been 
kept to their level by purchases of the 
allied governments of about $150,000,000 
per day. Coincident with the slacking 
of this demand, prices must be based on 
the demand of private consumers. These 


’ 


GOVERNMENT RESTRIC- 
TIONS ENTIRELY 
REMOVED 


All remaining restrictions on 
non-war construction through- 
out the United States were re- 

’ moved Thursday, Nov. 21. This 
action allows all building opera- 
tions of whatever character, sus- 
pended during the war, to be 
resumed. No further permits 
will be required. 

This ruling followed shortly 
after that which partially lifted 
the restrictions, the main fea- 
tures of which allowed all build- 
ings or alterations costing under 
$10,000, schoolhouses, churches, 
and public buildings, costing not 
more than $25,000 together with 
alterations thereof costing under 
$25,000, and any farm or ranch 
buildings of whatever cost. This 
same ruling removed all restric- 
tions on the manufacture of 
building materials. 

The trade will welcome the 
latest order with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Buildings of all 
sorts are in demand and as soon 
as the present psychological un- 
certainty is over, construction 
will rapidly go ahead. 


It is probable that the govern- 
ment was somewhat influenced 
in this step by the necessity of 
providing jobs for the demobil- 
ized troops. The building field 
with its tremendous but hereto- 
fore suppressed demand will fur- 
nish a labor market that can do 
much to absorb all surplus labor. 


The optimist, the man who 
nailed his flag to the mast and 
refused to quit or be dismayed, 
will in 1919 and 1920 reap the 
fruits of his courage. Hard times 
in the building trades will soon 
be over, and prosperity. will once 
again rule this greatest of the 
peace industries. 


will not have sufficient purchasing power 
to maintain the present demand and 
therefore a lowering in prices with les- 
sened profits or even losses must follow. 
Wages will then be forced down, for no 
profit can be made at the reduced selling 
prices unless production expenses and 


labor costs are also reduced in propor- 
tion. 

That is the situation as regards gen- 
eral products, which in nowise is similar 
to the building situation. Building prices 
have not been maintained at abnormally 
high level by the Government except in 
isolated instances. As a whole, it can 
safely be said that general building costs 
would have risen to nearly their present 
level without any government demand 
at all. 

Labor, especially common labor, will 
probably be cheaper as the gradual de- 
mobilization of the army takes place. 
Munition workers, who have been the 
real profiteers, will be forced to seek 
other employment at greatly reduced 
wages. Common labor will therefore be 
lower in the building trades as well as 


* in other lines. 


Many house carpenters who turned to 
shipbuilding, as a temporary expedient, 
will remain in their places, for the pres- 
ent outlook indicates continued activity 
in shipbuilding. Other building trades 
which have migrated to other lines 
will likely follow suit to a certain extent. 
Therefore, there is likelihood of a short- 
age of skilled building mechanics, par- 
ticularly considering the enormous de- 
mand that can be expected, especially in 
1920; 

As a generalization, labor unions in 
the building trades will very likely be 
able to continue to enforce at least much 
of any advances which have taken place 
in the past four years. Labor unions in 
other lines where wages have risen enor- 
mously will probably be forced to con- 
sent to a general lowering of wages, 
which in some cases may be compara- 
tively large. This, of course, will follow 
a decreased cost of living. 

It is significant that the Government 
is planning a general Adjustment Board. 
This will co-operate with the labor union 
and manufacturers so as to be able to 
make just decisions in fixing wages ac- 
cording to the decreased cost of living. 
It is hoped that this Wage Board will be 
able to settle disputes without incurring 
ruinous strikes. 

Demobilization of the army is planned 
only at such a rate as will insure its ab- 
sorption into peace industries. Plans are 
being perfected which it is believed will 
minimize labor disturbance. In fact, the 
Government seems to be thoroughly alive 
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to the fact that every effort must be 
made to maintain stability during the 
period of reconstruction. This will tend 
to supply labor only as the demand grows 
for it, there not being a likelihood of 
wholesale dumping of labor to the de- 
moralization of its market. 

A questionnaire sent out by this com- 
pany to bankers, contractors, real estate 
men, architects, etc., showed that the 
shortage of all kinds of buildings 
throughout the United States is acute. 
This questionnaire showed that difficulty 
in obtaining materials and labor is the 
only obstacle expected to the filling of 
this demand, for no difficulty in financing 
is, in general, looked for. High costs are 
a factor, but as the realization spreads 
that wholesale reductions in cost will not 
take place this factor will be eliminated. 
Mortgages or building loans will then be 
more freely made, for there is at present 
some fear that falling costs may cause a 
lowering in the value of the security. As 
soon as the money market realizes that 
vastly lower costs are not possible, build- 
ing projects will be liberally financed. 

There is, then, a great need, a very 
great need, for buildings of all kinds. 
Material manufacturers are far behind 
in their usual output, since curtailment 
of production has been enforced on nearly 
every side; stocks also are abnormally 
low, lower than ever before. 

With this demand growing by leaps 
and bounds in advance of the supply of 
stocks and labor, are building costs in 
general likely to drop far? Hardly, for 
the accumulated demand will not have 
spent itself for the next ten or fifteen 
years. No substantial lowering of gen- 
eral costs can be looked for before then. 

Build now, when your finished structure 
will be in demand. Do not hold off for 
any expected lowering of costs, for com- 
petition in renting and selling will be 
great after the present demand is par- 
tially supplied. 


What Is the Future of the 
Standardized House? 


What is the future of the Standardized 
house? This is a question which is en- 
gaging the attention of architects and 
builders in ever greater numbers. 

Standardization in everything is the 
tendency to-day. Processes and methods 
are worked out to permit of the efficient 
employment of the cheaper kinds of 
labor; costs are being cut by duplication 
wherever possible; and industries are 


being placed upon a more efficient and 


lower cost basis by means of standard- 
ization. 

Where does the building industry stand 
in its relation to this tendency? Promi- 
nent architects and builders are develop- 
ing the Standardized House. By duplica- 
tion of design they hope to cut costs in 
half, 

Let us follow this tendency out in de- 
tail and see how its logical development 
will affect the trade if carried to the 
utmost possible specialization. 

First, it is undobutedly true that de- 
signs and plans are being duplicated con- 
tinuously; an undoubted waste is present 
in this duplication of architectural efforts 
in the redesigning of the same house over 
and over again. Many architects indeed 
will build several times from the same 
plans, each time charging the client the 
full percentage. 

The plan foundry steps in at this point 
and effects economies to a great degree by 
the elimination of this duplication. The 
mail order house goes further and effects 
a saving by manufacturing these houses 
in quantities, thus obtaining the econom- 
ical advantages of quantity production. 
Whether this is at present done efficiently 
or not is an open question. I have met 
more than one builder who has told me 
that his labor experiences with ready cut 
houses have shown him that the extra 
time involved in sorting out and gather- 
ing together the materials, following of 
codes in framing, etc., more than offsets 
any labor advantages effected by quantity 
production. 


This fault, and it is a big one, may well 
be solved in future years by an extension 
of corporation or mail order activities to 
the actual erection of the. house, as well 
as a selling of the materials. By estab- 
lishing branch construction offices and 
material yards in various centers it would 
be possible not only to effect the saving 
coincident with quantity production but 
also to effect the greater saving that goes 
with quantity assembling or erection. 

By standardizing designs, by standard- 
izing the shaping of the materials enter- 
ing into these designs, and by further 
standardizing the erection or assembling 
of the materials, undoubted great econo- 
mies could be effected. 


The Ingersoll Thousand Dollar Concrete 
House, described in these columns a few 
months ago, is a good example of this 
tendency to standardize all branches of 
the architectural, material, and construc- 
tion fields. In fact, advocates of this 
particular housing development feel 
strongly that concrete will win out over 
wood as the standardization tendency 
grows greater. It is interesting to note 
that this concern has recently secured its 
first contract for 100 houses. 


The Austin Company, which specializes 


in steel structures, is another example of 
this tendency. This company has stand- 
ard plans, standard structural shapes, 
and standardized: erection by trained 
crews. 

With standardization such as this there 
will probably develop a tendency for more 
stable fashions in house designs. In 
many localities the house of ten or even 
five years ago is out of date and thrown 
in the discard by the fashionably in- 
clined. 

Is this standardization a good thing 
for the trade? If carried to its extreme 
it will tend to eliminate architects, build- 
ers and dealers, as independent workers. 
Instead, these men will be employed by 
large corporations to do exactly the same 
work as before, but -the process of dis- 
tribution will be more efficient. Fly-by- 
night contractors and impractical archi- 
tects will tend to disappear and the bene- 
fits of quantity production become wide- 
spread. 


Is architecture as an individualistic ex- 
pression of the owner, then not worth 
while? An architect writes in a lumber 
paper “Architecture, as I know it, is a 
luxury. I burn the midnight bulb to help 
make it so for my wealthy clients.” 


The architect who makes mere ornate 
beauty his aim in order to please a 
wealthy client is an architectural degen- 
erate. Beautiful architecture often 
means a compromise between mere beauty 
and practical convenience, yet the two 
are not inseparable, as a glance at many 
of the house designs published by BuILp- 
ING AGE will testify. 


Strongly indeed do I feel that archi- 
tecture and building, as separate profes- 
sions, will never disappear in spite of 
standardization tendencies. The man 
who can afford to buy, not rent a house, 
has certain definite ideas that he wants 
for the personal convenience of himself 
and his wife. If he can afford it, he will 
pay extra for those conveniences. Again, 
just as many a custom made suit is 
rivaled in fit and material by a ready 
made suit, but bought in spite of the 
higher price because of the greater dis- 
tinction of its possession, just so will the 
individually designed house retain much 
of its popularity. 

It is no use shutting our eyes to the 
growing tendency to, first: standardizing ~ 
plans and designs; second, to standardiz- 
ing structural shapes; and_ thirdly, 
to the standardization of methods of 
erection. 


By realizing and understanding fully 
these tendencies of to-day it is possible 
for us to so shape these tendencies as to 
make them more useful than would other- 
wise be possible, and yet to maintain our 
own business individuality by catering to 
the class which can never be satisfied by 
standardization. 
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With government restrictions now en- 
tirely lifted, we can look with equanimity 
at the poor showing made for the month 
of October. This was the first month 
when the restrictions were fully in force. 


Figures for the whole country, 156 
cities reporting, show a loss of 36 per 
cent, yet the amount of construction was 
lower than for any time during the past 
five years. 

The most essential construction only 
took place in October, and it is surpris- 
ing that the figures are not lower. The 


total is $27,573,043, as against $43,211,- 
048 for October, 1917. 


The feeling through the trade in gen- 
eral is that no extensive lowering of costs 
can be expected for reasons explained on 
the “Editor’s Page.” Few dissenters 
from this view are to be found, although 
a general feeling of caution prevails. The 
lifting of the restrictions are still of too 


recent date for the full beneficial effect- 


to be reflected in the trade and with in- 
vestors. 


CITIES IN EASTERN{STATES 


Increases can be looked for beginning 
with the December report, published in 
our February issue. 


Eastern cities, 58 reporting with 45 
showing losses, show an 11 per cent loss. 
Middle States, with 36 out of 45 showing 
losses, report 56 per cent loss. The south- 
ern cities, with 28 out of 85 reporting 
losses, show a loss of 50 per cent, and 
western cities, 12 out of 18 of which re- 
port losses, show a loss of 22 per cent. 


The figures in detail are as follows: 


CITIES IN SOUTHERN STATES 
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New 


Reproductions of Concrete and Compo- 
sition Marbles, Granites, etc.—Art Stone 
Co., Box 500, Waynesboro, Pa. Illus- 
trates and describes art marble in its 
varied combinations, uses and its wide 
application as a building and decorative 
material. 


City Comforts for Farm Homes.— 
Sewer Pipe Manufacturers’ Assn., Akron, 
Ohio. Booklet tells of installing a sewage 
system in rural districts. Gives technical 
information of the advantages of vitrified 
clay pipe which renders farm sewage 
possible and practical. 


Doorways.—Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., 
_Aurora, Ill. The November issue of this 
interesting house organ describes carry- 
ing systems in garages, fruit houses, 
handling roofing paper, rolls of paper and 
rolls of steel and for distributing stock. 
R.-W. grindstones are also illustrated. 


Concrete Building Bleck and Brick.— 
Portland Cement Assn., Chicago, Ill. 
Catalog describes and illustrates the fun- 
damental principles in the manufacture 
of concrete building block and brick. The 
merit, workmanship, consistency, texture 
and finish are treated. Standard specifi- 
cations are given. 


The Concrete Builder.—Portland Ce- 
ment Assn., Chicago, Ill. Tells of the 
Kssentiality of Concrete Farm Building 
Operations and describes and illustrates 
corn-cribs, time-saving scaffold for silo 
builders, concrete dairy barns and other 
uses of concrete for farm and home. 


The Fireproofing Handbook.—General 
Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, O. 
The 1918 issue of this annual book is is- 
sued to assist the architéct, engineer and 
builder with the most modern approved 
methods ‘of unburnable building. Shows 
important details for the various types 
of construction recommended. Self-sen- 
tering, trussit and expanded metal are 


Catalogs of Interest 


used as the basis of dealing with the 
problem of fireproof construction. 


Andes Furnaces.—Phillips & . Clark 
Stove Company, Inc., Geneva, N. Y. Cat- 
alog gives details of various types and 
styles of “Andes” hot air furnaces, also 
pipeless furnaces. Construction and 
specification figures are also given. 


Modern Heating by Means of Press- 
weld Radiation—American Pressweld 
Radiator Corp., Detroit, Mich. Veritable 
encyclopedia of heating. Explains ad- 
vantages of the Pressweld radiators as to 
sanitation, comfort, economy and con- 
struction. Photographs and _ specifica- 
tions of houses in which they are installed 
are shown. 


x 


Any of these catalogs will be 
furnished by the manufacturers. 
Or, if you prefer, we will see that 
you receive any that you desire. 


Just check the catalogs you want, 
tear out the page, and mail it to 
Building Age, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


Clay Working Machinery.—J. D. Fate 
Co., Plymouth, Ohio. Describes and illus- 
trates auger machines, pugmills, clay 
feeders, automatic claycutters, crushers 
disintergrators and dry pans, elevators 
and conveyors, winding drums, trucks 
and barrows, and other clay working 
machinery. A veritable encyclopedia of 
clay working machinery. 


Herringbone Homes.—Their Character 
and Construction. General Fireproofing 
Co., Youngstown, O. Catalog describes 
and illustrates the construction of a house 


to the Trade 


that is “properly built” with Herringbone 
metal lath. att 


Utilize the Waste Spaces Before You 
Build Anew.—Beaver Board Companies, 
65 Beacon Road, Buffalo, N. Y. Advo- 
cates the use of Beaver Board in new 
construction and repair work. Remodel- 
ing of attics with Beaver Board is ad- 
vised to utilize waste spaces. 


Metal Weather Strips. — Diamond 
Weather Strip Co., Columbus, O. De- 
scribes and calls attention to several 
equipments for weather stripping win- 
dows and doors, “The Diamond Way.” 
A few of the thousands of buildings 
equipped are illustrated in a separate 
pamphlet. Blue print details showing 
how to apply them are given, and other 
interesting information. 


Automatic Clay Cutters.—J. D. Fate . 


Co., Plymouth, O. Booklet describes a 
great variety of automatic cutters which 
are designed to meet the requirements of 
the clayworkers who make solid brick, 
hollow brick, building tile, drain tile and 
conduits, or, in fact, any clay ware made 
on an auger machine. 


Improved Gas Heating Appliances.— 
The Sanitary Heating Co., 233 Thirty- 
seventh St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Gives im- 
portant reasons for installing a gas heat- 
ing system in the home. Proposes the 
“Solar Grand” which will have an artistic 
appearance that will contribute to the 
comfort and appearance of the home. 


Art Metal Ceilings and Side Walls.— 
Friedely-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. A 
most complete and beautifully printed 
“volume” which is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of artistic steel ceilings, architect- 
ural sheet metal ornaments and statues. 
A most artistic array of ornamental 
arches, cornices and steel ceilings are 
shown. 


SO a a 


Kel, 


39th Year OCTOBER, 1918 Price 25 Cents 


House of Mrs. Bertha M. Van Ottinger at Larchmont Gardens, New York. W.S. Moore, Architect 
A Description of this House will be Found on Pages 469-471 of this Issue 
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The Wood - Mosaic Kind 


Residence of Mrs. T. R. Baker, Clifton Park, Lakewood, O. 
G. B. Bohm, Aschitect 


Guardian of Your Buildings 


For every home—Old or New. Can be in- 
stalled by your mechanics. Our 5/16” flooring 
can be laid in old or new houses. We make all 
kinds and thicknesses; Wood-Carpet, strips 
Plain and Ornamental Parquetry, Tongue and 
Groove Flooring. 


When your building is finished, when from 
roof to basement it just suits you—call in 


the Bay Stater and let him keep It SO. Send accurate measurements of rooms for 


sketch with exact estimate of cost of the flooring 
required. Instructions for laying and finishing 
accompany all orders shipped. 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coating covers 
up walls of brick, concrete or stucco. It seals 
every crack and crevice. Wards off the 
effects of wear and weather. 


| Send for free catalogue in natural wood colors. 

Besides a preservative Bay State Coating is a 
beautifier. White and a variety of attractive tints 
offer a selection that meets individual tastes. 


Wood-Mosaic Company 
New Albany, Indiana 


Entrust your handiwork to the Bay Stater’s care. 
Write for Booklet No. 19, which tells you a lot 
about “Bay State” and ask for a sample which will 
prove all the book says. Do that today. 


Sn ee 


Bay State Cement Crack Filler makes cracks in 
cement disappear like magic. It makes a Patch 
that shows no seams. A sample will prove it. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CoO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
BOSTON, MASS. New York Office: Architects’ Building 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 


REX Shingle Roll Roofing 


A Logical Roofing Material 
for Industrial Housing 


ELS PAT 01 


The Bay Stater 


Because of its speed in application and 
its resemblance to actual shingles, at 
about half the cost, Rex Shingle Roll 
Roofing is particularly well adapted as a 
roofing material on moderate price houses 
for quick erection. " | 


It Gives Maximum Efficiency at Minimum Cost. 
num Eicrency at Wviinimum Cost. 
Write for Catalogue and Special Booklet. 


The Flintkote Company 


98 Pearl Street, Boston 
New York Chicago New Orleans 
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STANLEY 


Storm Sash Hardware 


@\ LL tell you, Johnson, said a commuter 


to the man who built his home, “I’m 
mighty thankful that you got that Stanley 


Storm Sash Hardware on my house. My coal bills are 
much lower than | expected and | attribute this coal 
economy to a great extent to this convenient Stanley 
Hardware.’ 

Are you familiar with STANLEY Storm Sash Hard- 

ware? Do you know how well made it is, how admir- 

ably it serves its purpose, and how nicely it takes care 

of troublesome ventilation and keeping-cold-out-and- 


warmth-in problems? Write for our latest catalog 
today. 


New York 
100 Lafayette Street 


Chicago 
73 East Lake Street 


CONN., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley 
Ball Bearing Butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; Screen 
Window and Blind Trimmings; Furniture Hardware; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 

Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 


Please quote BUILDING AGE when writing to advertisers 
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The Enemy Is Watching | 


By NEWTON D. BAKER, Secretary of War 


The supreme moments of our struggle with 
Germany have now come. 

We have carried our first armies across 
three thousand miles of ocean and joined 
the issue of battle with the military power of 
a nation that has been for forty years prepar- 
ing its plans and its weapons for its present 
attempt to dominate the world. We have 
had to put forth an immense effort and spend 
a fabulous sum in order to make, in so short 


a time, an adequate beginning for our 
gigantic task. 

But it is only our beginning. We must 
follow it with greater energy and support it 
with increasing power. Men, munitions, 
ships and supphes must go to Europe in a 
larger and larger stream. We must redouble 
our blows and add* constantly. ‘to, the 
strength of those blows, if our initial effort is 
not to be wasted. 


This Means That Our Fourth Liberty Loan ,Must be Larger 
Than Its Predecessors, More Enthusiastically Sup- 
ported and More Quickly Than Ever Subscribed 


The enemy is watching anxiously for the 
first sign that we are faltering. 

Our Government Loans should go “over 
the top” as eagerly as our soldiers do, in 
order to carry with them the terror of furious 
attacks /Ogr dollars «must vainsupomethe 
enemy as overwhelmingly as our hail of bul- 
lets or our storm of shells. 


We are fighting for the liberty of the 
world, for the triumph of our ideals of de- 
mocracy and self-government over the last 
great advocate of force upholding injustice. 
We are buying with our Liberty Loans the 
security and joy of our people for generations 
to come. No price could be too high to pay 
for such a victory—no cost too great for such 
a purchase. 


Lend the Way Our Boys Fight— To Your Very Utmost! 
This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
CRESCENT MACHINE CO., Leetonia, Ohio 
NNO OO COUT CT 
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The WAYVELL CHAPPELL AUTOMATIC BALL Brarine ELEo- 

No. 3. Portable TRIG FLOOR SURFACING. MACHINE is what you need to finish your 
S Ri new or old wood floors quickly and just the way you want them. 

ay 8 Patented roller eliminates vibration, also reaches all baseboards, 


‘ , doing away with unsatisfactory work of narrow edge roller, 

A light, Portable . Four sizes—for the largest areas or the 
saw rig with three smallest rooms. Built to last. 

ns Ee ee The LITTLH AUTOMATIC Hvxcrric 

horsepower gaso- SURFACING MACHINB (on desk) is a wonder 

line engine. Can for removing varnish from desk tops, 

be taken through 


counters, etc., or for 
new work, 

a standard size 

door. Over 3000 


; Write for folders. 
ccept Our Free 
in use. Send _ for 
folder. 


Trial Offer. 


| Pr Wayvell Chappell & Company 
Pat. 1912-1916 
C LT & eg ae 358 W. MadisonSt., Dept. E., Chicago, Illinois 
8 By e Jaw Nigs 


' No. 6. Portable Ad S 
| Saw Rig | Car 
| A complete combi- 
nation woodworker 
with engine or 
electric motor 
“built in’? and un- 
der the table. 
Write for price 
and large new cat- 
alog just off the 
press. Remember 
we are the leaders 
in the manufacture 
of Portable Saw 


Manufactured by 


This 
PARKS ma- 
ehine is the result of 
thirty years of experi- 
ence in making prac- 
tical combinations that 
will do your work, 
This machine con- 
sists of Circular rip 
and cross-cut saw, 6” 
jointer with safety 
head, 12” sand drum 
and boring attachment 
with gasoline en- 
gine strong enough 


Rigs. | Co. the 
C. H. & E. Manufacturing Co., Inc. | _ yo 
330 Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. | Write for catalog showing many improved machines for the carpenter 


builder, also 12-page catalog of moulding knives. 
ke Ball Bearing Machine Co., Sta. A, Cincinnati, O. 


THE IMPROVED RAPID FLOOR SURFACER 


will surface right up to the wall or baseboard with- 
out the use of Hdge Roller. Just the machine you 
would want for surfacing all kinds of wood floors, 
whether old or new. Will smooth down rapidly and 
easily all joints or warped edges. Perfect results 
guaranteed. More than 20,000 of our machines now 
in use. Guaranteed against defect in material and 
workmanship for five years. 


Send fer our Free Trial Offer. It wll interest you. 
M.L. Schlueter, 223 W. Illinois St. , Chicago, III. 


Oak Floors “America’s Best Flooring” 


Always attractS a better class of 
buyers or tenants and invariably 
increases the selling and renting 
values. This is a proven fact. Oak 
Floors are made in 13/16” and %” 
thicknesses and in four grades. 
38” is used very extensively and 
economically over old pine floors in 
remodeling old houses. 

Carpenters and builders during dull 
periods find %” Oak Flooring a 
: very profitable side line and busl- 
ness getter to lay over old pine floors in old houses. %” 


Oak Flooring is very beautiful, durable and economleal. MODERN SCHOOL HOUSES, Part II 


sd mroasen Wworian wants Oak Floors bea ihey a This volume gives the latest phases of School House 

pli ouse cleaning an ousekeeping. esides being the ae j i i i 

ideal floor for the home. ‘Write for folders. Design, Construction and Equipment in the United 
States; 170 pages of Plates; 80 pages of Illustrated 


OAK FLOORING MFR’S ASS’N Text; Price (postpaid), $7.50. 


o U. P. C. Book Company, Inc., Successor to 
Union Trust Bldg. Cincinnati, O. The Building Age Book Dept., 241-249 W. 39th St., New York 


IMPROVED] CIRGULAR SAWING MAGHINE|| ¢c AMERICAN” 


tipping table j 
VARIETY WOODWORKER 


A speed-maker, a labor- 
Saver, a cost-cutter, in 
these times when speed,. 
labor and costs are the 
contractor’s biggest prob- 
lem. Send for Bulletin 67 
and see what an “Ameri- 
can” brings you—18 ma- 
chines in 1, built for serv- 
ice and lots of it. 


— Made in 
several sizes 


APPLICATION 
ALMOST UNLIMITED 


Table can be adjusted 
to an angle up to 45 
degrees, 

Send for circular giv- 
ing full information. 
We also make wood 
boring machines in 
two sizes. 


American Saw 


R. E. KIDDER CO. | Uae RLS Co. 
: udson Terminal 
22 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. eS eae NEW YORK 
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varnishing cost by the square 


“Quality Is 
Economy”’ 


Whether you estimate your 


foot or by your painter’s daily 
wages, you want to be sure that 
your work is done economically. 
And the best way to be sure-+s 
to use 


Murphy Varnish 


“the varnish that lasts longest’’ 


It has great space-covering 
capacity sper gallonces It is tiie 
form in quality and every drop 
in every can is usable. 


It is easily applied and re- 
quires tewer strokes than other 
varnishes. It enables finishers 
to increase their daily output. 


Make sure that your finishing 
is well and economically done by 
using these Jongest-lasting prod- 
UiGLs: 


Murphy Transparent Intervor 
Murphy Transparent Spar 
Murphy Transparent Floor 
Murphy Nogloss Interior 
Murphy Semi-Gloss Intertor 
Murphy Univernish 

Murphy White Enamel 
Murphy Enamel Undercoating 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 


Newark Chicago 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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Demand in Every 
City and Town 


While existing conditions have largely 
curtailed the erection of new store build- 
ings, there is considerable (or could be 
easily developed by you) activity in 
store front remodeling work. If you are 
not enjoying the profits from that class 
of work, you only have yourself to 
blame. More than ever before retailers 
need new, modern, attractive fronts. 
And there is no reason for not having 
them. Materials for this class of work 
are comparatively easy to secure. 


beg 


STORE FRONTS 


Use this coupon and let us send you our new 
book of store fronts. It contains a large number 
of suggestions which will help you to line up 


business. Go after this work—there’s lots of it 
. to be had. Talk with the live retailers in your 
town. 


Desco Costs Less 


‘“Desco’ construction costs less than you have 
been accustomed to pay. It is easy to order, easy 
to install and it protects the glass. Fill in this 
coupon now and go out after this profitable 
business. 


DETROIT SHOW CASE CO. 


483 Fort St. W. Detroit, Michigan 


YOUR COUPON 


Detroit Show Case Co., ; 
483 Fort St. W., Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: : P : 
Please send me store front suggestions and information, 
and prices. This without obligation. 


details of ‘‘Desco”’ 


Name 


Address 
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RIGHT NOW 


Property owners 

are preparing | 
for the 

conservation 


of COAL 


~You— 
_ can make every house absolutely 
dust and draft-proof with 


I wnero Meathowny 


Our Allmetal Weatherstrip proposition is putting money 
in the pockets of thousands of carpenters and builders. 
Our unique advertising plan and short cut method of 
securing weatherstrip contracts puts you quickly in touch 
with interested prospects. 


Send today for our money-making plan. 


Mudra Meadow Go. 


224 West Madison Street Chicago, IIl. 
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one Solution of Your —==" 
|| Labor Shortage Problem 


Two men and an Eveready can do all of the 
sawing on practically any job—and that 
means a big saving in both time and labor. 
And it means better work besides. The 


Eveready 
Saw Rig 


is the handiest portable rig ever made. Per- 
forms eleven different operations—grinds, bores 
sands, joints, rip-saws, cross-cuts, jig-saws, 
mitres, tenons, bevels and rabbets. 

The Eveready is specially built for this hard 
job-to-job work—strong, sturdy, yet light and 
readily portable under all conditions. 

Let us send you complete information. Write 
today for descriptive literature and catalog. 


Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 


310 Buck St., 
Oshkosh, 
Wis. 
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Shall We Not Prove Our Gratitude? 


Are we not grateful that our homes are not in ruins, our 
women and children slaughtered and enslaved? 


We have been spared thus far the horrors which have 
been visited upon France and Belgium and other countries 
which have been fighting our enemies for so long. 


What sort of selfish people will we appear to the world 
if now, when our country asks us to lend our money for the 
benefit of our boys on the firing line, we fail to answer the 
call? 


The people of the rest of the civilized world have pledged 
everything they have to defeat the monstrous military 
power of Germany. 


Can we retain our self-respect if we do less? 


Are you doing your share? Have you bought all the 
LIBERTY BONDS you possibly can? 


When you have bought all you can, get your friends to 
do the same. 


Buy Liberty Bonds Today—Any Bank Will Help You 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 


F. W. & JOHN BARNES CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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Does such An 
American Exist? 


Can there be any Ameri- 
can who is not doing all 
he can to help win the 
war? Who pretends to 
believe that we could have 
kept out? 


Who whines or growls about the 
little sacrifice he is asked to 
make ? 


Who gets panic-stricken and 
thinks that it would. be better to 
compromise with the Hun and 
listens to the serpent whisper- 
ings of German propaganda? 


If such an American exists let 
him realize what Germany has 
done to Russia, which gave in 
and negotiated a cowardly peace. 


There is only one thing for us 
all today and that is war to the 
bitter end—war until the Hun is 
utterly and completely destroyed. 


For those who cannot 
fight, LIBERTY BONDS 
are the best _ possible 
weapons against the Hun. 


Buy Liberty Bonds Today 
Any Bank Will Help You 


' This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 


Huther Bros. Saw Manufacturing Co. 


2500 University Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


War time Conditions 
demand speed and 
economy 


<g> Wood Worker 


The scarcity of labor and material demands strict 
attention to the cost of production. 

Cut down the cost of time and labor with a 
Famous Wood Worker and speed up your contracts. 

With it you will not need so many men on the job. 
Our catalogue shows complete lines. 


The Sidney Tool Company 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
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ALL ABOUT 


GARPENTRY 


a ° ‘ ‘ ’ é c ‘ 
Here, in ten volumes, is explained in simple, easily- 
understood English, everything in carpentry and build- 
ing from the first rough sketch of the architect to the 
acceptance of the finished structure. .Includes wood, 
stone, steel and reinforced concrete construction, estim- 
ating and contracting, interior finishing and decorating, 
modern house lighting and sanitation» No one interested in the 
building profession can afford to be without these books—they 
increase incomes. Valuable alike to the handy-man, the experi- 
enced carpenter, and the contractor and builder. And—we will 


send you the entire set of books without a penny down, so you 
can see them for yourself. 


Mr. Fletcher Cunningham, Shreveport, La., writes: 


‘“After receiving the bocks I decided that with their 
help I could go into the contracting business for 
myself. I have just closed a contract on which I 
expect to clear about $112.00 for two weeks’ work.’” 


Partia! Table of Contents 


Mechanical, Freehand, Perspective and Architectural Drawing, 
Lettering, Pen and Ink Rendering, The Orders, Superintendence, 
Strength of Materials, Masonry, Reinforced Concrete, Carpentry, 
Steel Square, Stair-Building, Hardware, Steel Construction, Roof 
Trusses, Practical Problems, Estimating, Contracts, Specifica- 
tions, Building Law, Sanitation, Sheet Metal Work, Electric 
Wiring and Lighting. 


SHIPPED FREE 


We send the entire ten volumes right to your own 
home. Just pay the small shipping charges when the 
books arrive. This offer is open to every person living 
within the boundaries of the U. S. and Canada. Read 
them—examine them—put them to every test for seven full days. 
Then decide whether or not you can afford to get along without 


them. If you-do not want to keep them, send them back. I£ 
you decide to buy, pay only— 


Yes, send 
ca Week 3° 

after the 

seven days’ trial, and then $2.00 a month (50c a week) 
until the total price of $24.80 has been paid. The regular 
price of these books is $50.00, but you will get them at 
the special price of $24.80, a saving of more than one- 
half. The set consists of ten volumes, bound in half black ' 
morocco, stamped in gold. 4,760 pages (7 x 10 inches); 4,000 


illustrations, full-page plates, building plans, diagrams, etc. See 
it for yourself before you decide to buy. 
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THIS F 
ans A a L COUPON yp AmericansT echnical Society 


: # Dept. R 1877, Ch'cago, U. S, A. 
Don’t send us a single penny. gy Please send me a complete 
Just put your name and address in set of the nine-volume Cyclo— 


the counon and mail it to us. Then @ pedia of Architecture, Car- 
we will send you the books for a pentry and Building for seven 
seven days’ free trial. You don’t # days’ examination, shipping 
have to come to a decision until a charges _collect. I will send 
you have examined them care- # $2.00 within seven days and 
ful’y for seven full days, Send 4. $2.00 a month thereafter until 
the coupon now. 4 I have paid $24.80, or notify you 


# and hold books subject to your 
# order. Title-not to pass until fully 


AMERIGAN TECHNICAL =” 
SOCIETY Mare io Bb. cee 
Dept. R 1877 a 
Chicago, U.S. A f ADDRES Sitatenmie eas j Gel Sialic velnuate b ereigterenets oie o 
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A store front you 
may be proud of— 


If you wish to build store fronts that will be a pride to 
your city as well as add prestige to your enviable reputa- 
tion—BUILD THE COULSON WAY. Let us explain the 
simplicity of construction and show you how easily and 
quickly they can be installed. 

Our catalogue shows various types of construction, to- 
gether with specifications and details. Send for a copy. 


J. W. COULSON & CO. 


95-107 W. Spring Street -:- Columbus, Ohio 


THE SPRING ; DRIVE—A Powerful Stroke 


Shows a 3 to 1 Efficiency 
Adds Nothing to the Cost of Operation 
Not Dependent Upon Outside Power Connections 
Can Be Used Anywhere—Always Ready ° 
You can certainly Go Some with a 


Triple “A” Spring 


Driven Floorsmoother 


on old and Varnished Floors 
as well as new—the Quality 
is there too. 

Easy Terms—Free Trial. 
Get “the dope” by next mail. 
It’s a Great Money Maker. 


| Everything for the complete equipment of modern 
dairy barns. Also garage and barn door hangers, 
ventilators, litter carriers and hay tools. ‘i 


Detailed literature on request. 


Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Company 


| Main Office and Factory: 66 Hunt St., Harvard, III. 


TRIPLE ‘‘A’?’ MACHINE COMPANY Eastern Branch: Industrial Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


4123 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 


No matter how efficient your workmen are and how fast they 
work, they would earn more for you if there were no loss of time 
in transporting your lumber and material. 


You don’t have to buy another 
truck, a trailer doubles your 
hauling power. 


A Ford car or any inexpensive 
automobile and a Rogers Light 


Rogers Reversible Short- Trailer will do the trick. just as 
turn Gear. 5-Ton Capacity well. 


For heavier hauling there is 
a trailer that will exactly suit 
your needs. 


Rogers Trailers are All-Steel. 
They are made to stand hard 
usage. 


Ask for Catalogue A. 


ROGERS BROS. CO., 


Rogers Pole and Lumber Trailer Albion, Pa. 
One-Ton Capacity 


Agencies in all Principal Cities 
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Saving Hammer Blows Means Saving Money 


When labor is scarce it is wise to use machine-power in the 
_ place of man-power. 


Work on-the-job should be cut down to the processes of 
installation and erecting. The carpenter’s time should not be 
consumed on details of manufacturing and finishing. If you use 


CuRTIS 
WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’’ 


you can put it in place on the job with very little hand labor. 
Sash are glazed; doors are smoothed; trim is sanded; cabinet work 
is sanded and fitted together to be set in place at once; stairways 
are shipped ready for assembling by a blue-printed plan. 
These things are done on CuRtiS Woodwork by machines, at 
the factory, before it gets to the job. When delivered it is ready 
for installation with very little preparatory work. 
Thus you are saved labor and time, and therefore money. 
You can build better homes with Cu#ti§S Woodwork for your 
customers at less cost. 
Ask your clients to specify Cu##iS Woodwork. It is to their 
advantage, too—but that’s another story. For the whole story 
write The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau. 


The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau, 1884- 1984 S. Second St., Cl'nton, Iowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 

Oklahoma City Sioux City, lowa Detroit Clinton, lowa Lincoln, Neb. 
Minneapolis Wausau, Wis. Topeka, Kan. Chicago Dayton,Ohio 
7 Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 

The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users. 

: “We're not satisfied unless you are.” 

‘Sameer Br ae Ee 
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The employment of 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


as woodwork in the houses of the 
Goodyear Heights Industrial Housing 
project— 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


is a practical example of applied econ- 
omy combined with the idea that the 
working man is entitled to the best 
home building material to be_ had, 
durability and harmonious effects be- 
ing properly considered. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade 
Marked and sold by Dealers East 
of the Rockies. 


Fimished samples and booklet on 
request. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


1061 Boyle Building 
Little Rock, Ark. 


eee 
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If you convince him 
of value—there’s no 
question of price 


N handling Asbestos Roofing you 
will find that the easiest man to sell 

is the prospect who comes in with roof- 
ing price first—and fixed—in his mind. 


Jouns- His first query, ‘‘How much?” proves that he has 
MANVILLE: thought little or not at all about roofing quality, roof- 
| SERVICE ing differences, or roofing services. 


He puts undue emphasis on first cost because he thinks 
he is practising economy. 


THE CONTINENT ~©- Yet it is really a question of time rather than money. 
If he is putting on a temporary roof, for a matter of 
months, let him have the kind he thinks he wants. But 
if it is for five, ten or twenty years, it is easy to swing 
him to Asbestos on his own argument: I want the most 
for my money.” The Asbestos roofing story could find 
no more receptive listener than this type of buyer —~ 


When he is once shown the reasons for its long serv- 
ice against weather and time. 


When he is shown that Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Roofing is highly fire-resistant — taking Base Rates 
of Insurance. ; 


And when he learns the difference between Trinidad 
and other natural Asphalt used as a base in Johns- 
Manville Roofings, and those commonly employed. 


He believes what you say, too, because he knows how 
much the Johns-Manville name on acommodity means. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 


OHNS-MANVILLE 
ASBESTOS ROOFING 
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Getting Business Out of 
the Coal Shortage 


HE shortage and the high price of coal have opened up 


a profitable business for every contractor. 


People are 


wondering how they are going to keep warm this winter. 


The surest solution of this problem is to have all houses equipped with 


Storm Windows ahd Storm Doors 


And this solution is a profitable investment 
for every householder. Storm windows and 
storm doors cut down coal bills one-third to 
one-half. This saving alone pays for them 
in one or two seasons. 


But more important still—they assure a 
warm house in the coldest winter weather. 
They make the house comfortable and 
healthful by permitting perfect ventilation 
and by eliminating cold floor drafts. 


There’s no better investment a householder 
can make at this time. 


The Director of Conservation of the Fuel 
Administration says: ‘The National Fuel 


Administration realizes that a large amount 
of coal can be saved by the installation of 
storm doors, storm windows”... “‘and advo- 
cates such installation the same as we do 
proper firing methods and proper attention 
to boilers.”’ 


We are telling the story of storm windows 
and storm doors to more than four million 
readers of metropolitan newspapers. Lumber 
dealers everywhere are going to tell it in 
their local newspapers. 


Get in touch with your local lumber dealer, 
talk storm windows and storm doors with 
your customers and you will cash in on the 
demand we are creating. 


Wholesale Sash & Door Association, Chicago 
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Slides Easily at Zero! 


Here is a strong wrought steel door hanger that slides easily even in winter 
with the mercury at zero, when less efficient hangers freeze up and refuse 
to budge. 


It quite frequently happens that the vapor arising from cattle in winter lodges 
in the door track or rail where it soon freezes, thus greatly interfering with the 
easy operation of the doors. But farmers and dairymen, particularly those or the 
great cattle raising sections of the country, have found that the sturdy steel 
wheels of the PITTSBURGH Door Hanger will cut right through this coating 
of ice while hangers having flat-surface wheels are sure to stick fast. 


Barn and stable doors hung with the PITTSBURGH Door Hanger and Track 
cannot be torn down by the angry blasts of winter, nor in the summer months is 
there any danger of birds’ nests clogging the covered trolley track. 


This hanger is easy to install and can always be depended upon to give your 
customers a life-time of satisfaction. We have prepared a little folder illustrating 
and describing the PITTSBURGH which is yours for the asking. 


McKinney Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


For 50 years makers of dependable wrought steel builders’ hardware. 
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Turning Garbage Pails Into 
Boxes of Bacon 
‘The September number of ALPHA AIDS, a publication issued 


by us regularly in the interests of engineers, architects, contrac- 
tors, building material dealers and others interested in concrete 
construction, gives a summary of what several enterprising 
municipalities are doing just now in turning the town garbage 
into a larger supply of the bacon that Uncle Sam needs. Our 
city of Easton has purchased a farm for this purpose; artes 
looking into the experiences of Worcester, Mass., and other 
municipalities. 


ALPHA AIDS tells also how to build a number of different 
types of hog houses and yards. Some are entirely concrete; 
others‘ are not. ‘ The descriptions are freely illustrated with 
photographs and working drawings. 


If your own community has not started turning garbage pails 
into boxes of bacon, be the man to head this timely movement. 
Full information gladly sent, free of all obligation. 


ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


EASTON, PA. 


Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Savannah 
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An Open Letter-—— 


Bridgeport Wood Finishing Works, May 29th, 1918 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
35th and Gray’s Ferry Road, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Successors to The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 
(csentlemen :— 


As engineer for the alterations to the City Hall at (name of city supplied 
on request), I wish to acquaint you with some data which should prove in- 
teresting, to you. 

The entire interior of this building has been remodeled and torn out, and 
new levels, partitions, and equipment installed at a cost of $330,000.00. This 
included the interior trim throughout, for which has heen substituted 
Mexican Mahogany, Circassian Walnut, and first quality White Oak, the 
larger part being in the mahogany. 


And now comes the interesting thing to you. 


In competition with five other makes of stain and filler for this work, in- 
cluding other standard makes, the Bridgeport Mahogany Stain and 
Wheeler’s Wood Filler were selected by the architects as best suited to the 
dignified character of the building, and as the best for color and general use 
in connection with this contract. 

Being thoroughly familiar with.the stains, and knowing their value, I 
personally supervised the preparation of these samples, and with the valu- 
able assistance of your representative, Mr. Nicol, aided as far as possible by 
vour local dealer, we succeeded in gaining the preference of Messrs. Ogden 
and Gander, Associate Architects. 


The walnut will also be finished in Bridgeport stain and filler, so that the 
$20,000.00 finishing contract will be filled largely by your firm. 


Trusting that this will prove interesting, and thanking you for having 


such a live wire as Mr. Nicol to aid me in putting over this work, I am, 
Very truly yours, 


(Name on request. ) 
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The 
H. B. Ives Co. 


New Haven, Conn., 
USS3A° 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
INCORPORATED 1900 


QDHN.U'SiA, 


Manufacturers 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 


HIGH GRADE WINDOW AND DOOR 
SPECIALTIES 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


SAMSON SPOT SASH CORD 


. Es). Naar, nee 


GE Z8 
SAMSON CORDAG E WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 


For the outer covering of a building, 
no other wood gives such long 
and satisfactory service as 


WHITE PINE 


Design Roofing 


For Beauty and Permanence 

Send for samples to show your customers. 
IN-LADE design roofing will help build up 
: your roofing business. Others are handling 
it with big success—why not you? 
It may be laid over wood shingles, adding 
warmth, beauty and distinction to any home. 
No trouble, no painting; just unroll and 
| apply. Made in rolls of red, moss, green, 
and white. Approved by the National Board 
of Underwriters ‘‘Class C." 


| AMALGAMATED ROOFING Co. 
431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 


Eastern Office Southern Office 
Fulton Bldg. 18 So. 20th St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Birmingham, Ala. 


October, 1918 


Farm house of George Ade, the author at Brook, 
Indiana, shingles, siding and timbers stained 
with Cabot’s Oreosote Stains 


For Roofs, Siding, Timbers and all Other 
Outside Woodwork 


where beautiful and lasting colors, cheapness and preservation 
of the wood are desired, use 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They have proved their merit in every climate for over thirty 
years and are endorsed by nearly all the architects, who have 
specified them for years. The colors are soft, rich and 
harmonious, the Creosote penetrates the wood and preserves 
it, and they make wood less inflammable. Shingles make the 
warmest and cheapest outside finish, and a shingled house 
stained with Cabot’s Stains is the ideal, cozy American coun- 
try home, ‘ 


Cabot’s Quilt 


A scientific heat insulator and sound-deadener that makes 
houses warmer in winter and cooler in summer and deadens 
sounds in floors and partitions, Not a mere felt or paper, but 
a non-conducting mat that is about thirty times warmer than 
common papers. ; 

_ You can get Cabot’s Stains and Quilt all over the country. 
Send for samples and names of nearest agents. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


BOSTON, MASS. 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Cabot’s Conservo Wood Preservative, Brick Stains, 
Damp-Proofing. 
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Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Wool 
Between Studding. 


Mineral Wool for Building 


Mineral Wool has superseded all other materials used 
for similar building purposes because it does ‘‘a great 
work at little expense.’’ A house lined with Mineral Wool 
has an indestructible, fireproof and vermin-proof guard; 
it protects the entire household. In the winter time it 
keeps the cold air out, facilitating proper heating ‘and 
economy in fuel. In the summer it keeps the heat out. 


This material, being of fibrous, inelastic composition, 
acts as a deadener and muffles all sound. It is considered 
the best insulator material on the market, making it a 
perfect refrigerating machine. 


Mineral Wool makes life-long friends of all its users. 
If you are skeptical as to its power, let us demonstrate. 
We can prove all claims.: Write us to-day. ; 


U.S. Mineral Wool Co. | 


280 Madison Ave., New York 


(Cor. 40th St.) 
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Section of Sound-Proof and Fire-Proof Partition. 
Can be used for outside walls also. 
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“Barn Door Troubles 
—I should say not!” 


“Before I had the improved “Big Four” 
Hanger my doors used to stick and jump 
the track and cause all kinds of trouble!’ 


THE SLOGAN OF THE SUCCESSFUL 
FARMER [S—“BUILD BETTER BARNS” 


To build better barns you must build better doors—to 
build better doors you must use better door hangers. 
You can’t expect a door to work properly with a poor 
door hanger. 


The door that sticks or gets off the track is one of the 
biggest nuisances a farmer has to contend with—and he 
naturally blames the builder for improperly hanging the 
door. 


THE IMPROVED BIG 4 HANGER 


eliminates all doubt in this respect. It will stay on the track— 
will not rust—will not stick. It swings out under pressure. It 
is easy to attach, flexible, well constructed from the best ma- 
terials, possesses non-binding wheel housing, and anti-friction 
roller bearings. The sherardized axles and rivets prevent rust. 


Showing flexible 
feature of 
“Big 4’? Hanger 


It is both a flexible and rigid hanger. The wide swing-out 
feature allows it to swing out and raise higher than with any 
other flexible hanger. 


If your dealer does not handle the ‘“‘BIG FOUR,” send us 


his name. ° Catalogue sent without obligation. 


National Mfg. Co. 


STERLING, ILLINOIS 
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Your 


ATTENTION!! 


is called to the hinges on-the door... To some 
people door hinges may seem rather small and 
unimportant—nevertheiess, their mission in help- 
ing to make or mar the appearance of the rooms 
in a modern home is worthy of serious thought. 


The 
GRIFFIN 


‘*The Door Butt of America’’ 


is designed along lines that insure both beauty to the 
home and service whenever the doors are opened and 
closed. 


The Griffin operates freely and easily, it is amply 
strong for heavy doors and it is such a pleasing fixture 
that architects and home builders are glad to specify 
and use it. 


_ Being finished in the various Griffin hardware fin- 
ishes, it is in wide demand for the better class of houses 
and office buildings. 


Send for illustrated catalog and circulars. 


The Griffin Manufacturing Company 
ERIE, PENNA. 


30 Warren St. 
New York 


17 E. Lake St. 
Chicago 
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Used on the Better 
Homes—W hy ? 


The better homes are most 
costly—and every piece of wood 
that goes into such homes must 
be carefully selected, measured, 
cut and fitted. Slip-shod meth- 


ods will ne* do. Accuracy must 
be maintai.ed. The only way 
to get accuracy is by using ac- 
curate tools. 


are recognized by carpenters 
and builders as standard for 
accuracy. They have in, addi- 
tion convenience and quick 
adjustment which save time 
and money. Our Catalog No. 

21P describes 2100 styles 

and sizes of high-grade 
tools. Send for a copy. 


The L. S. Starrett Co. 


The World’s Greatest 
Toolmakers 


Athol 
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TEST IT 


Subject a Corbin front door lock to any 

_ test you please and it will meet the require- 
ments, The general strength and solidity; 
the easy latch bolt action; the quick, snappy response to the 
turning of the knob or key, and the little muscular effort 
required to operate; the small resistance in the use of the’ key, 
and the absence of sticking or binding; the sinuous key way and its 
safety against picking tools—all recommend the Corbin lock to 
architects and contractors who study their clients’ interests. Any 
Corbin dealer will give you full details—or write us. 


P..& F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Sidewalk 
Ice Chopper 


Made just like 
a chisel—Lasts 
a lifetime. 


Keep your side- 
walks clean with 
half the labor. This 
chopper has the 
weight and the cut- 

ting edge to go 

right through. 
Order of your dealer today, 
for we are already oversold. 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 


100 Perry Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS 
SASH CHAIN 


The Standard for over 35 Years 
Capacity of chain plant 35 miles per 
day. Many imitators, no equal. Used 
by the United States Government for 
over 30 Years. 


—$ SS 


TheSmith & Egge Mfg. Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Thomas Morton 
245 Centre Street 
NEW YORK 


\; COPPER CABLE 
STEEL CABLE 
CHAMPION METAL 
STEEL CHAMPION 


SASH CHAINS 


CHAINS 


For Suspending Heavy Doors 
Gates, Etc. 


All of SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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If Everybody in This Country Said 
‘Pd like to buy 


more Liberty 


Bonds but—’’ 


Who would Win this War? 


Buy Bonds to Your Utmost 
This space contributed to winning the war by 


MACK & CO. 
| Brown’s Race & Platt St. 


Rochester, N. Y, 


Something For You 


in our Pamphlet 29; viz.: 


Valuable Tables for finding size 
of joist, safe load of joist, actual 
load on hanger, etc., etc. 


Some of these Tables are not in 
print elsewhere. 


The Pamphlet and the Mounted 
Model Hanger will be mailed on 
request. 


SOMETHING FOR US. We 
ask your special attention to items 
5, 6, 7 op page 5 of the Pamphlet 
and to the matter on pages 23 and 
24 relating thereto. 


The W. JoClarkeGee 
Salem, Ohio, U.S. A. 


‘ile 


PULLMAN 
Unit Sash Balances 


cost less than cords, pulleys and weights, last 
‘&\ longer, are neater in appearance, and a ear- 
% penter can install twice as many per day. 


OVER FIVE MILLION IN USE 


Recommended by architects everywhere, ap- 
proved by Fire Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
may be used in fireproof buildings. 


Guaranteed for ten years, 
Write for illustrated catalog and blue prints 
See Sweet’s Index, pages 764 and 765. 


PULLMAN MFG. COMPANY 
8 Industrial St. Rochester, N. Y, 


C. E. Jennings (gex RROWANHE Alloaates Expansive Bit 


STEERS PATENT 
NOTE CURVE ON CUTTER; 
PREVENTS HOGGING - IN. 


NOTE CLEARANCE ON FACE OF BIT;PREVENTS DOLUNG OF CUTTER. 


\NOTE MICROMETER SCREW"ADJUSTMENT. 
SEE THOSE TEETH: CUTTER CANNOT CREEP! 
NOTE BEVELS ON CAP AND CUTTER AND 


7/8” BEARING OF CAP ON CUTTER; Y 
C.EI> 
Wl intial Sue 


CUTTER CANNOT SLIP! 
NOTE TWO BEVELS ON SPUR,TO PREVENT CUTTER BREAKING, 
C. E. JENNINGS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 71-73 Murray St., N. . 
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“BAILEY”? ADJUSTABLE IRON PLANES 


“BAILEY” IRON PLANES have been in use for 
nearly fifty years and are the recognized standard for 
planes of this type. While retaining all the original 
features, many valuable improvements in construction 
have been added from time to time. 

In the illustration the detail of construction is very 
clearly shown. Note that the frog has a support directly 
at the rear of the mouth, making practically one solid 
piece from the cap to the bottom. The sides and bottom 
of the plane are stiffened by means of the cross ribs. The 
screw bosses on each side of the center rib are very deep, 
allowing a number of threads to engage, thereby securely 
holding the frog. The design prevents the plane being 
ae out of true when the face of the frog is screwed up 
ard. : 

The width of the mouth may be-regulated and made 
wider or narrower as coarse or fine work may require. 

The cutter, which is thin and of uniform thickness, is 
a prominent feature of the “BAILEY” Plane. 

Briefly, its advantages are: 1. Ease in grinding. 2. 
Less grinding, as a thin cutter can be kept in condition 
by honing. 3. Less tendency to “stub off’? the cutting 
edge when honing, hence the original bevel is kept much 
onger. 

It is adjustable endwise and sidewise, made of the 
finest quality English steel, tempered and ground by an 
improved process, and honed ready for use. 

The handle and knob are made of highly -finished, thor- 
oughly seasoned rosewood. 

All genuine “Bailey” Planes have the name ‘‘Bailey” 
cast in the bottom, and the name Stanley is stamped on 
the cutter. Planes with bottoms either flat or corrugated 
furnished as desired. 


For Sale by All Hardware Dealers 


Manufactured by 


STANLEY Rute & LeveL Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 


The “Feel’’ of a Good Plane 


gives pleasure to the expert workman; the 
work it does adds to his satisfaction. 


SARGENT |i 


kEG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. Bench Planes 


have the right “feel” and work perfectly. 
They are light, have ample handle room and 
the easily made adjustments are positive. 
The cutter operates without chattering; it 
can be removed for whetting and then re- 
placed to exactly the same position without 
adjustment, this being the auto-set feature 
which is a great time-saver. These planes, 
which are made in six sizes, are intended 
for both heavy and very fine cuts and are 
especially adapted for working against the 
grain on cross-grained hardwood. 


Descriptive booklet sent free on request. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
53 Water St., New Haven, Conn. 
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When You Build a Garage 


Remember “ Slidetite”’ 


Acknowledged everywhere to embody more advantages 
for the garage 
hardware made. 


user than any other style of garage door 


e e 
(Patented) 


Garage Door Hardware 


Simple to install, easy to operate, readily adjustable. 
Doors can’t sag, stand where you open them without 
locks and holders, Close weather tight. Add to the 
appearance of the building. 

Made in styles and sizes to fit any garage, public or 
private. 

“Slidetite”’ gives satisfaction to the user and up- 
holds the reputation of the builder. 


best hardware 


Richard sWilcox’ M 


tos aNcnLes AuRoRA, ILLinois, USA. 
einen Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London,Ont 
“Ahanger for any door that s/ides” 


Sold by the trade everywhere. 


PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 


FORSTNER 


Labor-Saving 


AUGER BIT 


Bores Any Arc 


of a Circle Many 


New Uses 


The Forstner Augur Bit, un- 
like other bits, is guided by its 
circular rim instead of its center, | 
consequently it will bore any arc of 
a circle, and can be guided in any 
direction regardless of grain or knots, 
leaving a true polished surface. Takes 
the place of a chisel, gouge, scroll-saw, or 
> lathe tool combined. For core boxes, fine 
and delicate patterns, veneers, screen work, 
scalloping, fancy scroll twist columns, newels, 
ribbon molding and mortising, 


Try it and be convinced. 


The PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


October, 


1918 


RATCHET DRIVER 


“Y ANKEE” 


SAVES TIME AT EVERY TURN 


Here you have— 
an easy working ratchet, 
right hand, left hand, 
(and rigid), a com- 
fortable handle 
and withal a 
strong and 
serviceable 
driver. 


8 lengths of 
blade, from 2 

inch for small 
screws, up to 12 
inch suitable for all 

kinds of high power | 
house carpentering. 


Your Dealer Can Supply 


Let us send you a 
YANKEE Tool Book 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Builder 


af should investigate the 
=} superior merits of this 


KOLESCH 
LEVEL 


It was made to meet your es- 
pecial needs and can be de- 
pended upon to always “make 
good.” 


This Level is light in weight, but is built for hard 
service and to last 


KOLESCH & COMPANY 


138 Fulton Street, New York 
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Makes 


By CHARLES 


Despite the fact that we have made real progress in 
shipbuilding, it must be remembered by every patriotic 
American that the need for ships increases proportionately 
with the increase in the size of our fighting forces overseas. 
Transporting troops to Europe is only one-fourth of the 
task that our shipping facilities must bear. The other 
three-fourths is the carrying of supplies and munitions of 
war. : 

Ships cannot be built without money. In war time it 
takes a great deal of money. Undouhtedly after the war 


Money 


cS 


NZL ’ 
ert 
BONO ’ 


the Ships Go! 


M. SCHWAB | 


is over the ships that we are building now will pay for 
themselves many times over. But the immediate need is 
money and the whole-hearted support of the entire nation. 


If the American people could visualize what has been 
done in our shipyards with the money that they invested 
in the first Liberty Loans, I am sure they would be as 
proud and as enthusiastic as I am. The ships that we 
have built and are building should persuade the most 
cautious investor to put his money into Liberty Bonds of 
the fourth issue. 


Buy Liberty Bonds—They Are the Best Investment in the World! 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Adjustable Tandem 


STAYON 
DOOR HANGER 


It would be a difficult matter to sell a 
customer another hanger after he had ex- 
amined the Myers Tandem with its ad- 
justable, flexible and stayon features, 
steel roller bearings and other. improve- 
ments: which provide ‘‘Easy to Push or 
Pull’’ ‘“‘Stayon the Track’’ sliding doors 
for all kinds of buildings. A practical 
hanger, a big seller, a profit producer. 


Catalog» and information 
mailed on request. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
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the fireplace is not in use. 


fireplaces. 


every fireplace. 
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and other hardware. 


zg 
STOVER {Stover iies @ Bn 
° n atalog 1740. 
Mfg. & Engine Co. |} eo ey 
a Name 
Freeport, Illinois papa 
& City 


s—Build the Fireplace Right_, 


Don’t try to reduce the cost by leaving out a good damper. 
It results in an expensive fireplace to operate and allows rain, 
wind, birds and other objectionable things to enter the room when 


Stover Dampers support the brick work, form a smooth throat, 
regulate the draft perfectly, and reduce the labor cost of erecting 


The price is low enough so a Stover Damper can be used in 
Made in several styles for all size openings. 
improved style shown above is one of the most popular. a ‘ 
Send for catalog No. 1740 showing our fireplace fixtures and giving in 
We also make windmills, feed mills, gasoline engines, hinges, pulleys, saw vises, latches, 


Stover Mfg. & Engine Co., 747 East St., Freeport, Ill. 
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CALDWELL SASH BALANCES 
UNIFORM MORTISES 


They have stood 
fa the test of time 


For use in all classes of new work 


Box frames unnecessary 


Mortises cut at mill reduce cost-of in- 
stalling. Counterbalance sashes at any 
given point. They outwear ordinary 
weights and cords. Unaffected by at- 
mospheric conditions. 


Cheapest method for modernizing old 
windows, as alterations in sashes and- 
frames are not necessary. ‘Sashes 
should be, weighed before ordering. , 


Write for Circular 


Caldwell Mfg. Company 


patent routine 5 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


No. 16 
Improved Style 
Made in 7sizes 


formation as to the best fireplace 


The 


sink brackets 
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HESS Savieaey LOCKER. 


The Only Modern: Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker, finished in snow-white. baked ever- 
lasting enamel, inside and out. 
mirror door. Nickel plate brass trimming, 
or glass shelves. 


Cost Less Than Wood 


Never warps, shrinks nor 
swells, Dust and vermin 
proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath 


Beautiful beveled 
Steel 


Room 
5 Four styles — four ee 
‘0 recess in wall or to hang 
The Recessed Steel > outside, 


Medicine Cabinet 
Send for Illustrated Circular 


HESS, 1201-L Tacoma Building, Chicago he outside Steel 
Makers of Steel. Furnaces. Free Booklet abinet 


Level for 10 
Days— Free 


Use it for ten days on your own 
work in your own way. We let 
you be both judge and 
jury. After you have worked and 
lived with one of our convertible 
levels for ten days you will either 
like it or dislike it. If you decide 
against the level, simply box it up 
and ship it back and we will 
take it good - naturedly. 
Circular tells all—ask for it. 


DAVID WHITE CO., (Inc.) 


421 East Water Street 


“No, 2020 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


October, 1918 


MAKE Se ae 


Done in a jiffy when your storm sash 
are equipped with KEES (Gossett) 
Hinges. Put on in no time. No tools 
‘or ladder needed. Simple, inexpen- 
sive, satisfactory. Millions in use. 


KEE S (Gossett) Biingss 


for Storm Sash 


Made of either wrought steel japanned, solid 
brass, solid bronze or galvanized steel—screws 
to match. Our storm sash fastener makes 
opening and closing of sash easy. Holds sash 
open for ventilation. Windows can he raised 
or lowered to suit. A great combination. 
Write for FREE Samples for Trial NOW! 
Address. 


F. D. Kees Mfg. Co., 5.20% o Rep. 


There’s beauty and durability and satisfaction for contractor, architect 


and owner in every brushful of 
TRADE REG. 
MARK U.S.a& 


VARNISHES 
WOOD FILLERS 
EUGENE E. NICE, 


PAINTS, STAINS 
Prices, Samples, Literature | nrequest. 


Philadelphia 


Built Like a Thermos Bottle 


Two concrete walls with coutinuvus dead air space between Warm 
in winter—cool in summer—dry, sanitary, fireproof and permanent. 

Built with very flexible and compact metal forms—elimina ting the 
cost of form lumber and speeding up the work. In normal times Van 
Guilder double wall construction costs no more than good frame con- 
struction, and in these times considerably less. Write for complete 


details. 
VAN GUILDER DOUBLE WALL CO. 
20 Wagner Bidz. Rochester, N.-Y. 


Van. Guilder Double Wall Construction 


OU can build beautiful homes like these just as 
easily as the ord’nary kind. We devote our time, 
ability and experience to designing, planning and 

suggesting new ideas for attractive homes. It will pay 
you to put character and individuality into your work 
and KEITH’S can assist you by offering ideas and giv- 
ing instructions. KEITH’S MAGAZINE on Homebuild- 
ing has assisted in the past nineteen years in the build- 
ing of thousands of beautiful homes. Yearly subscrip- 
tion price $2.50. 


Send all orders to 


M. L. KEITH 


100 Abbay Building 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ARTISTIC IDEAS FOR 


de BUILDER 
Special $3.00 Offer 


We will enter you for a full 12 months’ subscription to 
KEITH’S and give you choice of any two ot the famous 
KEITH’S Plan Books listed below: 


1380 Plans for Bungalows. 55 
104 Plans for Cottages. 

125 Plans for Homes costing below $4,000. 

114 Plans costing below $6,500. 

100 Designs for Homes costing from $3,000 to $10,000. 
100 Plans of Homes for Cement and Brick 

50 Plans for Garages costing from $150 to $1,000. 

38 Designs for Duplexes, Double Houses and Flats. 
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‘The Mixers 
that Make theMoney”’ 


WONDER 
JUNIOR 
8 to 4 cu. ft. 
per batch 


Built in 

4 sizes 
with and 
without 

Side Loaders 


DER 
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MIXERS & HOISTS 


The Hoists 
that Make the Profits Sure 
if 


SPEED and 
DEPENDABILITY 


are’ winning factors these days. Cer- 
tainty of both at reasonable price is the 
reason you should investigate WONDER 
Equipment before you decide where to 
buy. ng 


Send a Postal Today 


iG 


WATERLOO CEMENT MACHINERY CORPORATION 
217 VINTON STREET, WATERLOO, IOWA 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


everywhere. 


HERO FURNACE CO., 


Archer 


bulletin. 


2459 W. 34th Pi. 


HERO PIPELESS FURNACES=; 


Contractors and jobbers should investigate the big 
business to be secured by selling and installing these un- 
equalled fuel savers. Installed in a day. In demand 


Big commissions and exclusive territory. Write for bulletin. 


55 W. Lake St., Chicago and 


Mixers =" 
are years ahead. They do more 


work with smaller gangs—save 
a third your costs. Write for 


ARCHER IRON WORKS : 
Chicago 


the Yaeger beats them all 


6é = C 9? 
a mix a minute 
eed 
For Sp Write for 


the facts 
Economy 


216 W. Rich St., 
Columbus, 
Ohio 


“The Standard” Low Charging 


CONCRETE MIXER 
Cuts Costs 


Increases Production 


“FINISHES OFF BIG JOBS 
AND HANDLES SMALL ONES | 


AT LEAST COST 


You can work ‘‘The Standard” Mixers on jobs of any kk | a — 


size. -On big jobs of buildings, foundations, columns, 
and floors, the flexible “The Standard” Mixers may be 
distributed over. the job close to the forms—or assem- 
bled in a battery at a central tower plant. 

The low charging feature means quick, convenient 
charging. The elimination of high charging devices 
means the elimination of expensive delays due to break- 
downs. 

The light weight and easy portability of “The Stand- 
ard” Mixers aid your foremen to RUSH a job. 

A copy of our latest catalogue gladly sent on applica- 
tion. Ask for catalogue No. 48. 


The Standard Scale & Supply Company 


1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York—145 Chambers St. Chicago—163-171 N, Muy St. 
' Philadelphia—523 Arch St. Cleveland—1547 Columbus Rd. 


Baltimore—409 N. Gay St. 


The many advantages of the 
Smith Mixerette — portability — 
perfection of operation—euase 


= of one-man operation — eco- 
‘nomical  operation—speed— 


tremendous endurance enables 
use of Smith Mixerette to ad- 
vantage on any job—from dab of 
work to finishing up after the big 
mixer. A small mixer—capacity 
4 cubic feet mixed concrete—of 
Biz Money-Saving Quality. 

It will pay you to write now 

for circular. Do it. 

THE T. L. SMITH CO. 
3187-J Hadley St., 
Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
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Willis Complete Service 


The WILLIS complete line of SHEET METAL BUILDING 
PRODUCTS are continually serving the needs of the contractor. With 
years of study and experience behind them, they do this in a most 
efficient manner. 


Our many types of Skylights and Ventilators are mechanically 
correct and the ease with which they are installed is remarkable. A hammer and screw driver are the 
only tools necessary. 


Our Underwriters’ Labeled Doors and Windows are built to stand the wear of years of. hard usage. 


A complete stock of sheet metal products are carried in our warerooms for immediate shipment. Spe- 
cial items made up promptly. 


If you do not already have our catalog, write for it. It contains information 
you cannot afford to be without. 


Wiis MANUFACTURING Co. 


Galesburg, Illinois 


Here It Is! 


The latest and best 
in One pipe furnaces 


The Eyston is now ready for delivery 


The furnace is constructed with large cold air areas which 
are direct and unobstructed. 


Triple inner casing, made of galvanized iron and corru- 
gated tin, does not extend below the top of the ashpit, 
as we have found that extending the casing below this 
point slows up the circulation and does not improve 
the efficiency of the furnace, as the ashpit. is never 
heating surface. 


The dome, or top inner casing, is also tin and asbestos 
lined, which retains the heat. 


Made in 4 sizes. 


The size of the warm air pipe has been scientifically 
ped for each size. Price is not the least interesting 
eature. 


Our proposition will interest you. 


Tubular Heatina & Ventilating Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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3Y4%4-ton Federal—with 
dump body—operated 
with great success by 
M. J. Walsh & Sons, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


“Return Loads Will 
Cut Your Costs” 


80 Miles Per Day—Every 
Day— With Federal 


ERE is a short extract from a very interesting . 
letter we received from M. J. Walsh & Sons, Gen- 
eral Contractors, of Holyoke, Mass. 


“So pleased are we with the 1% ton Federal, that a year ago 
after considering several makes, we convinced ourselves that we 
could make no better choice than by ordering another Federal. 
This time it was a 3% ton to which we attached a dump body.” 


“During the construction of the West Springfield High School, 
this truck hauled all of the materia! to the job, making five trips 
of 16 miles each day.” 


“We hardly think this could be excelled by any other truck of the 
same tonnage, no matter what the price.” 

Write us and we will send you regularly the magazine “Traffic 
News’ —a monthly publication for truck owners and buyers. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
39 Federal St. Detroit, Mich. 


One to Seven Ton Capacities 
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ONE CF OUR 


SIDEWALK LIFTS 


will give you elevator service between basement and pave- 


ment at small cost. Our machines have an automatic brake, 
making them absolutely safe. 


ELEVATORS AND DUMBWAITERS 
Catalog and Prices Free 


J. G. SPEIDEL, READING, PA. 


para S Galvanized ) 


Corrugated 
WIRE LATHI’G 
Requires no furring. Easy to nandle. 
Cannot rust. Durable and Economical. 
Especially adapted for stucco work. 
Write for our special) Buvkie 6)-B op 
wire lathing 


Buffalo Wire Works Co. 
446 rrace, Buffalo 


Buck Brothers’ Tools are LASTING tools - they keep 
thelr edge We make a full line which includes bevel edged 
chisels, so:ket and tang butt chisels, gouges, plane irons, 
drawing knives, nail sets, screw driver bits, and carving 
tools. Catalogue expla‘ns--get it at once. 


BUCK HHO bor 


Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. 
Our catalogue contains vital information on Mail 
Advertising. Also prices and quantity on 6,000 
national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such ae: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 

Cheese Box Mfrs. Farmers : 

Tin Car Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 

Druggists Railroad Employees 

Auto Owners Contractors, Ete., Etc. 

Write for this valuable reference book; also 

prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Hove “8 write or revise your Sales Letters 


Ress-Gould, 1001 Olive Street St. Louis 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 


.istS St.Louis 
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Soca Swick Hand-Power 
Dumbwatters and Elevators 


Manufactured by Specialists and Guaranteed 
Send for Catalog and Information 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 W. 15th Street NEW YORK 


wh Sia 


fe our eve 
need Used 5 


Don’t Pay More! 


Complete, ready to install. Nothing to build or 

‘ ; prepare. Any carpenter can place. This low 
price includes everything—car, machine, counterweight, ro 

nails, etc. Satisfaction or money refunded. Write for catalog. 


Highwood Dumbwaiter Co., Park Ave., Leonia, N. J. 


AN Highwood Dumbwaiters 


~ 


Dumbwaiters and 
Hand Elevators 


Backed by 20 years of sue- 
cessful manufacture. 

Our catalog will interest yeu. 
May we send it? 


The Storm: Mfg. Co. 
52 Vesey St., Newark, N. J- 


a ES 


Improved Quick and Easy Rising Steam, 
Electric and Hand Power Safety 


AND DUMB WAITERS 
LEV ATORS Automatic Hatch Gates 
Send for Circular 
KIMBALL BROS. CO., Council Bluffs, Ia., 1049 9th Se. 
Kansas City, Mo., 604 Broadway 
Gus Taliaferro, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Western Eng. Specialties Co., Denver. Colo. Wm. Watrous, Salt Lake City. Utah 


| A BOOK OF GARAGE 


The First Comprehensive Work on This Subject Ever Published. 


The Structural Features of the Private Garage and Its Equipment. The Care of the Car, Safe Handling 


and Storage of Gasoline and topics of interest to Architect, Owner and Driver. 


: One Hundred Illustrations 
of the best types of recently constructed PRIVATE GARAGES, showing both exterior and:interior views, 


floor plans, working drawings, etc., etc. 


5 Descriptive Articles by Architects 
whose success in the designing and planning of PRIVATE GARAGES is unquestioned. 


An Invaluable Book 
to the ARCHITECT, BUILDER, OWNER and DRIVER. 96 pages, size 9/ x 12”, bound in Cloth. 


U. P. C. BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid. 


Successor to The Building Age Book Dept. 


“SWA 


NN” TRADE MARK 


On Chisels, Bits, Gouges, Augers, Draw 
Knives, Screw Drivers, etc. High Grade Me- 
chanics’ Tools known to all good workmen. 


Inquiries Solicited 


THE JAMES SWAN. COMPANY, Seymour, Conn. 


y Awarded the Medal of Honor on Mechanics’ Tools at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


COUNTRY AND 
SUBURBAN 


241-249 West 39th Street, New York 
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Do you really see your own home? 


Did you ever try pretending you were a 


stranger in your own house? 


The living room rug—you’d never have dreamed 
it was so shabby! . . . Those curtains aren’t 
suited to a room with a north light. . . . And 
who would have chosen that couch?—not you, 


surely? 


It’s apt to be a bit discouraging, this scrutiny, 
unless you have a friend to make constructive 


suggestions. 


House & Garden is the magazine of homes you'd 
enjoy meeting. Try these numbers on your own 
home. By taking advantage of our special offer, 


you will receive 


These 5 Issues of 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


(six if you mail the coupon now 
y. P ) 


> fore. 


Fall Planting Guide Oct. 


(Extra complimentary copy) 

To get a running start with spring, begin in the 
fall. Bulbs, vegetables, shrubs, trees—everything 
is tucked away in the Fall Planting Tables, con- 
centrated wisdom for gardeners. 


House Planning Number Nov. 


Have you outgrown your home—materially or 
spiritually? House & Garden has houses de- 
signed for every type of family, and accessories 
of every type from stone fireplaces to dinner 
gongs and winter gardens. 


Christmas House Number Dec. 


Dressing the tree on a war income would be a 
problem if House & Garden didn’t come to the 
rescue with pages and pages of gifts all skilfully 
selected and carefully priced. 


Furniture Number Jan. 


Furniture silhouettes vary from year to year. 
House & Garden tells you just who’s whu in the 
world of wicker and lacquer and mahogany, and 
approximately how long a mode should last, and 
why. 


House Fittings Number Feb. 


China, glass, cushions, rugs, wall-papers, and 
curtains. There isn’t a one of them, from bed- 
spreads to picture frames, that you won’t find 
ideas about in this number of House & Garden. 


Spring Gardening Guide Mar. 


Everything that goes into a garden—everything 
that comes out of a garden—the March number 
is a sort of special forcing house where your 
summer’s work is started for you, and delivered 
all ready to transplant in your own garden. 


Would you like 
to have a cor- 
ner tn your 
house like 
this? House & 
Garden shows 
you — in every 
number — just 
such charming 
groups for 
YOUur own 
home. 


© House & Garden y" 


$1 Invested in House & Garden “ 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair 


Will Save You $100 Mb eee 


Just one trifling dollar—a tiny fraction of your loss on a 
single ill-chosen chair or set of hangings—will bring oe ot ys 
you House & Garden’s staff of experts for five delight- o <a) v4 a oe 
ful months—and even six, if you mail the coupon Vie & MASS 
now. Connoisseur, architect, kennel expert, land- Ks \ sx, 
scape gardener, interior decorator, sanitarian, e o a” Or e0 

saleswoman, shopping commissionaire and o oes py “D 
friend are all packed between the covers of o » Je oy 
House & Garden. Me 


You need not send money now, un- oy 
less you wish. Just sign and mail a: Gay a 
the coupon to-day. Your sub- eo ; 
scription will begin at once. 7 & PY OES oe 3 
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will dig the 
Huns Grave, 


We Must Furnish the Spade”— ity sunday 


By REV. WILLIAM A. SUNDAY. 


Uncle Sam’s Liberty war chest needs filling again! 

We have the cash to fill it as many times as he lifts 
the lid. 

There are only two horns to this dilemma—youw are 
either a patriot or a traitor. 

The men on the firing line and on the battleships 
have turned from business, home, mother, wife, chil- 
dren, and they stand ready to give their lives and 
shield with their bodies us who remain at home. 

We are unworthy to be thus protected if we do 
not do our utmost to sustain them. 

We must be one in our determination to win this 
war. We are traitors to the cause for which they 
are giving their lives if we do things here that make 
their efforts harder. . © 

Life is not worth living unless there is something 
to live for. Life would not be worth living if that 
bunch of Heimies should win. 

That is why they cannot win. 
cannot lose. 

What a mountain of crime God has on His books 
against that horde of Hellish Huns. What grave is 
deep enough for this thousand-armed, thousand- 
footed, thousand-headed, thousand-horned, thousand- 
fanged pirate of the air, assassin of the seas, despoiler 
of the earth and ambassador of Hell! 


That is why we 


The army and navy will dig the grave, but we must 
furnish the spade. 


Our boys will soon hang crape on the door of Pots- 
dam Palace, and the bands will play Yankee-Doodle 
and Dixie along the Rhine. 


Uncle Sam is the cactus in the Kaiser’s pillow. 

Our Boys have gone over to clean up on that fool 
bunch of Huns and it is up to us to supply them 
with whatever they need to finish the job. It takes 
money to keep the riveters riveting—the sawyers saw- 
ing—the machine guns spitting bullets and the grub 
wagons always on hand with the eats. There is 
nothing too good for our brave defenders. . 


Our vocabulary contains no words adequate to ex- 
press our approval of the achievements of our Govern- 
ment since we threw our hat in the ring. We are 
rich on top of the ground; we are rich~under the 
ground and our rivers creep like silver serpents to 
the seas, bearing our products. 

The children of England, France, Italy and Belgium 
are laughing once more because they are being fed 
from Uncle Sam’s bakeshop. One carload of meat 
every two minutes, one hog out of every four, nine 
million pounds of meat a day—all going over to feed 
our boys. We are in this scrap to the last dollar, the 
last grain of wheat, the last day. 


We will never stop until Germany dips her dirty, blood-stained rag to the Stars and Stripes. 
It’s a whale of a job we’ve tackled, but we can and must put it over. 


But you must help. 


Don’t whine. Don’t knock: You can’t saw wood with a hammer. Don’t turn the hose on the fire; add fuel. 


Buy Bonds! 


Buy Bonds! 


Buy Bonds! 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 


BUILDING AGE, NEW YORK 
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In the Front Line 
renches of 


Cinerating Plant, Jones & 

Laughlin Steel Co., Hazle- 

wood, Pa., covered wi'h 

Ambler Asbestos Corru- 
gated Roofing. 


Here, as well as in the trenches “over there,” there is danger—danger from fire. In all the large 
industrial centers where men are working day and night there is the constant menace of fire due 
to increased: activity. Thousands of buildings and manufacturing establishments are protected 
from this menace by 


Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding 


But there are many new structures that will be exposed to the danger of fire unless they are 
protected. Contractors and builders who protect the buildings they have in their charge by E acitvine 
Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding are doing a patriotic service. Loss by fire now not only 
means the loss of the building burned but also thousands and often millions of dollars worth of muni- 
tions and other supplies that would be saved if the building were properly protected. 


Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing cannot burn because it is made of non-burnable materials—Asbestos 
and Portland cement. It never needs repairs. Never requires paint and is not affected by weather condi- 


tions. 
THE IDEAL SKYLIGHT 


PREDEDOODELAAGDDON DUARORU RUD ORIUNNSORONOORONCOREGORDUNDEDOCERADORGORAONRERDOUROGRACORNDAODUDACAUNRORAUORINDOUUDOODUBORGGURDORGORARORRDORNORGUROGNROORRORDBARGUODAUCORDRARURAORORDENOLORHOUBEBORDONDORUOEONNNSUONNGRDAMBORDDERARAR ROR 


SS We have manufactured exclusively for us a Corrugated Wire Glass to be used for skylights in conjune- 
SSS tion with Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing. It makes a non-leakable, fireproof skylight. Wasily put 
os into place and is much more economical than other types of skylights. 

s-- S Write to-day for more information. 

| e 

== Keasbey & Mattison Company overt.s-2 Ambler, Pa., U.S. A. 
oF Manufacturers of Ambler Asbestos Shingles, Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding, 85% Magnesia Pipe 
=ss and Boiler Covering, and Asbestos Building Lumber. 


= 
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VENDORD SERVICE 


DON’T BE SHORT 
ON HEADWORK 


Try out the “Vendor” service. You will 
find it prompt and efficient in every way. 
We carry immense stocks on our quarry 
banks at all times and make promptness = 
a cardinal virtue. Over Forty of the = 
leading quarries in the Pennsylvania 
slate regions make this service possible. 
And you get exactly what you order too. 
We still have open territory. Write for 
our proposition. 


HANA <= 


I 


AMUN TTT << 


Uncle Sam knows “Vendor” 
service. That's why the Gov- 
ernment uses such quantities of 
our Roofing Slate. 


VENDOR SLATE CO 


BANGOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
Largest Shippers of Roofing Slate in the World 


OLA 


AAA 
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Go Carefully Into the Comparative Cost of 
(X. Sheldon’s Slates and Artificial Roofings 


You will find that you can have ar >ttraective roof of 


SHELDON’S SLATES 


at the cost of a flimsy artificial roof. And the first cost 
will be.the only -cost—there will be no renewing, repair- 
ing or repainting. 

Ask for interesting booklet, “The Roof of Eternal 
Youth,” fully describing Sheldon’s Slates. 

Roofers: You can make money laying Sheldon’s 
Slates. Write. 


F. C. SHELDON SLATE COMPANY, Granville, N. Y. 
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Strength for 
Every Requirement 


The more your building problems demand 
of Compo-Board, the stronger is the proof of © 
the superiority of its wood core construction. 

So rigid that it won’t buckle, warp or shrink 
—so tough that it can’t chip, crack or mar— 


Pa RRS RE IY. 


No other wall board gives such satisfaction 
for remodeling and repair work, because no 
other has the stiff wood core. 

Saws clean and smooth. No shrinking or 
warping to allow for when you are nailing it 
on. Always lies flat and straight. 


) Sold. by dealers everywhere in strips four 
Y feet wide and in lengths of 
one to eighteen feet, as de- 


sired. e ¢ 
Write for interésting book 
and sample. 


The Compo-Board Co. 
5778 Lyndale Avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Edwards 


Metal 

Shingles. 
Will Out- 
last Your 
Building — 


Fire-Proof 
Lightning - Proof 


We want a good, live man to represent us in 
each locality—to push our surpassing line of 
Metal Shingles and other up-to-minute metal 


roofings. 


WRITE US TODAY ABOUT YOUR TERRITORY. Our 
business is growing so rapidly that it is necessary to have 
an agent in every community. The territory is going fast. 
One day’s delay may mean that some one else will be 
given your territory. Don’t delay. Write today for our 
special Agents’ Proposition. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 
‘“‘The Sheet Metal Folks’’ 


423-443 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Metal Roofing, Metal Shingles, 
Metal Spanish Tile, Metal Ceilings, Metal Garages. Portable Build- 
ings. Metal Lockers, Rolling Steel Doors, Partitions, etc. 
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Why Flex-a-Tile Wide 
Space Shingles— 


Made under the same process 
as FLEX-A-TILE Diamond 
Slab and other FLEX-A-TILE 
Shingles. 


Made of long fibre felt thor- 
oughly saturated with Asphalt 
and surfaced with natural col- 
ored red or green slate im- 
bedded under tons of pres- 
sure. 


Size 9” x 14”. It. takes only 
240 shingles to cover 100 sq. ft. 
as against 424 of the old style; 

8 nails instead of 848. 
SAVES FREIGHT, NAILS 
AND LABOR. 


Gives maximum protection— 
will not blow up or raise up. 


Tile appearance—guaranteed— 
low priced. <A_ reputation 
builder. 


" 


Note howthe FLEX- 
A-TILE Wide Space 
Shingles form re- 
verse curves which 
reinforce the  ex- 
posed butts and pre- 
vent blowing up. 


BUILDING AGE 


builder. 


Wide Space, Slate Surfaced, Asphalt Shingles 
For Distinctive Flat Tile Effects 


LAT Tile roofs are as scarce as the proverbial “Hen’s Teeth.” 
Tile roofing is way up in “G’’—out of the reach of the average 


Yet that need not stop you from bidding on a tile effect roof covering. 
FLEX-A-TILE Wide Space Asphalt Shingles will enable you to dupli- 
cate tile effects in all the beauty of. the old fashioned roofs, and do it 
with less shingles at a fraction of the cost of regular tile roofing. 

Because of their great durability, their distinctive appearance, their 
fire and water resisting properties and the ease with which they can 
be laid, FLEX-A-TILE Wide Space Shingles have achieved unusual 
popularity and are used in thousands of residences, cottages, bunga- 
lows, steeped roof buildings of various types in all parts of the country. 


FLEX-A-TILE Wide Space Shingles will enable you to 
bid low and cinch these high grade jobs. 


A building roofed with FLEX-A- 
TILE Wide Space Shingles is a land- 
mark of beauty. The shingles give an 
appearance that is similar to a tile 
roof. The lines are clear cut and the 
flat appearance usually in evidence 
where ordinary shingles are used is 
conspicuous by its absence. The 
shingles attain a curve which resembles 
tiling and prevents the shingles from 
being blown up or raised up. 


FLEX-A-TILE Wide Space Shin- 
gles require no painting. staining or 


other attention. Guaranteed for ten 
years—should last twenty-five “years. 
With these new shingles you can give 
improved appearance at a low price. 


Comes in Red or Green Natural 
Slate Colorings 


Every- contractor or carpenter— 
every builder—and firms that are in 
any way connected with roofing, should 
consider FLEX-A-TILE Wide Space 
Asphalt Shingles for those particular 
residence and building jobs in which 
effect and appearance are as important 
as service, durability and price. 


See the FLEX-A-TILE WIDE SPACE ASPHALT SHIN- 
GLES at your dealer’s; or write to us for samples and prices. 


The Heppes-Nelson Roofing Company 


Dept. J. Marshall St., N. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dept. J. 1011 Kiikourne Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


Factories: Chicago, Rutherford, N. J.. and Minneapolis 


Manufacturers cf FLEX-A-TILE Slab Shingles—Rubbertex Roofing—No Tar Asphalt Paint 
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The convenience and lightness of 
wood. 

All the protection of Asphalt. 
Easy to lay—low in cost. 

Perfeetly tight—do not leak. 


WINTHROP 


TAVEKEO 


Asphalt Shingles 
The Only Kind Tapered 
Like Wood 
Thick at the butt—thin at the top. 
Tough, pliable and resist fire and 
wea-her. Easy to lay, like wood 
shingles,.with ordinary- shingle nails. 

Ask for a sample shingle. 


Beckman - Dawson Roofing Co. 
Asphalt Shingles Factory: Argo, Ill. 


1400 Ass’n Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Would You Fortify 
the Courage of Every 
Soldier in France ? 


All right! You are appointed a 
special agent. Don’t wait tor a com- 
mittee to hunt you up. 

Hurry to the bank and order so 
many Liberty Bonds that the man in- 
side will be dazed and all of the 
neighbors surprised and all of your 
relatives proud. 


This space contributed to winning the war by 


Auld & Conger Co., Cleveland, 0. 
ROOFING “SLATES OF QUALITY”’ 


Comparatively little, if you 
use our Copper Conductor 
Pipe and Eaves Trough, Cop- 
per Nails, Elbows, Shoes and 
Sheet Copper on your building. 
Let us figure on your require- 
ments. 


Pittsburgh Copper and Brass 
Rolling Mills 


C),G.. HUSSEY, & COs, aaa 


NEW YORK Branch Stores in ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 


: in tik 
ALL SIZES-ALL 


ROTARY EXHAUST 


ENTILATORS 


=. for Chimneys, Barns, ‘Chicken ‘Houses, ie 
‘Factories, etc. ; ‘* 
~ Increases draft, prevents Rites draft, 


exhausts foul air, 
Produces vacuum by rotation. 


E G. WASHBURNE &l CO., 208 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


ss Write : 
‘For 
Catalo gue © 
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METAL 


ORTRIGHT MACAY 


BRING IN PROFITS 
FROM TWO ANGLES 


Not only will you make your regular profit for laying 
the shingles, but you will also make a good margin on 
their sae. 

Our policy of protecting contractors and builders as- 
sures you a lower price and a higher profit than can be made from 
handling other types of roofing. 

Of special interest to you at this time is our ability to ship 
promptly ‘‘Cortrights’’ in all four styles—Red Painted Tin, Green 
Painted Tin, Galvanized Tight Coat and Galvanized Tin. 

Be in a position to make these two profits. A postal will bring 
full particulars. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Company 
| Philadelphia Penna. 


DEEP BLUES and CLEAR WHITES: 


are features of the well known and widely purchased 


DIETZGEN 


Blue Print Papers and Cloths 


In addition, they possess the desirable property 
of strength in the bath. 


Samples furnished and prices quoted on request. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Manufacturers 
Chicago New York San Francisco New Orleans 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
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NIAGARA JUNIOR 
WALL PLUCS 


For Building into Walls of Brick, Stone 
or Concrete as a Base for Nailing 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 


Galvanized Wall Ties 7)4 Inches. 
Ga!vanized Wall Ties 12 inches. 
Calvanized Veneer Ties 

Steel Sash Pulleys 

Steel Sash Fixtures. 

Steel Sash Chain 


Ask for Folder 57A 
NIAGARA FALLS METAL 


Samples 
on STAMPING WORKS 
Request 

Manufacturers of Hardware Specialities 
S-57 Niagara Falls, N. Y., U. S. A« 


BANGOR SLATE 
MINING CO. 


West Bangor Deep Bed Slate 
Unequalled for Roofing 


Structural Slate, Black Boards 
and all Slate Products 


BANGOR, PENN. 


Knickerbocker Slate Corp. 
E.. J. Johnson, Pres. 


19 W. 44th St. ROOFING SLATE 
NEW YORK BLACK—GREEN—RED—PURPLE 
pee and de- BLACK BOARDS 
ver Cc 
iohcat ion tai STRUCTURAL SLATE 


application. 
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“The boss was wise to 
pick good wallboard” 


When a builder finishes a job with Black Rock Wall- 
board, he plays safe. 


His reputation—worth more than the profit on a 
hundred jobs—will not suffer in one year or ten. 


Because—good wallboard makes a good-looking, satisfactory 
interior—and Black Rock Wallboard will generally outlast the build- 
ing itself, without cracking or warping. 


Dealers: write for Builders who take advantage of our Free Plan Service find that 


cones rete it frequently enables them to land desirable contracts. Write today 
for details and free sample panel of Black Rock Wallboard. 


BLACK ROCK WALLBOARD CO. 
1515 Ontario Pl., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Nearly Twice as Strong as 
Other Wall Boards! 


You can apply a third more of Upson Board a day 
than of soft, punky boards. It works like wood: 
doesn’t pull from the nails. No come-backs! 
Better than Plaster 
for Walis and 
Ceilings 


“T1l stake my 
reputation on 


The Most Dependable Board Made in America 
Upson Board is made good to make good. It iS 
not like other Boards! It is stronger. harder, stif- 
fer—holds the record of not one complaint to 
every 2,000,000 feet used. Write for all the facts. 
THE UPSON COMPAN Y Fibre Board Authorities 

162 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


OU needn’t dodge any questions at all in rec- 
ommending this heavy, tough Wall-Board. 
Goes up easily and quickly. 

Onee up, Plastergon’s up to stay. Your work will 
stand as long as the building stands. 

Because sturdy Northern Spruce fibre, solidly united 
and chemically saturated makes Plastergon warp- 
proof, waterproof, permanent. 

It’s a pleasure to work with Plastergon Wall-Board 
—so stiff, firm, cuts so easy. Saves your customers 
more money, too. Plastergon is not merely sprayed— 
it’s saturated with sizing. All ready to paint. 

The Government knows the difference in wall boards. 
Ninety. per cent of Uncle Sam’s new buildings at 


‘Washington are ‘‘Plastergoned.”’ 


Write for your free sample, Plas- 
tergon Panel and Builder’s Book 


Plastergon Wall-Board Company 


202-208 Philadelphia Avenue Buffalo, New York 


AYONNE is specified by | 

leading architects because it 

has proved to be the ideal covering 
for low-pitched or flat roofs, verandas, 
sleeping porches, sun parlors, conservatories 
and all floors exposed to the weather or to 
constant wear. 
The Chas. DeJong Building Company of Pater- 
son, N. J., writes: “We have been using Bayonne 
for the last four years, and recommend it most 
highly, as it has proved satisfactory im every 
instance.” 
Bayonne outwears other materials of its kind, 
is laid on dry boards (an easy and inexpensive 
job), and is painted afterwards—any color de- 
sired. It is absolutely water-proof, cannot crack 
or buckle, and fits perfectly into nooks and cor- 
ners. It is kept clean by sluicing with water. 
A Bayonne Roof or Deck never leaks. 


Our Free Sample Bock “D’ shows texture and 
gives prices and directions for laying. Write for 
it to-day. 


JOHN BOYLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


112-114 Duane St., 70-72 Reade St., New York 
St. Louis Branch: 202-204 Market Street 


MR. BUILDER:—!'"<e#*e yore eee Now— 


Here’s something right in your line—a Chemical Closet that 

you can sell to a home builder cheaper than a wooden privy 

and make a bigger profit for yourself. Here’s something 

you can sell at odd times or turn over to your sop or your 
foreman to sell. F 


RO-SAN Chemical Closet 


An absolutely sanitary, odorless indoor closet 
that may be placed anywhere in-the house. 
Abolishes the germ-breeding outdvor vaul® A 
comfort and a convenience where there is no 
sewer connection. Germs killed by chemical. 
Hasily emptied as the ash pit of a stove. 
AGENTS WANTED 

. We want one live carpenter contractor in 
each town to act as our agent. Hundreds of 
.builders are selling these fixtures. Good 
profits for little work. We help you sell 
them. Write today for complete details. 


“ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO, 
4912 Rowe Building Detroit, Mich. 


Ro-San Washbstand. Hot and cold running water 
: w-thout plumbing. 


Wall 
Board 


The material from which it is made, 
the fact that the pulp is chemically 
cleansed and that the fibre lengths 
give the finished product that 
natural reinforcement that is lack- 
ing in ground wood boards, is in it- 
self a guarantee of the superiority of 
Fiberlic for strong, permanent, eco- 
nomical and sanitary construction. 


MacAndrews & Forbes Company 


200 Fifth .ivenue, New York City 
Factory: Camden, N. J. — 
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You can’t expect 
Beaver Board results 
unless this trademark 
is on the back of the 
board you buy. 
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This Free Design Service 


Study this drawing for just a mo- 
ment. It shows very clearly how our 
Department of. Design and Decora- 
tion is helping Builders and Con- 
tractors all over the country. 

4 


It indicates the way in which panel- 
ing suggestions for each room, hall or 
auditorium are made, and shows the 
basis upon which exact estimates are 
prepared. 


Along with specially prepared draw- 
ings and blue-prints of this kind, com- 
plete color combinations are offered. 
These decorative plans in portfolio 
form accompany each set of sugges- 
tions. 


Estimating and planning your 
Beaver Board contracts is a task you 
can easily refer to this department 
without the slightest obligation. Our 
Draftsmen and Designers are always 
at your service. They are thoroughly 
familiar with all contract work—new 


or remodeling—and can quickly pre- 
pare a plan and give you a reliable 
estimate ready to be used in placing 
your order for the correct amount of 
Beaver Board and trim. 


They have made special study of 
large ceiling dimensions and can give 
you suggestions that will harmonize 
with the architectural details of the 
building. 


Beaver Board is daily finding new 
uses for itself. The large boards of 
this knotless, crackless manufactured 
lumber are now indispensableasa build- 
ing material. Beaver helps give you 
steady work from foundation to com- 
pletion ofinterior trim. By displacing 
plaster it speeds up the work, too. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
64 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
Branches in Boston, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, 


Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City 
and San Francisco 


Manufacturers also of Beaver Greenboard & Beaver Bla ckboard 
Distributors in Principal Cities Dealers everywhere 


BEAVER BOARD 


BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS 
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Why Divide 
Profits 
with the 
Plasterer? 


ecommend 
Carey Wall- 
board, then’ 
apply it your- 
self or have your cheapest men apply it. 
Thus you save the plasterer’s profit for 
yourself while your customer gets a better 
and more attractive job, all of which means 
future business for you. 


Is the Ideal Roofing Material to 
use for porch roofs and floors—on 
sleeping balconies—as a lining for 
gutters—as a covering for valleys 
and hips it’s most satisfactory. It 
makes a most durable flashing. 


Con-Ser-Tex is a specially pre- 
pared heavy cotton fabric, chemically 
treated. so that it will not crack, 
stretch, peel, shrink, rot or leak. It’s 
easy to lay—saves time, money, trou- 
ble. It makes a neat. smooth, dur- 
able surface which will last as long 
as the house itself. 


Send for Booklet, ‘‘Roofing Facts 
and Figures’’—it will interest you. 


W. BOARD 


is a better wall board. It is twice as strong as 
pulp boards, hence a more suitable building ma- 
terial. The plies are cemented together with as- 
phalt, making it waterproof. You can buy it in 
attractive wood finishes in addition to plain gray 
and tan. : 

You owe it to yourself to write for 

free samples and full information. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
General] fices: 


1020 Wayne Ave., Lockland 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 
8 Thomas Street, New York 


Chicago Distributor: Geo. B. 
Carpenter & Co., 430-40 
Wells St. N. California Dis- 
tributor: Waterhouse - Wilcox 
Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


SYKES METAL LATH — 
SPEEDS CONSTRUCTION 


In these war-time days, when speed is the essential of success, Sykes 
Self-Furring Expanded Cup Metal Lath registers 100% efficient. It is 
so constructed that it can not be wrongly applied. Requires no furring 
strips and is heavier than other lath of similar gauge. 


SYKES [APE OF 


Saves Labor—Saves Material—Insures Strength 


It is especially desirable for industrial work and other construction 
where rapid application is necessary because it can be applied by unskilled 
labor. The Expanded Cup on Sykes Metal Lath clutches the stucco or 
plaster and holds it rigid, making a strong, permanent and enduring wall. 


Let us send you our booklet of Specifica- 
tions and a sample of this famous lath. 


SYKES METAL LATH & ROOFING CO. 


494 Walnut St. - - Niles, Ohio 
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Housing Workmen Right 


ERE is a four-family house, designed by Mann 

& MacNeille, Architects and ‘Town Planners, 
New York City. It is roomy, as the floor plan 
shows. When built with the exterior stucco and 
the interior plaster over Herringbone Rigid Metal 
Lath, it is an attractive, comfortable, fire-safe, per- 
manent home. 

It is the kind of a home that makes workmen 
contented—and the problem of keeping the help 
contented is one of the greatest that employers of 
labor are called on to face. . 

Herringbone Metal Lath construction is simple. 
Over wooden framework — much like that of an 
ordinary frame house—the lath is applied and stuc- 
coed. Then the lath is back-plastered, building 
paper is fastened between the studs and the interior 
lath applied and plastered. 


The result is a highly fire-retardant wall, for metal 
and plaster can’t burn. ‘The double-wall construc- 
tion also provides excellent insulation. Houses built 
of stucco and Herringbone are warm in winter and 
cool in summer. 

The cost of Herringbone Industrial Homes is com- 
paratively low. With the exception of the metal lath, 
the material for building stucco or Herringbone Houses 
usually can be obtained from local sources. The metal 
lath, itself, can be easily secured from distributors’ 
stock carried in all principal centers. 

For the assistance of those who are interested in 
workmen’s homes, we have assembled valuable data 
bearing on this war time problem. In particular, make 
sure to have a copy of the new GF Book on Industrial 
Housing. Sent free to any interested Architect, Engi- 
neer or Contractor. To others on remittance of $1. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Metal Lath, Concrete Reinforcements and Waterproofings 
Members of Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 


Branch Offices: 
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HE final test of quality is 
satisfactory Service—con- 
tinued and dependable wear. 


In recognition of the need for a distinctive grade 
of Sheet and Tin Mill Products possessing su- 
comer perior rust-resisting qualities, this Com- 
LB yh pany undertook the task of producing it. 
KEVSTO! E After long and careful tests and scientific 
research work, the solution was found in 


“Oppen gt“ KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL 


Manufactured in Black and Galvanized Sheets, Roofing Tin 
Plates, Formed Products, Etc. Look for the added Keystone. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


hica Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia _ Pittsburgh St. Louis 
ete Export Representatives: Unitep States STEEL Propucts Company, New York City 
i Pacific Coast Representatives: Unitep States STEEL Propucts Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


>) 
Interior Construction 


In planning an interior such as that shown here—the mag- 
nificent Western Union Building—many intricate problems 
are involved, not the least of which is the support for the 
plaster. It is significant that for this purpose 


EXCELSIOR WIRE LATH 


was Selected, proving as in thousands of former instances, 
the superiority of this standard construction material. 

Irrespective of the size of the building or the use to 
which it is to be put, Excelsior Wire Lath will meet all re- 
quirements. Just how—Just why—will become apparent 
upon reading our little booklet (ask for Booklet X) 
which we will gladly send upon request. 


While government orders of course take precedence, we 
will continue to fill other orders just as far as we are able. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


‘ Architect, W. W. Bosworth; Builders, Mare Eidlitz & 
7 §on, Inc., New York; Photo by Wurts Bros., New York 


Western Union 
Building 


New York 
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Frre-prooring a mat- 
ter of reliable sheet 
metal building matertals 


ROOFING 


METAL CEILINGS 


METAL LATH 


“Build To Last” With 


CORCO 


REG-US-PAT- OFF 


Sheet Metal Building 
Helps — 


They may add to first cost— 
quality always does—but they 
will save in upkeep charges and 
prove cheapest over a period of 
years. 


Metal Lath, Metal Bridging, 
Corner Beads, Metal Ceilings, 
Metal Shingles, Roll Tin 
Roofing, Tinand Terne Plates. 


" The CORCO stamp means that 
the product on which it is placed 
is the result of a quarter century’s 
manufacturing experience. Every 
step in the making of CORCO 
Sheet Metal Products is in har- 
mony with our desire to preserve 
a high standard. Every product 
is designed and manufactured to 
fill a direct need in economy, 
building strength or fire-proofing 
qualities. 
Why ‘not have us send the booklet 


““Corco Sheet Metal Building 
Materials?” 


v 
Whitaker-Glessner Company 
WHEELING CORRUGATING DEPT. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Chattanooga, Richmond 


Vv 


Members of the National Association 
of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers. 


Specity this 
Bran 


REG-U-S-PAT- OFF- 
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Get This 
Catalog 


a It Illustrates 
Many Designs of 


99 


AND SIDEWALLS 


This book gives you full information about 
Steel Ceilings and Sidewalls. Methods of 
erection and various installations, as well as 
many different “Classik” designs, are shown 
in large illustrations and the descriptive mat- 
ter is complete. 


The Modern Perfected Steel Ceiling has-a 
large and growing field of usefulness in re- 
modeling work as well.as in new structures. 
To secure a valuable reference book, to take 
a step in the direction of bigger business, to 
be prepared for business that may come your 
way later, send for this Catalog D-13. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


Bostor: New York Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 
Export Dept.: Berger Bldg., New York City, U. S. A. 


Use The 
Coupon 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., CANTON, O. 


Branciies: 


Dear Sirs:—Kindly send me ‘‘Classik”’ Ceiling Catalog D-13. 
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DECORATIVE CONCRETE 
You can make high grade decorative concrete with your present equip- 


ment. 
cost of marble. 
Composition Flooring, etc. 
—simply the process and formulas. 


Exact reproductions of Marble, Granite, Onyx, etc., at % the 
Also Interior and Exterior Trim, 
We have no machinery or materials to sell 


Mantels, Tiling, 


ART STONE CO., BOX 500, WAYNESBORO, PA. 


Ask us about the wonderful things you can do by the ‘‘Artisto’’ plan. | 


The 
Shingles 
That Last 


The Most Complete Line of Designs 


Sold at the right price 


\. 


Walter’s and Cooper’s Metal Shingles 


By Edward Nichols. 
ing. This handbook tells how to, 


estimate intelligently. 
Price, $1.00 


441-249 West 39th Street 


' ESTIMATING 


Containing invaluable information for the use 
of Architects, Contractors, Builders and others interested in build- 


go about the task of making an 


140 pages, 35 illustrations. Cloth binding. 


U. P. C. BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
Successor to The Building Age Book Dept. 


New York 


The 
Shingles 
That Last 


The Best Material,” Workmanship and Finish 
Made in Painted Tin or Genuine Re-dipped Galvanized Tin 
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339-345 Grand Street 
JERSEY CITY, N. 2. 


May we send you full-size samples and prices? 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
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‘“NETMESH” 


IS THE BEST 
Fireproof Housing Material 
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Built by Walker Brooks Realty Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Beautiful, Permanent 
KELLASTONE BUNGALOWS 
CoOsT LESS 


OW 
Ny 


SP 


Fireproof, Rat-proof Build for Permanency, eliminate painting and 
No Swelling or Shrinking repair bills by using 


Prevents Cracking of Plaster 


ELLASTO 


imPERISHABLE STUCCo 


NE 


the world’s greatest exterior stucco. Investigate carefully 
before deciding. Let us tell you where you can see and examine a 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co. Kellastone building near you. Send for ‘‘The Story of Kellastone.’’ 


Kellastone Composition Floors are seamless and sanitary 
Branch at ao, Milwaukee, Wis. | 
National Kellastone Co., 1317 Mallers Bldg., Chicazo 


Send for Circular entitled ‘‘No Man Hath a Better Lath.’’ 


: ¥ 
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In the Brookline Apartments, Brookline, Massachusetts 


More than 6 Acres of Metal Lumber Construction were used and also 10.6 Acres of 


Berger’s Expanded Metal Lath 


This series of fifteen buildings, built and owned by the New _ in roofs, floors, ceilings, and in all bearing and non-bearing par- 
England Construction Co., of Boston, represent all that is best titions, because the builders were convinced that these materials 
and most modern in firé-resistive construction, ~ ; offered advantages of strength, light weight, economy, and fire- 

Metal Lumber and Berger’s Expanded Metal Lath were used resistance not equalled by any other form of construction. 


See Sweet’s and ask Dept. F-13 for Bulletins 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco 
Export Department: Berger Building, New York City, U. S. A. 


Members Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
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A War-Time Idea in Roofing 


HE new Neponset war-time method is simply this: lay Neponset 
Paroid Roll Roofing (red or green, slate surfaced) right on top of 
old wood shingle roofs that leak. 


Why is this a war-time idea? builders handsomely. It will pay you. We 

It cuts the cost one-half. It’s the thrift help you make sales. 
method. Saves the expense of tearing off In our national advertising we tell your — 
oh pana les. Gives a double roof that is customers how this money-saving thrift 
beautiful, ge and one that makes a meéthorens laying Néponset Parordniaht | 
house cooler pee ae and oe on the top of wooden shinples gives 
ee Winter. It's the method that “Oe first-class roof at half the cost of a new. 
actly into the war-drained purse of Mr. shingle roof. 


in on the present roofing business on the Mail the coupon for Selling Plan and 


| 
House Owner. It’s the one way to get | 
right basis. It is paying carpenters and folder giving directions. 


{NEPONSET 


BIRD & SON, Inc., Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass. 
(Established 1/95) 


Chicago New York Washington 
Canadian Office and Plant, Hamilton, Ont, 


NEPONSET ROOFS 


Bird & Son, Inc. (Write to the nearest address given above.) Send me, without obligation, Selling Plan and directions for laying 
NEPONSET Roofing over wood shingles. 


Name cae he eo A LESS F, -.ke  e e | a 
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NEDONSET 


ins. PRODUCTS ~ 
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Carpenters on the Jump 


Business is fine, thank you, with hundreds of our 
carpenter and builder friends. They are working 
full time with orders piled ahead. 


They are pushing Art Craft in your town? Count them 
—the handsome, fire-safe roll up. Every one is a prospect 
roofing that fits perfectly into for Art Craft. 


the country’s war-time needs. EI ee ane Ae Geeta | 

Art Craft is put on over’ contains 108 sq. ft. aid is 32 
old shingle roofs or overroof in. wide and 40 ft., 6 in. long. 
boards on new buildings. It gives extra years of satis- 
Some carpenters tell us they — faction because it has an extra 
land ten Art) Craté jobs to “heavy felt base. Tile pat- 
every single order for a mew tern in three colors —red, 


wooden shingle roof. green, and silver grey. 

One house in every three - Fill out coupon and mail 
is said to have a worn-out today. It will bring full in- 
shingle roof. How many cus- formation and facts that you 


tomers doesthismeanfor you ought to know. 


BIRD & SON, Inc., Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass. 


(Established 1795) 


BIRD 


NEPONSET 


|f.. PRODUCTS ~~ 


Chicago New York Washington 
Canadian Office and Plant, Hamilton, Ont. 


ee 


ft Roo 


Birp & Son, Inc. (write to nearest address given above). I want to learn how Art Craft will bring me more business, Send complete 1n- 


formation, Nance eee eee se eee Me cere | Te ty ee ed JNas Va Re a EO oc RR ra = 


BUILDING AGE 


EAUTIFUL FLOORS 


HE beauty of fine floors is largely dependent, of course, upon 
their being perfectly smooth, presenting an unbroken, lustrous 
surface. This effect is often marred, however, especially in 
large rooms, when the flooring wood used contains a high per- 
centage of short lengths. 
First quality Edge-Grain (Quarter-Sawed) flooring of 


Southern Pine 
‘“‘The Wood of Service’’ 


is manufactured in lengths averaging much longer than may be obtained in 
any other fine flooring. These long lengths greatly simplify the labor, as 
well as materially lessen the expense, of laying a perfect floor. 

Edge-Grain Southern Pine flooring is fully the equal, in beauty and dur- 
ability, of any of the hardwoods used for floors, and it costs less. It may be 
stained any desired shade, and takes and holds polish perfectly. Southern 
Pine Edge-Grain flooring is the ideal material for covering large areas, a 
well as for the home. : 

It will be worth your while to send for the instructive booklet, “Beauty 
Plus Service In Floors.” It is free if you mention this magazine. 


October, 1918 | 
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